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SKETCHES    OF   THE    IRISH    PULPIT,  NO.  I. 
THE    REV.    M.    B.    KEGGH. 

If  the  English  be  a  thinking  and  the  Scotch  an  intellectual  people, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Irish  are  an  eloquent  people.  Perhaps 
the  political  storms  which  have  so  boisterously  prevailed  during  the 
last  sixty  years,  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  aid  phy- 
sical causes ;  for  a  celebrated  writer,  if  we  remember  rightly,  re- 
marked, that  the  eloquence  of  Greece  and  Rome  attained  its  highest 
perfection  during  those  periods  of  popular  commotion  which  threw  the 
moral  elements  into  collision.  Be  the  inference  true  or  otherwise, 
the  fact  is  unquestionable,  and  so  abundant  has  been  the  material  in 
the  home  market  with  us,  that  Irish  eloquence,  possessing,  it  would 
appear,  the  quality  ascribed  by  economists  to  gold — overflows  upon 
our  neighbours.  Blotted  as  we  have  been  from  the  list  of  nations — 
treated  aswehave  been  with  contumely  and  insult — held  up  as  subjects 
of  ridicule  on  and  off  the  stage — it  is  a  bitter  satisfaction,  and  some- 
times a  melancholy  one,  to  be  able  to  detect  haughty  England  in  the 
act  of  appropriating  to  herself  that  genius  which  Ireland  produced. 
In  the  front  of  her  array  of  orators  whose  services  have  ceased,  but 
whose  memory  is  eternal,  stand  the  names  of  Irishmen,  whose  places 
in  the  imperial  senate  are  now  adequately  filled  from  the  levy  among 
their  countrymen. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed,  because  we  export  orators,  that,  like 
our  poor  peasantry,  we  send  our  choicest  commodities  to  market,  re- 
serving the  less  showy  for  ourselves ;  for,  though  our  Parliament  has 
vanished,  almost  like  Shakspeare's  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  and 
though  our  Grattan,  Curran,  and  Flood,  are  no  more,  we  are  still  in 
possession  of  eloquence,  peculiarly  and  really  our  own.  In  the 
Catholic  Association  will  be  found  some  who  are  full  of  promise,  and 
more  than  one  who  has  attained  that  perfection  in  the  art — if  we  may 
so  denominate  it — which  entitles  them,  without  any  disparagement  on 
the  dead,  to  claim  kindred  with  their  predecessors  "and  have  their 
claims  allowed."  We  question  much,  if  all  the  essentials  of  eloquence 
are  not  to  be  found  more  abundantly  in  and  about  Shiel,  than  could 
be  attributed  even  to  Curran.  At  the  bar  still  flows  that  rich  flood  of 
eloquence,  which  so  favourably  distinguishes  the  profession  from  the 
dry  details  permitted  their  brethren  in  England. 

Irish  eloquence,  though  confined  neither  to  place  nor  professions — 
though  it  shoots  up  spontaneously  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey  and  the 
Shannon — -though  it  blossoms  in  the  wilds  of  Kerry,  as  well  as  on  the 
extensive  plains  of  Kildare,  still  there  are  circumstances  which  warm 
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it  more  abundantly  into  lite — which  imparts  to  it  a  character  and  a 
fixedness  peculiar  and  distinguishing;  forming  it,  as  it  wore,  into 
separate  schools  under  very  difterent  kinds  of  professors.  The  senate, 
the  bar,  and  the  Catholic  Association,  seem  to  require  different  modes 
of  address;  but  it  is  to  the  pulpit  \ye  must  look,  not  only  for  a  proof 
of  the  superabundance  of  that  genius  which  is  necessary  to  constitute 
a  public  speaker,  but  for  the  effects  of  those  causes  which  operate 
upon  the  Irish  mind  VAheu  brought  into  frerpieut  collision,  and  influ- 
enced by  opposite  doctrines.  In  this  respect,  the  Irish  pulpit  be- 
comes a  curious  and  by  no  means  an  uninstructive  subject  for  obser- 
vation and  inquiry. 

The  English  preacher  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  tameness  and 
want  of  eloquence.  He  seems  to  read  his  sermon  as  a  school-boy 
reads  his  lesson — as  a  task  ;  and  seldom  is  induced  to  make  any  very 
strong  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  his  congregation.  All  is  done  so- 
berly and  becomingly,  but,  in  the  estimation  of  an  Irishman,  very 
coldly  and  tastelessly.  The  Methodist,  or  the  Junqier,  to  be  sure 
discourses  much — 

— "And  of  various  points, 
All  unconnected,  void  of  limbs  and  joints, 
He  rails,  persuades,  explains,  and  moves  the  will, 
By  fierce  bold  words  and  strong  mechanic  skill." 

But  still  he  wants  that  polished  eloriuence  and  graceful  action,  which 
so  well  become  the  pulpit ;  and  which  is  so  remarkable  in  Irish 
preachers,  whether  of  the  church  or  the  chapel.  Yet  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  though  more  eloquent  and  animated  than  his  brethren 
in  England,  the  Protestant  clergyman,  in  Ireland,  is  neither  so  attrac- 
tive nor  so  eloquent  as  the  Catholic  priest.  This  arises,  perhaps, 
not  less  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  education,  than  from  the  nature 
of  the  doctrines  they  respectively  expound.  The  preparation  of  a 
Catholic  priest,  for  his  sacred  ministry,  is  admirably  fitted  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  an  efficient  pastor.  His  studies  are  protracted 
and  directed  almost  solely  to  the  one  point,  while  particular  care  is 
bestowed  on  those  branches  of  instruction  calculated  to  give  him  a 
polished  and  forcible  delivery.  The  Protestant  clergy,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  no  such  studies  imposed  upon  them.  They  enter  Trinity 
College,  like  other  students,  live  there,  like  other  students,  hear  a 
lecture  or  two  on  theology,  and  then  come  forth  the  teachers  of  reli- 
gion. Protestantism  affords  no  mighty  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
eloquence  of  its  advocates — it  is  a  thing  of  comparatively  recent  date 
— its  rule  of  faith  is  founded  on  printed  scriptures  alone,  and  conse- 
quently the  preacher  must  either  deal  in  dry  facts,  repeat  the  same 
words  for  the  hundredth  time,  or  aiTcst  attention  by  a  bold  attack  on 
the  religion  of  his  neighbours  and  felLnv  Christians.  This  will  account 
in  some  measure,  for  the  frequency  of  the  angry  philippics  against 
Popery,  denounced  from  Protestant  and  sectarian  pulpits. 

The  Catholic  preacher,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  need  of  such  sub- 
terfuges; he  is  the  teacher  of  a  religion  eighteen  hundred  years  old,  and 
once  the  only  religion  of  the  Christian  world,  adorned  and  hallowed  by 
examples  of  holiness  and  fortitude.  History  and  scripture  offer  him 
his  choice  of  illustraticns ;  while  the  glory  and  consistency  of  his 
church  furnish  the  most  appropriate  themes  for  sacred  oratory :  he  has 
all  the  advantages  of  the  Protestant  preacher,  with  full  liberty  to 
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range  in  far  wider  alid  more  fruitful  limits.  Whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  this  criticism,  most  certainly  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland 
form,  at  this  moment,  the  most  eloquent  body  of  men  in  the  world. 
The  lawyers  find  in  them,  at  public  meetings,  successful  rivals,  and 
needful  supporters ;  while  the  pulpits  throughout  the  country  are  perhaps 
more  usefully  employed  in  enforcing  the  gi-eat  truths  of  Christianity 
and  moral  rectitude,  in  language  that  commands  respect,  and  secures 
obedience  to  what  the  preacher  inculcates.  Considering  the  Catholic 
pulpit  entitled  to  psecedence,  we  shall  select,  for  our  first  notice,  the 
Rev.  M.  B.  Keogh. 

This  gentleman  is  decidedly  the  most  popular,  and  probably  the 
most  eloquent,  preacher  of  the  day:  the  frequency  of  his  solicited  ap- 
peals establishes  the  first  position ;  while  the  unprecedented  amount 
of  the  different  collections,  whenever  he  pleada^he  cause  of  the  desti- 
tute, may  serve  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  "second.  He  is  not 
what  the  world  generally  styles  a  finished  orator — ^  measurer  of  sen- 
tences— an  elaborate  constructor  of  periods — astruggler  after  the  ima- 
ginary graces  of  pronunciation — a  sedulous  observer  of  all  the  school- 
worn  laws  of  gesticulation.  He  is  not  an  orator  of  this  cast: — he 
appears  rather  to  rely  upon  the  innate  dignity  of  his  profession,  the 
soundness  of  the  doctrine  which  he  promulgates,  and  the  natural  re- 
sources of  his  own  mind.  He  seeks  not  to  propitiate  you  by  any 
borrowed  embellishments;  he  scorns  to  attract  your  attention  by  the 
specious  charlatanism  of  ordinary  rhetoricians.  He  comes  before  you 
in  the  simple  but  lofty  character  of  u  Christian  minister ;  as  one  em- 
powered and  deputed  to  address  you  in  the  name  of  Heaven.  He 
teaches  you,  even  at  the  first  glance,  to  feel  that  it  is  not  his  part  to 
flatter  your  prejudices,  to  study  tbe  peculiarity  of  your  taste,  or  to 
accommodate  his  opinions  or  expressions  to  your  previously  indulged 
habits.  He  wrings  from  you,  by  his  air  and  manner,  a  tacit  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  supremacy  ;  and  you  stand  before  him  in  submissive 
silence,  as  one  bound  to  listen,  with  unbroken  attention,  to  whatever 
he  may  choose  to  utter. 

We  have  said,  Mr.  Keogh  is  not  what  the  world  generally  calls  a 
finished  orator.  Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  he  is  coarse 
or  inelegant  in  his  style,  vulgar  in  his  delivery,  or  careless  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  arguments.  What  we  would  imply  by  the  expression 
alluded  to,  is  the  entire  absence  of  every  thing  that  can  be  called  arti- 
ficial :  in  fact,  as  to  style,  arrangement,  and  delivery,  we  hardly 
know  one  living  orator  who  is  more  happy  or  effective.  In  point  of 
manner,  he  has  many  advantages :  but  they  are  advantages  that  ap- 
pear purely  natural — they  are  graces  that  come  spontaneously:  he 
apparently  commands  them  without  an  effort.  Others  may  acquire 
something  like  them,  by  unwearied  study  or  intense  application :  but 
with  hira,  they  seem  not  an  attainment,  but  literally,  and  originally, 
"  part  and  parcel  of  the  individual." 

The  practice  of  extemporary  preaching,  so  judiciously  encouraged 
or  enforced  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  adrairftbly  calculated  to  call 
forth  the  pov,  ers  and  the  resources  of  such  a  mind  as  Mr.  Keogh's.  He 
is  evidently  of  a  quick  and  ardent  temperament — swayed  by  sudden 
impulse — and  often,  in  the  hurrying  moment  of  excitement,  carried 
beyond  himself  by  a  species  of  inspiration.  To  tie  down  such  a  man 
to  his  notes,  would  be  to  extinguish  half  his  enthusiasm  :  it  would  be 
a  sort  of  intellectual  sacrilege—  an  insult  to  the  majesty  of  genius.     It 
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would  be  levelling  liini  to  the  standard  of  those  toiling  theological 
drudges,  who  compile  their  hebdomadal  piece  of  task-work  by  the 
sheet ;  prosing,  but  not  preaching — talking,  but  forgetting  to  reason — 
confounding  by  explanation,  and,  by  way  of  simplification,  dividing 
their  orations  under  so  many  heads,  that  the  heads  of  their  auditory 
become  at  last  totally  bewildered.  Mr.  Keogh's  is  evidently  not  the 
mind  formed  for  drowsy  operations  of  this  cast:  we  rather  think  that 
he  is  not  the  man  for  very  laborious  research,  or  patient  application  : 
he  attains  his  object  generally  by  a  less  circuitous  route  ;  through  the 
medium  of  the  passions  he  reaches  the  heart  and  subdues  the  under- 
standing. When  he  reasons,  he  never  fatigues  you  by  far-fetched 
authorities  or  laboured  deductions;  his  arguments  are  brief,  obvious, 
and  forcible;  his  subject  once  chosen,  he  surveys  it  •N^th  the  eye  of 
the  man  of  genius.     Quick  in  perception,  he  beholds  at  once  the  more 

f)rominent  features,'  he  marks  the  points  upon  which  he  has  to  dwell ; 
le  throws  careleff^Iy  aside  every  thing  that  may  appear  extraneous ; 
and  if,  pursuing  the  practice  of  others,  he  sometimes  divides  his  dis- 
course under  dift'erent  heads,  there  is  still  in  the  entire  a  clearness  of 
arrangement,  a  unity  that  becomes  palpable  even  to  the  most  unintel- 
lectual  of  his  hearers.  His  sermons  have  not  that  hydra-kind  of 
character  that  in  other  cases  might  almost  tempt  a  tormented  Christian 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  club-wielding  demi-god  of  the  ancients. 

We  have  already  observed  that  in  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Keogh 
there  is  nothing  artificial ;  indeed  there  is  little  about  him  as  a  preacher 
that  would  appear  acquired.  You  behold  with  him  nothing  of  the  time- 
regulated  slap — the  curl  of  the  white  handkerchief — or  the  studied 
display  of  the  tapering  fingers  upon  the  left  breast  when  the  "  heart" 
is  appealed  to;  nothing  of  this:  yet  he  cannot  speak  without  being 
impressive,  and  the  ordinary  motion  of  his  raised  right  arm,  strikes  you 
as  an  indication  of  silent  eloquence:  nay,  in  the  very  turn  of  his  hand 
while  engaged  in  conveying  to  its  destination  Foot's  far-famed  exciter 
of  titillation,  there  is  something  that  would  distinguish  him  from 
ordinary  men. 

In  speaking  of  an  orator,  we  must  admit,  that  much  depends  upon 
qualifications  merely  external.  The  celebrated  Curran  was  accus- 
tomed to  observe,  that  it  took  him  half  an  hour  longer  to  reach  the 
hearts  of  a  jury,  than  it  would  have  taken  a  less  repuUive-featured 
man,  with  the  same  arguments.  Thi?  may  bold  good  as  far  as  the 
bar,  and  probably  the  senate,  are  concerned;  but  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  it  does  not  apply  so  forcibly  to  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit. 
A  preacher  with  handsome  features,  fine  figure,  and  highly  polished 
manners,  is  unquestionably  possessed  of  splendid  advantages.  Indeed, 
when  united  to  great  talent,  such  qualifications  would  seem  to  render 
the  sacred  orator  irresistible.  But  the  influence  of  almost  every  indi- 
vidual who  gives  the  subject  the  least  consideration,  will  readily  con- 
vince him,  that  what  we  would,  in  ordinary  life,  call  personal  defects, 
are  not  at  all  likely  to  prove  prejudicial  to  the  preacher,  or  to  the 
cause  that  he  happens  to  advocate.  An  ordinary  figure, — a  severe 
or  gloomy  expression  of  countenance,  or  extreme  plainness  of  man- 
ners, are  not  in  reality  a  drawback  on  the  popularity  of  a  preacher ; 
of  course,  v/e  mean,  as  in  the  other  instance,  a  talented  preacher.  In 
fact,  we  rather  think  that  the  advantage  leans  to  the  side  of  such  a 
person  as  we  have  just  described.  There  is  decidedly,  in  the  appear- 
ance of  such  a  character,  something  quite  consonant  to  the  mortifying 
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self-denying  spirit  of  (he  gospel.  His  opinions  are  likely  to  be  more 
seriously  attended  to,  and  his  words  will  sink  deeper,  and  ultimately 
produce  more  eti'ect.  Of  the  first  character,  ordinary  listeners  will 
say,  that  he  is  "  a  nice  man,"  but  they  will  style  the  other  "  an  extra- 
ordinary one."  Irving  probably  owes  more  of  his  popularity  to  his 
long,  black,  and  matted  locks,  and  to  the  holy  ferocity  of  his  appear- 
ance, than  to  his  doctrine  or  style.  We  have  heard  of  pious  persons 
who  could  never  pray  with  due  fervour,  in  any  place  of  worship 
where  the  beams  of  the  sun  penetrated:  this,  it  will  be  said,  is  all  the 
work  of  the  imagination;  but  the  imagination,  perhaps,  has  more  to 
do  with  our  religious  feelings,  than  we  are  willing  to  admife. 

We  believe,  the  warmest  admirers  of  Mr.  Keogh  will  hardly  insist 
on  placing  him  in  the  class  we  have  first  alluded  to,  neither  will  we 
say  that  he  belongs  exactly  to  the  rugged  or  gloomy  school ;  how- 
ever, the  entire  character  of  his  exterior  decidedly  leans  to  the  latter. 
He  is  of  the  middle  size,  with  a  plain,  but  intelligent  countenance; 
and  of  simple  unaffected  manners.  To  him,  however,  or  to  those  who 
hear  him,  the  mere  exterior  is  a  matter  of  trifling  import:  he  has  with- 
in "  that  which  surpasseth  show."  See  him,  during  the  season  of 
Lent,  for  probably  the  fortieth  time,  standing  unrobed  before  the  un- 
ornamented  altar,  without  text,  form,  or  genuflexion,  startingsolemnly 
but  abruptly  upon  his  subject:  markthe  extendingof  hisarm — the  pe- 
netrating glance  of  his  kindled  eye — hear  his  deep,  mellow,  and  im- 
pressive tones — listen  to  his  rich,  impassioned,  spirit-stirring  diction, 
and  then  say,  if  you  can,  that  you  feel  the  absence  of  fine  features, 
courtly  manners,  or  commanding  stature. 

As  a  preacher,  it  has  been  objected  to  Mr.  Keogh,  that  there  is  an 
occasional  sameness  in  his  discourses ;  this  objection  is  not  entirely 
unfounded  ;  and  we  the  more  readily  admit  it,  because  we  feel  that 
this  fault  of  Mr.  Keogh's  is  one  that  can  be  easily  corrected.  From 
indolence,  probably,  or  from  a  well-grounded,  though  sometimes  a 
mistaken  reliance,  on  his  immediate  resources,  he  frequently  comes 
before  the  public  without  having  given  suflicient  attention  to  his  sub- 
ject. Under  such  circumstances,  complete  success  might  be  consi- 
dered almost  miraculous — a  partial  failure  is  inevitable.  Perhaps  it 
is  diflScuIt,  extremely  difficult,  to  produce  an  original  sermon  ;  but 
great  genius,  aided  by  ordinary  industry,  can  effect  wonders.  Sheri- 
dan, to  draw  an  illustration  from  profane  life,  was  a  man  of  the  most 
varied — the  most  extraordinary  natural  powers, — yet  his  biographer 
has  shown  us  with  what  unremitting  care  he  prepared  for  a  public  dis- 
play ;  and  Kirwan,  who  was  so  singularly  affecting,  elaborated  his 
sermons  with  painful  industry. 

During  the  late  county  of  Dublin  election,  Mr.  Keogh  was  a  pow- 
erful supporter  of  the  popular  candidates;  his  exertions  were  not 
confined  to  his  own  parishes  of  Howth  and  Baldoyle,  but  were 
extended  to  the  entire  county ;  yet,  ardent  as  his  feelings  were  in  the 
cause,  we  have  been  told,  that  he  was  moderate  in  what  he  required 
of  the  freeholders — we  speak  of  the  Hamilton  tenantry  : — he  did 
not  ask  them  to  go  against  their  landlord,  !)ut,  while  they  gave  him 
one  vote,  he  insisted  on  the  other  being  given  for  their  country  and 
their  religion.  It  is  said  that,  in  private  life,  Mr.  Keogh  is  gicatly 
esteemed:  warm  and  constant  in  his  friendship,  and  of  a  disposition 
extremely  cheerful. 


LINES  ON  VISITING  A  FIELD  OF  BATTLE  THE  MORNING 
AFTER  AN  ENGAGEMENT. 

In  eastern  glory,  from  the  sparkling  main, 

The  god  of  day  had  rais'd  his  fiery  car, 
Ne'er  on  the  sleeping  brave  to  rise  again. 

For,  on  the  wings  of  slaughter,  purple  war 

Had  rode  in  gory  grandeur ;  from  afar, 
The  cannon's  crash  had  peal'd  the  knoll  of  death  ; 

With  fearful  gleam,  the  crimson'd  cimeter 
Had  strewed  the  field  with  marks  of  woe  and  scathe, 
And  every  breeze  was  thick  with  warriors'  gasping  breath  ! 

I  stood  upon  the  spot,  where,  just  before, 

The  arms  of  millions  met  the  evening  sun, 
Untarnish'd  with  the  horrid  stain  of  gore, 

Ere  the  dread  work  of  slaughter  had  begun; 

Ere  yet  the  fearful  deed  of  death  was  done ; 
Ere  steel  met  helmet-crest  in  desperate  strife ; 

Ere  yet  the  field  of  death  was  lost  or  won. 

While  yet  the  scales  of  fate,  with  carnage  rife, 

AYere  hanging  in  the  dreadful  crisis, — death  or  life ! 

Oh  !  'twas  a  scene  of  deadliest  slaughter.     Here 

The  wounded  soldier  rais'd  his  dying  head. 
Then  sunk,  exhausted,  on  his  bloody  bier, 

And  breath'd  his  warrior  spirit  to  the  dead  ! 

I  gaz'd  around  upon  the  gory  bed — 
The  couch  of  death,  where  many  a  thousand  lay; 

Where  thousands  conrpierVl,  and  where  thousands  bled. 
Ere  yon  bright  orb  had  sunk  his  vesper  ray  : 
These  were  the  wrecks,  the  horrid  wrecks  of  yesterday  ! 

There  lay  the  charger,  on  the  bleeding  sod. 

Struggling  with  death  !    The  native  fire  and  pride. 
That  "  cloth'd  his  neck  in  thunder"  when  he  trod 

O'er  vanquish'd  foes,  now  sinks  untpieU'd  — untried. 

Jle  moan'd  not — sigh'd  not,  though  tlie  purple  tide 
Of  life  was  ebbing  fast ;  the  foam  of  deatli 

Was  curling  on  his  barb,  but  ting'd  and  dyed 
In  his  own  reeking  gore.     With  fretful  teeth 
He  champ'd  the  galling  bit  that  stopp'd  his  dying  breath ! 

And  there,  contending  for  the  bloody  tomb, 
In  deadly  gras[),  were  link'd  two  mortal  foes 

With  hate  untrii-d,  uimiinilful  of  tlie  tomb 

That,  ere  an  hour  had  run  its  course,  might  close 
In  woe — in  death  !     From  quiv'ring  nostrils  rose 

The  bloody  frotli  most  horribly  !     'Tis  past ! 

Years  have  roll'd  on  since  death,  enthron'd  on  woes. 

With  which  man  dares  the  universe  to  blast. 
Upon  my  shudd'ring  gaze  his  purple  trophies  cast. 
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Years  have  roll'd  on,  and  many  a  year  may  roll, 

Ere  death  from  earth  and  grief  shall  shrive  me  free  ; 
Ere  yet  my  spirit  reach  its  final  goal. 

Full  many  a  year  the  eye  of  time  may  see. 

But,  oh !  how  many,  or  how  few  they  be, 
The  feelings  of  the  breast  they  cannot  sear ; 

Nor  sweep,  like  dust,  that  hour  from  memory. 
When  mourning,  sadly  o'er  a  nation's  bier, 
shed  the  burning  drop  of  recollection's  tear  ! 


G.  H.  M. 


THE  SOLDIER  IN  SPITE  OF  HIMSELF. 
From  the  German  of  Zschokke. 

When  I  awoke  on  the  6th  of  October,  1806,  which  is  the  anni- 
versary of  my  birth,  I  was  seized  with  a  cold  shivering.  "  In  ano- 
ther year,"  I  said  to  myself  "  you  will  be  forty." 

At  nineteen  a  man  wishes  impatiently  that  he  had  reached  twenty; 
at  twenty-nine  he  is  less  anxious  about  the  return  of  his  birth-day; 
but  at  forty  !  what  man  can  think  of  it  without  dismay,  and  particu- 
larly if  he  is  not  yet  married.  This  was  precisely  my  position  ;  I  was 
nearly  forty,  unmarried,  and  without  present  means  or  future  views, 
excepting  such  as  were  presented  to  me  by  my  being  a  candidate  in 
theology.  What  availed  me  the  years  I  had  spent  in  study,  or  the 
education  by  which  I  had  laboured  to  profit?  I  had  neither  parents, 
friends,  nor  patrons.  I  gained  a  scanty  subsistence  by  giving  les- 
sons, and  in  my  leisure  moments  I  was  an  author;  that  is  to  say, 
I  wrote  for  the  newspapers  and  magazines — and  every  body  knows 
how  badly  they  pay. 

1  confess  that  I  was  generally  esteemed  :  people  said  that  I  was 
an  honest  man ;  but  here  their  good  oiEces  stopped,  and  nobody 
asked  me  to  dinner.  The  sweet  illusions  of  my  youth  had  disappeared. 
Other  persons,  who  were  inferior  to  me  in  acquirements,  had  out- 
stripped me  in  the  world, and  by  the  interest  and  help  of  their  friends 
were  established.  Folks  pitied  me,  and  I  would  rather  they  should 
have  hated  me.  And  my  good  kind  Charlotte!  whose  constancy 
to  me  seemed  to  have  doomed  her  charms  to  fade  away  in  single 
blessedness — this  thought  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes  :  1  sobbed 
and  wept  like  a  child,  as  I  exclaimed,  "  Oh  that  my  father  had  made 
me  a  cobbler." 

Charlotte  had  been  my  betrothed  for  nine  years.  Gentle  and 
beautiful  as  she  was,  she  was  alone  in  the  world  and  as  poor  as  I : 
she  had  no  hope  but  in  me.  Her  father  was  an  aulic counsellor,  who 
died  suddenly  on  receiving  the  news  of  a  bankruptcy,  by  which  he 
lost  all  his  fortune.  Her  mother  lived  in  a  little  town  on  the  frontiers 
of  Bohemia,  and  was  too  poor  to  keep  her  daughter.  Charlotte  was  re- 
duced to  become  companion,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  lady's  maid, 
in  a  rich  family  at  Berlin  ;  and  all  that  she  could  spare  from  her  earn- 
ings was  devoted  to  the  support  of  her  mother.     Notwithstanding  the 
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cheerfulness  of  my  disposition   I  should  have  given  way  to  despair, 
but  for  the  consolations  of  Charlotte. 

These  reflections,  which  1  made  while  I  was  dressing,  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  postman,  who  brought  me  a  letter,  which  cost  me  nine- 
pence,  a  large  sum  to  a  man  whose  purse  is  nearly  empty.  "  Shall  I 
open  it  now  or  to-morrow,"  1  said  :  "  if  it  is  bad  news,  arriving  on  my 
birth-day,  it  will  be  a  presage  of  the  year  which  is  to  come."  When 
one  is  poor,  one  is  always  superstitious  ;  I  tossed  up,  and  fate  decided 
that  I  was  not  to  open  my  letter.  But  curiosity  whispered  me  to 
defy  augury.  I  took  courage,  broke  the  seal,  I  read  it — re-read  it, 
to  be  sure — and  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  rushed  into  my  eyes.  It 
was  from  my  only  protector,  a  merchant  of  Francfort  on  the  Maine, 
to  whom  I  had  been  tutor,  lie  had  procured  me  a  small  living  in 
the  estate?  of  a  Count,  which  would  yield  me  100  florins  a  year,  a 
house  and  garden ;  and,  if  I  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  please 
the  Count,  the  prospect  of  becoming  his  son's  tutor  with  a  reas()nal)lo 
salary.  I  finished  dressing,  and  ran  with  my  letter  to  my  only  friend, 
whom  happily,  I  found  alone. 

She  saw  that  some  extraordinary  event  must  have  happened,  to 
have  changed  the  sobriety  which  usually  characterized  my  deport- 
ment. With  hesitating  and  faltering  accents,  I  ex|)lained  to  lur  the 
good  fortune  which  had  befallen  me,  and,  reminding  her  of  thefldclity 
with  which  we  had  kept  to  our  vows  in  poverty,  asked  her  if  she  was 
prepared  to  share  with  nie  my  altered  fortunes.  Never  before  had 
she  appeared  so  beautiful  as  when  the  expressions  of  joy,  which 
my  news  excited,  mantled  in  her  features.  She  read  the  letter  again 
and  again,  thanked  IJeaven  devoutly  for  the  prospect  of  happiness 
which  opened  before  us,  and  in  a  iaw  minutes  we  had  arranged  tha^; 
she  should  tender  her  resignation,  that  I  should  give  up  my  pupils, 
and  that  the  bans  of  marriage  should  forthwith  be  published. 

The  interim  was  to  be  employed  in  my  visit  to  Magdeburg,  which 
admitted  of  no  delay,  and  a  friend  having  oflered  to  lend  me  a  small 
carriage,  I  prepared  to  set  out.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  were 
somewhat  critical ;  for  the  alarm  of  war  was  spread  everywhere.  Our 
monarch,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  was  in  Thuringia,  opposing  the 
invincible  Napoleon.  The  inhabitants  of  Berlin  were,  however,  not 
much  disturbed,  because  they  had  no  doubt  that  in  fifteen  days  the 
French  would  be  driven  back  beyond  the  Rhine.  I  shared  the  com- 
mon opinion,  and  had,  by  way  of  precaution,  composed  twenty-five  mi- 
litary songs,  celebrating  the  triumphs  and  the  exploits  of  the  Prussians. 
I  had  described  very  accurately  the  battles  that  were  to  be  fought, 
and  had  left  blanks  for  the  names  of  the  places.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  any  bookseller  in  Berlin  would  be  glad  to  buy  them  of 
me,  but  I  took  them  with  me  to  Magdeburg,  in  case  I  should  find  it 
expedient  to  publish  them  in  that  city. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  the  day  on  which  the  ancient  glory  of 
Prussia  departed  on  the  fields  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  I  bade  adieu 
to  Charlotte,  and,  like  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  courage,  smiled  at 
the  ominous  forebodings  which  oppressed  her  mind.  With  my  ap- 
pointment and  my  military  songs  in  my  pocket,  I  proceeded  gayly  on 
my  route,  until  I  reached  Brandebourg,  where  every  body  was  talking 
of  a  sanguinary  battle,  in  which  the  Frenchmen  had  been  wholly  de- 
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feated  and  cut  to  pieces.  "  Where  is  the  eraperor  ?"  I  asked.  "  No 
one  knows,"  was  the  reply.  "  And  Marshal  Bessieres?"  "  He  is 
tlead."  "  And  Marshal  Davoust?"  "  He  is  dead."  "  And  Mar- 
shal Ney  ?"     "  He  is  dead  too  ;  they  are  all  dead." 

I  could  not  contain  myself,  and  was  about  to  produce  ray  trium- 
phant songs,  but  an  old  man,  who  was  near  me,  took  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth,  and  whispered,  "  Would  to  God  all  this  was  true ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  some  great  misfortune  must  have  happened."  I  was 
terrified.  I  let  my  songs  remain  where  they  were.  I  was  at  Mag- 
debourg,  and  the  emperor  might  possibly  place  himself  and  his  army 
between  me  and  Charlotte.  And  yet,  as  every  body,  but  the  old 
man,  believed  that  the  Prussians  had  been  victorious,  ]  consoled  my- 
self by  joining  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  and  went  quietly  to  sleep. 
On  the  following  day,  I  met  several  couriers  on  the  road,  and  their 
silence  renewed  my  fears,  that  they  were  not  the  bearers  of  joyful 
tidings. 

AVhcn  I  arrived  at  a  small  village,  between  Zieser  and  Burg, 
I  found  almost  the  whole  of  the  population  in  the  street,  standing 
before  a  great  house,  at  the  door  of  which  stood  some  horses  saddled, 
and  at  the  windows  1  saw  several  Prussian  hussars.  I  asked  what 
was  the  news,  and  was  told,  that  all  was  lost;  that  the  French  were 
marching  rapidly  onwards,  and  in  an  hour  might  be  there.  To  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  this  statement,  to  which  I  did  not  give  implicit  cre- 
dit, I  alighted,  and,  entering  the  house,  found  the  same  story  in  every 
one's  mouth.  Tiiey  were  talking,  besides,  of  a  major,  who  had  been 
so  badly  wounded,  that  he  could  not  continue  his  route  on  horseback, 
and  whose  hussars  had  come  to  fetch  a  post-chaise,  which  was  sent 
for  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  called  for  some  beer,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  more  from  the  conversation  of  the  people  who 
were  about  me,  when  the  hussars  immediately  quitted  the  room.  It 
was  said  they  were  going  oft".  I  went  to  the  window  to  see ;  they 
set  oft"  at  a  gallop,  and  my  chaise  was  in  the  middle  of  the  troop.  It 
vi^s  in  vain  that  1  cried  "stop,"  or  that  I  hurried  down;  before  .1 
could  reach  the  street,  all  traces  of  them  had  disappeared,  and  no- 
body knew  who  the  major  was.  Folks  were  too  busy  to  attend 
to  my  complaints ;  they  were  thinking  of  the  French  army's 
advance.  But  what  was  I  to  do?  The  count,  my  new  patron,  was 
awaiting  m^  at  Magdebourg,  and  I  had  no  means  of  getting  thither. 
Luckily,  I  had  all  my  money  in  my  pockets;  but  my  clothes  and 
iinen  were  in  the  chaise.  It  was  a  great  trial' of  the  temper  of  a  pas- 
tor: but  I  endured  it  as  well  as  I  could,  and,  having  provided  myself 
with  a  stick,  I  set  off,  manfully,  on  foot,  for  Magdebourg,  wondering 
how  I  should  be  able  to  make  amends  to  my  friend  for  his  horses 
and  chaise. 

As  I  was  making  my  way,  not  quite  so  gayly  as  I  had  set  out, 
I  v/as  accosted  by  a  young  man,  whom  I  had  known  at  Berlin,  and 
to  whom  I  had  given  the  nickname  of  Charlemagne,  because  he  pre- 
tended that  his  family  pedigree  might  be  traced  to  that  hero.  He 
was  a  lieutenant  of  infantry,  and  was  now  accompanied  by  a  detach- 
ment of  his  troop.  "  Whither  are  you  bound,  doctor?"  he  asked. 
"  To  Magdebourg,"  I  replied.  "  You  will  never  reach  it,"  he  said; 
"  the  French  are  besieging  it  with  50,000  men.  Come  back  with  us 
to  Berlin.     The  enemy  are  at  our  heels.     All  is  lost.     The  Duke  of 

VOL.  I.  c 
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Brunswick  is  dead  ;  General  Molleiuloif  is  a  prisoner ;  and  nobody 
knows  where  the  king  is.    The  army  of  reserve,  under  Prince  Eugene, 

of  Wurtembcrg,  has  been  defeated  at  Halle ."     "  But  T  must  go 

to  Magdebourg,"  interrupted  I.  "  Then,"  he  rejoined,  "  you  must  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  French."  At  this  moment,  two  dragoons  came 
along  at  full  gallop,  and  cried,  as  they  passed,  "  The  enemy  has 
crossed  the  Elbe  at  Wittemberg."  "  Good  bye,  doctor,"  said  the 
lieutenant,  and  his  men  marched  in  double  quick  time.  I  could  not 
raise  the  siege  of  Magdebourg  alone,  so  1  turned  my  back  on  the 
count,  my  patron,  and  bade  adieu  to  my  living,  my  house  in  the  coun- 
try, and  my  niarriaiie. 

I  did  not  think  that  fate  could  have  dealt  so  harshly  with  me.  The 
battle  of  Jena  had  destroyed  all  my  hopes  at  the  moment  when  they 
seemed  to  be  brigb.test.  Once  more  I  v/as  a  teacher,  an  old  bache- 
lor, and  poor  even  to  beggary.  "  Which  of  us,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"  has  lost  the  most  by  this  victory  of  tlie  French — the  king  or  I  ?" 

Still  I  did  not  commit  the  folly  of  despairing.  1  put  myself  under 
the  protection  of  Charlemagne,  who  made  me  the  chaplain  of  his 
troop,  and  was  so  good  as  to  show  me  how  the  battle  of  Jena  would 
not  have  been  lost,  if  he  had  had  the  command,  instead  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick. 

We  continued  our  march  for  several  days,  during  which,  our  com- 
pany was  constantly  increased  by  the  accession  of  some  straggk^s, 
until,  at  last,  we  amounted  to  200  men,  a  body  cpiite  sufficient  to  in- 
spire respect  among  the  peasantry,  and  to  insure  from  them  the 
supply  of  provisions,  through  fear  of  our  resorting  to  force.  It  was, 
I  think,  on  the  fourth  day  of  our  march,  that  Charlemagne  drew  me 
aside,  and  told  me  that  he  had  resolved  to  strike  an  important  blow. 
"  I  have  been,"  he  said,  "  a  lieutenant  for  more  than  eight  years,  and 
I  mean  to  become  a  general.  I  have  already  200  men,  and,  by  the 
time  I  reach  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  I  shall  have  2,000 ;  with  this 
force,  my  design  is  to  make  an  irruption  into  Saxony,  and  attack  the 
enemy's  rear." 

**  And  you  are  not  going  to  Berlin,  then?"  I  asked,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  my  dear  Charlotte. 

"  No,''  he  replied,  "  to  Mittenwald  ;  and,  as  T  think  the  office 
of  chaplain  is  far  below  your  merit,  you  shall  be  ray  adjutant-gene- 
ral. I  know  you  understand  the  mathematics,  and  that  you  can 
draw ;  two  qualifications  which  will  suit  your  new  post  admirably, 
and  be  very  useful  to  us."  It  was  in  vain  to  object.  I  abandoned  my 
black  coat  for  a  regimental  one,  and  mounted  the  horse  to  which  my 
rank  entitled  me.  Charlemagne  reviewed  his  army,  and  made  a 
speech  to  them  about  the  glory  of  fighting  and  dying  for  one's  coun- 
try, which  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  troops,  who  declared, 
unanimously,  their  readiness  to  foUov/  their  general. 

But,  if  there  had  been  any  difierence  of  opinion  on  this  point,  it 
would  soon  have  been  removed  by  the  news  which  we  received  that 
the  French  had  entered  Berlin.  There  was  now  no  choice,  but  to 
pursue  the  plan  which  Charlemagne  had  laid  down,  and  we  marched 
for  the  Oder.  A  crowd  of  painful  and  perplexing  thoughts  occupied 
my  mind; — the  sudden  revolution,  by  which,  in  a  few  days,  our  pow- 
erful country  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  enemy  ;  the  Prussian 
army,  once  the  terror  of  the  world,  wholly  destroyed ;  a  flourishing 
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kingdom  overturned  by  a  single  battle ;  my  intended  wife  in  the 
power  of  a  people  so  renowned  for  gallantry  as  the  French;  my  pa- 
tron, the  count,  shut  up  in  the  city  which  Tilly  formerly  sacked  ; 
my  parsonage-house — Heaven  only  knew  what  had  become  of  that; 
and  I,  a  peaceful  teacher  of  philosophy  and  the  belles  lettres,  master 
of  arts,  and  priest  that  was  to  have  been,  become,  by  the  same  revo- 
lution of  Fortune's  wheel,  the  adjutant-general  of  the  renovvned 
Charlemagne.  It  was,  however,  no  time  for  reflection,  and  we 
made  our  way,  as  well  as  we  could,  by  the  cross  roads,  towards 
Silicia. 

We  had  taken  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  in  a  very  miserable 
little  village,  and  the  general  and  I  were  discussing  the  next  day's 
route,  when,  on  a  sudden,  we  heard  a  discharge  of  fire-arms.  We 
started  up,  and  I  was  taken  with  a  shivering,  whicli  formed  no  very 
flattering  prognostic  of  my  future  uiiHtary  exploits.  The  general  was 
too  busy  to  observe  it;  he  hastened  out  to  learn  the  cause  of  this 
alarm,  and  I  following  him,  we  soon  found  that  it  was  occasioned  by 
an  attack  on  our  out-post.  Charlemagne  ordered  me  to  march,  at  the 
head  of  twenty  men,  to  the  churchyard  where  the  firing  had  been 
heard  ;  and  1,  half  stupid  with  terror,  obeyed  him,  complaining,  never- 
theless, internally,  that  he,  who  knew  t  understood  nothing  of  war- 
fare, should  put  me  on  such  an  expedition.  On  we  marched,  in  the 
dark,  and  I  had  just  given  my  troop  orders  to  fire  on  what  I  took  for 
the  enemy's  front  rank,  and  which  turned  out  to  be  only  a  wall,  when 
a  loud  cry  for  '•  quarter"  suspended  our  operations.  Five  French 
soldiers,  of  a  light  infantry  regiment,  made  their  appearance  from  be- 
hind the  wall,  and  surrendered  their  arms  to  the  master  of  arts, 
who  would  never  have  seen  them  if  they  had  remained  silent.  I  re- 
turned victorious  from  this  my  first  enterprise,  and  was  highly  praised 
for  my  coolness  and  courage  by  Charlemagne,  who  promised  to  re- 
present my  behaviour  to  the  king  in  an  advantageous  manner. 

^We  learnt  from  the  prisoners  that  the  advanced  guard  of  a  de- 
tachment of  the  French  army  under  Marshal  Davoust,  to  which  they 
belonged,  had  begun  the  attack ;  but  that,  fancying,  from  the  num- 
ber of  our  sentinels,  that  we  were  much  stronger  than  we  really  were, 
they  retired  after  a  slight  skirmish,  leaving  our  captives,  whose 
impetuosity  had  carried  them  somewhat  too  far.  When  I  translated 
this  into  German  to  Charlemagne,  he  w^as  delighted ;  for  he  saw  the 
opportunity  for  which  he  had  so  long  panted  had  arrived,  and  he 
should  now  really  have  the  happiness  of  attacking  the  rear  of  the 
French  army.  For  my  own  part,  I  treated  my  prisoners  with  the 
greatest  care  and  consideration  ;  and  what  pleased  me  the  most  was, 
that  my  victory  had  not  cost  one  drop  of  blood  to  any  human  being. 

The  morning  soon  arrived,  and  1  knew  that  it  must  soon  bring 
upon  us  the  French  force,  who,  in  the  light  of  day,  would  repair  the 
mistake  which  the  darkness  of  the  night  had  occasioned.  Charle- 
magne, however,  nothing  dismayed  at  the  sound  of  the  French 
drums,  which  continued  to  become  more  distinct,  took  up  a  position 
on  a  plain  just  beyond  the  village,  and  arranged  his  front  with  great 
coolness.  He  then  harangued  his  men  :  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"  do  not  forget  this  day  that  you  are  Prussians.  We  have  no  co- 
lours ;  but,  m  the  charge,  keep  your  eyes  on  the  feather  in  my  cap; 
that  shall  direct  you  in  the  path  of  glory.     If,"  he  continued,  when 
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the  huzzas  which  this  touch  of  eloquence  excited  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, "  the  numbers  of  our  enemies  prechide  the  hope  of  conquep- 
ing  them,  at  least  let  us  prevent  them  from  conquering-  us.  The 
worst  that  can  befal  us,  will  be  to  sup  to-night  with  Frederick  the 
Great  and  his  immortal  warriors,  instead  of  supping,  as  we  did  last 
night,  in  a  miserable  village."  This  parody  on  Leoiiidas's  address 
to  his  devoted  band  at  Thermopylae  was  received  with  real  enthu- 
siasm, and,  before  the  shouts  had  ended,  the  French  force  came  in 
sight.  I  was  frightened  out  of  my  wits,  and  must  confess,  that  my 
conception  of  what  passed  after  this  was  not  clear  enough  to  enable 
me  to  relate  it  accurately.  1  remember  that  Charlemagne  exhorted 
me,  just  before  the  battle  began,  to  curb  the  impetuosity  of  my  cou- 
rage. Immediately  afterwards,  the  enemy's  tire  began.  "  Bang! 
bang!"  resounded  on  all  sides.  1  pulled  my  hat  over  my  ears,  to 
deaden  tlie  sound  as  much  as  possible.  My  own  troop  began  to  tire  ; 
and  my  horse,  who  was  as  much  frightened  as  myself,  set  oft'  with 
me  at  full  gallop.  Three  French  chasseurs  fired  on  me;  but,  having 
missed,  and  seeing  that  I  approached  them  still  furiously  and  sword 
in  hand,  they  turned  about.  I,  or  rather  my  horse,  over  whom  I  had 
lost  all  control,  continued  to  pursue  them,  to  their  astonishment, 
and  my  own  terror,  until  at  length  I  lost  my  stirrup ;  a  bullet  struck 
my  horse,  and  1  fell  to  the  earth.  "  Farewell,  my  Charlotte !  fare- 
well, vain  and  deceilfid  world  !"  I  exclaimed,  in  the  firm  belief  that 
the  bullet  had  passed  through  my  body,  and  tliat  my  days  were  ended. 
The  chasseurs  came  to  pick  me  up;  and,  finding  that  I  was  still 
alive,  demanded  my  sword.  1  was  in  no  condition  to  refuse ;  and, 
surrendering  it,  I  received  many  compliments  from  my  generous  ene- 
mies on  the  courage  I  had  displayed.  I  was  carried  before  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  troop  ;  and,  on  the  way  thither,  the  foot  sol- 
diers, to  whose  care  I  was  committed,  obligingly  eased  me  of  my 
purse,  my  watch,  and  a  ring  which  Charlotte  had  given  me.  The 
colonel  asked  me  what  rank  I  held.  1  could  not  reply  a  teacher  of 
philosophy,  so  I  boldly  announced  myself  as  adjutant-general.  Out 
of  respect  to  that  rank,  my  conquerors  made  me  sit  down  to  breakfast 
with  them,  and  kindly  consoled  me  for  my  disgrace,  by  reminding  me 
that  war  had  its  chances,  against  which  courage  could  do  nothing. 
I  was  soon  left  alone,  the  officers  having  gone  whither  their  duty 
called  them  ;  and,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  I  began  to  ruminate 
on  my  strange  destiny.  1  recollected  at  this  moment  my  triumphal 
songs,  and,  thinking  that,  if  they  were  found  upon  me,  I  might  ex- 
perience some  disagreeable  consequences,  I  looked  cautiously  about 
to  see  if  any  one  was  observing  me,  and  then  threw  them  into  the 
fire.  While  T  was  watching  the  progress  of  their  being  consumed, 
with  at  least  as  much  pleasure  as  their  composition  had  caused  me, 
and  was  not  sorry  to  find  that  in  my  hurry  I  had  also  thrown  away 
my  appointment  to  the  living,  the  same  soldiers  who  had  taken 
my  watch  and  money,  came  up  and  asked  what  I  was  burning.  I 
replied,  but  not  without  hesitation,  that  they  were  family  papers, 
letters,  things  of  no  account;  but  it  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  my 
questioners  to  believe  me ;  they  stripped  me  of  my  hat,  boots,  and 
cloak,  and  ordered  me  to  follow  two  of  their  troop  to  the  head-quarters. 
In  this  condition,  half  naked,  without  hat  or  shoes,  I  was  marched 
through  horrible  roads,  in  a  damp  day  at  the  latter  end  of  October,  t© 
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the  village  in  which  the  general's  quarters  were.  He  was  in  a  pretty 
little  country-house  just  without  the  village;  sentinels  mounted  and 
on  foot  guarded  the  door,  and  officers  ot"  various  ranks  were  going 
quickly  in  and  out  of  the  house.  I  was  marched  into  a  sort  of  mili- 
tary office,  where  I  was  asked  my  name  and  rank.  Some  of  the 
officers  exclaimed  against  the  treatment  I  had  undergone,  and  one 
of  them  having  promised  to  procure  me  some  clothes,  I  was  dismissed, 
to  join  the  other  prisoners.  The  first  objects  that  my  eyes  fell  on, 
when  I  entered  the  room  destined  for  my  companions  in  misfortune, 
were  the  gallant  Charlemagne,  who  was  eating  his  soup-maigre  from 
a  bowl  which  an  old  woman,  who  had  followed  our  regiment  as  a 
kind  of  suttler,  held  in  her  lap.  "  Ah!  general,"  I  cried,  after  I 
had  embraced  him,  •'  is  this  the  supper  you  talked  about  eating  to- 
night with  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  immortal  warriors." 

'*-*  I  am  delighted  to  find  you  still  alive,"  he  cried  ;  "  because  our 
king  has  another  brave  officer  spared  to  serve  him.  But  why  did  you 
not  moderate  your  fury  ?  I  saw  your  attack  upon  the  three  chas- 
seurs, and  how  you  put  them  to  flight.  Your  example  animated  the 
drooping  courage  of  my  troop  ;  we  fought  bravely  for  half  an  hour, 
and  then,  seeing  that  we  were  surrounded,  were  obliged  to  lay  down 
our  arms.  But  come  and  partake  our  supper.  While  I  was  discus- 
sing the  soup,  the  officer  of  the  guard  returned,  and  inquiring  for  the 
adjutant-general,  made  me  many  apologies  for  the  ill  behaviour  of 
the  foot  soldiers ;  at  the  same  time  he  brought  me  some  clothes,  and 
several  bottles  of  wine.  I  made  suitable  acknowledgments  to  my 
generous  conqueror,  and  availed  myself  of  his  bounty.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  we  were  marched  to  Francfort-on-the-Oder,  which  gave 
me  no  small  uneasiness  ;  because,  it  occurred  to  me  as  very  probable, 
that  in  that  town,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  1  knew,  some 
persons  might  recognise  me,  and  my  captors  would  hear  the  adjutant- 
general  called  "  Doctor."  I  pulled  my  hat  over  my  eyes  as  I  en- 
tered the  town,  and  luckily  passed  without  any  of  the  inconve- 
nience I  anticipated. 

We  were  quartered  in  a  little  inn,  with  a  guard  of  honour  at  the 
door;  and,  although  we  offered  our  parole  that  we  would  not  attempt 
to  escape,  we  were  refused  permission  to  go  into  the  town.  When 
it  became  dark  I  went  down  stairs,  and,  finding  no  person  to  oppose 
me,  walked  through  the  streets  to  the  town- gate,  where  the  sentinel, 
taking  me,  probably,  for  a  French  officer,  oft'ered  no  objection  to  my 
passing  through.  As  soon  as  I  had  cleared  the  gate  I  manfully  took 
to  my  heels,  and  ran,  as  hard  as  I  could,  for  about  an  hour.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  being  quite  out  of  breath,  and  very  hungry,  I  be- 
gan to  ask  the  adjutant-general  what  he  intended  to  do.  I  knew  not 
where  I  was,  nor  how  I  should  satisfy  the  hunger  that  had  began  to 
torment  me;  and  hunger  is  never  so  sharp  as  when  one  has  no  means 
of  satisfying  it,  and  life  never  more  dear  than  when  one  knows  not 
how  to  sustain  it.  At  this  moment  I  heard  the  barking  of  dogs,  and 
saw  lights,  which  convinced  me  that  I  approached  a  village.  Before 
the  only  inn  in  the  place  stood  a  small  carriage,  drawn  by  two  horses, 
whose  heads  were  turned  towards  the  road  I  was  pursuing.  Nobody 
was  in  the  coach.  I  felt  in  my  pockets,  but  could  not  find  the 
smallest  piece  of  money.  My  hunger  tormented  me  beyond  bearing. 
As  an  officer,  1  could  not  beg,  still  less  was  I  inclined  to  starve,  and 
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entered  the  stable  without  exactly  knowing  what  I  intended  to  do. 
I  saw,  lying  on  an  old  corn-bin,  a  round  hat,  a  smock-frock,  and  a 
whip.  Blessed  be  the  man  who  invented  presence  of  mind  !  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  my  uniform  was  off,  and  the  countryman's  clothes 
on,  and  I  walked  quietly  out  of  the  stable,  intending  to  get  behind 
the  carriage  when  it  should  set  off.  While  I  was  proceeding  I  was 
surprised  by  being  struck  two  violent  blows,  which  tumbled  me  into 
the  mud;  while  the  Frenchman,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  this 
favour,  called  to  me,  with  many  imprecations,  to  make  haste.  Before 
I  could  guess  the  cause  of  this  treatment,  he  had  lifted  me  up  again 
by  the  collar,  and,  pushing  me  towards  the  seat,  jumped  into  the  car- 
riage, and  bid  me  drive  on.  it  was  clear  that  he  took  me  for  the 
driver  of  his  coach,  and,  as  I  had  no  inclination  to  rectify  his  mis- 
take, I  did  his  bidding,  and  whipped  the  horses  to  their  utmost  speed. 
This  appeared  to  satisfy  my  new  master  extremely,  who  probably 
had  his  reasons,  not  Ic^is  forcible  than  mine,  to  get  away  from  the 
French  army.  I  perceived  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  when  I  could 
venture  to  turn  my  head  round,  that  he  was  a  French  commissary. 
Our  conversation  was  extremely  laconic,  as,  in  conformity  with  my 
character,  I  pretended  not  to  understand  French.  He  asked  me  if  it 
was  far  to  Posen,  and  whether  there  were  many  Prussians  there;  — 
to  both  of  which  questions,  when  1  replied  in  the  affirmative,  he  again 
urged  me  to  drive  as  fast  possible.  While  I  was  thus  pursuing  the 
road  to  Poland,  and  thinking  that  I  was  in  the  best  possible  dispo- 
sition for  composing  a  sermon  on  resignation,  to  be  preached,  if  ever 
I  should  get  my  living,  I  saw  the  glittering  of  arms  before  me.  The 
commissary  saw  them  at  the  same  time,  and  cocked  his  pistols. 
Some  soldiers  who  were  in  the  road  called  out  to  me  to  stop.  My 
master  bid  me  go  on,  and  I  believing  that  the  soldiers  were  a  part  of 
the  French  army,  told  them  he  was  a  French  general.  Again  they 
cried  out  to  stop,  and  the  pretended  general,  jumping  outof  the  coach, 
fired  upon  them.  The  fire  was  returned,  my  horses  became  frightened 
and  set  off  at  full  gallop  which  1  did  not  try  to  check,  while  the 
clashing  of  sabres  and  the  noise  of  fire  arms  sounded  in  my  ears. 
Soon  afterwards  nothing  was  to  be  heard,  and  thanks  to  the  sagacity 
and  speed  of  my  horses,  I  was  safe  ;  to  my  great  surprise,  I  was  not 
even  wounded.  It  would  have  been  madness  to  return,  and  what 
became  of  the  poor  commissary  I  could  never  discover.  A  small 
village  was  before  me,  where  I  intended  to  stop  to  rest  my  horses 
which  were  now  almost  spent.  Perhaps  the  commissary  might  rejoin 
me,  but  if  he  did  not  what  was  I  to  do  with  the  coach  and  horses, 
which  I  had  no  right  to  sell  and  which  I  could  not  keep.  While  I 
was  in  this  perplexity  I  arrived  at  the  inn,  where  I  had  my  horses 
stabled  and  got  some  warm  beer  for  myself.  I  had  no  money,  but  I 
intended,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  leave  my  hat  and  my  smock  frock, 
neither  of  Avhich  fitted  me,  in  payment  of  my  reckoning.  While 
I  was  sitting  near  the  fire,  the  hostess  asked  me  if  I  would  take  a 
young  woman  to  a  neighbouring  town.  I  replied  that  I  would  wil- 
lingly, but  that  I  intended  to  set  off  at  day  break,  and  having  ar- 
ranged with  the  hostess  what  the  traveller  should  pay  me,  I  went  to 
lie  down  in  the  stable.  It  may  be  imagined  that  1  did  not  sleep 
much,  and  as  soon  as  the  day  began  to  appear,  I  arose  and  went  to 
inspect  the  carriage.     It  was  pierced  through  with  musket  balls,  the 
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scabbard  of  a  sword  lay  at  the  bottom,  a  pipe  was  on  the  seat  and 
acofFer  under  it  which  was  locked.  I  bade  the  hostess  take  the  money 
for  myself  and  my  horses,  from  what  the  traveller  was  to  pay  me, 
and  seated  myself  in  the  carriage.  The  passenger  got  in  imme- 
diately afterwards,  but  the  morning  was  so  dark  and  she  was  so 
muttled  up,  that  1  could  not  distinguish  whether  she  was  young  or  old. 
She  placed  herself  in  the  opposite  coiner  and  was  soon  asleep.  The 
fatigues  of  the  night  overpowered  me,  and  as  the  road  was  perfectly 
straight,  I  left  the  horses  to  their  own  guidance,  and,  following  the 
example  of  my  companion,  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  dreamt  of 
Charlotte  and  my  living.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  slept,  butlAvas 
awoke  by  the  jolting  of  the  carriage,  as  the  horses  passed  over  a 
bridge.  It  was  now  quite  daylight.  I  looked  at  my  companion, 
whose  eyes  I  found  fixed  on  mine.  T  looked  again,  for  I  believed 
thar  the  sudden  light  had  deceived  me;  then  I  thought  that  I  was 
dreaming  still,  for  Charlotte  seemed  to  be  before  me.  "  Is  it,  indeed, 
you,"  she  asked,  looking  at  my  mustachios,  the  single  remnant  of  my 
ancient  costume  of  adjutant-general — then  at  nij'  ragged  smock-frock, 
covered  with  mud.  "  Indeed  it  is,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  tell  me,  Char- 
lotte, how  came  you  here.''  The  joy  which  we  felt  at  this  sudden 
meeting,  after  a  separation  which  we  believed  would  have  been  eter- 
nal, prevented  us  from  replying,  ^^'e  shed  tears  of  joy,  and  remained  , 
locked  in  each  others  arms  for  some  minutes.  As  soon  as  I  could 
speak,  I  recounted  to  Charlotte  the  adventures  of  my  military  life. 
Hers  were  much  more  simple  : — her  mother  had  sent  for  her;  she  had 
come  by  a  coach  to  Frankfort;  and,  as  atthatplace  the  French  had 
put  all  the  carriages  and  horses  in  requisition,  she  proceeded  on  foot  to 
the  village  where  I  had  found  her.  We  stopped  at  the  next  town  to 
breakfast,  Avhere  the  barber  removed  my  mustachios,  and  Charlotte 
had  procured  for  me  a  coat  and  hat;  so  that  I  could  sit  by  her  side 
without  attracting  too  much  notice.  When  we  pursued  our  road,  we 
began  to  talk  over  our  affairs.  We  agreed  that,  as  the  bans  had  been 
published,  our  marriage  must  necessarily  take  place.  I  was  to  write 
to  my  friend,  at  Frankfort,  to  get  information  about  the  living  to 
which  I  had  been  appointed.  Charlotte  had  saved  about  100  crowns, 
which  would  suffice  for  our  immediate  wants ;  and,  in  case  of  the 
worst,  I  could  establish  a  school  somewhere.  W^hile  we  were  talking 
of  the  felicity  which  we  should  enjoy  in  the  midst  of  our  poverty,  we 
heard  something  fall  at  our  feet.  1  looked;  it  was  a  louis-d'or.  I 
asked  Charlotte  if  she  had  dropped  it,  but  she  had  no  gold.  Imme- 
diately after  a  similar  noise  was  heard,  and  again  a  louis-d'or  fell. 
"  It  must  be  some  benevolent  fairy,"  I  exclaimed,  "  who  has  heard 
our  conversation  ;"  and,  while  I  was  speaking,  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened a  third  time.  I  was  convinced  there  must  be  something  extra- 
ordinary in  this,  and,  stopping  the  horses,  I  commenced  a  search, 
when  I  perceived,  through  a  small  space  in  the  lid  of  the  coffer,  which 
was  under  the  seat,  a  fourth  piece  of  gold.  I  forced  open  the  coffer, 
and  discovered  the  cause  of  the  noise  v.hich  I  had  heard,  but  which 
\  had  taken  for  a  chain.  A  bag,  filled  v.'ith  gold,  had  come  undone; 
other  bags,  more  solid,  were  piled  one  upon  another.  How  the  com- 
missary had  become  possessed  of  this  treasure  1  knew  not,  but  I  knew  ^ 
that  it  did  not  belong  to  me  and  Charlotte,  and  I  put  back  the  three 
louis  into  the  bag,  which  we  fastened,  and  continued  our  journey  as 
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if  nothing  had  happened,  Charlotte's  mother  was  delighted  to  sec 
us,  and  to  her  we  contided  the  care  of  our  treasure.  I  announced  in 
the  public  journals,  at  many  difterent  times,  that  I  had  found  a  coach, 
horses,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  invited  the  owner  to 
claim  them.  My  attempts  to  discover  him  were  vain,  no  one  ever 
appeared.  In  this  happy  manner  did  my  adventures  terminate;  I  was 
richer  than  I  ever  hoped  to  be,  and  the  admirable  Charlotte  was  my 
wife.  I  sent  my  friend,  at  Berlin,  a  present,  more  than  suflicient  for 
the  loss  of  his  carriage,  which  the  major  had  carried  off;  I  renounced 
my  clerical  functions,  and  bought  a  delightful  little  estate  in  the  coun- 
try, where  I  live  in  perfect  happiness,  with  Charlotte  and  her  mother. 


MR,  FRANK  FEGAN  S  FAMILIAR  EPISTLE    TO   THE   EDITOR, 

My  Dear  Sir, 

You  are  not  to  be  startled  at  the  length  of  this  communication,  nor 
at  the  rambling  style  in  which  it  is  written  ;  for  what  you  may  call 
fault  the  first,  that  is,  the  length  of  the  article,  I  have,  as  you  may 
well  guess,  a  very  substantial  reason, — fifteen  pounds  a  sheet  would 
tempt  any  man  to  write — it  might  cure  even  a  Spartan  of  his  parsimo- 
nious brevity  ;  as  to  the  style  and  matter  of  my  epistle,  the  [)ublisher.s 
and  I  thoroughly  understand  each  other.  I  had  a  hatred,  a  cordial 
hatred,  for  all  ideas  of  system  or  regularity,  and  they,  in  the  most 
goodnatured  manner,  gave  me  my  way,  "  Let  us,"  said  they,  "  have 
but  an  article  from  your  pen  and  we  are  content.  The  name  of  Fegan 
will  procure  attention  for  any  thing  that  is  published ; — let  us  have  it 
then,  whether  it  be  a  song  or  sermon," 

Well,  then,  be  kind  enough  to  let  your  English  friends  know,  that, 
among  the  Irish,  they  have  to  look  for  any  thing  but  permanent  tran- 
quillity;  party  bitterness  is  at  its  height.  The  north  is,  indeed,  in 
an  alarming  state,  principally  owing  to  the  pious  exertions  of  the 
Reverend  Komney  Robinson,  and  other  goodly  preachers  of  the 
"  Gospel  of  peace;"  the  contending  factions  have  not  actually  come 
to  blows,  but  there  is  no  answering  for  the  trifle  that  may  bring  about 
such  an  event;  the  Orange  yeomanry  are  all  well  armed,  and  only 
want  the  word  to  fall  on  ;  but  the  others  tell  them,  very  coolly,  that 
they  are  in  no  hurry,  but  intend  to  choose  their  own  time.  This 
is  not  exactly  the  state  in  which  a  prudent  Englishman  would  wish 
Ireland  to  be  at  the  opening  of  a  war,  of  which  i'ew  can  fix  the  extent 
or  duration.  Mr.  Canning  talks  of  the  war  of  opinion  as  the  most 
tremendous  of  all  struggles ;  he  threatens  the  despots  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  rightly,  with  such  a  war;  but  I  would  ask  him,  or  his  col- 
leagues, is  it  not  a  war  of  this  character  that  is  to  be  apprehended  in 
Ireland — a  struggle,  on  the  part  of  seven-eighths  of  the  nation,  against 
unequitable  exaction  and  unjust  degradation — a  struggle  against  in- 
vincible ignorance  and  unreasoning  bigotry  ?  All  the  Catholic  mil- 
lions seek  is,  simply,  fair  play,  and  John  Bull  only  degrades  himself 
by  refusing  it;  but,  "  as  honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  so  would  fair 
dealing,  in  this  case,  be  the  safest  and  cheapest  course.  Of  what 
possible  use  to  an  Englishman  can  our  disturbed  situation  be  ?  Even 
in  the  way  of  amusement  it  is  a  most  costly  sport — an  extravagant 
and  somewhat  dangerous  sort  of  pastime.     What  Londoner  is  made 
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better  or  happier  by  reading  the  pompous  and  drunken  iiarangues  of 
bloated  parsons  or  bigotted  corporators  ?  in  which  common  decency  is 
outraged  and  common  prudence  forgotten — in  which  Protestantism  is 
perpetually  talked  of,  and  Christianity  overlooked  altogether?  Would 
not  a  rational  Briton  feel  easier,  bolder,  and  prouder,  if  he  beheld 
every  thing  calm  here,  and  knew  that  we  were  ready  to  pull  firmly 
with  him  in  the  momentous  struggle  that  has  commenced?  It  ought 
to  be  his  feeling.  Millions  are  voted  annually  to  keep  Ireland  in 
tranquillity  ; — no  !  I  mistake,  it  is  to  keep  her  in  a  state  of  agitation. 
Let  the  plan  be  changed, — let  the  grant  be  refused, — let  the  armies 
be  withdrawn;  try  what  fair  dealing  will  do, — adopt  the  cheap  and 
easy  system  of  common  justice,  and  the  result  will  satisfy  you. 

O'Connel  and  his  supporters  (by  which  term  I  mean  six  millions  of 
Catholics)  do  not  affect  to  conceal  their  delight  at  the  prospect  of  a 
geyeral  war;  the  leader  says  boldly,  that  the  first  sword  drawn  by  a 
French  soldier,  is  the  signal  for  the  emancipation  of  Ireland.  In  this 
prediction,  I  fear,  he  will  be  disappointed.  There  is  an  incorrigible 
stubbonmess,  an  ignorant  infatuation,  about  some  folk  in  power,  that 
will  enable  them  to  hold  out  against  reason,  expediency,  and  in- 
evitable necessity  itself.     Let  us  hope,  however,  for  the  best. 

The  eloquence  of  Shiel  seems  brightening  in  every  new  effort — 
splendid,  impassioned,  and  forcible ;  the  delight  of  his  immediate  au- 
ditors, the  inspirer  of  distant  admirers.  Liberty,  and  the  cause  of 
liberty,  in  Ireland,  may  well  be  proud  of  such  a  champion  ;  and  what 
gives  him  grace,  particularly  in  the  eyes  of  a  Fegan,  is  his  extreme 
modesty  ;  he  walks  the  streets,  enters  the  courts  or  the  rooms  of  the 
Association,  and  he  moves  as  if  he  sought  to  shun  observation  ;  this, 
in  so  young  a  man,  is,  indeed,  to  be  admired. 

John  Claudius  Beresford,  the  immaculate  John  Claudius,  is  about 
to  correct  a  passage  in  Irish  history :  he  is  about  proving,  that  all 
the  stories  of  the  riding-house  v.'ere  mere  inventions ;  and  that  he 
knew  no  more  of  the  floggings,  and  pickettings,  and  cappings,  that 
went  on  there,  than  did  the  babe  unborn.  This  is  singular !  it  is  passing 
strange!  But,  it  is  still  supposed,  that  the  folks  of  the  Waterford 
Chronicle,  if  they  cannot  revive  the  sooty-skinned  Horrish,  will  be 
able  to  furnish  some  admitted  tacts,  that  have  rather  an  aukward 
appearance. 

In  the  north,  the  Bible-folk  are  eagerly  seconding  their  Orange 
brethren  in  the  work  of  irritation;  indeed,  of  the  two,  they  are  the 
most  active  and  the  most  teasing.  The  Orangeman  may  be  likened 
to  the  wasp :  you  know  him  at  once,  by  his  colour,  and  his  free  air 
of  open  hostility;  and,  consequently,  can  prepare  for  him :  but  the 
saint  comes  on  you  like  the  gadfly,  of  whom  you  take  little  notice, 
until  you  find  the  blood  flowing  from  the  spot  on  which  he  has  set- 
tled. There  are  a  pair  of  similes  for  you  !  !  Six  of  these  sanctified 
agitators  (having  between  them  five  diff"erent  religions)  visited  Cavan 
a  few  days  ago.  The  Catholic  Primate,  Dr.  Curtis,  was  there  at  the 
time  ;  and  the  holy  ones  thought  it  a  fine  opening  for  a  Bible  battle. 
They  sent  a  message  to  the  doctor,  modestly  challenging  any  six  prc- 
lates  (nothing  less  than  prelates)  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  he  might 
choose  to  name  !  The  venerable  bishop  treated  them  with  silent  con- 
tempt, and  wisely  left  them  to  settle  religious  points  among  themselves ! 
I  must  impress  it  on  you,  my   dear  Editor,  that  the  stories  of  conr 
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versions  is  a  desperate  game,  got  up  to  insure  the  grant  for  Kildare- 
Street.     Put  Hume  on  his  guard  ! 

In  the  literary  way,  there  is  nothing  new  in  Dublin.  Mortimer 
O'SuUivan's  bigotted  magazine  moves  sluggishly  on  !  Bolster's,  I 
understand,  takes  well ;  and,  indeed,  it  deserves  encouragement.  If 
it  were  not  that  I  am  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  great  work  1  formerly 
spoke  to  you  about,  I  would  feel  inclined  to  volunteer  them  an  article  ; 
it  would  stamp  the  reputation  of  the  periodical  at  once.  Like  all 
men  of  genius,  however,  I  am  confoundedly  indolent.  AVhat,  in 
the  name  of  wonder,  is  Blackwood  about?  His  magazine  will  go  to 
the  devil  altogether.  The  December  number  was  stupidity  itself;  it 
had  only  five  articles,  of  formidable  length  and  uncjuestionable  dul- 
ness ;  Di  Visari  was  the  only  one  I  could  read  through  with  any 
patience.  The  Noctes  Ambrosianse  have  been  gradually  sinking; 
they  were  once  the  cream  of  the  work,  but  they  are  now  mere 
Balaam ! 

How  is  it  that  Tom  Campbell  happens  to  be  so  teased  by  his  cor- 
respondents ?  In  every  number  he  gives  them  a  lesson  in  explanation 
of  the  way  in  which  he  is  to  be  addressed  ;  but  the  rogues  still  appear 
incorrigible.  They  will  be  worrving  you  in  the  same  manner,  1  sup- 
pose; but  take  this  hint, — keep  your  lodgings  a  secret,  and  make  the 
publishers  pay  for  every  letter  you  receive  on  editorial  business. 
What  fool  was  it  that  furnished  ^Vhittaker■s  magazine  with  the  Irish 
Bench  article?  What  a  sample  of  that  bench  did  he  commence 
Avith !  He  might  as  reasonably  have  begun  sketches  of  the  Irish 
poets,  by  introducing  Ilomney  Bobinson  ;  or,  to  go  still  lower,  by 
showing  off  "  grovelling  Stott,"  omp  of  lloniney's  first  patrons. 

Hunt  and  Clarke's  London  Magazine  is  meddling  with  Irish  matters 
also.  I  don't  think  much  of  what  they  have  done  in  that  way  ;  you, 
and  you  alone,  can  do  Irish  subjects  full  justice.  Rouse  you,  then! 
my  old  buck;  it  is  Fegan  calls  you;  he  bids  you  brush  away  these 
moths,  that  disfigure  every  thing  they  touch  ! 

Wiiat  are  all  the  bards  about?  has  all  their  poetical  inspiration  eva- 
porated through  the  "  Souvenirs,"  and  the  "  Forget  Me  Not's  .''" 
There  is  not,  after  all,  much  of  what  is  really  excellent  in  these 
annuals  Lay  aside  the  charm  of  great  names,  and  you  will  soon 
find  the  articles  heavy  enouuh.  One  thing  in  them  annoys  me ;  it  is 
the  ostentatious  showing   off  of  would-be    great    names ;   the  Rev. 

this,  and  Miss that,  tic.     I  will  write  an  entire  "  Aimual" 

myself  ;l  can  and  will  do  the  thing;  prose,  poetry,  science,  metaphy- 
sics,,all  are  alike  to  me  !  at  home  everywhere.  You  know  well  what 
Mr.  Francis  Fegan  is  capable  of;  try  what  the  publishers  would  offer. 

Our  theatre  is  confoundedly  dull;  we  have  no  "  star;"  but,  pro- 
bably, so  much  the  better.  Still,  it  is  damned  provoking  to  see  or 
hear  the  fudgical  songs  and  trifling  melodrames  that  draw  crowds ; 
indeed,  your  regular  p'ay-going  people,  after  all,  are  mostly  beings 
of  a  narrow  mind;   I  despise  them  all. 

Sectarian  bitterness  here  infuses  itself  into  every  concern  of  life, 
even  in  trade.  We  have  two  rival  banks  :  the  Popish  bank,  in  Marl- 
borough Street ;  and  the  Protestant  bank,  in  College  Green.  lam 
told,  that  a  docket  of  bills  is  disposed  of  in  the  one  concern  and  in 
the  other,  by  the  way  in  which  the  indorser  of  them  hsppens  to  say 
his  prayers !     This  story,    however,    may  be  an   idle   one.     Still, 
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sometliing  must  be  done;  silly  distinctions  must  be  destroyed;  and 
then  men  may  learn  charity  and  common  sense.  1  have  done  much 
to  enlighten  this  perverse  generation ;  with  your  aid,  I  hope  to  do 
much  more. 

Believe  me,  ray  dear  sir, 
3Iount  Street,  With  due  deference,  your's, 

J^u^iifi"  Francis  Fegan. 


THE   ASCENDANCY. — BY    CAPTAIN    ROCK. 


*'  Here  we  go  up,  up,  up." — Nursery  Rhymes. 


"  A  LOYAL  SUBJECT  AND  A  REAL  ENGLISHMAN,"  WaS  the  eu- 
logistic epitaph  engraved  on  the  tomb-stone  of  a  great  lover  of 
pooldoodies,  a  fat  Gahvay  corporator,  who  died  from  repletion,  in 
the  fourteenth  century.*  Like  the  children  of  Bramah  in  the  east, 
your  "  real  Englishman,"  in  the  west,  concentrated  in  himself  all 
the  virtues,  and  all  the  emolument  too,  of  the  favourite  caste.  He 
only,  like  our  Davy  M'Cleary,  was  "  loyal"  according  to  the  cant 
of  that  day ;  and  he  took  good  care  that  his  loyalty  should  not  be 
uriproductive  :  like  the  John  Bull  of  modern  times,  he  was  an  adept 
in  the  mysteries  of  Cocker ;  he  knew  the  value  of  confiscations,  of 
monopolies  of  places,  of  pensions.  His  conscience  lay  in  his  pocket, 
and  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  golden  tide,  in  the  vasty  depth  of 
his  purse,  was  the  criterion  which  guided  his  embarkations  on  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  time.  He  was  loyal,  and  the  mere  Irish 
^vere  rebellious,  when  his  coffers  required  replenishing.  The  purse! 
the  purse  !  is  the  only  genuine  political  barometer ;  kings  should  take 
out  a  patent. 

Your  "  real  Englishman"  also  knew,  like  his  worthy  descendants, 
the  value  of  the  kingly  ear,  when  engaged  exclusively,  and  that 
his  privileges  should  not  be  invaded,  that  he  alone  might  fatten  on 
the  royal  domain,  he  took  care  to  enhance  his  own  value  by  repre- 
senting others  as  worthless ;  disuse  begot  a  habit  in  the  prince  un- 
favourable to  the  voice  of  complaint;  he  had  been  so  long  removed 
from  its  sound,  that  at  length  he  could  not  recognise  it  even  when  it 
approached  him,  and,  like  the  hypocrite  heirs  of  a  deaf  testator,  the 
ascendancy  men,  availing  themselves  of  his  infirmities,  abused  the 
confidence  of  him  in  whose  mistaken  bounty  they  revelled. 

Circumstances  occasion  variety;  nature  has  made  all  men  alike. 
*'  From  Indus  to  the  Pole,"  the  few  ever  have  oppressed  the  many : 
ascendancy  has  prevailed  more  or  less  in  all  nations  of  the  world  ; 
it  prevails  yet ;  opposite  systems  of  religion  are  by  no  means  neces- 
sary to  generate  a  goodly  race  of  intolerants ;  you  can  have  Eldons 
and  Goulburns,  Colonel  Blackers  and  Parson  Robiusons,  without  a 
reformation,  without  two  Christian  turnpikes  on  the  road  to  heaven  ; 


*  See  Hardiman's  excellent  history  of  Galway,  a  work  deserving  not  only  of 
praise  but  of  imitation.  I 
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without  a  turnpike  at  all.  Rascally  Turkey  has  her  intolerants  in  po- 
litics ;  so  has  Greek  Russia,  Catholic  Poland,  and  Catholic  Hungary, 
There  is  no  religious  exclusion  here,  but  still  there  is  a  vile  ascen- 
dancy, almost  as  vile  as  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland.  Your 
mere  Hungarian,  or  mere  Pole,  is  treated  nearly  as  bad  as  Paddy 
has  been  treated,  as  he  is  yet  treated  ;  and  when  we  complain 
of  Protestantism,  and  our  opponents  of  Catholicism,  we  mutually 
forget  that  the  ascendancy  faction,  the  fathers  of  our  Magees  and 
Chesters,  took  root,  curse  on  the  hand  who  planted  them  !  at  a  time 
when  there  were  neither  Bible  distributors  nor  tract  distributors  ; 
when  members  of  Parliament  were  not  called  upon  to  swear  that 
their  friends,  neighbours,  nay,  the  wives  and  children  of  some  of 
them,  were  idolaters.  There  was  a  "  favourite  few"  when  there 
was  but  one  altar,  and,  to  do  our  modern  ascendancy  justice,  they 
are  Hyperian  to  a  Satyr  when  compared  with  the  "  real  Englishmen," 
of  the  four  centuries  which  succeeded  the  twelfth ;  for  though  some  of 
the  Orange  parsons  of  Armagh  are,  hyena-like,  pleased  with  the 
prospect  of  human  carnage,  yet  they  can  no  longer  kill  mere  Irish- 
men legally,  though  their  satellites  do  it  sometimes  with  impunity ; 
butyour  "  real  Englishman"  had  no  need  to  seek  the  subterfuges  of  the 
law,  to  pack  an  Orange  jury,  to  suborn  Orange  witnesses;  he  had  no 
occasion  to  blink  his  purpose,  to  pretend  that  injustice  was  impartial 
justice,  for  the  law  was  on  his  side;  it  declared  the  utmost  iniquity 
legal-murder  a  deed  of  patriotism  ! 

"  This  day,"  almost  any  day  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century 
will  do, — "  our  loyal  citizens  of  Dublin,"  say  the  chronologists — 
*'  went  out  and  killed  one  hundred  of  the  O'Kavanaghs  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow;"  the  next  day  two  hundred  OTooles  fell  a  sacrifice; 
and  the  following  day  the  corpses  of  three  hundred  O'Mores  de- 
lighted the  eyes  of  your  "  real  Englishman." 

"  Crimson  now  the  rivers  ran, 

With  human  blood — the  smell  of  death 
Came  reeking  from  those  lovely  bowers, 
And  man,  the  sacrifice  of  man, 

Mingled  his  taunt  with  every  breath 
Upwafled  from  the  innocent  flowers." 

But,  thank  God!  it  cannot  be  said  of  Ireland  that, 

"  Her  throne  had  fall'n — her  pride  was  crush'd, 
Iler  sons  were  willing  slaves,  nor  blush'd. 
In  their  own  land — no  more  their  own, 
To  crouch  beneath  a  stranger's  throne." 

No  ;  they  redeemed  the  character  of  human  nature  ;  they  repaid  con- 
tempt with  contempt ;  and  gave  blow  for  blow.  It  is  the  cant 
of  the  day,  even  among  Irishmen,  to  boast  of  Irish  loyalty,  of  Irish 
fidelity  to  an  English  sovereign — English  laws,  when  the  one  desired 
their  extirpation,  and  the  other  anticipated  their  extinction  !  History 
is  quoted,  acts  of  Parliament  are  quoted,  public  documents  are 
quoted,  but  fortunately  no  one  believes  these  ;  they  are  all  falsified  by 
facts,  by  the  testimony  of  human  nature  :  Irishmen  were  not  loyal ; 
they  could  not  be  loyal,  for,  as  sure  as  that  "  the  flesh  will  quiver 
where  the  pincers  tear,"  the  subject  will  revolt,  when  he  dares,  against 
the  sovereign  who  docs   at  do  him  justice,  act  least  that  kind  of 
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justice  which  establishes  equality  among  the  people  of  the  same 
country.  Was  not  this  the  case  in  Ireland?  How  else  account  for 
perpetual  turmoil,  for  incessant  hostilities?  If  these  did  not  produce 
better  effects,  we  must  not  forget,  that  want  of  success  proves  want 
of  skill, — want  of  direction,  but  by  no  means  a  want  of  intention. 

"  In  pride,  in  erring  pride,"  the  evil  of  ascendancy  lies  ;  national 
vanity  proceeds  from  many  circumstances,  and  the  vanity  of  public 
bodies  arises  from  ignorance  fostered  by  partial  laws.  The  patriot's 
"  first  best  country  ever  is  at  home;^'  John  Bull  admits  of  no  equal; 
Monsieur  is  a  pattern  of  excellence;  the  Chinese  has  got,  in  his  own 
estimation,  two  eyes,  while  Providence  has  limited  their  neighbours  to 
one  ;  Paddy  laughs  at  all  these,  but  Paddy  has  here  his  weak  points 
as  well  as  others,  though  certainly  not  in  the  same  degree;  this  in- 
tolerant vanity  is  found  in  sects  and  parties  as  well  as  in  nations.  The 
peasant  views  himself  with  complacency,  when  compared  to  the 
"  operative"  who  vegetates  in  those — 

"  Huge  buildings,  where  incessant  noise 

Is  made  by  springs  and  spindles,  girls  and  boys," 

while  the  cotton-weaver  assumes  a  face  of  pity,  when  speaking  of 
t  he  country  bumpkin,  whom  he  regards  with  ineffable  contempt. 

All  this  is  bearable;  but  when  the  "  Methodists"  claim  a  supe- 
riority over  the  "  Jumpers,"  Heraclitus  himself  should  laugh,  and 
perhaps  Democritus  might  weep  at  the  arrogant  assumption  of  Protes- 
tants, when  contrasted  with  their  Catholic  brethren. 

Yet  it  was  on  this  supposed  superiority  that  modern  ascendancy 
in  Ireland  was  built ;  on  this  pedestal,  frail  as  it  is,  it  yet  stands. 
The  Protestant  ascendant  took  the  place  of  the  "  real  Englishman," 
inheriting  all  his  presumption,  and,  heir  to  his  advantages;  like  him, 
he  considers  himself,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  a  much 
handsomer  animal  than  the  "  mere  Irishman"  of  modern  times;  and 
did  he  stop  here  all  might  be  well,  but  he  thinks  right  to  undertake  to 
make  laws  for  the  Catholic,  to  frame  a  religion  for  the  Catholic,  which 
the  Catholic  disapproves  of,  but  for  which  he  must  pay  ;  and  what's 
more,  your  Protestant  ascendant  forges  chains  for  the  Catholic  helot, 
and  because  the  helot  does  not  wear  them  gracefully,  because  he 
clanks  them  in  the  ear  of  his  oppressor,  he  is  reproached  as  a  dis- 
loyal subject,  as  an  ignorant,  superstitious,  priest-ridden  fool.  I  like 
the  last  charge  ;  false  accusation  has  often  done  what  love  of  justice 
had  declined  to  do ;  a  moral  wrong  is  felt  more  accutely  than  a 
political  degradation. 

It  is,  amidst  Orange  impudence  and  church  arrogance,  consol  tory 
to  find  that,  in  the  body  politic,  as  in  the  human  frame,  nature  has 
fixed  certain  correctives  to  counteract  the  folly  of  man,  and  revenge 
her  own  wrongs.  No  body  of  men  has  ever  assumed  to  themselves 
a  superiority,  without  virtually  descending  even  below  those  they  in- 
sulted. The  Spanish  ascendancy  in  South  America,  after  having 
blasted  the  happiness  of  their  country,  were  eventually  degraded,  by 
their  own  incapacity,  below  the  Creoles,  whom  they  affected  to  de- 
spise ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  aristocratic  ascendants  of  France, 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  were  the  most  ignorant  and  besotted  men 
in  the  world : — the  favoured  few  in  Spain  and  Portugal  form  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule;  and,  to  come  home  to  the  Irish  ascend- 
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ancy,  we  are  forcibly  struck  with  this  great  moral  and  political  truth — 
that  the  dignity  of  man  can  only  be  preserved  under  a  perfect  system 
of  equality. 

Tiiere  is  not  in  the  universe,  so  ignorant,  so  totally  stultified  a 
body  of  men  as  "  The  Ascendancy"  faction  in  Ireland.  Born  pre- 
sumptive heirs  to  all  the  good  things  of  office,  like  other  heirs,  they 
thought  it  enough  to  inherit — qualification  was  unnecessary;  but  while 
they  sported  amidst  the  spoils  of  state,  and  disdained  the  labour 
which  ennobles,  their  less  fortunate  brethren,  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources,  soon  surpassed  them  in  mental  accomplishments,  soon  be- 
came every  way  their  superiors,  with  the  single  exception  of  "  ex- 
clusive loyalty  :"  of  that  commodity  the  Orangemen  boasted  a  super- 
abundance; but  it  was  not  well  preserved — \\^ellesley  blew  upon  it, 
and  lo!  it  became  tainted — suspected. 

If  you  believe  themselves,  however,  they  are  the  most,  the  only 
intellectual  men  in  the  country;  and  the  Papists  are  an  unintel- 
iectual  race;  but  when  a  Turk  wants  to  reproach  a  man,  he  cries  out 
*'  a  Christian  dog!"  A  fool  is  always,  in  his  own  estimation,  the 
wisest  of  men.  But  we  require  other  proofs  of  superiority — of  equa- 
lity, than  the  drunken  declamations  of  Orange  gormandizers.  I  like 
the  smack  of  the  potheen;  but  when  the  wine  is  in,  the  wit  is  out; 
and  a  tipsy  man  always  sees  double.  On  this  principle  only  can  we 
account  for  the  boasting  of  Romuey,  Robinson,  George  Beresford, 
and  their  confreres.  It  would  require  more  than  the  penetration  of  a 
friend  to  discover  any  tokens  of  superiority  in  their  ribald  oratory,  in 
their  talentless,  tasteless  trash. 

To  prove  that  this  boast  was  mere  vaunting — unsubstantial  show,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  marshal  the  friends  of  liberality  against  the  ad- 
vocates of  exclusion;  and,  for  shortness,  let  us  do  it  negatively.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  ascendancy  has  not  one  man  of  decided 
talent  but  Mr.  Peel,  and  Mr.  Peel  is,  I  admit,  a  man  of  greater  talent 
than  even  his  friends  give  him  credit  for;  all  the  rest  is  "  leather  and 
prunella:"  and,  perhaps,  the  secretary  for  the  home  department  is  not 
quite  so  hostile  to  the  Catholic  claims  as  the  public  has  been  led  to 
belive.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  inferiority  of  the  exclusionists  in 
everything  but  numbers  is  still  more  remarkable.  "  Ay,  but  these  are 
all  Protestants."  Be  it  so;  but  they  are  not  all  ascendancy  men; 
if  they  were,  they  would  be  as  inefficient  as  Lethbridge  and  Moore. 
But  let  us  examine  the  question  more  closely.  Compare  the  "  fac- 
tion" with  the  "  Catholic  Association,"  and  in  which  does  mind  pre- 
dominate? which  body  gives  the  greater  proof  of  intellect,  of  poli- 
tical knowledge?  Who,  among  the  ascendants,  shall  we  compare  to 
Shiel — himself  a  host — a  creature  all  mind — all  eloquence.  "  Full 
of  the  day-god's  living  fire,"  he  seems  to  glow  with  intelligence — a 
kind  of  spiritualized  orator.  In  his  speeches  we  do  not  meet  those 
dull  repetitions  of  duller  common-place ;  he  is  no  retailer  of  other 
mens'  conceptions,  for,  at  every  sentence,  originality  flashes  upon 
you,  and  you  stand — involuntarily  stand — lost  in  admiration  of  the 
genius  which  conceives,  and  the  study  which  elaborates,  these  con- 
ceptions into  forms  so  beautiful,  and  so  perfect.  Yet  this  Shiel  is  a 
Catholic;  nay,  he  was  the  pupil  of  the  Jesuits!  Has  ascendancy, 
amongst  its  ranks,  one  man  whose  intellect  is  to  be  compared  to 
Shiel's?  Not  one.     Can  they  find  a  parallel  for  O'Connell,  as  a  pub- 
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lie  speaker,  be  his  defects  few  or  many?  As  a  political  tactician,  a 
fearless  advocate,  a  good  lawyer,  he  is  not  surpassed ;  and  yet  this 
O'Connell,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  a  Catholic,  and,  oh,  horrible! 
was  educated  at  St.  Omers !  Perhaps  ascendancy  can  find  an  equal 
for  Brie.     Who  is  he  ?     Orange  ingenuity  may  discover  him. 

But  Catholic  superiority  is  still  more  remarkable  in  those  intellec- 
tual pursuits  which  submit  themselves  with  greater  facility  to  exa- 
mination— to  impartial  criticism.  The  children  of  ascendancy  can- 
not boast  a  writer  among  tiiem  of  greater  celebrity  than  Graham,  the 
rhymer.  Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  and  Murthough  O'SuHivan.  Their  fame 
is  even  somewhat  more  circumscribed  than  the  Chinese  poet,  whose 
poems  could  not  be  procured  in  Am.sterdam ;  and,  unfortunately,  like 
other  celebrated  authors,  their  works  have  fallen  abortive  from  the 
press.  Inferior  to  these  is  Dr.  Miller,  an  unreadable  philosopher  upon 
history,  and  Dr.  Magee,  who  owes  all  his  reputation  as  a  writer  to  a 
closed  treatise,  pillaged  from  a  German. 

M  hat  a  contrast  do  these  pygmies  form  to  the  literary  giants  on  the 
Catholic  side.  Modestly  omitting  my  own  writings,  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  passing  over  the  erudite  pretensions  of  the  Editor,  we 
come  to  Tommy  Moore.  Tommy  is  a  Catholic,  and  uncpiestionably 
the  first  poet  of  the  day.  To  point  out  his  excellence  would,  indeed, 
be  a  work  of  supererogation.  Next  to  him,  in  point  of  talent,  at 
least  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  stands  Furlong,  and  he  too  is  a 
Catholic.  Changing  poetry  for  prose,  I  find  it  difficult  to  make  a 
selection  without  writing  a  catalogue.  In  history  and  theology  the 
Catholic  clergy  have  an  admitted  superiority;  and  in  the  regions  of 
fancy  Banim  is  unapproachable — yet  Banim  is  a  Catholic. 

Whilst  the  Catholics  have  thus,  with  undazzled  eye,  soared  into 
the  highest  heavens  of  literature,  the  ascendancy  have  been  content 
to  grovel  in  the  filth  of  party  pamphlets,  party  sermons,  and  fanatical 
tracts,  displaying  no  higher  efiort  than  a  philippic  against  Popery, 
priests,  and  Daniel  O'Connell,  whilst  their  eloquence  is  confined  to 
corporation  politics  and  Bible  meetings.  Contemptible,  however,  as 
they  are,  in  point  of  intellect  and  moral  honesty,  their  leaders  have 
been  too  successful  in  deluding  the  Orange  rabble  into  those  treason- 
able excesses,  which  demonstrate,  in  spite  of  Leslie,  Foster,  and 
Derry  Dawson,  that  the  lower  classes  of  Protestants,  in  the  north, 
are  ignorant,  brutalized,  and  degraded  ;  that,  like  the  Janissaries  of 
Turkey,  they  have  become  a  kind  of  military  pestilence — a  national 
nuisance,  and  that  the  good  of  society  requires,  if  not  their  annihi- 
lation, at  least  the  dissolution  of  the  order  to  which  they  belong.  In 
point  of  morality,  the  people  of  Ulster  are  much  inferior,  favoured  as 
they  have  been,  to  those  of  the  south  :  Mr.  Wakefield  bears  testi- 
mony to  this  important  fact. 

Sunk  in  the  opinion  even  of  Protestants,  and  rendered  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  America,  the  ascendancy  have,  latterly, 
made  a  dying  eftbrt  to  attract  public  notoriety  ;  they  have  dined  to- 
gether— parsons,  proctors,  and  Presbyterians ;  and  they  have,  re- 
cently, in  one  or  two  places,  met,  in  conclave,  to  petition  against 
Catholic  emancipation.  Their  speeches,  on  these  occasions,  are  fine 
samples  of  the  illogically  absurd ;  but  in  nothing  more  remarkable, 
than  in  the  evidence  they  furnish  of  the  shameful  ignorance  of  the 
ascendancy  leaders.     The  last  of  these  Orange  gatherings  was  held 
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at  Omagh,  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  the  as- 
cendancy orators,  I  shall  give  the  speech  of  a  Major  Crawford  : — 

"  He  (the  major)  had  seen  a  resolution  in  the  Stiabane  paper, 
entered  into  at  a  Popish  meeting  in  that  town,  in  wiiich  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  of  Ireland,  for 
their  conduct  at  the  late  election  ; — what  was  their  conduct?  It  was 
so  notorious  (quite  so,  indeed !)  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  meeting  in  commenting  upon  it.  They  had,  with 
few  exceptions,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  their  priests,  who  disco- 
vered their  real  character  by  converting  their  monstrous  spiritual  au- 
thority into  an  engine  of  political  tyranny,  voted  against  the  wishes 
of  their  landlords, — against  those  to  whom  THEY  owed  every 
THING,  EVEN  THEIR  DAILY  BREAD !  und  to  whoni,  he  might  say, 
they  oiced  their  very  existence ! — against  those  who  had  been  the 
fathers  of  the  fatherless,  and  the  widows  protection  and  helper!  — 
those  ungrateful  men  hud  been  marshalled  by  ecclesiastics,  who,  to 
subserve  their  ambitious  views,  had  impiously  secularized  their 
office." 

'^riiis  is  a  complete  epitome  of  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  as- 
cendancy men  since  the  defeat  of  George  Beresford  at  AVaterford, 
and  contains  more  deliberate  falsehoods  than  ever  I  saw  pressed  into 
the  same  quantity  of  words.  As  a  specimen  of  the  regard  paid  to 
truth  and  reason  by  the  "  faction,"  it  ought  to  be  preserved  in  gold 
letters,  and  deposited  in  tJie  British  Museum  ! — Future  generations 
could  not  fail  to  be  instructed  by  sucli  an  invaluable  document. 

The  major  appears  to  have  borrowed  his  sentiments  respecting  the 
Catholic  clergy,  from  the  unsuccessful  candidates  of  Waterford  and 
Westmeath,  who  heaped  all  kind  of  vitu[)eration  up<jn  the  priests, 
until  the  moment  came  for  proving  their  charges,  but  then  they  shrunk 
from  investigation — they  could  not  substantiate  their  foul  iitiputations  ; 
**yet  these  are  honourable  men — and  (hey  are  all  honourable  men."' 
The  best  thing,  however,  in  this  speech,  is  that  part  which  verges  on 
political  economy.  The  tenant  owes  every  tiling  to  his  landlord,  even 
his  existence  !  Shame  upon  their  mothers  if  this  be  true  ;  but  fortu- 
nately Adam  Smith  is  a  much  better  authority  than  Major  Crawford  ; 
and  from  him  we  learn  that  the  labourer  is  the  only  producer,  and 
that  all  wealth  flows  from  thesweat  of  human  brows.  iVow,  if  it  be 
true  that  the  tenantry  were  so  dependant  on  their  landlords, — if  they 
depended  upon  them  for  their  daily  bread,  it  inevitably  follows,  that 
Irish  landlords  are  even  greater  oppressors — greater  scoundrels,  than 
their  worst  enemies  ever  described  them,  and  that,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  landlords  are  the  greatest  curse  under  which  Ireland  groans. 
Naturally  and  properly,  landlords  would  be  indebted  to  their  tenantry 
for  the  bread  which  they  eat — for  the  means  not  only  of  supporting- 
aristocratic  grandeur,  but  maintaining  their  very  existence.  Without 
them,  land  would  produce  nothing  but  heath  and  weeds,  two  very 
unsavory  commodities,  and  upon  which  ascendancy  landlords  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  dining.  It  may  surprise  this  major — of  yeomanry  I 
suppose, — to  learn,  that  hereditary  landlords  have  no  more  right,  in 
policy  or  equity,  to  rent  from  land  they  call  theirs  than  I  have — that, 
properly,  it  belongs  to  the  people,  that  is  the  state,  because  rent 
arises  from  no  virtue  or  merit  in  the  landlord,  nor  in  consequence  of 
any  act  of  his,  but  solely  from  the  extent  of  population  :  in  one  word, 
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a  well-regulated  state  would  not  tolerate  landlords, — they  are  an  ex- 
crescence on  the  body  politic — an  useless  burden — which  feed  upon 
that  which  belongs  to  the  whole  of  the  society. 

Popular  ignorance,  upon  the  evils  of  which  an  instructive  volume 
might  be  written,  has  too  long  protracted  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  the 
reign  of  ascendancy;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  "  faction"  have  found 
protectors  and  patrons  amongst  the  Catholic  leaders.  These  men,  no 
doubt  from  the  best  intentions,  but,  at  the  same  time,  from  great  mis- 
conception— have  opposed  measures  directly  calculated  to  overthrow 
the  now  tottering  ascendancy.  Political  science  has  encountered  the 
most  determined  hostility  in  the  Catholic  Association.  Economists 
are  sneered  at,  charged  with  doctrines  they  disavow,  and  held  up  to 
the  public  as  enemies  of  good  order.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the 
abstract  merits  of  political  economy,  it  is  a  decided  and  powerful  foe 
to  ascendancy.  Its  first  and  fundamental  principle  is  equality,  and  all 
its  arguments  goto  substantiate  the  necessity  of  personal  and  national 
freedom.  Surely,  then,  it  does  not  deserve  the  sneer  or  hatred  of 
Catholics,  particularly  when  it  is  derided  and  hated  by  the  ascen- 
dancy. They  know  their  weak  points — they  know  nothing  is  to  be 
dreaded  so  much  as  the  light  of  political  science,  and,  accordingly, 
they  misrepresent  the  economists,  one  and  all,  from  Smith  to  M'Cul- 
loch.  Why  the  Catholic  leaders  should  unite  with  them,  is  to  me 
incomprehensible.  Political  science,  if  generally  understood,  would 
unquestionably  prove  their  best  ally. 

Again,  the  Catholic  leaders,  and  the  Catholic  press,  have,  uninten- 
tionally, lent  themselves  to  the  interests  of  ascendancy,  by  decrying 
the  measure  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  relative  to  the  introduction  of 
a  stipendary  magistracy.      Has  the  old  system  worked  well  ?  have 
the  Irish  magistrates  been  the  protectors  of  the  subjects — the  friends 
of  the  people  ?   Quite  the  contrary.  They  have,  on  all  occasions,  been 
the  tools  of  ascendancy  ;  they  form  the  very  head  and  front  of  ascen- 
dancy; they  have  been,  and  are  its  chosen  advocates — its  chosen 
leaders — its  chosen  bulwark.     They  are  the  convicted  libellers  of 
their  country — they  are  the  supporters  of  every  bad  measure ;  in  a 
word,  they  are  the  most  corrupt  body  of  men  that  ever  was  authorized 
to  administer  good  or  bad  laws.     The  debit  side  is  filled  with  a  long 
catalogue  of  crimes.     The  credit  side  is  a  total  blank.     Why,  then, 
have  they  found  favour  in  the  Catholic  Association,  in  the  eyes  of 
Catholic  editors?  Because  it  is  apprehended,  that  a  stipendiary  ma- 
gistracy would  be  the  tools  of  government.     This  might  or  might  not 
be  the  case ;  but  suppose  it  were,  could  they  be  more  subservient  to 
the  castle  than  the  "  great  unpaid,"  as  the  rustic  magistrates  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  have  been  called  in  burlesque  ?     Could  they  possi- 
bly be  more  determined  enemies  of  liberality,  and  even  of  a  right  ad 
ministration  of  justice,  than  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  magistrates 
have  been  ?     Certainly  not ;  and  the  misconception  arises  from  mis- 
taken notions  of  human  nature.     Whatever  men  are  paid  for  doing, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  will  be  done  well.     Whatever  is  done  for  no- 
thing, in  nine  cases  out  often,  will  be  done  ill.  It  is  vvretched  economy, 
to  refuse  paying  those  for  performing  the  most  essential  of  all  duties — 
the  administration  of  the  laws  ;  and,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  every 
day  occurrences  of  common  life,  the  cheap  mode  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  expensive.     The  "  great  unpaid"  either  take  care  to  remunerate 
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themselves  in  some  sinister  way,  or  avoid  the  discharge  of  their  duties  ; 
and  as  every  aristocrat,  by  seconding  the  wishes  of  t'.ie  ministers,  was 
entitled  to  a  diploma,  for  invading  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject, 
it  followed,  of  course,  that  they  were  administers  of  the  law,  who  were 
as  ignorant  as  South  American  judges,  one  of  whom  boasted  that 
he  was  legally  wise,  not  having  looked  into  a  book  for  the  thirty  pre- 
ceding years.  Now,  whatever  objections  may  be  made  against  a 
stipendiary  magistracy,  ignorance  can  hardly  be  one  of  them.  In 
Westminster  and  Dublin,  they  are  generally  selected  from  the  bar, 
and  must  be  someway  qualitied  for  the  situation;  and,  accordingly, 
the  law  is  administered  by  them  in  a  way  certainly  very  superior  to 
the  kind  of  justice  dispensed  in  the  rural  districts,  where  it  frequently 
occurs,  that — 

"  Half  the  pillow'd  man,  the  palsey  hides." 

But  even  were  there  no  such  objections  against  the  Irish  "  unpaid," 
and  were  there  fewer  arguments  in  favour  of  a  stipendiary  magistracy, 
the  friends  of  equality — of  civil  lil)erty,  should  second  the  endeavours 
of  the  Marquis  Wellcsley,  to  remove  from  power  those  who  have 
abused  their  trust,  and  who  have  long  been  the  chosen  [)eoplo  of  as- 
cendancy. The  introduction  of  a  paid  magistracy  would  give  the  "  fac- 
tion" their  death-blow — would  aimihilate  their  powers  of  doing  mis- 
chief; for,  though  the  police  now  frequently  misconduct  themselves, 
let  it  be  recollected,  that  they  are  the  creatures,  in  most  instances, 
of  the"  great  unpaid;"  selected  and  j)rotccted  by  them.  The  police 
is,  and  must  necessarily  be,  formed  of  very  indifl'erent  characters — 
of  men,  too  often  without  character  or  independence,  and  always 
without  a  will  of  their  own  ;  like  soldiers,  they  are  merely  an  animated 
machine,  the  springs  and  wheels  of  which  are  set  in  motion  by  their 
superior.  Policy,  therefore,  would  dictate,  that  this  superior  should  be 
a  person  entirely  amenable  to  law,  to  public  opinion;  one  to  whom  dis- 
missal would  be  a  personal  degradation — a  pecuniary  loss ;  whose 
individual  interests  would  coincide  with  the  proper  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

A  casual  observer  cannot  but  see  that  the  Marquis  Wellesley's 
policy  towards  ascendancy,  from  the  beginning,  has  been  an  indirect 
one.  He  minces  under  their  feet,  and,  when  they  least  expect  it, 
their  footing  gives  way.  Perhaps,  under  other  circumstances,  there 
would  be  no  absolute  necessity  for  this  course ;  but,  clogged  as  the 
marquis  is,  he  could  hardly  have  adopted  a  more  etfectual  system, 
to  humble  the  faction  ;  and  which  faction  he  has  humbled.  We 
might  applaud  more  vigorous  measures,  but  let  us  not  throw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  operations,  which  are  gradually  accomplishing  the  good 
work — the  destruction  of  ascendancy  in  Ireland.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  marquis's  administration,  the  "  faction"  have  sunk 
sadly  in  the  estimation  of  England  ;  their  vicious  system  has  been 
exposed ;  it  is  proved,  notwithstanding  all  their  vauntings,  that  they 
are  imbecile,  contemptible,  talentless,  and  wholly  worthless;  that 
they  are  without  respectability,  numbers,  or  character;  and  that  they 
are  despised  by  the  world,  and  loathed  by 

"  Rock." 
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Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons — Arigna  Mining  Association — 
Cavan  Conversions — Anti-Catholic  Petition  of  Emanuel  Hutchinson 
Orpen — the  King's  Message — the  War — the  Portuguese  Rebels — 
Ireland — the  Beresfords — 3Ir.  Eneas  McDonnell — Address  to  the 
People  of  England — Adjournment  of  the  House  of  Commons — De- 
feat of  the  Persians. 

The  language  of  despotism  is,  "  mind  your  own  business;"  that 
of  liberty,  "  mind  the  business  of  other  people."  Now,  as  I  am  a 
great  lover  of  freedom,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  and  flattering  my- 
self that  I  am  in  possession  of  civil  rights,  I  take  care  to  obey  the  in- 
junction of  liberty,  and,  really,  mind  everybody's  business  but  ray 
own.  Politics  have  been  the  business  oi  7ny  life,  and,  sick  or  well, 
I  never  let  a  day  pass  over,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  without  going 
to  Peel's  Coffee-  House,  to  read  the  newspapers.  The  Chronicle  is 
my  favourite.  The  editor  lucubrates  so  soberly,  and  assumes  so  much 
the  appearance  of  wisdom,  that  you  never  think  of  questioning  the 
truth  or  philosophy  of  his  diurnal  commentaries;  you  swallow  his 
political  economy  as  you  do  your  toast  and  coffee,  and  leave  the 
process  of  digestion,  in  both  cases,  to  the  tacit  operations  of  nature — 
they  are  not  worth  further  consideration.  If  the  day  be  fine,  you  will 
find  me  on  the  Exchange,  or  in  Tom's  Coffee-House,  or  not  far  from 
the  stock-brokers'  pandemonium.  In  the  evening,  if  the  House  sits, 
I  take  my  place  in  the  gallery  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel ;  but  when  the 
House  is  up,  I  walk  to  the  west  end,  lounge  about  Bond  Street,  or 
slip  into  Kidgway's,  where  politicians  "  do  congregate."  This  kind 
of  life  I  find  delightfully  agreeable — I  know  everything  and  every- 
body; and,  as  I  am  by  no  means  selfish,  I  cannot  let  my  light  con- 
sume in  a  bushel.  I  must  communicate  «// my  information  to  the  pub- 
lic, once  a  month,  in  the  London  and  Dublin,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Politician''' — a  comprehensive  heading,  which  just  suits  a  desultory 
walker  and  writer,  like  me ;  for  my  mind  partakes,  in  some  measure, 
of  the  loco- motive  propensities  of  my  body — it  is  continually  wander- 
ing— from  kings  to  beggars — from  Europe  to  America — ^frora  one 
kingdom  to  another.  Expect  nothing  methodical  from  me  ;  the  wrong 
dish  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  table;  but  it  matters  little,  in 
my  mind,  where  the  dish  be  placed,  so  that  it  be  filled  with  nutritive 
and  well-seasoned  meats.  You  shall  have  all  the  news,  but  you 
must  consent  to  receive  it  in  the  manner  it  suits  me  to  present  you 
with  it. 

The  proceedings  of  Parliament  during  the  former  part  of  last  month 
were  not  particularly  interesting;  every  measure  of  importance  was 
postponed,  by  general  consent,  until  after  the  Christmas  recess.  On 
the  6th  of  December  Alderman  Waithman  brought  forward  his  pro- 
mised motion,  for  a  •'  Select  Committee,  to  inquire  into  the  origin, 
the  management,  and  the  present  state  of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies 
during  the  years  1824-5-6,  and  to  report  on  the  same,  together  with 
any  special  matter  touching  any  Member  of  that  Honourable  House." 

It  appeared,  from  the  hon.  gentleman's  statement,  that  no  fewer 
than  six  hundred  joint-stock  companies  had  been  formed  during  the 
last  three  years,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £250,000,000 ! !    The  loss 
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sustained  by  the  holders  of  shares  of  mining  associations  alone,  was 
estimated  at  £12,000,000!  \M\en  will  John  Bull  learu  prudence? 
The  motion  was  subsequently  modified,  and  a  select  committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  Arigna  Mining  Company. 
Arigna  is,  T  believe,  in  some  part  of  Connaught;  the  mine  was  sold, 
by  the  proprietor,  to  the  company,  for  £15,000;  but  the  directors 
charged  the  company  £25,000,  and  put  the  difference  in  their  pockets. 
'Pon  their  honour  they  thought  it  quite  right!  Qucere,  Will  the  com- 
mittee think  so? 

This  is  the  age  of  cant !  We  are  continually  boasting  of  our  know- 
ledge, our  education,  our  liberality,  and  several  other  fine  sounding 
things;  but  alas!  bigotry  and  fanaticism  have  still  many  a  godly  dis- 
ciple in  these  countries.  From  a  recent  number  of  the  Dabim  Eveu- 
ing  Post,  I  learn  that  Lady  Farnham  and  some  Biblicals  are  taking 
effectual  means  to  bring  the  beggars,  thieves,  and  prostitutes  of  Cavan 
to  a  sense  of  their  unrighteousness;  they  have  opened  a  public  market, 
where  the  refuse  of  the  Catholic  community  may  obtain  a  good  price 
for  their  conscience,  and  no  questions  asked  respecting  either  the 
quality  or  the  reality  of  the  commodity.  The  blessed  Neophytes  are 
fed  and  clothed  at  Lord  Farnham's  and  the  Hibernian  Society's  ex- 
pense; all  receive,  it  appears,  money  in  hand;  many  are  promised 
an  annual  doucver.  The  Lord  reward  them  according  to  their  works! 
13ut  alas!  this  dernier  resort  of  the  "  Saints"  has  been  blown  upon  ; 
the  apostates  arc  beginning  to  recant — there  is  no  fear  of  their  refund- 
ing— and  the  Catholic  prelates  have  exposed  the  hallowed  doings  of 
these  **-\'itar'  Christians.  This,  to  be  sure,  excites  nothing  but  (Ks'- 
gust,  but  it  is,  at  the  eame  time,  a  proof  of  that  uncharitable,  bigotted 
feeling  which  prevails  among  the  Irish  puritans  and  the  Orangemen. 
One  of  these,  a  Mr.  Emanuel  Hutchinson  Orpen,  transmitted  a  peti- 
tion to  parliament,  accusing  the  Catholic  clergy  of  every  vice  under 
heaven,  and,  as  Paddy  would  say,  a  great  many  more.  Hardly 
twelve  months  since,  the  Irish  priesthood  received  the  unqualitied 
praise  of  a  member  high  in  office,  for  their^loyalty  aod  unimpeachable 
conduct;  yet  there  were  found,  on  this  occasion,  an  M.  P.,  (ieorge 
Ogle  Moore,  to  present  this  audacious  petition,  and  an  Irish  lord- 
lieutenant's  secretary  to  support  it.  Mr.  Peel,  howiver,  very  pro- 
perly prevented  the  circulation  of  the  calumnies  it  contained,  and  tor 
this  act  of  justice  he  has  risen  considerably  higher  in  my  estimation. 
He  always  stood  pretty  fairly  there,  notwithstanding  his  opposition 
to  the  Catholic  claims.  He  has  only  to  cut  the  '•  faction,"  and  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  ministers  England  ever  had. 

T  have  always  thought  your  philosophers,  who  talk  so  much  about 
the  capabilities  of  society,  and  the  reformation  of  man,  great  fools. 
Why  men,  taken  generally,  are  such  idiots,  that  they  seldom  fail  to 
rebel  against  the  introduction  of  any  thing  calculated  to  abridge  their 
miseries.  When  shirts  were  first  made  of  linen,  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous outcry  in  England ;  and  when  a  law  v/as  passed  in  Spain,  tend- 
ing to  abrogate  the  use  of  a  very  troublesome,  very  expensive,  very 
uncommodious,  and  very  useless  mantle,  there  was  a  rebellion  in 
Madrid!  On  the  same  principle  of  human  action,  a  vast  number  of 
the  Portuguese,  though  the  worst  used,  and  most  oppressed  people 
in  the  world,  have  actually  flew  to  arms,  sooner  than  accept  af«rm  of 
government  which  could  not  fail,  eventually,  to  make  them  a  free  and 
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happy  nation.  The  priests  and  monks,  they  say,  are  at  the  botlonj  of 
this  iJjaek  business,  but  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  for  two  reasons  ; 
first,  because  the  report  comes  from  the  habitual  libellers  of  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy ;  secondly,  because  the  Portuguese  government,  or 
gazettes,  have  made  no  such  charge.  Ferdinand,  the  Spanish  de- 
spot, however,  has  lent  his  aid  to  support  the  fools  vpho  refuse  to 
have  their  chains  struck  oft' ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  perpetuating  igno- 
rance and  bad  government,  he  actually  committed  an  infraction  of  the 
right  of  nations,  by  arming  the  Portuguese  rebels.  Here,  however, 
he  reckoned  without  liis  host ;  England  stepped  forward  to  protect  her 
ancient  ally  ;  and,  on  the  11th  of  December,  the  following  message 
was  transmitted  by  his  Majesty  to  the  House  of  Peers : — 

^       "  GEORGE  R. 

'*  His  Majesty  acquaints  the  House  of  Peers,  that  his  Majesty  has  re- 
ceived an  earnest  application  from  the  Princess  Regent  of  Portugal,  claim- 
ing, in  virtue  of  an  ancient  obligation  of  alliance  and  amity,  subsisting  be- 
tween his  Majesty  and  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  his  Majesty's  aid  against 
an  hostile  aggressiou  from  Spain.J 

"  His  Majesty  has  exerted  himself,  for  some  time  past,  in  conjunction 
with  his  Majesty's  Ally,  the  King  of  France,  to  prevent  such  an  aggTession  ; 
and  repeated  assurances  have  been  given  by  the  Court  of  Madrid,  of  the 
determination  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  neither  to  commit,  nor  to  allow  to 
be  committed,  from  his  Catholic  Majesty's  territory,  any  aggression  against 
Portugal, 

"  But  his  Majesty  has  learnt,  with  deep  concern,  that,  notwithstanding 
these  assurances,  hostile  inroads  into  the  territory  of  Portugal  have  been 
concerted  in  Spain,  and  have  been  executed  in  the  eyes  of  Spanish'authori- 
ties,  by  Portuguese  regiments  which  had  deserted  into  Spain,  and  which 
the  Spanish  government  liave  repeatedly  and  solemnly  engaged  to  disarm 
and  to  disperse. 

"  His  Majesty  leaves  no  eiforts  unexhausted  to  awaken  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment to  the  dangerous  consequences  of  this  apparent  connivance. 

"  His  Majesty  makes  this  communication  to  the  House  of  Peers,  with 
the  full  and  entire  confidence  tliat  his  faitliful  Peers  will  afford  to  his  Ma- 
jesty their  cordial  concurrence  and  support  in  maintaining  the  faith  of 
treaties,  and  in  securing  against  foreign  liostility  the  safety  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  the  oldest  ally  of  Great  Britain. 

"  G.  R." 

This  was  subsequently  taken  into  consideration ;  and  Mr.  Canning, 
ill  a  speech  worthy  of  the  occasion,  moved  an  answer  to  the  message. 
It  was  carried,  with  three  or  four  dissentieuts,  amidst  general  cheer- 
ing. Thus  England  boldly  stood  forward  as  the  advocate  of  popu- 
lar rights.  She  fearlessly  threw  down  the  gauntlet  in  the  face  of 
Europe  ;  and  as  she  is  for  once  embarked  in  a  just  war,  may  Heaven 
defend  the  right !  Now  commenced  the  agitation  of  the  quid  mines. 
Will  there  be  a  general  war  ?  Will  France  assist  Ferdinand?  Hea- 
ven only  knows.  The  French  ministers  have  declared  for  peace ;  and 
if  they  be  sincere,  the  British  soldiers  will  make  quick  work  with  the 
Portuguese  rebels,  even  though  they  reach  Lisbon  before  the  arrival 
of  our  troops. 

His  Majesty's  message  produced  very  opposite  effects  on  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  Some  desired  war,  and  others  prayed  for  peace ;  but, 
in  Ireland,  the  intelligence  was  received  with  unabated  gladness.     It 
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was  an  event,  casting  its  shadow  before,  and  every  Catholic  saw 
emancipation  in  the  result.  Strange  anomally.  A  nation  which 
embarks  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  keeps  one -third  of  its  popula- 
tion in  slavery  ! — keeps  thein  in  a  state  which  compels  them  to  rejoice, 
when  their  government  is  embarrassed  1  The  Catholic  leaders 
are  reproached  with  violence.  If  this  be  so,  what  renders  their  vio- 
lence dangerous.''  But  the  Catholic  Association  cannot  fail  to  effect 
its  purpose ;  it  arrests  the  attention  of  the  empire — of  Europe  ;  and 
ministers  must  be  blind  indeed,  if  they  refuse  to  do  now,  with  a  good 
grace,  what  they  will,  in  the  event  of  war,  be  obliged  to  do ;  and, 
perhaps,  inspire  but  little  gratitude  on  the  occasion.  War  is  not  like 
comets;  we  cannot  anticipate  its  appearance,  it  may  burst  upon  us  at 
any  hour;  and  England  ought  to  prepare  for  it,  by  consolidating  her 
internal  strength — by  seeking  an  union  of  sentiment  with  the  people 
of  England. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  the  ravings  of  the  Courier,  respecting  the 
candid  and  very  intelligible  language  used  in  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, on  receipt  of  the  first  news  of  war.  There  is  no  use  in  blinking 
the  question  ;  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  dissatisfied ;  and  may  be 
driven,  by  insult  and  injustice;  to  acts  of  madness.  The  Courier 
knows  this;  yet,  because  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Sliiel  do  not  play 
the  hypocrite,  and  speak  a  language  they  do  not  believe,  the  govern- 
ment scribe  would  resort  to  a  very  summary  process  of  making  the 
people  loyal — he  would  hang  up  the  leaders,  a  la  Thistleicood.  This 
was  once  the  latv  in  Ireland,  but  the  Courier  is  a  century  too  late 
with  his  counsel  ;  his  advice  will  not  be  followed — it  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed; the  reign  of  the  Ueresfords  is  at  an  end. 

Speaking  of  the  Beresfords,  I  am  reminded  of  George,  commonly 
called  Lord  George  Beresford.  This  scion  of  a  worthy  stock,  was 
lately  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Waterford  ;  and  previous 
to  the  election,  told  the  40s.  freeholders,  that  they  were  some  of  the 
finest  fellows  in  the  world.  But  they  knew  George,  disbelieved  him, 
and  ousted  him  out  of  his  seat.  The  mask  was  then  thrown  off. — 
George  spouted  away  at  Orange  dinners,  and  not  long  since  pre- 
sented a  petition  against  the  return  of  the  popular  member,  in  which  I 
find  the  following  gentlemanly  passage  : — 

"  The  peasantry  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  from  among  whom  the  cjreat  ma- 
jority of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  of  the  said  county  are  taken,  are  almost  ex- 
clusively Roman  Catholics,  and  are,  from  tlicir  ignorance  and  superstition,  consc- 
(juent  upon  a  want  of  education,  I'cculiai-h/  liable  to  be  wade  the  tools  of  any  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  who  maij  think  proper  to  mislead  or  impose  upon  them  for  si- 
nister purposes,  insomuch  that  many  of  the  peasants  of  the  county  of  Waterford 
believe  that  every  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  is  ])ossessed  of  the  power  of  w'ork- 
ing  miracles,  and  all  of  them  attach  an  importance  to  the  blessing  or  curse  of  a 
priest,  which  would  scarcely  be  credited  by  those  who  had  not  lived  among  them  ;  and 
petitioner  is  informed  and  believes,  that  to  be  excluded  by  the  priest  from  what 
are  called  the  rites  of  the  church,  such  as  confession,  absolution,  &c.,  is  consi- 
dered by  them  to  endanger,  if  not  exclude  them  from  salvation  ;  that  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Romish  church  places  the  entire  patronage  of  each  diocese  at  the  dis- 
posal of  its  bishop  in  the  first  instance,  and  therefore  places  the  clergy  of  that 
diocese  under  his  control,  and  thus  invests  him  with  a  power  over  themiwhich  is 
nearly  despotic,  while  the  bishop  himself  is  only  amenable  to  the  See  of  Rome 
for  this  discharge  of  his  spiritual  authority  ajuris  diction   ." 
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Your  ascendancy  noblemen  are  people  of  nice  honour, — they  never 
intentionally  calumniate — they  never  deal  in  Billingsgate  !  Now 
here  is  a  very  serious  charge  not  only  against  the  freeholders,  but 
against  the  whole  Catholic  priesthood,  and  we  should  suppose  would 
not  be  made  on  slight  grounds  ;  is  it  true  ?  the  devil  a  word  of  it ; 
and  George  Beresford  knew  it ;  for  he  shrunk  from  investigation, — 
he  refused  to  attempt  proving  his  gross  and  scandalous  liljels,  yet 
your  ascendancy  noblemen  are  persons  of  nice  honour  !  they  never 
deal  in  Billingsgate !  But,  the  foolish  libeller,  he  has  sealed  his  ex- 
clusion from  the  representation  of  Waterford  for  ever  !  A  Beresford 
will  never  again  disgrace  that  line  county. 

On  the  14th  of  December  the  House  adjourned  until  the  8th  of 
February  next.  On  the  12th  the  corn  laws  are  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

On  Tuesday  December  the  19th,  there  was  an  aggragate  meeting 
of  the  Catholics  held  in  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the 
appointment  of  Eneas  M'Donnell  as  political  and  literary  agent  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  in  London.  A  very  eloquent  and  argumentative  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  England,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wyse,  of  Water- 
ford,  was  at  the  same  time  adopted.  The  following  extract  deserves 
notice : 

"  We  have  been  accused  of  divided  allegiance,  subversive  of  the  power  of  a 
Protestant  government,  and  of  the  rights  of  a  Protestent  people,  of  violating  or 
equivocating  on  the  sacred  engagements  of  an  oath,  of  preserving  unchanged  the 
spirit  of  persecution,  which  tainted  all  nations  till  the  present  enlightened  era. 
We  have  disclaimed,  and  do  disclaim,  each  and  all  of  these  allegations  ; — we 
disclaimed  them  in  1757,  again  in  1792; — the  six  leading  Universities  of  the 
Catholic  world  in  1788  disclaimed  them; — the  chief  of  our  church,  Pope  Pius  VI., 
in  1791,  disclaimed  them  ; — our  Bishops  and  Archbishops,  on  their  solemn  oaths 
before  the  Imperial  Parliament,  have  emphatically  and  recently  disclaimed  them  ; 
and  we  cannot  dispose  of  our  property,  or  execute  any  public  trust,  without,  in 
each  instance,  disclaiming  them. 

"  We  have  been  accused  of  divided  allegiance.  Why  is  not  the  same 
accusation  pleaded  against  the  Catholic  of  Prussia  and  Hanover?  We  have 
denied  the  calumny,  and  the  conduct  of  our  ancestors  justifies  the  denial.  The 
Catholics  of  Ireland  stood  firm  to  the  Protestant  house  of  Brunswick  in  1745, 
against  the  Catholic  Pretender  and  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Our  oaths  are  regarded, 
in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  as  inviolate.  Why  are  they  not  equally  so  by 
our  country  ?  Why  should  there  be  a  different  measure  for  us  in  and  out  of 
Parliament  ?  If  this  accusation  were  grounded  on  fact,  what  would  prevent  many 
of  our  body,  at  this  moment,  from  legislating  with,  instead  of  supplicating  the 
justice  of  either  house  of  Parliament? 

"  The  spirit  of  persecution  is  not  the  spirit  or  doctrine,  but  the  perversion  of  the 
spirit  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  religion.  In  bad  times,  it  has  unfortunately 
tainted,  more  or  less,  every  Christian  denomination.  If  the  Catholic  persecuted 
the  Protestant,  the  Protestant  persecuted  the  Catholic  ;^it  was  attack  and 
retaliation,  and  if  the  CathoUc  persesuted  longer  than  the  Protestant,  it  was  only 
because  the  Catholic  was  much  longer  m  possession  of  power.  Nor  do  we 
instance  this  from  any  desire  or  feeling  of  recrimination,  but  from  a  deep  convic- 
tion that  it  is  not  to  any  form  of  religion  that  blame  is  to  be  atuiched,  but  lust  of 
power,  rousing  and  wielding  the  bad  passions  of  the  human  heart,  and  which,  in 
all  countries,  we  confidently  trust,  must  sooner  or  later  disappear  before  tlie  pro- 
gress of  freedom,  which  is  the  due  sense  of  mutual  interest  and  the  gradual 
advance  of  civilization  through  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

"  In  our  own  land,  we  are  a  proscribed  people.  We  are  excluded  from  al 
participation  of  the  government,  constituting,  as  we  do,  virtually  and  essentially, 
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the  nation : — we  pay  taxes  which  we  have  not  imposed  ;  we  contriljute  to  the 
upholding  of  establishments  in  which  we  can  have  no  share  ;  we  pay  double  tithes, 
double  church-rates,  double  cess  ;  we  are  judged  by  tribunals  in  which  we  can 
have  little  control.  Englishmen  rebelled  against  the  ship-money  and  the  Star 
Chamber.  Would  the  Englishman  of  the  present  day  submit  to  this  ?  Would 
Canada  submit  to  it  ? — would  Hanover  ?  And  is  Ireland  to  be  worse  governed 
than  a  foreign  kingdom  or  a  distant  settlement  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  better 
for  her  to  have  been  a  colony,  than,  as  she  is,  a  vital  portion  of  this  free  empire? 

"  We  do  not  desire  power,  but  we  claim  elegibility.  We  desire  that  a 
Protestant  sovereign  might  have  the  means  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  all 
his  people.  We  desire  to  enlarge  the  resources  of  the  British  empire,  to  consoli- 
date the  liberties  of  the  entire  British  nation.  Is  he  an  enemy  to  England,  who 
desires  this  ?  Is  he  a  friend  to  England  who  opposes  this  desire  ? 

"  If  there  were  any  danger  likely  to  accrue  by  the  admission  of  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  into  the  constitution,  that  danger  already  exists  amongst  us.  By  the 
act  of  1793,  we  have  already  the  natural  elements  of  a  first  political  influence — 
means  of  acquiring  wealth — education  to  employ  it — the  elective  franchise  to 
render  both  available.  Have  we  abused  these  powers— has  the  noble  struggle  of 
our  freeholders  in  aught  diminished  the  sum  of  British  liberty  ?  Have  the  real 
interests  of  the  country  suffered  ?  At  home  we  have  shown  we  are  capable  of 
upholding,  not  of  injuring,  British  freedom  ;  abroad,  v;ho  could  distinguish  in  the 
field  of  battle  between  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  soldier  ?  Not  the  Frenchman, 
who  yielded  to  our  arms,  nor  the  German  or  Spaniard,  who  fought  beside  us." 

"  Why  should  the  Protestant  be  alarmed  at  the  admission  of  the  Catholic  into 
the  constitution?  Does  he  apprehend,  in  his  own  re'igion,  any  principle  of 
weakness  which  will  yield  in  a  fair  and  equal  struggle?  Does  England  dread 
that  one-third  of  hor  empire  should  absorb  the  other  two  ;  or,  that,  by  tlie  intro- 
duction, into  the  houses  of  parliament,  of  a  few  additional  members,  the  religion, 
crown,  and  legislature,  of  these  realms,  will  cease  to  be  essentially  and  constantly 
Protestant  ? 

"  The  real  danger  is  in  things  as  they  are,  not  in  things  as  they  may  be  ;  the 
Protestant  suffers  where  the  Catholic  is  aggrieved.  England  is  endangered  by 
the  oppression  and  danger  of  Ireland.  It  has  been  stated,  before  the  imperial 
legislature,  that  this  country  is  one  great  mass  of  discontent.  It  is  ;  we  do  not 
affect  to  conceal  it;  and  though  we  will  not  allege,  as  motives  for  better  systems, 
the  e.vtreme  cases,  feared  by  all  good  men  in  either  country,  we  cannot  disguise 
the  many  intermediate  states  of  injury  to  which  Protestant  and  Catholic  are 
equally  exposed.  Is  it  nothing,  that  the  empire  should  be  taxed  for  our  divisions, 
or  that  an  enormous  military  force  should  not  only  consume  the  natural  resourses 
of  the  country,  but,  by  a  circle  the  most  vicious,  draw  even  for  assistance  upon 
the  contributions  of  England  ?  Is  it  nothing  for  England — for  the  English  and 
Protestant  proprietor,  to  find  his  revenues  decreased,  his  security  diminished,  his 
tenantry  impoverished  ?  Is  it  nothing  for  the  Protestant,  as  well  as  Catholic 
merchant,  to  find  the  avenues  of  industry  closed — the  springs  of  national  wealth 
dried  up — capital,  which  is  cast  to  every  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  refused  to  us, 
and  the  British  empire  altogether  paralysed  in  one  of  its  most  important  mem- 
bers ?  Of  the  sufferings  of  our  people,  privation,  penury,  starvation,  fever,  plague, 
and  death,  we  say  nothing,  but  we  are  too  close  to  England  not  to  spread,  in  time, 
the  contagion  of  our  misery.  Our  population  already  overflows  upon  her,  so  olso 
will  our  wretchedness.  We  shall  lower  her,  unless  she  can  raise  us.  Is  she 
prepared  for  this  visitation  ;  is  she  disposed  to  risk  it  for  a  theological  difference 
or  to  stand  up,  ere  it  be  too  late,  and,  by  a  just  appreciation  of  her  interests,  as 
well  as  ours,  to  vindicate  both  by  a  single  act  of  justice  and  generosity."  fj 

The  Greeks  are  at  length  likely  to  be  rescued  from  the  fangs  of 
their  persecutors,  and  the  Russian  army  has  triumphed  over  the 
wretched  Persians.  This  was  to  be  to  expected,  a  disciplined 
barbarian  is  superior  to  an  undisciplined  one. 

O'Sullivan-Bear. 
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Stephen  Sinnotfs  Plough, 

Strange  that,  in  the  superabundance  of  English  capital,  little  or 
none  has  found  its  way  to  Ireland !  yet,  where  could  it  be  more  bene- 
ficially en>t)loyed?  She  has  mines  of  wealth  above  and  below 
ground,  much  more  valuable  than  those  of  South  America,  and  it 
were  well  if  the  speculators  in  the  Vigo  Bay  scheme  had  undertaken 
to  raise  Stephen  Sinnott's  Plough,  instead  of  fishing  for  plate  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  Now  Stephen  Sinnott's  Plough,  according  to  the 
best  account,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Slaney,  a  certain  number  of 
perches  above  Ferry  Carrick  bridge,  and  can  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye,  on  any  fine  day  during  the  whole  of  next  summer.  There  are  hun- 
dreds who  will  make  affidavit  of  it — disbelieve  them  if  you  wish. 

The  gentle  Slaney  is  the  most  beautiful  river  in  the  world.  Your 
transatlantic  "  streams"  are  on  two  large  a  scale  to  please  :  they  are 
mere  ocean  inlets — you  cannot  see  both  banks  at  the  same  time,  and 
sometimes  neither.  The  Liftey  is  a  mere  puddle,  the  Shannon  is 
rather  large,  and  "  Old  Father  Thames"  would  be  a  pretty  river 
indeed,  were  it  not  for  its  nasty  barges,  and  still  nastier  bargemen  : 
below  London  Bridge,  it  is  filthy  in  the  extreme, — it  is  disfigured  by 
commerce,  and  above  Vauxhall  it  has  but  little  attraction :  Kew 
Gardens  and  Richmond  grace  its  banks  :  but  thafs  all ;  it  wants  the 
charms  of  natural  objects,  for,  though  villas  unnumbered  start  into 
view,  they  are  not  half  so  becoming  as  over-hanging  rocks,  sloping 
hills,  ruined  castles,  and  rustic  cottages.  Now  the  Slaney  is  quite 
as  large  as  the  Thames  above  London  ;  it  is  more  translucent,  and  its 
banks  are  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful ;  nature  and  art,  hill  and 
dale,  contend  to  please ;  the  remains  of  antiquity  are  surrounded  by 
modern  improvements,  while  the  splash  of  an  occasional  oar  in  its 
waters  reminds  you  that  it  flows  not  uselessly. 

It  is  now  just  fifteen  years,  come  Midsummer  next,  since  I  last 
feathered  an  oar  upon  this  beautiful  stream.  An  honest  Enniscorthy 
Quaker,  John  Davis,  pulled  against  me,  while  our  little  boat  was 
steered  by  Pat  Kinshellah,  the  factotum  of  one  of  the  "  friends"  who 
lived  in  a  very  pretty  place  near  Bellview.  Pat,  though  a  fresh-water 
sailor,  had  none  of  the  vices  almost  inseparable  from  that  class ; 
but  his  occasional  visits  to  "  town"  had  given  his  rustic  exterior 
an  appearance  of  polish,  which  favourably  distinguished  him  from  the 
mere  ploughman.  His  "  felt"  was  brushed,  his  "  basalonie"  had  a 
peculiar  tie,  and  a  yard  of  tape  at  least  figured,  a  kind  of  bouquet, 
in  the  knees  of  his  breeches.  Although  in  some  measure  the  servant 
of  ray  friend,  he  assumed  an  airof  importance,  the  moment  we  pushed 
from  the  quay  of  Wexford,  and  gave  orders  with  the  airof  a  man 
who  was  in  his  element.  A  few  pulls  brought  us  clear  through  the  once 
beautiful  wooden  bridge,  which  connects  the  town  with  Ferry  Bank, 
and  a  few  more  pulls  placed  us  within  view  of  Ferry  Carrick : 
"  Spread  the  sail,"  said  Pat,  and  accordingly  the  sail  was  spread. 
An  evening  breeze  partially  filled  it,  and,   as  our  little   barge  floated 
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along,  we  had  leisure  to  admire  the  lovely  scene  around.  The  white 
villas  above  Wexford,  and  the  crowded  shipping  below  it,  gave  the 
southern  view  an  air  of  cheerfulnees,  while,  in  the  opposite  point,  the 
woods  of  Artraniont,  and  the  groves  about  31r.  Le  Hunt's  domain, 
waved  in  sombre  luxuriance,  cooling,  and  absorbing  as  it  were,  the 
yet  red-hot  rays  of  the  summer  s»hi.  Before  us  appeared  the  rocks 
and  ruins  of  Carrick,  with  its  spanning  bridge,  while  behind  us  lay 
the  commercial  little  village  of  Castlebridge,  dignified  by  the  mills 
and  stores  of  Mr.  Dixon.  The  scene  inspired  me  with  the  holiest 
thoughts,  and  the  gentle  rippling  of  the  waves,  as  the  boat  snatched  a 
kiss  and  hurried  on,  disposed  me  to  meditation,  when — 

"  No  river,  I  declare. 

Of  them  all,  can  compare 

To  our  gently  flowing  Slaney," 

Sung  in  aloud  key  by  my  companion,  aroused  me  from  my  delightful 
reverie.  Of  all  rakes,  commend  me  to  a  repudiated  Quaker;  his 
early  habits  of  decency  and  temperance  secure  him  from  the  vulgar 
practices  of  vice,  and,  though  he  assumes  all  the  airs  of  a  merry 
fellow,  he  never  once  oft'ends  by  actions  or  expressions  at  variance 
with  politeness. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Davis  had  finished  his  song,  we  were  within  view 
of  Carrickmannon,  and  the  plantations  of  the  patriotic  Mr.  Dcvereux, 
as  they  descended  to  the  water's  edge,  seemed  to  have  reminded  my 
Quaker  friend  of  poor  Lysaght's  verses,*  which  he  sang  with  great 

*  Gentle  reader,  did  you  know  Ned  Lysaght  ?  He  was  a  worthy  soul  in 
his  day;  loved  Ireland  and  potheen,  made  j;ood  puns  and  better  verses, 
lived  merry  and  died  retj^retted  ;  Iiis  memory  should  be  honoured,  for  his 
talents  were  of  the  very  first  order,  and  the  followinfr  stanzas  or  sonu;,  if  you 
like,  alluded  to  above,  deserve  a  place  here — were  it  only  tobriiiir  poor  Ned 
acquainted  witii  the  English  reader,  to  whom,  alas  !  he  iias  been  too  long  a 
stranger. 

Carrigmannon. 

The  fields  are  green  on  Slaney 's  side — 
No  fairer  round  the  Thames  or  Shannon — 

Where  rears  its  head,  in  verdant  pride. 
The  shady  mount  of  Carrigmannon. 

O  !  would  to  Heav'n  that  I  had  bled. 

In  glory's  cause,  by  sword  or  cannon, 
Ere  hope  deceiv'd  and  reason  fled, 

And  love  subsued,  at  Carrigmannon. 

Of  time  or  chance  why  durst  I  dream  ? 

What  visions  wild  my  fancy  ran  on  ? 
Ah  me  !   she's  colder  than  the  stream 

From  shaded  mount  of  Carrigmannon  ! 

Heav'n  knows,  before  I'd  give  her  cause 
To  feel  displeas'd,  I'd  brave  death's  cannon! 

Alas !  the  friendship  she  Avithdraws, 
I  thought  I'd  gain'd  at  Carrigmannon. 

I'll  bide  not  near  its  balmy  shade. 

Which  cooling  breezes  gently  fan  on  ; 
Nor  dare  approach  the  lovely  maid. 

With  whom  I  roved  at  Carrigmannon. 
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gusto.  "  Hush !"  said  Pat,  as  he  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
seemed  intent  on  looking  into  the  water  ;  "  look  there,"  he  continued. 
"  Look  at  what?"  asked  my  friend.  "  Stephen  Sinnott's  Plough,  to  be 
sure,"  answered  Pat ;  "  I  saw  the  two  handles  as  plain  as  a  potstick." 

**  Stephen  Sinnott's  Plough!"  ejaculated  the  Quaker;  "  why,  what 
brought  it  there  ?" 

"  What  brought  it  there!"  repeated  Pat;  "  faith,  an'  that's  just 
what  I'd  be  glad  to  know  myself.  There  it  is,  any  how,  an'  devil  a 
hundred  horses  in  the  wide  world  would  drag  it  out  ov  it.  I  often 
hard  my  fadher,  rest  his  sowl  in  glory !  say  that  Square  Devereux, 
who  used  to  have  the  sports  here  on  a  Sunday,  wid  the  pig,  all  shaved 
an'  soaped,  to  be  given  to  whoever  would  hould  'im  by  the  tail;  an' 
well  he  might,  for,  troth,  nobody  could  do  that.  Well,  as  I  was 
just  ^ayin',  this  Square  Devereux,  who  was  a  real  gentleman  an'  a 
Catholic,  hard  of  Stephen  Sinnott's  Plough,  an'  nothin'  would  sarve 
'im  but  he  must  take  it  up.  Several  cotmen,*  with  their  cots,  an' 
ropes,  an'  poles,  were  collected,  an'  to  work  they  went  sure  enough, 
for  the  bare  life.  They  dragged  the  river  up  an'  down,  but  not  a  bit 
of  the  plough  could  they  ketch.  '  Och  1  it's  not  there  at  all,'  ses  they. 
*  Och!  but  it  is,'  ses  Square  Devereux;  an'  sure  enough,  when  the 
river  cleared,  there  was  the  handles  stickin'  out,  as  afore;  an'  so  to 
work  they  went  agin.  This  time  they  grappled  it,  but,  lord  !  they 
might  as  well  think  to  move  the  mountain  of  Forth,  for  they  couldn't 
get  a  stir  out  ov  it;  an',  what's  more,  c7'osh  christhe,  'twas  near  costia' 
'em  all  their  lives,  for  their  cots  sunk,  an'  themselves  were  near 
drown'd.  Some  ov  'em  lost  the  use  of  their  hands;  others  of  'em 
their  sides  ;  an'  some  crum  sinalh  or  other  waited  on  'em  all  from  that 
day  to  this.  Even  Square  Devereux  'imself  shortly  after  died.  There 
was  no  sports  about  Carrigmannon  at  all;  an'  the  young  heir,t  they 
say,  is  a  stalkin  varaga  through  the  world.  An'  so,"  continued  Pat, 
"  'twas  better  for  'em  to  have  left  Stephen  Sinnott's  Plough  alone." 

"  Ay,  but  who  was  Stephen  Sinnott?" 

"  Why,  then,  I'll  tell  yees,"  said  Pat,  turning  his  hat  a  little  to  one 
side:  "  Stephen  Sinnott — but  boy's  honey,  axen  your  pardon,  this  is  a 
murdherin'  bad  win';  I  believe  yees  had  betther  turn  to  the  oars,  for 
if  it  doesn't  blow  betther  nor  this  we  won't  reach  Enniscorfy  to-night. 
But  wait  till  I  tell  you  the  story  first.  Well  then,  long  an'  long  ago, 
Stephen  Sinnott  was,  as  a  body  might  say,  a  bit  of  a  scolloge,X  who 
lived  hard  by,  on  a  raortual  poor  farm  as  any  widin  a  day's  walk  of 
you;  it  was  harly  any  thing  but  stones,  an' there  didn't  grow  as  much 
grass  on  it  as  would  feed  a  snipe.  An',  spakin'  of  snipes,  Masther 
John — was  that  a  fine  one  you  shot  last  Sathurday  week,  down  in  the 
marsh."  The  Quaker  nodded  assent,  and  Pat  continued,  "  Well,  as 
I  was  sayin',  poor  Stephen  had  a  right  bad  bit  o'  ground,  an',  troth. 

Who  ventures  near  its  fragrant  bower, 

Sly  Cupid  there  lays  many  a  plan  on  ; 
Alas  1  that  I  should  rue  the  hour, 
I  loiter'd  late  at  Cakuiomannon. 

*  Bargemen. 

t  This  gentleman,  having  seen  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world,  has 
since  returned  to  liis  hereditary  home,  without  having  suffered  his  amor 
patrice  to  be  impaired  by  absence  from  the  laud  of  his  fathers. 

X  Farmer. 
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they  say  he  wasn't  the  man  to  mend  it  nether.  He'd  be  puttin'  in  ihc 
grain  o  oates  when  others  woud  be  diggin'  the  pheaties,  an'  never  be- 
gin to  plough  till  every  body  else  had  done  sowin'.  His  plough  was 
generally  none  o'  the  best,  an'  he  ever  an'  always  yoked  the  milch- 
cow  wid  the  garron  of  a  horse.  The  traces  was  made  of  horse  hide  ; 
the  collars  ov  straw,  to  be  sure;  and  the  hames*  was  tied  wid  gads;t 
and  a  brave  lot  ov  'em  he  always  had  twisted  into  rings  on  the  plough- 
handle;  for,  whenever  he  stopt  to  rest,  he  pulled  out  his  spuddcen  ov 
a  knife,  and  began  to  cut  black-sallies  for  the  purpose  of  meudin'  the 
tacklin. 

**  One  day,  while  ploughin'  a  stoney  fallow,  the  brest-band  was 
breakin'  an'  breakin'  every  minute ;  and,  though  poor  Stephen  was  a 
quiet  slob  of  a  fellow,  he  used  to  curse  like  murdher.  The  garsoon 
who  drew  for  'im,  wid  the  clmigh  in  his  hand,  had  a  hard  birth  ov't; 
for  every  now  an'  then  the  paddle  used  to  flew  afther  his  heels. 
'Twas  *  sting  up,  Bottom,'  meanln'  the  horse,  an'  '  prod  Cauthecn/ 
meanin'  the  cow,  every  moment;  while  the  traces,  an'  the  brest- 
bands,  an'  the  plough,  an'  every  thing  else,  was  breakin',  requirin' 
gads  upon  gads.  *  Oh!  Meclah,  murdher!'  sed  Stephen;  '  was  ever 
an  unfortunate  man  to  be  pitied  as  I  am,  lookin'  to  plough  an'  can't.' 
The  word  wasn't  well  out  ov  is  mouth,  whin  an  ould  woman,  wid  a 
brewin'-pot  on  her  head,  axed  'im  to  help  her  over  the  stile.  '  Bother 
you,'  sed  Stephen  to  'imself ;  but  recollectin'  that  ould  people  ought 
to  be  assisted,  he  let  go  the  plough,  an'  went  an'  lifted  her  pot  over 
the  ditch.  *  Thanky,  Stephen,'  sed  she,  though  Stephen  didn't 
know  her  from  Adam;  besides,  she  looked  a  very  odd  thing  of  a 
woman,  wid  a  great  big  wide  mouth  of  her  own,  a  pair  of  red  eyea, 
an'  a  ferrety  face.  Stephen  didn't  more  nor  half  like  her,  but  he  sed, 
'  O,  you're  heartily  welcome.  Granny.' 

**  '  Ploughin'  is  hard  work,  Stephen,'  sed  she,  sitten  down  on  the 
side  of  the  pot. 

"  *  Troth  it  is,'  sed  Stephen,  *  when  a  man  havn't  a  good  [)lough.' 

'*  *  But  need  a  bad  plough,'  sed  she,  *  make  a  man  curse  and 
swear  like  a  trooper  ?' 

"  'Troth  ay.  Granny,' sed  he  ;  '  cursen'  an'  swearen,'  T  know,  isn't 
right,  God  forgive  me;  but  how  can  I  help  it,  seein'  what  a  mortual 
bad  plough  I've  got  V 

"  *  If  you  had  a  good  one,'  she  axed,  *  would  you  curse  an'  swear?* 

*'  *  No,  nor  the  devil  a  word  achorrah,'  answered  Stephen,  •  bar- 
rin  Nancy  come  across  me  wid  her  bolhour.' 

"  *  Oh  I  that  won't  do,'  ses  she;  '  you  mustn't  curse  nor  swear  at 
all.' 

**  'Well,  I  won't  swear  higher  nor  my  prayers,' sed  Stephen,  'if 
you  give  a  body  a  good  plough.' 

"  *  Well,  an'  what  wed  you  give  for  a  good  one,  Stephen  Sinnott?* 
sed  she. 

"  *  Troth,  any  thing  in  the  wide  world,'  sed  he. 

"  *  Would  you  give  a  body  a  shogh  o'  the  pipe  for  one?'  sed  she. 

•  The  name  of  that  part  of  an  Irish  liorse's  habiliments  to  which  the 
traces  are  fastened. 

t  Gads  are  made  of  twisted  willows,  &c.,  and  are  of  first  importance  to 
an  Irish  ploughman,  so  much  so  that  "  The  plough  would  never  be  set  going 
if  a  man  were  to  reckon  all  the  gads  he  would  want/'  has  grown  into  an 
adage. 
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"  •  Troth,  I  would/  sed  he,  *  wid  a  heart  an'  a  half,  and  thauky,  to 
boot.' 

**  'Well,  then,  let's  have  it,'  sed  she;  and  away  Stephen  went  to 
light  his  pipe.  When  he  returned,  he  found  the  old  woman  where 
he  left  her,  an'  gave  her  the  pipe.  She  took  a  goHi  or  two,  and  then 
axed  'im  who  made  his  ploughs  ?  '  Troth,'  sed  Stephen,  '  a  real 
botch,  a  gossip  o'  my  own,  one  Mikel  Reilly.' 

"  *  Oh  !'  sed  she,  *  Stephen,  ent  you  a  handy  man  yourself.' 

"  *  Faith  an'  I  am,'  sed  he,  '  though  Nancy  ses  I'm  not;  for 
didn't  I  make  a  turf  creel  last  summer,  and  didn't  I  put  a  prop  by 
myself  under  the  gable  end  o'  the  barn,  and  didn't  I  stop  the  hole 
in  the  kitchen  dure,  that  the  pigs  had  eaten ;  an'  didn't  I ' 

"  '  To  be  sure,  you  did,'  sed  she,  stoppin  'im,  '  an'  may  be  you 
couldn't  make  a  plough  too? 

"  'f  Bethcrshin,'  sed  Stephen,  in  great  glee,  *  if  I  had  but  the 
tools.' 

"  *  An'  the  tools  you  must  have,'  sed  she,  puttin'  her  hand  into  the 
brewin'-pot,  an'  puUin'  up  first  a  hatchet,  then  an  adze,  then  a  plain, 
then  a  chisel ;  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  she  pulled  up  more 
tools  nor  five  joiners  could  make  use  ov.  '  Go  to  work,  Stephen 
Sinnott,'  sed  she,  *  an'  never  crack-cry  till  you've  made  a  plough. 
If  you  work  day  an'  night  till  it's  finished,  it  will  go  by  itself,  an' 
plough  more  nor  fifty  ploughs,  barrin'  you  swear  or  curse  in  the 
same  field  wid  it.  Mind  that,  Stephen  Sinnott.  A  plougman  can't 
have  luck  if  there's  an  oath  in  his  mouth  every  minute.' 

"  Stephen  was  so  overjoyed  wid  his  tools,  that  he  took  harly  any 
notice  of  what  she  sed;  and,  when  he  lifted  his  eyes  from  lookin'  at  a 
saw,  he  couldn't  see  the  ould  woman  or  the  brewin'-pot  high  or  low, 
far  or  near.  This  he  thought  very  quare,  to  be  sure,  but  a  strange  feelin' 
cum  over  'im,  an'  he  gathers  up  the  tools  an'  runs  to  his  own  car- 
house,  an'  began  to  work  on  some  timber  that  was  there.  For  the 
first  two  or  three  days,  Nancy  let'im  alone,  but,  seein'  'im  hammerin' 
away,  she  got  vexed,  an'  began  to  abuse  'im  so  that  a  dog  wouldn't 
eat  his  flesh.  Stephen  took  no  notice  of  all  this,  but  worked  away 
day  an'  night  for  seven  long  years  an'  a  day.  When  'twas  finished, 
people  came  far  an'  near  to  see  the  plough  that  was  to  go  of  itself 
widout  horses.  One  ould  man  was  carried  to  the  field  by  his  gran'- 
sons  to  see  it,  an',  after  he  had  viewed  it  a-hind  an'  a-fore,  on  the 
right  side  an'  the  left  side,  he  declared,  it  was  somethin'  anyhow. 
*  I  knew,'  said  one  o'  the  garsoons,  '  my  grand-daddy  would  know 
what  it  was.' 

**  At  length  the  day  came  for  tryin'  the  plough,  and  Stephen  carried 
it  into  a  ten-acre  field,  an'  bid  Nancy  bring 'im  his  breakfast  at  nine 
o'clock  exactly.  Nancy,  you  may  be  sure,  had  the  pheatees  bild 
to  the  minute,  and  hurried  out  to  see  what  the  plough  had  done. 
Agin  she  reached  the  field,  the  last  furrow  was  turned  up,  an'  every 
sod  lay  as  straight  as  a  line.  *  There,'  sed  Stephen,  *  there's  a 
mornin's  work  for  you." 

"  Och,  musha,"  sed  Nancy,  like  a  fool  as  she  was,  for  the  wo- 
men are  never  satisfied,  *  an'  is  that  all  you've  done  wid  all  your 
boastin'? ' 

"  *  Is  that  all?'  cried  Stephen,  stung  to  the  quick. 
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"  *  Yes/  ses  she,  '  is  that  all  V  Troth,  I  wouldn't  give  a  tra- 
neen  for  you,  if  you  wouldn't  do  three  times  as  much.' 

"  This  put  Stephen  into  a  rage,  an',  after  faughin'  at  her,  he  was 
goin'  to  say,  '  Musha!  sweet  bad  luck  to  your  fadher's  daughter; 
but,  afore  the  word  was  half  out  of  his  mouth,  whap  !  went  a  thun- 
der-bolt, and  whisk !  went  the  plough  through  ditches  and  hedges, 
till  it  plunged  into  the  Slaney,  where  it  has  stuck,  with  its  two  han- 
dles up,  from  that  day  to  this." 

"  And  what  did  Stephen  say  ?" 

"  Oh  the  not  a  much;  he  looked  for  all  the  wurld  like  a  moother- 
less  foal,  but  by  an  by  the  old  woman  wid  the  brewin-pot  came  hob- 
blin'  along  on  her  bat.  '  Morrow,  Stephen,'  sed  she,  '  Morrow  an 
half  to  you,  you  ould  torey,'  sed  he.  *  Arrah  why,  Stephen,'  ses 
she.  '  Bekase,'  ses  he,  'I've  lost  seven  years  makin'  a  plough  on 
your  account,  an'  now  it  has  run  away  from  me.'  *  To  be  sure,'  ses 
she,  '  since  you  wouldn't  keep  from  cursin'  an'  swearin',  'cordin  to 
your  promise'.*  *  Oh !  Nancy,  Nancy!'  cried  Stephen, 'twas  you 
made  me  swear  ;'  an'  wid  that  he  began  to  wallop  his  wife,  an,  whin 
he  had  done,  the  ould  woman  nor  her  brevvin'-pot  was  no  where  to 
be  found." 

'*  A  singular  legend,"  said  I. 

*'  It  may  be  true,"  said  the  Quaker,  who  had  emancipated  him- 
self from  thee  and  thou,  "  for  my  cousin  Sparrow  of  l.acken  told  me 
a  story  about  the  devil  being  unable  to  cross  the  Slaney." 

"About  forty  years  ago  or  better,"  continued  Mr,  Davis,  "a  strange 
bird  frequented  the  Bar  of  Lough  and  the  strand  of  Cullenstown. 
It  was  to  be  seen  only  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening,  and 
about  the  time  of  twilight  it  made  a  noise  resembling  the  roaring  of 
ten  thousand  bulls.      The  people  in  the   immediate   neighbourhood 

*  "  A  story  with  a  moral  somewhat  similar,  but  more  apparent,  is  current  in 
Ireland,  though,  I  believe,  it  is  not  peculiarly  Irish  ;  I  shall  relate  it  liere  : — 
A  gentleman,  riding  along  the  road,  passed  by  a  kuock{si  field  of  furze j,  in  whicii 
a  man  was  stubbing,  and  for  every  stroke  he  gave  with  his  hoe,  he  cried  out,  in  a 
reproachful  tone,  "  O  !  Adam  !"  The  gentleman  slopped  his  horse,  and,  calling  the 
labourer  to  him,  inquired  the  reason  of  his  saying,  "  ()  !  Adam  ?"  "  Why,  please 
your  honour,"  said  the  man,  "  ony  for  Adam,  I  would  have  no  occasion  to  labour 
at  all ;  had  he  and  Eve  been  less  curious,  none  of  us  need  earn  our  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  our  brow."  "  Very  good,"  said  the  gentleman  ;  "call  at  my  house  to- 
morrow." The  man  waited  on  him  the  next  day,  and  the  gentleman  took  him 
into  a  splendid  apartment,  adjoining  a  most  beautiful  garden,  and  asked  him. 
Would  he  wish  to  live  there  ?  The  son  of  Adam  replied  in  the  affirmative.  "  Very 
well,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  you  shall  want  for  nothing.  Breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper,  of  the  choicest  viands,  shall  be  laid  before  you  every  day,  and  you  may 
amuseyourself  in  the  garden  whenever  you  please.  But  mind,  you  are  to  enjoy 
all  this  only  on  one  condition,  that  you  look  not  under  the  pewter  plate,  that  lies  on 
the  table."  The  man  was  overjoyed  at  his  good  fortune,  and  thought  there  was 
little  fear  of  his  forfeiting  it,  by  looking  under  the  pewter  plate.  In  a  week  or 
two,  however,  he  grew  curious  to  know  what  could  be  under  the  plate  which  he 
was  prohibited  from  seeing.  Perhaps  a  jewel  of  inestimable  value,  and  perhaps 
nothing  at  all.  One  day,  when  no  person  was  present,  he  thought  he  would 
take  a  peep, — there  could  be  no  harm  in  it, — no  one  would  know  of  it ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  raised  the  forbidden  plate, — when,  lo !  a  little  mouse  jumped 
from  under  it ;  he  quickly  laid  it  down  again,  but  his  doom  was  sealed.  "  Be- 
gone to  your  hoeing,"  said  the  gentleman,  next  day,  "  and  cry,  O  !  Adam !  no 
more,  since,  like  him,  you  have  lost  a  paradise  by  disobedience." 
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were  greatly  alarmed ;  they  knew  not  what  genera  the  bird  belonged 
to,  and  tried  in  vain  to  shoot  it ;  at  length  a  boy  of  Mr.  Sparrow's,  a 
case-hardened  fellow,  takes  the  gun  and  goes  to  the  bar  early  one 
morning,  where  he  sees  the  strange  bird  emit  the  awful  sounds  in  a 
manner  which  showed  its  marked  disrespect  for  the  beholder.  The 
indignant  fowler  levelled  his  piece,  took  a  steady  confident  aim,  and 
fired.  Instantly  the  earth  seemed  rent  asunder,  clouds  impregnated 
with  brimstone  arose,  and  the  evil  one — for  it  was  none  other,  in  the 
form  of  a  bird,  flew  off,  enveloped  in  smoke.  He  passed  over  Dun- 
cormick,  Gregsallagh,  Kilmannan,  the  three  rocks,  and  would  have 
passed  on  to  Blackwater,  were  it  not  for  an  old  woman,  who  sat 
smoking  her  pipe,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Slaney,  a  little  above 
Ferry  Carrick,  and  who  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  she  saw  him 
coming.  Unable  to  proceed,  he  sank  into  the  river,  having  carried 
away  with  him,  as  far  as  his  wings  extended,  houses,  furniture,  trees, 
and  every  thing  that  stood  opposed  to  his  progress."* 

"  I  hard  that  story  afore,"  said  Pat,  "  but  now  'tis  time  to  take 
to  the  oars  ;  the  win'  has  died  away  entirely,  and  'tis  a  hundred 
chances  to  one  if  we  reach  Enniscorfy  to-night." 

"  If  not,"  said  John  Davis,  "  there's  a /n'ewd's  house  on  the  way." 

LULLABY. 

Sleep,  my  lov'd  girl — thy  mother's  breast 
Shall  be  the  pillow  of  thy  rest ; 
Sleep,  my  lov'd  girl — thy  mother's  knee, 
And  folding  arms,    shall  cradle  thee  ; 
And  she  will  lull  thee  with  her  song. 
Thy  gentle  slumbers  to  prolong. 

Thy  sleep  no  fearful  visions  knows ; 
No  cares  disturb  thy  soft  repose  ; 
Thy  guardian  angel  spreads  his  wings. 
And  dreams  from  heavenly  regions  brings  : 

0  !  who  can  tell  how  bright  they  be. 
The  heavenly  dreams  of  infancy. 

And,  as  I  watch  the  beamy  smile 
That  plays  upon  thy  face  the  while, 

1  feel  its  influence  to  my  heart 
A  soft  pervading  peace  impart ; 
Chasing  dull  cave  with  magic  spell. 
And  whispering  '*  all  will  yet  be  well !" 

O  !  all  is  well !    the  trusting  soul 

Sees  the  kind  hand  that  rules  the  whole. 

And,  while  such  gifts  from  bounteous  Heaven, 

As  thou,  my  lovely  babe,  are  given. 

The  way,  however  dark  and  rude. 

With  much  of  ill,  has  much  of  good. 

*  This  relates  to  a  tornado ;  the  only  one  ever  witnessed  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom.  It  proceeded  from  the  Bar  of  Lough  to  Ferry  Carrick,  and  extended 
over  a  surface  not  exceeding  three  perches,  I  have,  myself,  seen  the  desolating 
marks  of  its  progress,  and  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  a  trunk,  which  it 
carried  up  out  of  a  house  in  Duncormick,  was  found  on  the  mountains  of  Firth; 
— a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles. 
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This  is  indeed  the  age  of  auto-biography, — Harriette  Wilson, 
Michael  Kelly,  and  Frederick  Reynolds,  have  each  and  all  under- 
taken to  expose  themselves  by  detailing  their  dull  catalogue  of 
mighty  nothings ;  with  regard  to  John  O'Keeffe,  the  case  is  quite  difte- 
lent.  We  have,  however,  in  our  bosoms,  so  much  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,  that  we  are  not  by  any  means  disposed  to  be  angry 
with  those  easy-tempered  creatures,  who  think  it  "meet  and  just, 
right  and  necessary,"  to  exhibit  themselves  in  this  way  for  tlie  public 
amusement.  Every  man  is  of  importance  to  himself;  so  think  we, 
and  so  thought  the  worthy  son  of  the  stocksheet  and  the  dipping-rod, 
whose  memoirs  we  are  now  about  to  notice. 

Mr.  Dip  is  certainly  the  chronicler  of  some  curious  incidents  ;  he 
has  seen  some  service,  and  turned  his  wits  to  some  account.  Upon 
the  event  that  drove  him  from  the  south  to  the  Irish  metropolis,  he 
dwells  rather  slightly ;  probably,  some  of  the  recollections  of  that 
period  were  not  the  most  agreeable.  It  would  appear  that  he  was, . 
with  several  others,  concerned  in  the  murder  of  a  tithe-proctor,  a  crime 
that  the  tortured  peasantry  of  Ireland  were  too  frequently  driven  to 
perpetrate.  A  large  reward  was  ofl'ored  for  the  discovery  of  the  guilty, 
and  Mr.  Jeremy  Dip  had  not  sufficient  fortitude  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion :  he  became  an  approver,  he  named  his  accomplices ;  and,  taking 
a  hint  from  a  '*  very  act-i-ive"  magistrate,  he  included  a  few  who 
were  not  present,  but  who  were  suspected,  and  were  at  all  events 
considered  as  "marked  men." — Ten  unfortunate  beings  were  executed 
upon  his  testimony,  and  Jeremy,  now  in  bigli  favour  with  all  good  and 
loyal  men,  looked  with  confulctice  to  promotion.  He  set  out  for  Dublin, 
loaded  with  strong  recommendations  ;  he  was  engaged  as  an  under 
clerk  in  the  superintendant  magistrate's  office,  got  into  the  good  graces 
of  his  employers,  became  a  saint,  and  soon  after  a  member  of  the 
Orange  Lodge,  No.  1U51.  Tortuiie  now  began  to  smile  upon  him  : 
so  pious  and  so  loyal  a  man  could  not  be  neglected.  In  addition  to  his 
former  situation,  which  he  held  as  a  sort  of  sinecure,  he  was  favoured 
by  some  of  the  Beresford  family  with  a  commission  in  the  revenue. 
Here  begins  the  more  laboured  part  of  his  memoirs,  and  from  this 
portion  of  the  work  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts : — 

"  One  of  my  first  essays  in  the  seizing  way,"  says  Mr.  Dip,  "  was  attended 
with  circumstances  too  remarkable  to  be  forgotten.  Smuggling  was  then  at  its 
height;  the  distillers,  quite  as  active  as  ourselves,  abounded  with  stratagems. 
One  of  their  plans  was  to  have  a  retail  spirit-shop  near  their  concerns ;  to  this 
shop  they  conveyed  the  liquor  by  various  means ;  some  by  pipes,  and  others 
by  a  stream  running  through  their  premises ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  was  floated 
along  in  small  casks.  Upon  one  of  these  shops,  I  remember  keeping  a  close 
watch  ;  I  saw  a  number  of  men  pass  in  and  out,  with  some  bulk  generally  under 
their  great  coats :  these  were  usually  able-bodied,  desperate-looking  fellows  ;  and 
while  I  longed  to  attack  them,  my  courage  gradually  oozed  out  at  my  fingers' 
ends.  Some  women  were  at  work  also,  and  with  these  I  felt  I  could  deal  more 
safely.  I  pursued  one  of  these,  a  handsome  young  woman,  on  a  gloomy  evening, 
in  December;  she  was  light  of  foot,  and  doubled  through  lanes  and  alleys,  with 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Jeremy  Dip,  late  Revenue  Officer. 
Tomkinsand  Co.     London. 
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astonisliing  celerity ;  at  length  I  came  up  with  her.  I  called  on  her  to  stop, 
but  she  seemed  not  to  notice  me ;  I  called  again,  and  drawing  my  cane-sword 
made  a  most  courageous  thrust  at  her, — she  screamed,  staggered,  and  fell ;  the 
weapon  had  passed  through  the  back  of  her  gray  cloak,  and  the  ground,  in  a 
moment,  was  moist  with — easy!  reader,  not  her  blood,  but  with  the  spirituous 
contents  of  two  large  bladders,  which  she  had  carried,  and  which  I,  in  my  anger, 
unluckily  pierced.  Deprived  in  this  manner  of  my  prey,  I  was,  like  the  baffled 
tiger,  sneaking  off;  but  retreat  was  not  so  easy;  a  young  fellow,  of  rather  a 
dashing  appearance,  beheld  the  transaction  ;  he  called  me  a  cowardly  rascal,  for 
attacking  a  female ;  he  smashed  my  little  sword  in  pieces,  and,  with  another  blow, 
stretched  me  at  full  length  in  the  dirty  channel :  this  was  a  beginning." 

The  following  unfortunate  aflfair  is  remarkable.  We  have  reason  to 
know  that  the  story  is  but  too  true  : — 

"  There  was  a  distillery,  some  years  ago,  on  the  Rock  Road.  I  had  information 
from  one  of  my  spies,  that  from  this  distillery,  on  a  certain  night,  five  casks  of 
whisKey  were  to  be  despatched  without  even  the  show  of  a  permit.  I  promised 
my  jackall  that  I  would  be  on  the  spot,  but  chance,  or  some  would  say  Provi- 
dence, prevented  me.  On  the  appointed  night,  I  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
complaint  in  the  bowels;  of  course  I  had  to  gire  up  the  idea  of  going  out;  but 
wishing  to  give  an  old  friend  a  lift,  I  sent  a  line  to  poor  Tim  Jones,  urging  him 
to  run  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  stipulating  with  him  for  my  share  of  the  prize. 
Poor  Tim  !  I  weep  when  I  think  of  him,  and  of  his  fate;  he  called  on  me, 
thanked  me  for  my  care  of  him,  and,  after  shaking  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  set 
off.  When  I  next  beheld  him,  he  was  a  stiffened,  a  ghastly  corpse.  I  gathered 
something  of  his  progress  from  what  came  out  at  the  coroner's  inquest :  he  had 
proceeded  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  distillery,  and  stationed  himself  among 
some  ruined  walls,  from  whence  he  commanded  a  view  of  the  road,  along  which 
the  contraband  article  was  to  have  passed.  A  car  came  along  the  road,  and  poor 
Tim,  too  eager  to  be  prudent,  rushed  out  to  reconnoitre, — the  carman  drove  on, 
but  marked  Tim's  sudden  approach  and  retreat.  This  carman,  it  is  said,  was 
occasionally  employed  in  '  doing'  the  gangers  ;  whether  he  knew  my  poor  friend 
to  be  a  gauger,  or  really  thought  otherwise,  cannot,  or  could  not,  be  made  out. 
He  proceeded,  however,  on  his  way,  and,  when  near  Ballsbridge,  met  the  patrole, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  perambulating  the  outlets  of  the  city ;  to  them  he  stated, 
that  a  person,  well  armed,  and  evidently  a  robber,  was  lurking  in  the  ruins  on  the 
road  ;  they  set  forward, — the  sound  of  horses'  feet  again  drew  my  ill-fated  friend 
from  his  hiding-place.  He  was  seen,  regularly  challenged,  and  was  running  off, — 
when  a  ball  from  the  carbine  of  one  of  the  night-guards  passed  through  his  heart, 
and  he  expired  at  the  moment : — not  until  the  next  day  was  the  melancholy  mistake 
discovered  ;  it  was  too  late,  however,  for  poor  Tim  Jones." 

These  anecdotes  are  striking  enough ;  in  the  following,  Mr.  Dip  lets 
us,  in  some  measure,  behind  the  curtain  : — 

"  I  had,  for  some  time  past,  been  so  well  paid  by  the  distillers  and  their  agents, 
that  I  felt  no  great  wish  to  venture  at  making  any  seizures.  I  was  easy,  and  1 
wished  to  continue  so.  This  feeling,  however,  did  not  influence  my  employers. 
They  wished  the  poor  devils  in  the  minor  departments  of  the  revenue  to  be 
acl-i-i-v-e ;  in  the  upper  branches,  things  might  go  on  more  quietly.  One  old 
woman,  whose  husband  was  high  in  ofiice,  might  have  £900  a  year,  as  house- 
keeper at  his  Majesty's  custom-house  ;  the  coals  and  candles  of  that  establishment 
might  be  used  in  profusion  for  the  private  use  of  this  dame,  and  other  favoured 
ones  ;  but  we  underlings  must '  do  our  duty.'  I  accordingly  soon  received  a 
hint  respecting  my  inactivity ;  it  was  said,  that  though  many  opportunities  had 
occurred,  I  had  not  recently  made  any  seizures.  This  was  enough  :  I  was  bent 
on  distinguishing  myself.  I  went  to  a  friendly  distiller,  one  whom  I  had  recently 
favoured.  I  told  him  honestly  how  I  stood,  that  my  character  was  lost,  and  my 
situation  in  danger,  if  something  was  not  thrown  in  my  way.  '  Bethershin," 
said  he,  '  be  on  the  Rathmines  road  to-day,  about  four  o'clock.'  I  was  there 
with  my  spy  at  half-past  four  :  I  saw  two  old  floats  drawn  by  two  still  older  horses 
approaching;  the  horses  and  the  floats  (forfeited  of  course)  were  worth  nothing; 
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but  the  two  thumping  puncheons  of  whiskey  that  they  bore  '  coukl  not  be  sneezed 
at.'  I  stopped  the  drivers,— tliey  were  ignorant  of  my  plan,  and  made  a  stiff 
resistance.  I  succeeded  at  last,"  but  in  the  scuffle  I  got  a  black  eye  and  a 
scratched  forehead.  1  conducted  my  prey  to  the  seizure-stores,  and,  meeting  one 
of  the  commissioners  on  the  way,  he  saw  my  wounds,  and  promised  a  recom- 
pense. Promotion  soon  followed.  I  became  '  chief  clerk  in  said  otHce,' — that 
is,  district,  number — what  you  please." 

This  promotion  opened  quite  a  new  field  for  the  display  of  Mr. 
Dip's  cash-acctimulating  powers  : — 

"  In  this  situation  I  soon  discovered  that  I  had  many  ways  of  '  raising  die 
wind.'  In  granting  permits,  I  limited  die  stingy  codger  in  point  of  time,  so  as  to 
expose  him  often  to  the  chance  of  seizure;  to  those  who  acted  more  liberally,  I 
was  more  liberal ;  where  they  gave  me  a  share  of  the  proht,  I  pulled  with  them  ; 
for  instance  : — a  person  had  to  send  five  or  ten  casks,  say  fifteen  orlwenty  miles 
distant,  I  gave  his  permit  late,  he  travelled  all  night,  an  f.i/j/'tss  messenger  brought 
me  back  the  permit  before  ten  next  day,  1  fastened  it  quietly  to  the  duplicate  in  my 
book,  and  marked  the  entire  as  '  cancelled  ;'  that  is,  as  originating  in  mistake, — 
one  shilling  per  gallon  was  usually  my  share." 

Mr.  Dip  proceeds  in  a  good-humoured  way,  unfolding  a  few  more 
of  the  mysteries  of  oiiice  : — 

"  At  this  time  the  spirit-dealers  were  obliged  to  make  a  quarterly  return,  upon 
oath,  of  all  the  spirits  or  other  exciseable  articles  in  their  possession  ;  they  were 
compelled  to  swear  that,  with  all  ' ///oi  on  Itand  or  in  their  posmssiun,^  they 
received  legal  permits  ;  there  were  i'ew  who  could  take  this  oatii  with  a  clear  con- 
science. I  have  known  some  poor  fellows,  who,  before  coming  to  the  office, 
regularly  separated  th.e  godly  and  the  ungodly,  Uiat  is,  die  legal  and  the  illicit; 
the  latter  they  tilled  into  distinct  casks,  and  rolled  diem  into  the  street;  these  casks 
were  not  then  in  their-  pO!<session ;  but  when  the  swearing  was  over,  Uicy  returned 
and  replaced  the  forbidden  article  safely  in  its  old  position.  I  saw  clearly  how 
matters  stood,  and  I  soon  contrived  to  make  something  of  it.  I  hinted  to  one  or 
two  at  hist,  diat  1  would  not  be  too  exact  in  swearing  them,  and  that  possibly,  for 
a  con-si-der-a  tion,  I  would  omit  the  oath  altogether.  The  hint  was  not  thrown 
away, — the  five-pound  notes  came  pouring  in,  and  we  were  all  good  friends.  In 
the  renewing  of  certificates  I  followed  the  same  course." 

Mr.  Dip  would  have  acted  wisely  had  he  omitted  the  following 
anecdote  ;  tiie  transaction  does  him  no  credit  : — 

"  My  old  friend  Joyce,  the  grocer,  never  forgave  me  the  sly  trick  I  played  him ; 
it  was  all  in  the  way  of  business,  however.  I  was  accustomed  to  dine  with  him 
twice  a  week  ;  his  dinners  were  plain  but  substantial,  and  he  was  no  churl  about 
his  old  port ;  on  one  evening  in  particular,  after  he  and  I  had  emptied  three 
bottles,  he  told  me,  with  a  knowing  wink,  diat  he  would  treat  me  to  what  was 
quite  a  rarity, — some  of  die  old  smoky  stuff,  genuine  potteen.  lie  placed 
upon  the  table  a  short  black  botde  ;  he  filled  a  glass  ;  I  did  the  same  ;  and  the  first 
smack  convinced  me  that  it  was  indeed  '  a  true  unparliamentary  article.'  We 
mixed  our  tumblers  and  drank  on,  die  old  grocer  grew  drowsy,  and  I,  wishing 
him  good  night,  departed  with  the  black  botde  in  my  pocket.  About  a  pint  of 
the  whiskey  remained  ;  but  for  this  pint,  I  compelled  him  to  pay  £lOO  British  ; 
he  growled,  but  I  cared  not ;  I  pocketed  £50." 

Mr.  Dip  had  at  times  rather  a  hazardous  duty  to  perform,  as  the 
next  extract  evinces  : — 

"  I  was  placed  as  surveyor  over  a  distillery  with  two  assistants  at  my  command  : 
themanof  spirit  was  a  gay  off-handed  person  ;  and,  in  some  points,  he  and  I  agreed 
thoroughly  ;  but  in  other  matters  I  thought  him  too  sharp  for  me.  I  was  riding 
in  the  park  one  Sunday  morning,  (I  could  then  keep  a  horse.)  I  bent  my  eye  over 
Dublin,  and  naturally  to  the  big  chimney  of  my  oiin  distillery.  I  diought  I  dis- 
cerned alight  blue  smoke  arising  from  it;  this  was  enough, — '  here,' said  I, 
'  goes  for  £500 ;'  for  such  was  then  the  penalty  for  charging  the  still  between 
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12  on  Saturday  night  and  12  on  Sunday  night;  on  I  galloped,  reached  tlie  gate, 
passed  through  an  open  wicket,  and  was  before  the  still  before  my  approach  was 
noticed  ;  four  rugged-looking  fellows  were  on  the  spot.  '  Oh,  by  tlie  powers,' 
cried  the  chief  of  them,  '  aii"s  lost,  bojs.' — '  No,  no,'  said  another,  quite  calmly, 
'  we'll  give  hira  a  dip  into  one  of  the  empty  "  backs,"  he  won't  talk  about  it.' 
They  seized  me,  I  screamed,  but  they  bore  me  onward,  a  rope  was  tied  around  my 
waist,  and  I  stood  beside  the  place  of  destruction ;  I  gazed  at  the  small  opening 
of  one  of  these  ominous  casks  ;  it  was  empty;  but  three  minutes  or  less  passed 
within  it  ended  life.  A  candle,  if  placed  there,  would  be  extinguished  instanter. 
I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  called  for  mercy ;  they  were  about  to  finish  me,  when 
their  employer  ran  up  ;  '  Boys,'  said  he,  '  do  him  no  harm,  run  back  to  the  still.' 
lie  freed  me  from  the  rope.  '  Mr.  Dip,'  he  said,  '  you've  had  a  narrow  escape ; 
will  you  allow  me  also  to  escape  ?  I  leave  it  to  yourself;  for  your  trouble,  take 
this;'  handing  me  a  bank  note  for  £100.     I  took  it,  and  rode  away." 

Though  Mr.  Dip  could  take  the  £100,  and  hold  his  tongue,  he 
wa*not  so  well  disposed  to  keep  silence,  when  the  little  omission  of 
his  brother  officers  came  under  his  observation  :— 

*'  I  had  along  with  me,  at  the  distillery  already  alluded  to,  an  assistant  officer, 
named  Thompson  ;  he  was  a  sort  of  reduced  gentleman,  very  proud,  and  occa- 
sionally very  saucy  ;  the  poor  devil  had  but  £80  a  year,  and  out  of  this,  he  had 
to  support  a  wife  and  six  children  ;  in  the  seizing  way,  he  did  nothing,  and  con- 
sequently made  nothing  ;  he  sometimes  got,  as  a  present,  a  little  keg  of  whiskey  ; 
or  an  odd  dozen  of  wine,  as  a  kind  of  consideration  for  not  being  too  sharp-sighted. 
I  was  aware  of  tliis,  and  1  kept  my  eye  on  him ;  I  once  ventured  to  hint  at  his 
remissness  ;  when  he  turned  on  me  in  the  Jnost  insolent  manner,  telling  mo,  witii 
a  significant  look, '  that  he  was  not  like  9tlicr!;,  accustomed  to  play  the  part  of  an 
informer.'  I  knew  what  he  meant,  and  it  stung  me  to  tlie  quick.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  I  had  my  revenge  :  I  was  going  before  breakfast  to  the  distillery;  I 
was  passing  up  a  narrow  lane  tliat  led  to  the  place,  when  I  met  Thompson,  in 
conversation  with  two  persons,  seemingly  dairymen,  who  carried  between  them  a 
barrel  filled  apparently  with  wash  for  their  cows  ;  tliey  conveyed  it  l^y  slings,  such 
as  brewers'  men  use.  I  fancied  from  their  looks,  that  it  was  not  wash  they  were 
Haking  with  them.  I  drew  my  cane-sword,  and  desired  them  to  stop  ;  they  laid 
down  the  cask,  I  dipped  my  finger  in  the  liquid,  and  indeed  it  was  wash.  I  had 
still  my  suspicions  ;  it  struck  me  that  the  barrel  might  have  a  false  head.  I  gave 
it  a  slight  stoop,  about  five  gallons  of  the  useless  stuff  already  mentioned  flowed 
off,  and  left  visible  the  head  or  lid  of  a  cask  carefully  bunged.  I  raised  the  lid, 
and  found,  underneath,  about  thirty  gallons  of  new-made  whiskey.  The  mock 
dairymen  ran  off',  and  Thompson  stood  gazing  at  me  in  astonishment.  '  So,' 
.said  I,  '  Mr.  Thompson,  you  are  not  satisfied  with  being  snugly  remiss,  but  you 
must  be  assisting  to  defraud  his  Majesty.' — 'What  do  you  mean,  sir?'  cried  he. 

"  You  shall  soon  know  that." 

"Accordingly,  I  reported  liim  to  the  Board  the  same  day,  and  before  the  week 
was  over,  he  was  dismissed.  I  believe  he  died  in  great  distress.  As  to  what 
became  of  his  family,  I  never  heard." 

We  shall  return  iu  a  future  number  to  this  very  curious  voliiiue- 
Some  say  tliat  it  is  to  be  suppressed  by  order  of  government;  others 
state,  that  the  distillers  and  the  trading  gangers  have  purchased  the 
copyright,  and  never  will  allow  a  second  edition  to  appear. — We  have 
one  copy,  however. 
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Where  olive-leaves  were  twiiiklin;^  in  every  wind  that  blew, 
There  sat  beneath  the  pleasant  shade  a  damsel  of  Peru  : 
Betwixt  the  slender  boughs,  as  they  opened  to  the  air, 
Came  glimpses  of  her  snowy  arm  and  of  her  glossy  hair; 
And  sweetly  rang  her  silver  voice  amid  that  shady  nook. 
As  from  the  shrubby  glen  is  heard  the  sound  of  hidden  brook. 

'Tis  a  song  of  love  and  valour,  in  the  noble  Spanish  tongue. 
That  once  upon  the  sunny  plains  of  Old  Castile  was  sung, 
When  from  their  mountain  holds,  on  the  Moorish  rout  below. 
Had  rushed  the  Christians,  like  a  flood,  and  swept  away  the  foe  ; 
Awhile  the  melody  is  still,  and  then  breaks  forth  a  new, 
A  wilder  rhyme,  a  livelier  note,  of  freedom  and  Peru. 

For  she  has  bound  the  sword  to  a  youthful  lover's  side. 
And  sent  him  to  the  war,  the  day  she  should  have  been  his  bride. 
And  bade  him  bear  a  faithfid  heart  to  battle  for  tlie  right. 
And  held  the  fountains  of  her  eyes  till  he  was  out  of  sight ; 
Since  the  parting  kiss  was  given,  six  weary  monlhs  are  tied. 
And  yet  the  foe  is  in  the  land,  and  blood  must  yet  be  shed. 

A  white  hand  parts  the  branches,  a  lovely  face  looks  forth, 
And  bright  dark  eyes  gaze  steadfastly  and  sadly  toward  ihe  north  ; 
Thou  look'st  in  vain,   swi  ct  maiden  ;   the  sharpest  sight  would  fail 
To  spy  a  sign  of  human  life  abroad  in  ;ill  the  vale  ; 
lor  the  noon  is  coming  on,  and  the  sunbeams  fierce  ly  beat. 
And  the  silent  hills  and  forest  tops  seem  realing  in  the  beat. 

That  white  hand  is  withdrawn,  tliat  fair  sad  face  is  gone, 
But  the  music  of  that  silver  voice  is  flowing  sweetly  on, — 
Not,  as  of  late,  with  cheerful  tones,  but  mournfully  and  low, 
A  ballad  of  a  tender  maid  heart-broken  long  aso. 
Of  him  who  died  in  battle,  the  youthful  and  the  brave, 
And  her  who  died  of  sorrow  upon  his  early  grave. 

But  see  along  that  rugged  path,  a  fiery  horseman  ride, — 
See  the  torn  plume,  the  tarnished  belt,  the  sabre  at  his  side  ; 
His  spurs  are  in  his  horse's  side,  his  hand  casts  loose  the  rein. 
There's  sweat  upon  the  streaming  flank,  and  foam  upcui  the  mane  ; 
He  speeds  toward  that  olive  bower,  along  the  shaded  hill, — 
God  shield  the  hapless  maiden  there,  if  he  should  mean  her  ill. 

And  suddenly  the  song  has  ceased,  and  suddenly  I  hear 
A  shriek  sent  up  amid  the  shade — a  shriek — but  not  of  fear. 
For  tender  accents  follow,  and  tenderer  pauses  speak, 
The  overflow  of  gladness  when  words  are  all  too  weak ; 
"  Hay  my  good  sword  at  thy  feet,  for  now  Peru  is  free, 
And  I  am  come  to  dwell  beside  the  olive  grove  with  thee." 
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A  FEW  years  since,  a  gentleman,  on  his  way  from  Niagara  to 
Montreal,  arrived  at  Coteau  du  Lac.  While  the  pilot,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  law,  was  obtaining  a  clearance  for  the  lower  province, 
the  clouds,  which  had  been  all  day  threatening  a  storm,  poured  out 
their  stores  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  with  such  violence,  that 
it  was  deemed  most  prudent  to  defer  the  conclusion  of  the  voyage 
till  the  following  day.  The  Boatman's  Inn  was  the  only  place  of 
refuge,  and  the  stranger  was,  at  first,  glad  of  a  shelter  within  it;  but 
he  was  an  amateur  traveller,  and  gentlemen  of  that  fastidious  class 
do  not  patiently  submit  to  inconveniences.  The  inn  was  thronged 
with  a  motley  crew  of  Scotch  and  Irish  emigrants,  Canadians,  and 
boatmen,  besides  loiterers  from  the  vicinity,  who  were  just  reviving 
fron\the  revels  of  the  preceding  night.  The  windows  were  obscured 
'with  smoke,  and  the  v/alls  tapestried  with  cobwebs.  The  milleniuin 
of  spiders  and  flies  seemed  to  have  arrived;  for  myriads  of  this  de- 
fenceless tribe  buzzed  fearlessly  around  the  banners  of  their  natural 
enemy,  as  if,  inspired  by  the  kindliness  of  my  uncle  Toby,  he  had 
said,  "  poor  fly  !  this  world  is  wide  enough  for  thee  and  me." 

The  old  garments  and  hats  that  had  been  substituted  for  broken 
panes  of  glass,  were  blov.'u  in,  and  the  rain  pattered  on  the  floor. 
Some  of  the  doors  hung  by  one  hinge,  others  had  no  latches;  some 
of  the  chairs  were  without  bottoms,  and  some  without  legs;  the 
bed-rooms  were  unswept,  <he  beds  unmade;  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  establishment,  as  a  celebrated  field-preacher  said  of  a  very 
incommodious  part  of  the  other  world,  was  "  altogether  inconve- 
nient." 

The  traveller,  in  hopes  of  winning  the  hostess's  good  will,  and 
thereby  securing  a  clean  pair  of  sheets,  inquired  his  way  to  the 
kitchen,  where  he  found  her  surrounded  by  some  half-dozen  juvenile 
warriors,  in  a  state  of  open  hostility  far  more  terrible  than  the  war 
of  the  elements.  Having  succeeded,  by  means  of  a  liberal  distri- 
bution of  sugar-plums,  in  procuring  a  temporary  suspension  of  arms, 
heintroduced  himself  to  his  hostess  by  means  of  some  civil  inquiries; 
in  answer  to  which,  he  ascertained  that  she  was  a  New  England 
woman,  though,  unfortunately,  she  possessed  none  of  those  faculties 
for  getting  along  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  birthright  of  every 
Yankee.  She  did  express  a  regret  that  her  children  were  deprived 
of  "  school  and  meeting  privileges,"  and  entertained  something  of  a 
puritanical  aversion  to  her  Catholic  neighbours;  but,  save  these 
relics  of  local  taste  or  prejudice,  she  retained  none  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  her  native  land.  The  gentleman  was  not  long  in  discovering 
that  the  unusual  ingress  of  travellers  reduced  them  all  to  the  level  of 
pri^mitive  equality;  and  that,  so  far  from  the  luxury  of  clean  sheets, 
he  must  not  hope  for  the  exclusive  possession  of  any. 

On  further  inquiry,  he  learnt  that  there  was  a  French  village  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  inn ;  and,  after  waiting  till  the  fury  of  the 
storm  had  abated,  he  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  accommodation  and 
adventure.  He  had  not  walked  far,  when  his  exploring  eye  fell  on 
a  creaking  sign-board,  on  which  was  inscribed,  "  Auberge  et  lauge- 
ment."   But  lodgment  it  would  not  aflford  to  our  unfortunate  traveller. 
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Every  apartmeut,  every  nook  and  corner,  was  occupied  by  an  English 
party,  on  their  way  to  the  Falls. 

Politeness  is  an  instinct  in  French  nature,  or,  if  not  an  instinct,  it 
is  so  interwoven  in  the  texture  of  their  character,  that  it  remains  a 
fast  colour,  when  all  other  original  distinc^tions  have  faded.  The 
Canadian  peasant,  though  he  retains  nothing  of  the  activity  and 
ingenuity  of  his  forefathers,  salutes  a  stranger  with  an  air  of  cour- 
tesy rarely  seen  in  any  other  uneducated  American.  The  landlord 
of  the  Auberge  was  an  honourable  exemplification  of  this  remark. 
He  politely  told  the  stranger  that  he  would  conduct  him  to  a  farm- 
house, where  he  might  obtain  a  clean  room,  and  a  nice  bed.  The 
offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  our  traveller  soon  found  himself 
comfortably  established  in  a  neat  whitewashed  cottage,  in  the  midst 
of  a  peasant's  family,  who  were  engaged  in  common  rural  occupa- 
tions. The  wants  of  his  body  being  thus  provided  for,  he  resorted  to 
the  usual  expedient  to  enliven  the  hours^  that  must  intervene  before 
bed-time.  He  inquired  of  the  master  of  the  house  how  he  provided  for 
his  family  ;  and,  after  learning  that  he  lived,  as  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  before  him,  by  carrying  the  few  products  of  his  farm  to 
Montreal,  he  turned  to  tlie  matron,  and  asked  her  why  her  children 
were  not  taught  English?  "  Ah!"  she  replied,  "  the  English  have 
done  us  too  much  wrong."  She  then  launched  into  a  relation  of  her 
sufferings  during  the  last  war.  She  had,  like  honest  Dogberry, 
"  had  her  losses,"  and  founel  the  usual  consolation  in  recoimting 
them.  The  militia  officers  spoiled  her  of  her  flocks  and  herds,  and 
des  veaux,  des  moutons,  dcs  dindons,  et  dcs  poidefs,  bled  afresh  in  iier 
sad  tale.  If  her  children  were  not  taught  English,  one  of  them,  the 
mother  said,  had  been  sent  to  a  boarding-school  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  and  she  could  now  read  like  any  priest.  Little  Marie 
was  summoned,  and  she  read,  with  tolerable  fluency,  from  her  school- 
book,  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the  Fathers,  while  her  simple 
parents  sat  bending  over  her  with  their  mouths  wide  open,  and  their 
eyes  sparkling,  and  occasionally  turning  on  the  stranger  with  an  ex- 
pression of  wonder  and  delight,  as  if  they  would  have  said,  "  Did 
you  ever  see  anything  equal  to  that  ?" 

The  good-natured  stranger  listened,  and  lavished  his  praises;  and 
then,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  from  any  further  display  of  the  child's 
erudition,  he  offered  to  assist  her  elder  sister,  who  was  winding  a 
skein  of  yarn.  This  proved  a  more  amusing  resource.  The  girl  was 
pretty  and  lively,  and  showed,  by  the  upward  inclination  of  the 
corners  of  her  arch  mouth,  and  the  flashes  of  her  laughing  eye,  that 
she  could  understand  the  compliments,  and  return  the  raillery  of  her 
assistant.  The  pretty  Louise  had  been  living  at  the  Seigniorie  with 
Madame,  a  rich  widow.  "  Si  riche,  si  bonne,  she  said,  but  •*  trop 
agtepour  Monsieur,  puree  qu'elle  a  pent  kre  trente  ans;  et  d'ailleurs, 
clle  n'est  pas  asscz  belle ponr  Monsieur.""  Monsieur  was  a  bachelor  of 
forty  years  standing,  and  his  vanity  was  touched  by  Louise's  adroit 
compliment:  the  skein  slipped  off  "his  hands  ;  L  >uise  bent  her  head 
to  arrange  it;  her  fair  round  cheek  was  very  near  Monsieur's  lips, 
perhaps  her  mother  thought  too  near,  for  she  called  to  Louise  to  lay 
aside  her  yarn  and  prepare  the  tea;  and  after  tea  the  pretty  girl  dis- 
appeared. Our  traveller  yawned  for  an  hour  or  two  over  the  only 
book  the  house  afforded,  Marie's  readings  from   St.  Augustin  and 
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St.  Chrysostom,  and  then  begged  to  be  shown  to  his  bed.  On  en- 
tering his  room,  bis  attention  was  attracted  to  an  antique,  worm-eaten 
travelling  portfolio.  It  was  made  of  morocco,  bound,  and  clasped 
with  silver,  and,  compared  with  the  rude  furniture  of  the  humble 
apartment,  it  had  quite  an  exotic  air.  He  took  it  up,  and  looked  at 
the  initials  on  the  clasp.  "  That  is  a  curious  affair,"  said  his  land- 
lord, "  and  older  than  either  you  or  I." 

"  Some  relic,  I  suppose,"  said  the  stranger,  "'which  you  have  in- 
herited." 

"  Something  in  that  way,"  replied  the  landlord.  "  There  is  a 
big  letter  in  it,  which  has  been  like  so  much  blank  paper  to  us,  for 
we  have  never  had  a  scholar  in  the  family  that  could  read  it.  I  have 
thought  to  take  it  some  day  to  Pere  Martigne,  at  the  Cedars ;  but 
I  shall  let  it  rest  till  next  year,  when  Marie — bless  her!  will  be  able 
to  read  writing."  The  stranger  said,  that,  if  his  landlord  had  no 
objection,  he  would  try  to  read  it.  The  old  man's  eyes  glistened;  he 
unclasped  the  portfolio,  took  out  the  manuscript,  and  put  it  into  the 
stranger's  hand.  "  Vou  are  heartily  welcome,"  he  said  ;  "  it  would 
at  best  be  but  an  uncouth  tasK  for  Marie,  for,  as  you  see,  the  leaves 
are  mouldy,  and  the  ink  has  faded," 

The  stranger's  zeal  abated,  when  he  perceived  the  difficulty  of  the 
enterprise.  "  It  is  some  old  family  record,  I  imagine,"  he  said,  un- 
folding it  w'lih  an  air  of  indifference. 

*'  Heaven  knows,"  replied  the  landlord;  "  T  only  know  that  it  is 
no  record  of  my  family.  We  have  been  but  simple  peasants  from 
the  beginning,  and  not  a  single  line  has  been  written  about  us,  ex- 
cept what  is  on  my  grandfather's  grave-stone  at  the  Cedars — God 
bless  him  !  I  remember,  as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  his  sittino-  in 
that  old  oaken  chair  by  the  casement,  and  telling  us  all  about  his 
travels  to  the  great  western  lakes,  with  one  Bouchard,  a  youno- 
Frenchman,  who  was  sent  out  to  our  trading  establishments.  People 
did  not  go  about  the  world  then,  as  they  do  now-a-days,  just  to  look 
at  rapitls  and  waterfalls." 

"  Then  this,"  said  the  stranger,  in  the  hope  of  at  last  obtaining  a 
clue  to  the  manuscript,  *'  this  I  presume  is  some  account  of  the 
journey?" 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  the  old  man.  "  Bonchard  found  this  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Huron,  in  a  strange  wild  place.  Sit  down,  and  I 
will  tell  you  all  I  have  heard  my  grandfather  say  about  it;  bless  the 
good  old  man,  he  loved  to  talk  of  his  journey."  And  so  did  his 
grandson,  and  the  stranger  listened  patiently  to  the  following  par- 
ticulars, which  are  only  varied  in  language  from  the  landlord's  narra- 
tion. 

It  appeared  that  about  the  year  1700,  young  Bouchard  and  his 
attendants,  on  their  return  from  Lake  Superior,  arrived  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Huron,  near  Saganaw  Bay.  From  an  eminence,  they  descried 
an  Indian  village  ;  or,  to  use  their  descriptive  designation,  a  "  smoke." 
Bonchard  despatched  his  attendants  with  Seguin,  his  Indian  guide, 
to  the  village,  to  obtain  canoes  to  transport  them  over  the  lake,  and, 
in  the  nieantime,  he  sought  for  some  place  that  might  afford  him 
shelter  and  repose.  The  shore  was  rocky  and  precipitous.  Prac- 
tice and  experience  had  rendered  Bonchard  as  agile  and  courageous 
as  a  Sw.ss  mountaineer,   and  he  descended  the  precipices,  leaping 
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from  cra2^  to  crag;,  as  unconscious  of  an  emolion  of  fear  ns  the  wild 
bird  tliat  fiaoped  her  wings  over  him,  and  whose  screeches  alone 
broke  the  sti'lhiess  of  the  solitude.  Having  attained  the  uuirgin  of 
the  lake,  he  loitered  along  the  water's  edge,  till,  turning  an  angle  of 
the  rock,  he  came  to  a  s|)ot  which  seemed  to  have  been  contrived 
by  nature  for  a  place  of  refnge.  It  was  a  litlle  interval  of  ground,  in 
the  forn)  of  an  amphitheatre,  nearly  infolded  by  the  rocks,  which,  as 
they  proj fueled  boldly  into  the  lake,  at  the  extremity  of  the  semicircle, 
looked  as  if  their  giant  forms  had  been  set  there  to  defend  this 
temple  of  nature.  The  ground  was  probably  inundated  after  easterly 
winds,  for  it  was  soft  and  nmrsliy,  and  amo'.ig  ihe  rank  weeds  ihat 
covered  it  there  were  some  aquatic  tlowers.  Tlie  lake  had  once 
washed  the  base  of  the  rocks  here  as  elsewhere  ;  tliey  were  worn 
perfectly  smooth  in  some  places,  and  in  others  broken  and  shelving. 
Bouchard  was  attracted  l»y  some  gooseberries  that  had  forced  them- 
selves throusili  crevices  in  the  rocks,  and  which  seemed  to  form,  with 
their  purple  berries  and  bright  green  leaves,  a  garland  around  the 
bald  brow  of  the  precipice.  They  are  among  the  few  indigenous 
fruits  of  the  wilderness,  and  donblless  looked  as  tempting  to 
Boncliard,  as  the  most  delicious  fruits  of  the  Hcspcrides  wouhl 
in  his  own  sunny  valley  of  Fiance.  In  reconnoitcring  for  the 
best  mode  of  access  to  the  fruit,  he  discovered  a  small  cavity 
in  the  rock,  that  so  much  rcspmbled  a  birth  in  a  ship,  as  to  appear 
to  have  been  the  joint  work  of  nature  and  art.  It  had  probably 
supplied  the  savage  hunter  or  lisherman  with  a  place  of  repose,  for 
it  was  strewed  with  decayed  leaves,  so  matted  together  as  to 
form  a  luxurious  couch  for  one  accustomed  for  many  months  to  sleeping 
on  a  blanket,  spread  on  the  bare  ground.  After  possessing  himself 
of  the  berries,  Bouchard  crept  into  the  recess,  and  (for  there  is 
companionship  in  waler),  he  forgot  for  awhile  the  tangled  forests, 
and  the  wide  unbroken  wilderness  that  interposed  b(;tvveen  him 
and  his  country,  lie  listened  to  the  soft  musical  sounds  of  the 
light  waves,  as  they  broke  on  the  shelving  rock  and  reedy  bank  ; 
and  he  gazed  on  the  bright  element  which  reflected  the  blue  vault 
of  heaven,  and  the  fleecy  summer  cloud,  till  his  senses  became 
oblivious  of  this,  their  innocent  and  purest  indulgence,  and  he  sunk 
into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  he  was  awakened  by  the  dashing  of 
oars. 

Bonchard  looked  out  upon  the  lake,  and  saw  approaching  the  shore 
a  canoe,  in  which  were  three  Indians,  a  young  man,  who  rowed 
the  canoe,  an  old  man,  and  a  maiden.  They  landed  not  far  from 
him,  and,  without  observing  him,  turned  towards  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  semicircle  ;  the  old  man  proceeded  with  a  slow  mea- 
sured step,  and,  removing  a  sort  of  door,  formed  of  flexible  brush- 
wood and  matting,  (which  Bonchard  had  not  before  noticed),  they 
entered  an  excavation  in  the  rocks,  deposited  something  which  they 
had  brought  in  their  hands,  prostrated  themselves  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  slowly  returned  to  the  canoe:  and,  as  long  as  Bonchard 
could  discern  the  bark,  glancing  like  a  water-fowl  over  the  deep  blue 
waters,  he  heard  the  sweet  voice  of  the  girl,  accompanied  at  regular 
intervals  by  her  companions,  hymning,  as  he  fancied,  some  explana- 
tion of  their  mute  worship,  for  their  expressive  gestures  pointed  first 
to  the  shore,  and  then  the  skies. 
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As  soon  as  the  oaiioe  disappeared,  Bonchard  crept  out  of  his  birth 
aud  hastened  to  the  cell.  It  prov^ed  to  be  a  natural  excavation,  was 
high  enough  to  adiuit  a  man  of  ordinary  stature,  and  extended  for 
several  feet,  when  it  contracted  to  a  mere  channel  in  the  rocks.  On 
one  side,  a  little  rivulet  penetrated  the  arched  roof,  and  fell  in  large 
crystal  drops  into  a  natural  basin  which  it  had  worn  in  the  rock. 
In  the  cerstre  of  the  cell  there  was  a  pyramidal  heap  of  stones :  on 
the  top  of  the  pile  lay  a  breviary  and  santanne  ;  and  on  the  sides  of 
it  v/ere  arranged  the  votive  offerings  Bonchard  had  seen  deposited 
there.  He  was  proceeding  to  examine  them,  when  he  heard  the 
shrill  signal-whistle  of  his  guide;  he  sounded  his  horn  in  reply,  and 
in  a  few  moments  Sequin  descended  the  precipice,  and  was  at  his 
side.  Bonchard  told  him  what  he  had  seen,  and  Sequin,  after  a 
raomenrt's  reflection,  said,  "  This  must  be  the  place  of  which  I  have  so 
often  heard  our  ancients  speak;  a  good  man  died  here.  He  was  sent 
by  the  Great  Spirit  to  teach  our  nation  good  things,  and  the  Huroiis 
yet  keep  many  of  his  sayings  in  their  hearts.  They  say  he  fasted  all 
his  lifo-time,  ai.d  he  should  feast  now ;  so  they  bring  him  provisions 
from  their  festivals.  Let  us  see,  what  offerings  are  these  ?"  Sequin 
lirst  took  up  a  wreath  of  wild  flowers  and  evergreens  interwoven  ; 
"This,"  he  said,  "was  a  nuptial  offering, "and  he  inferred  that  the  young- 
people  were  newly  married.  Next  was  a  calumet;  *'  This,"  said  Sequin, 
*'  is  an  emblem  of  peace — an  old  man's  gift ;  and  these,"  he  added,  un- 
rolling a  skin  that  enveloped  some  ripe  ears  of  Indian  corn,  "  are  the 
emblems  of  abundance,  and  the  different  occupations  of  the  man  and 
woman.  The  husband  hunts  the  deer  ;  the  wife  cultivates  the  maize  ; 
and  those,"  he  concluded,  pointing  to  some  fresh  scalps,  and  smiling 
at  Bouchard's  shuddering,  "  those  are  the  emblems  of  victory." 
Bonchard  took  up  the  breviary,  and,  as  he  opened  it,  a  manuscript 
dropped  from  beneath  its  leaves ;  he  eagerly  seized,  and  M'as  pro- 
ceeding to  examine  it,  when  his  guide  pointed  to  the  lengthening 
shado.vs  on  the  lakes,  and  informed  him,  that  the  canoes  were  to  be 
ready  at  the  rising  of  the  full  moon.  Bonchard  was  a  good  Catho- 
lic, and,  like  all  good  Catiiolics,  a  good  Christian.  He  reverenced 
all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  and  he  loved  the  memory  of  a  good 
man,  albeit  never  canonized.  He  crossed  himself,  and  repeated  a 
paternoster,  and  then  followed  his  guide  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
'i'he  manuscript  he  kept  as  ?t  holy  relic;  and  that  v/hich  fell  into  the 
hands  of  our  traveller,  at  the  cottage  of  the  Canadian  peasant,  was  a 
copy  he  had  made  to  transmit  to  France.  The  original  was  written 
by  Pere  Mesnard  (whose  blessed  memory  had  consecrated  the  cell 
on  Lake  Huron),  and  contained  the  following  particulars. 

This  holy  man  was  educated  at  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice. — 
The  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprise  of  propagating  his  religion 
among  the  savages  of  the  western  world  appears  early  to  have  taken 
possession  of  his  imagination,  and  to  have  inspired  him  with  the  ar- 
dour of  an  apostle,  aud  the  resolution  of  a  martyr.  He  came  to  Ame- 
rica, under  the  auspices  of  Madame  de  Bouillon,  who  had,  a  few 
years  before,  founded  the  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Montreal.  With  her  sanc- 
tion and  aid,  he  established  himself  at  a  little  village  of  the  IJtawas, 
on  the  borders  of  Lake  St.  Louis,  at  the  junction  of  the  LTtawa  river 
and  the  St.  Lawrence.  His  pious  efforts  won  some  of  the  savages 
to  his  religion,  and  to  the  habits  of  civilized  life;  and  others  he  pur- 
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suaded  to  bring  their  children  to  be  trained  in  a  yoke  \vhich  they 
could  not  bear  themselves. 

On  one  occasion,  a  Utawa  chief  appeared  before  Pere  Mesnard, 
with  two  girls,  whom  he  had  captured  from  the  Troquois,  a  tierce  and 
powerful  nation,  most  jealous  of  the  encroachment  of  the  Trench,  and 
resolute  to  exclude  from  their  territory  the  emissaries  of  the  Catholic 
religion.     The  Utawa  chief  presented  the  children  to  the  father,  say- 
ing," "  they  are  the  daughters  of  my  enemy — of  Talasco,  the  mightiest 
chief  of  the  Iroquois — the  eagle  of  his  tribe — he  hates  Christians — 
he  calls  them  doffs — make  his  children  Christians,  and  I  shall  be  re- 
venged."    This  was  the  only  revenge  at  which  the  good  father  would 
have  been  accessory.     He    adopted   the  girls  in   the  name  of  the 
church  and  St.  Joseph,  to  whom  ho  dedicated  iheni,  inteiiding  that, 
when  they  arrived  at  a  suitable   age  to  make  voluntary  vows,  they 
should  enrol  themselves  with  the  religieuses  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Tlioy 
were  baptized  by  the  Cliristian  names  of  Rosalie  and  Francoise.  They 
lived  in  Pere  Mesnard's   cabin,  and  were  strictly  trained  to  the  pray- 
ers and  penances  of  the  church.     Kosalie  was  a  natural  devotee— the 
father  has  recorded  surprising  instances  of  her  voluntary  mortifications. 
"When  oidy  twelve  years  old,  she  walked  on  the  ices  around  an  ishmd, 
three  miles  in  circumference,  on  her  bare  feet— she  strewed  \nr  bed 
with  thorns,  and  seared   her  forehead  with  a  red-hot  iron,  that  she 
might,  as  she  said,  bear  the  mark  of  the  "  slave  of  Jesus."  The  father 
magnifies  the  piety  of  Rosalie  with  the  exultation  of  a  true  son  of  the 
chinch;  yet,   as  a  man,   he  appears  to  have  felt  far  more  tenderness 
for  Francoise,  whom  he  never  names  without  some  epithet,  expressive 
of  arteetion  or  |)iety.   If  Rosalie  w  as  like  the  sun-flower,  tliat  lives  but 
to  pay  homage  to   a  single  object,   Francoise  resembled  a  luxuriant 
plant,  that  shoots   out   its   flowers  on   every  side,   and   imparts  the 
sweetness  of  its  perfumes  to  all  who  wander  by.     Pere  Mesnard  says 
shccouldnot  pray  all  the  time — she  loved  to  rove  in  the  woods — to  .sit 
gazing  on  the  rapids,  singing  the  wild  native  sonjis  for  which  the  Iro- 
quois are  so  much  celebrated — she  shunned  all  intercourse  with  the 
IJtawas,  because  they  were  the  eneojies  of  her  people,     Pere  Mes- 
nard complains  that  she  often  evaded  her  [.enances  ;  but,  he  adds,  she 
never  failed  in  her  benevolent  duties. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  father  had  gone  to  the  Cedars  on  a  re- 
ligious errand,  Francoise  entered  the  cabin  hastily — Rosalie  was 
kneeling  before  a  crucifix.  She  rose  at  her  sister's  entrance,  and 
asked  her,  wMth  an  air  of  rebuke,  where  she  had  been  sauntering  ? 
I'ranfoise  said  she  had  been  to  the  sycamores,  to  get  some  plants  to 
dye  the  quills  for  Julie's  wedding  moccasins. 

*•  You  think  quite  too  much  of  weddings,"  replied  Rosalie,  *'  (ot 
one  whose  thoughts  should  be  upon  a  heavenly  marriage." 

"  I  am  not  a  nun  yet,"  said  l>an9oise;  ••  but  oh!  Rosalie,  Rosalie, 
it  was  not  of  weddings  I  was  thinking  ;   as  1  came  through  the  wood, 
I  heard  voices  whispering — our  names   were   pronounced — not  our 
Christian  names,  but  those  they  called  us  by  at  Onnontague." 
"  You  surely  dared  not  stop  to  listen,"  exclaimed  her  sister. 
"  I  could  not  help  it,  Rosalie — it  was  our  mother's  voice." 
An  approaching  footstep  at  this  moment  startled  both  the  girls. — 
They  looked  out,  end  beheld  their  mother,  Genanhatenna,  close  to 
them.     Rosalie  sunk  down  before  the  crucifix-   Franjoise  sprang  to- 
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wards  her  mother,  in  the  ecstasy  of  youthful  and  natural  joy.  G^enan- 
hatenna,  after  looking;  silently  at  her  children  for  a  few  moments, 
spoke  to  them  with  all  the  energy  of  strong  and  irrepressible  feeling. 
She  entreated,  she  commanded  them  to  return  with  her  to  their  own 
people.  Rosalie  was  cold  and  silent,  but  Fran^oise  laid  her  head  on 
her  mother's  lap,  and  wept  bitterly.  Her  resolution  was  shaken,  till 
(jenanhatenna  arose  to  depart,  and  the  moment  of  decision  could  not 
be  deferred  ;  she  then  pressed  the  cross  that  hung  at  her  neck  to  her 
lips,  and  said,  "  Mother,  I  have  made  a  Christian  vow,  and  must  not 
break  it.'' 

"  Come  with  me,  then,  to  the  wood,"  replied  her  mother;  "  if  we 
must  part,  let  it  be  there.  Come  quickly  :  the  young  chief  Allewemi 
awaits  me — he  has  ventured  his  life  to  attend  me  here.  If  the  Uta- 
was  see  him,  their  cowardly  spirits  will  exult  in  a  victory  over  a  sin- 
gle man." 

"  Do  not  go,"  whispered  Rosalie  ;  *'  you  are  not  safe  beyond  the 
call  of  our  cabins,"  Fratifoise's  feelings  were  in  too  excited  a  state 
to  regard  the  caution,  and  she  followed  her  mother.  When  they 
reached  the  wood,  (ienanhatenna  renewed  her  passionate  entreaties. 
"  Ah!  Fran^oise,"  she  said,  "  they  will  shut  you  within  stone  walls, 
where  you  will  never  again  breathe  the  fresh  air — never  hear  the  songs 
of  birds,  nor  the  dashing  of  waters.  These  Christian  Utavvas  have 
slain  your  brothers ;  your  father  was  the  stateliest  tree  in  our  forests, 
but  his  branches  are  all  lopped,  or  withered,  and,  if  you  return  not,  he 
perishes  without  a  single  scion  from  his  stock.  Alas!  alas!  I  have 
borne  sons  and  daughters,  and  I  must  die  a  childless  mother." 

Franfoise's  heart  was  touched.  "  I  will — I  will  return  with  you, 
mother,"  she  said;  **  only  promise  me  that  my  father  will  suffer  me 
to  be  a  Christian." 

"  That  I  cannot,  Fran9oise,"  replied  Genanhatenna  ;  "  your  father 
has  sworn  by  the  God  Areouski,*  that  no  Christian  shall  live  among 
the  Iroquois." 

"  Then,  mother,"  said  Franpoise,  summoning  all  her  resolution,  "  we 
must  part — I  am  signed  with  this  holy  sign  (she  crossed  herself),  and 
the  daughter  of  Talasco  should  no  longer  waver." 

"  Is  it  so  ?"  cried  the  mother,  and,  starting  back  from  Fran^oise's 
offered  embrace,  she  clapped  her  hands,  and  shrieked  in  a  voice  that 
rung  through  the  wood  ;  the  shriek  was  answered  by  a  wild  shout, 
and  in  a  moment  after  Talasco  and  the  young  Allewemi  rushed  on 
them.  "  You  are  mine,"  said  Talasco  ;  "  in  life  and  in  death,  you  are 
miiie."  Resistance  would  have  been  vaia.  Fran^oise  was  placed 
between  the  two  Indians,  and  hurried  forward.  As  the  party  issued 
from  the  wood,  they  were  met  by  a  company  of  Frenchmen,  armed, 
and  commanded  by  a  young  oificer,  eager  for  adventure.  He  per- 
ceived at  a  glance  Franpoise's  European  dress — knew  she  must  be  a 
captive,  and  determuied  to  rescue  her.  He  levelled  his  musket  at 
Talasco,  Franpoise  sprang  before  her  father,  and  shielded  him  with 
her  own  person,  while  she  explained  in  French  that  he  was  her  fa- 
ther. "  Rescue  me,"  she  said,  "  but  spare  him — do  not  detain  him 
— the  Utawas  are  his  deadly  foes — they  will  torture  him  to  death,  and 
I,  his  unhappy  child,  shall  be  the  cause  of  all  his  misery." 

*  The  Goc^of  War  of  the  Iroquois  Indians. 
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Talasco  saitl  nothtng.  He  had  braced  himself  to  the  issue,  what- 
ever it  might  bo,  with  savage  fortitude.  He  disdained  to  sue  for  aiifo 
which  it  would  have  been  his  pride  to  resign  without  shuddering,  and 
when  the  Frenchmen  filed  off  to  the  right  and  left,  and  permitted  him 
to  pass,  he  moved  forward  without  one  look  or  word  that  indicated 
he  was  receiving  a  favour  at  their  hands.  His  wife  followed  him. 
"  Mother,  one  parting  word,"  said  Franjoise,  in  a  voice  of  tender 
appeal. 

**  One  word,"  echoed  Genanhatenna,  pausing  for  an  instant,  "  Yes, 
one  word — vengeance.  The  day  of  your  father's  vengeance  will  come 
— I  have  heard  the  promise  in  the  murmuring  stream,  and  in  the 
rushing  wind — it  will  come.'" 

Franjoise  bowed  her  head,  as  if  she  had  been  smitten,  grasped  her 
rosary,  and  invoked  her  patron  saint.  The  young  officer,  after  a 
moment's  respectful  silence,  asked  whither  he  should  conduct  her  ? 
"  To  Pere  Mesnard's,"^'  she  said.  "  Pere  Olesnard's,"  reiterated  the 
officer.  "  Pere  M6snard  is  my  mother's  brother,  and  I  was  on  my 
way  to  him  when  I  v/as  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  you." 

The  officer's  name  was  Eugene  Brunon.  He  remained  for  some 
days  at  St.  Louis.  Rosalie  was  engrossed  in  severe  religious  duties, 
preparatory  to  her  removal  to  the  convent.  She  did  not  see  the 
strangers,  and  she  complained  that  Francoise  no  longer  participated 
lier  devotions.  Franfoise  pleaded  that  her  time  was  occupied  with 
arranging  the  hospitalities  of  their  scanty  household  ;  but,  when  she 
was  released  from  this  duty  by  the  departure  of  Eugene,  her  spiritual 
taste  did  not  revive.  Eugene  returned  successful  from  the  expedition, 
on  which  he  had  been  sent  by  the  government;  then,  for  the  first 
time,  did  Pere  M<^snard  perceive  some  token  of  danger,  that  St.  Jo- 
seph would  lose  his  votary;  and  when  he  reminded  Francoise  that  he 
had  dedicated  her  to  a  religious  life,  she  frankly  confessed  that  she 
and  Eugene  had  reciprocally  plighted  their  faith.  The  good  father 
reproved,  and  remonstrated,  and  represented,  in  the  strongest  co- 
lours, "  the  sin  of  taking  the  heart  from  the  altar,  and  devoting  it  to 
an  earthly  love;"  but  Francoise  answered,  that  she  could  not  be 
bound  by  vows  she  had  not  herself  made.  "Oh  !  father, "she  said,  "  let 
Kosalie  be  a  nun  and  a  saint — I  can  serve  God  in  some  other  wav." 

"  And  you  may  be  called  to  do  so  in  a  way,  my  child,"  replied  the 
father,  with  solemnity,  "  that  you  think  not  of." 

"  And,  if  lam,"  said  Franjoise,  smiling,  "  I  doubt  not,  good  father, 
that  I  shall  feel  the  virtue  of  ail  your  prayers  and  labours  in  my  behalf." 
This  was  the  sportive  reply  of  a  light,  unapprehensive  heart,  but  it  .sunk 
deeply  into  the  father's  mind,  and  was  indelibly  fixed  there  by  subse- 
quent circumstances.  A  year  passed  on — Hosaliewas  numbered  with 
the  black  nuns  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Eugene  paid  frequent  visits  to  St. 
Louis,  and  Pere  Mesnard,  finding  further  opposition  useless,  himself 
administered  the  holy  sacrament  of  marriage.  Here  the  father  pauses 
in  his  narrative, to  eulogize  the  union  of  pure  and  loving  hearts,  and  pro- 
nounces, that,  next  to  a  religious  consecration,  this  is  most  acceptable 
to  God. 

The  wearisome  winter  of  Canada  was  past,  summer  had  come 
forth  in  her  vigour,  and  clothed  with  her  fresh  green  the  woods  and 
valleys  of  St.  Louis;  the  fall  Utawa  had  thrown  off  its  icy  mantle, 
and  proclaimed  its  freedom  in  a  voice  of  gladness.     P6re  Mesnard 
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had  been,  according  to  his  daily  custom,  to  risit  the  huts  of  his  Httie 
flock.  He  stopped  before  the  crucifix  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  village ;  he  looked  about  upon  the  fields, 
prepared  for  summer  crops;  upon  the  fruit-trees,  gay  with  "  herald 
blossoms;"  he  saw  the  women  and  children  busily  at  work  in  their 
little  garden  patches,  and  he  raised  his  heart  in  devout  thankfulness 
to  God,  who  had  permitted  him  to  be  the  instrument  of  redeeming 
those  poor  savages  f.om  a  fiuifering  life.  He  cast  his  eye  on  the  holy 
symbol,  before  which  he  knelt,  and  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  a  shadow 
flit  over  it.  He  thought  it  was  a  passing  cloud,  but  when  he  looked 
upward,  he  perceived  the  sky  was  cloudless,  and  then  he  knew  full 
well  it  was  a  presage  of  coming  evil.  But  when  he  entered  his  own 
cabin,  the  sight  of  Franjoise  dispelled  his  gloomy  presentiments. 
"  Her  face,"  he  says,  "  was  as  bright  and  clear  as  the  lake,  when  not 
a  breath  of  wind  was  sweeping  across  it,  and  the  clear  sun  shone  upon 
it."  She  had,  v/ith  her  simple  skill,  been  ornamenting  a  scarf  for 
Eugene.  She  heldit  uptoPere  Mesnard,  asheentered.  "See  father," 
she  said,  "  I  have  finished  it,  and  I  trust  Eugene  will  never  have  a 
wound  to  soil  it.  Hark,"  she  added,  "  he  will  be  here  presently; 
1  hear  the  chorus  of  his  French  boatmen  swelling  on  the  air,"  The 
good  father  would  have  said,  "  you  think  too  much  of  Eugene,  my 
child,"  but  he  could  not  bear  to  check  the  full  tide  of  her  youthful 
happiness,  and  he  only  said,  with  a  smile,  **  when  your  bridal  moon 
is  in  the  wane,  Fran^oise,  I  shall  expect  you  to  return  to  penance  and 
prayers."  She  did  not  heed  him,  for,  at  that  instant,  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  husband,  and  bounded  away,  fleet  as  a  startled  deer, 
to  meet  him.  Pere  Mesnard  observed  them,  as  they  drew  near  the 
cabin.  Eugene's  brow  was  contracted,  and  though  it  relaxed  for  a 
moment,  at  the  childish  caresses  of  Fran^oise,  it  was  evident,  from 
his  hurried  step  and  disturbed  mien,  that  he  feared  some  misfortune. 
He  suftered  Fran^oise  to  pass  in  before  him,  and,  unobserved  by  her, 
beckoned  Pere  Mesnard.  "  Father,"  he  said,  "  there  is  danger  near. 
An  Iroquois  captive  was  brought  into  Montreal  yesterday,  who  con- 
fessed that  some  of  his  tribe  were  out  on  a  secret  expedition.  I  saw 
strange  canoes  moored  in  the  cove  at  Cedar  Island — you  must  in- 
titantly  return,  with  Franfoise,  in  my  boat,  to  Montreal." 

"  What!"  exclaimed  the  father,  "  think  you  that  I  will  desert  my 
poor  lambs,  at  the  moment  the  wolves  are  coming  upon  them?" 

'•  You  cannot  protect  them,  father,"  replied  Eugene. 

"  Then  1  will  die  with  them." 

"  Nay,  father,"  urged  Eugene,  "  be  not  so  rash.  Go — if  not  for 
your  own  sake,  for  my  poor  Fran9oise — what  will  become  of  her  if 
we  are  slain  ?  The  Iroquois  have  sworn  vengeance  on  her,  and  they 
are  fierce  and  relentless  as  tigers.  Go,  I  beseech  you — every  mo- 
ment is  winged  with  death !  The  boatmen  are  ordered  to  await  you 
at  Grassy  Point.  Take  your  way  through  the  maple  wood  :  I  will 
tell  Fran9oise  that  Rosalie  has  sent  for  her — that  I  will  join  her  to- 
morrow— any  thing  to  hasten  your  departure." 

"  Oh,  my  son,  I  cannot  go  :  the  true  shepherd  will  not  leave  his 
sheep." 

The  good  father  continued  inexorable,  and  the  only  alternative  was 
to  acquaint  Franjoise,  and  persuade  her  to  depart  alone.  She  posi- 
tively refused  to  go  without  her  husband.   Eugene  represented  to  her. 
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that  he  should  be  for  ever  disgraced,  if  he  deserted  a  settlement  under 
the  protection  of  his  goveramentl  at  the  moment  of  peril.  "  My 
life,  Fran^oise/'he  said,  **  I  would  lay  down  for  you — but  my  honour 
is  a  trust  for  you — for  my  country — I  must  not  part  with  it."  He 
changed  his  entreaties  into  commands. 

'•  Oh,  do  not  be  angry  with  me,"  said  Franfoise ;  "  I  will  go,  but 
I  do  not  fear  to  die  here  with  you."  She  had  scarcely  uttered  tliese 
words,  when  awful  sounds  broke  on  the  air.  "  It  is  my  father's  war- 
whoop!"  she  cried  ;  "  St.  Joseph  aid  us  ! — we  are  lost!" 

"  Fly  !  fly  !  Fran^oise,"  exclaimed  Eugene,  "  to  the  maple  wood, 
before  you  are  seen." 

Poor  Fran^oise  threw  her  arms  around  her  husband,  clung  to  him 
in  one  long,  heart-breaking  embrace,  and  then  run  towards  the  wood. 
The  terrible  war-cry  followed,  and  there  mingled  with  it,  as  if  shrilly 
whispered  in  her  ear,  "  vengeance — the  day  of  your  father's  ven- 
geance will  come."  She  attained  the  wood,  and  mounted  a  sheltered 
eminence,  from  which  she  could  look  back  upon  the  green  valley. 
She  stopped  for  an  instant.  The  Iroquois  canoes  had  shot  out  of  the 
island  cove,  and  were  darting  towards  St.  Louis,  like  vultures,  eager 
for  their  prey.  The  Utawas  rushed  from  their  huts,  some  armed  with 
muskets,  others  simply  with  bows  and  arrows.  Pere  Mesnard 
walked  with  a  slow  but  assured  step,  towards  the  crucifix,  and  having 
reached  it,  he  knelt,  seemingly  insensible  to  the  gathering  storm,  and 
as  calm  as  at  his  usual  vesper  prayer.  "  Oh,"  thought  Franyoiso, 
"  the  first  arrow  will  drink  his  life-blood."  Eugene  was  every- 
where at  the  same  instant,  urging  some  forward,  and  repressing 
others;  and, in  a  few  moments,  all  were  marshalled  in  battle  array 
around  the  crucifix. 

The  Iroquois  had  landed.  Franjoise  forgot  now  her  promise  to 
her  husband,  forgot  every  thing  in  her  intense  interest  in  the  issue  of 
the  contest.  She  saw  Perc  Mesnard  advance  in  front  of  his  little 
host,  and  make  a  signal  to  Talasco.  "  Ah,  holy  father!"  she  ex- 
claimed, *'  thou  knowest  not  the  eagle  of  his  tribe — thou  speakcst 
words  of  peace  to  the  whirlwind."  Talasco  drew  his  bow.  Frau- 
coise  sunk  on  her  knees.  "  God  of  mercy,  shield  him,"  she  cried. 
Pere  Mesnard  fell,  pierced  by  the  arrow.  The  Utawas  were  panic 
struck.  In  vain  Eugene  urged  them  forward — in  vain  he  commanded 
them  to  discharge  their  muskets.  Ail,  with  the  exception  of  five  men, 
turned  and  fled.  Eugene  seemed  determined  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly 
as  possible.  The  savages  rushed  on  him  and  his  brave  com|)anions 
with  their  knives  and  tomahawks.  "  He  must  die,"  exclaimed  Fran- 
^oise;  and,  instinctively,  she  rushed  from  her  concealment.  A  yell 
of  triumph  apprised  her  that  her  father's  band  descried  her — she 
faltered  not — she  saw  her  husband  pressed  on  every  side.  "  Oh 
spare  him — spare  him!"  she  screamed — "  he  is  not  your  enemy." 
Her  father  darted  a  look  at  her — "  a  Frenchman  ! — a  Christian  I"  he 
exclaimed,  "  and  not  my  enemy,"  and  turned  again  to  his  work  of 
death.  Fran9oise  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray — Eugene  ut- 
tered a  faint  scream  at  the  sight  of  her.  He  had  fougjit  like  a  blood- 
hound, while  he  believed  he  was  redeeming  moments  for  her  flight; 
but  when  the  hope  of  saving  her  forsook  him,  his  arms  dropped  nerve- 
less, and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  Fran^^oise  sunk  down  beside  him — 
she  locked  her  arms  around  him,  and  laid  her  cheek  to  his.     For  one 
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moment  her  savage  foes  fell  back,  and  gazed  oa  her  In  silence — there 
was  a  chord  in  their  natures  that  vibrated  to  a  devotedness  vt^hich 
triumphed  over  the  fears  of  death;  but  their  fierce  passions  were  sus- 
pended only  for  a  moment.  Talasco  raised  his  tomahawk—"  Do  not 
strike,  father,"  said  Fran^oise,  in  a  faint  calm  voice,  "he  is  dead." 
"  Then  let  him  bear  the  death-scar,"  replied  the  unrelenting  savage, 
and  with  one  stroke  he  clove  her  husband's  head  asunder.  One 
long  loud  shriek  pealed  on  the  air,  and  Franpoise  sunk  into  as  utter 
unconsciousness  as  the  mangled  form  she  clasped.  The  work  of  de- 
struction went  on — the  huts  of  the  Utawas  were  burned,  and  women 
and  children  perished  in  one  indiscriminate  slaughter. 

The  father  relates  that  he  was  passed,  wounded  and  disregarded, 
in  the  fury  of  the  assault — that  he  remained  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
till  midnight,  when  he  found  himself  laying  by  the  crucifix,  with  a 
cup  of  water,  and  an  Indian  cake  beside  him.  He  seems  at  a  loss 
whether  to  impute  this  succour  to  his  saint,  or  to  some  compassionate 
Iroquois.  He  languished  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  extreme  debi- 
lity, and  when  he  recovered,  finding  every  trace  of  cultivation  obli- 
terated from  St.  Louis,  and  the  Utawas  disposed  to  impute  their  defeat 
to  the  enervating  effect  of  his  peaceful  doctrines,  he  determined  to  pe- 
netrate further  into  the  wilderness,  faithfully  to  sow  the  good  seed, 
and  to  leave  the  harvest  to  the  Lord  of  the  field.  In  his  pilgrimage, 
he  met  with  an  Utawas  girl,  who  had  been  taken  from  St.  Louis  with 
Fraufoise,  and  who  related  to  him  all  that  had  happened  to  his  be- 
loved disciple,  after  her  departure,  till  she  arrived  at  Onnontague,  the 
chief  village  of  the  Iroquois. 

For  some  days  she  remained  in  a  state  of  torpor,  and  was  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Indians.  Her  father  never  spoke  to  her — 
never  approached  her ;  but  he  permitted  Allewemi  to  render  her 
every  kindness.  It  was  manifest,  that  he  intended  to  give  his 
daughter  to  this  young  chieftain.  When  they  arrived  at  Onnontague, 
the  tribe  came  out  to  meet  them,  apparelled  in  their  garments  of  vic- 
tory, consisting  of  beautiful  skins  and  mantles  of  feathers,  of  the  most 
brilliant  colours.  They  all  saluted  Fraufoise,  but  she  was  as  one 
deaf,  and  dumb,  and  bhnd.  They  sung  their  songs  of  greeting  and 
of  triumph,  and  the  deep  voice  of  the  old  chief,  Talasco,  swelled  the 
chorus.  Fraufoise's  step  did  not  falter,  nor  her  cheek  blanch;  her 
eyes  were  cast  down,  and  her  features  had  the  fixedness  of  death. — 
Once,  indeed,  when  she  passed  her  mother's  hut,  some  tender  recol- 
lection of  her  childhood  seemed  to  move  her  spirit,  for  tears  were 
seen  to  steal  from  beneath  her  eyelids.  The  wild  procession  moved 
on  to  the  green,  a  place  appropriated  in  every  Indian  village  to  coun- 
cils and  sports.  The  Indians  formed  a  circle  around  an  oak-tree— 
the  ancients  were  seated — the  young  men  stood  respectfully  without 
the  circle.  Talasco  arose,  and,  drawing  from  his  bosom  a  roll,  he  cut 
a  cord  that  bound  it,  and  tiirew  it  on  the  ground.  "  Brothers  and 
sons,"  he  said,  "  behold  tlie  scalps  of  the  Christian  Utawas  ! — their 
bodies  are  mouldering  on  the  sands  of  St.  Louis — thus  perish  all  the 
enemies  of  the  Iroquois.  Brothers,  behold  my  child,  the  last  of  the 
house  of  Talasco.  I  have  uprooted  her  from  the  strange  soil  where 
our  enemies  had  planted  her  :  she  shall  be  reset  in  the  warmest  valley 
of  the  Iroquois,  if  she  marries  the  young  chief,  Allewemi,  and  abjures 
that  sign,"  and  he  touched  with  the  point  of  his  knife  the  crucifix  that 
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hung  at  Fran9oise'9  neck.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  Fran9oise  did 
not  raise  her  eyes,  and  ho  added,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  Hear  me. 
child  :  if  thou  dost  not  again  link  thjself  in  the  chain  of  thy  people — if 
thou  dost  not  abjure  that  badge  of  thy  slavery  to  the  Christian  dogs,  I 
will  sacrihce  thee,  as  I  swore  before  T  went  forth  to  battle;  1  will 
sacrifice  thee  to  the  god  Areouski.  Life  and  death  are  before  thee — 
ppeak." 

Fran(;oise  calmly  arose,  and,  sinking  on  her  knees,  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  pressed  the  crucifix  to  her  lips,  and  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  her  forehead.  Talasco's  giant  frame  shook  like  a  trem- 
bling child,  while  he  looked  at  her — for  one  brief  moment  the  flood  of 
natural  atfection  rolled  over  his  fierce  passions,  and  he  uttered  a 
piercing  cry,  as  if  a  life-cord  were  severed ;  but  after  one  moment  of 
agony,  the  sight  of  which  made  the  old  men's  heads  to  shake,  and 
the  young  eyes  to  overflov/  with  tears,  he  brandished  his  knife,  and 
commanded  the  youths  to  prepare  the  funeral  pile.  A  murmur  arose 
among  the  old  men. 

'*  Nay,  Talasco,"  said  one  of  them,  "  the  tender  sapling  should 
not  be  so  hastily  condemned  to  the  fire.  Wait  till  the  morning's  sun 
— siifler  thv  cliild  to  be  conveyed  to  Gcnanluitenna's  hut — the  call  of 
the  mother  bird  may  bring  the  wanderer  back  to  the  nest." 

Fran^oise  turned  impetuously  towards  her  father,  and  clasping  hor 
hands,  she  exclaimed,  *'  Oh  do  not — do  not  send  me  to  my  mother — 
this  only  mercy  1  ask  of  you — I  can  bear  any  other  torture.  i*ierce 
me  with  those  knives,  on  which  the  blood  of  my  husband  is  scarcely 
dry — consume  me  with  your  fires — I  will  not  shrink  from  any  torment 
— a  Christian  martyr  can  endure  as  firndy  as  the  proudest  captive  of 
your  tribe." 

*'  Ha  ["exclaimed  the  old  man,  cxultingly,  "  tlie  pure  blood  of  the 
Iroquois  runs  in  her  veins — prepare  the  i)ile — the  shadows  of  this 
night  shall  cover  her  ashes." 

While  the  young  men  were  obeying  the  command,  Francjoiso  beck- 
oned to  AUewemi.  "  Yon  are  a  chieftain,"  she  said,  "and  hav(! 
power  :  release  that  poor  Utawa's  child  from  her  captivity — send  her 
to  my  sister,  llosalie,  and  let  her  say  to  her,  that  if  an  earthly  love 
once  came  between  me  and  Heaven,  the  sin  is  expiated :  i  have  suf- 
fered more  in  a  few  hours — in  a  few  moments,  than  ail  h<?r  sisterhood 
can  suft'er  by  long  lives  of  penance.  Let  her  say,  that  in  my  extre- 
mity I  denied  not  the  cross,  but  died  courageously."  Allevveini  pro- 
mised all  she  asked,  and  faithfully  performed  his  promise. 

A  child  of  faith — a  martyr,  does  not  perish  without  the  ministry  of 
celestial  spirits.  The  expression  of  despair  vanished  from  Fran^oise's 
face.  A  supernatural  joy  beamed  from  her  eyes,  which  were  cast 
upwards — her  spirit  seemed  eager  to  spring  from  its  prison-house — 
she  mounted  the  pile  most  cheerfully,  and,  standing  erect  and  un- 
daunted, '•  Happy  am  I,"  she  exclaimed,  "  thus  permitted  to  die  in 
my  own  country,  and  by  the  hand  of  my  kindred,  after  the  example 
of  my  Saviour,  who  was  nailed  to  the  cross  by  his  own  people."  8he 
then  pressed  the  crucifix  to  her  lips,  and  signed  to  her  executioners, 
to  put  fire  to  the  pile.  They  stood  motionless  with  the  firebrands  in 
their  hands.  Fran^oise  appeared  to  be  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  not  a 
victim. 

Her  father  was  maddened  by  her  victorious  constancy.    He  leaped 
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upon  the  pile,  and,  tearing  th©  crucifix  from  her  hands,  he  drew  his 
knife  from  liis  girdle,  and  made  an  incision  on  her  breast  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  "  Behold !"  he  said,  the  sign  thou  lovest — the  sign  of 
thy  league  with  thy  father's  enemies — the  sign  that  made  thee  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  thy  kindred !  " 

"Thank  thee,  my  father!"  replied  Franpoise,  with  a  triumphant 
smile  ;  "  I  might  have  lost  the  cross  thou  hast  taken  from  me,  but 
this  which  thou  hast  given  me,  I  shall  bear  even  after  death." 

The  pile  was  fired — the  flames  curled  upwards — and  the  Iro- 
QUOisE  Martyr  perished. 
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After  years  cf  suifering — of  effort  to  make  that  suffering  less — 
and  of  disappointment  which  has  been  the  result  of  those  efforts — it 
would  be  an  afiectation  unworthy  of  themselves,  and  of  their  cause, 
if  the  Catholics  should,  from  a  mistaken  feeling  of  delicacy,  let  any 
inducement  prevent  them  from  urging  their  claims  whenever  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  so  presents  itself.  It  is  because  such  an  opportu- 
nity now  occurs,  that  these  observations  are  offered.  Whenever  the 
British  nation  is  menaced  with,  not  to  say  involved  in,  a  war,  the 
situation  of  Ireland  becomes  no  less  critical  than  interesting. 

The  alarum  of  war  is  now  sounding,  and  the  Catholics  will  be  called 
to  bear  their  part  in  a  conflict,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  insure  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe;  the  establishment  of  universal  freedom;  the 
equal  diffusion  of  the  privileges  of  society ;  and  the  destruction  of  that 
mischievous  principle,  which  seeks  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of 
thought  and  opinion.  They  will  cheerfully  obey  that  call,  because 
these  are  things,  the  value  of  which  they  know  and  appreciate,  not 
the  less  because  they  are  precluded  from  enjoying  them: — but  is  not 
this  the  moment  which,  of  all  others,  should  be  most  auspicious  for 
appealing  to  the  honour  and  the  justice  of  England  in  their  behalf? 

That  part  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  which  forms  a  distin- 
guished feature, — and  it  may  justly  be  said  not  less  distinguished  than 
important, — in  her  military  establishment,  is  entitled,  at  all  times,  to 
consideration  and  regard.  In  peace,  they  ought  to  enjoy,  as  they  do, 
the  respect  to  which  their  past  services  entitle  them  :  in  war,  their  ex- 
ertions for  the  present  defence  of  interests  which  are  equally  dear  to 
all  the  nation,  ought  to  procure  for  them  the  sympathy  and  the  affec- 
tion of  all  men.  As  far  as  kindly  feeling,  in  ail  the  social  inter- 
courses cf  life,  extends,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  Catholics,  whether 
of  Ireland  or  England,  do  enjoy  the  benefit  of  these  feelings.  There 
is  no  society  in  which  their  general  and  individual  merits  are  not  readily 
acknovvledged,because,  in  society,  the  distinctions  of  religion  are  neither 
felt  nor  understood.  That  refined  spirit  of  good  breeding,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  familiar  display  of  good  sense  and  Christian  feel- 
ing, knows  no  difference  as  to  the  sects  or  classes  into  which  the  re- 
ligious world  may  be  divided  : — it  precludes  the  possibility  of  Roman 
Catholics  perceiving  that  any  prejudice  exists  against  them;  and,  but 
for  the  prominent  political  view  into  which  the  question  of  their  claims 
is  too  often  brought,  the  great  majority  of  the  better  orders  of  the 
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people  of  England  would  neither  kno'.Y  nor  inquire  whether  their  friends 
and  their  guests  are  of  the  same  opinion  in  matters  of  faith  as  themselves. 
The  existence  of  this  spirit  of  cordiality  is  one  of  the  most  forcible  rea- 
sons why  there  should  be  extended  to  the  Catholics  all  that  j  ustice,  and 
they,  demand;  and  a  practical  proof,  satisfactory  beyond  all  cavil, 
that  such  an  extension  would  be  as  safe  as  it  is  just ;  because,  if  there 
were  danger,  either  intended  or  resulting  necessarily,  from  the  admis- 
sion of  Catholics  into  the  privileges  (since  by  so  odious  a  name  they 
must  be  called)  of  the  community,  they  would  have  been  long  ago  felt, 
and  a  remedy  would  have  been  applied  by  a  sort  of  general  consent; 
and,  as  all  men  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  their  domestic 
tranquillity,  and  have  the  means  within  their  own  power  of  etf'ecting 
it,  an  exclusion  like  that  which  is  politically  exercised  against  Ca- 
tholics would  have  been  set  up  in  all  the  occasions  of  ordinary  life. 
The  only  conclusion  to  which  an  honest  mind,  then,  can  come  is,  that 
the  Catholics,  having  deserved,  and  actually  enjoying  without  abuse 
on  their  part,  and  without  suspicion  on  the  part  of  others,  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  the  rest  of  the  community,  in  matters  which 
are  the  most  dear  and  important  to  all  men,  are  also  entitled  to,  and 
would  exercise  as  wisely,  and  temperately,  and  honestly,  any  other 
trust  or  power  which  should  be  put  into  their  hands. 

But  the  opponents  of  the  Catholics,  who,  few  as  they  are,  make 
up  in  malignity  what  they  want  in  force,  and  who,  having  had  the 
cunning  to  enlist  on  their  side  all  the  worst  feelings,  the  blindest  pre- 
judices, and  the  most  degrading  suspicions,  of  the  unthinking  and  un- 
informed— fit  weapons  for  such  hands  as  theirs — set  up  a  distinction 
between  the  social  and  political  privileges  of  society,  and  admitting, 
as  they  are  forced  to  do,  the  right  of  Catholics  to  the  former,  deny, 
that,  for  the  same  reasons  or  for  any  other,  they  have  equal  claim  to 
the  latter.  With  a  casuistry  which  is  well  enough  fitted  to  support 
a  bad  cause,  but  which  the  advocates  of  a  good  one  would  dis- 
dain, they  set  up  a  principle  of  distinction,  involving  a  point  from 
which  they  know  that  conscientious  Catholics  cannot  swerve;  and 
being  convinced,  that  for  no  good,  however  desirable — to  accomplish 
no  object,  however  dear  and  valuable  it  may  seem — will  Catholics  be 
induced  to  abandon  a  fundamental  principle  of  their  religion,  they 
say,  with  an  inhuman  coolness,  which  should  characterize  demons  ra- 
ther than  men,  "  do  this,  which  honesty  and  virtue  forbid  you  to  do — 
pay  us  this  price,  which  shall  beggar  you  in  your  own  estimation,  and  in 
that  of  all  the  world — degrade  yourselves  down  to  the  point  at  which 
our  malice  would  be  delighted  to  see  you,  and  we  will  give  you  that 
boon  which  you  have  craved  so  earnestly,  and  so  long."  The  in- 
dignant refusal  of  the  Catholics  to  accept,  upon  such  terms,  that  which 
they  claim,  and  will  receive  as  a  right,  or  not  at  all,  is  known  to  the 
admiring  and  sympathizing  world. 

But  let  us  see  a  little  further,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  condition 
which  these  Christian  men  propose,  before  they  will  do  an  act  of  sim- 
ple justice.  They  do  not  venture  to  put  it  on  the  score  of  religion. 
In  this  nineteenth  century  it  would  be  somewhat  too  late— too  rash, 
even  for  their  daring,  to  make  religious  opinion  the  ground  for  exclud- 
ing the  Catholics.  They  say,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  si)irit  of 
the  British  constitution— that  it  would  impair  its  integrity,  and  de- 
stroy that  nice  and  accurate  balance  by  which  it  is  upheld,  to  admit 
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to  a  participation  in  its  advantages  men,  who,  if  they  do  not  deny  the 
authority  of  the  king,  profess  only  a  divided  or  imperfect  allegiance 
to  him,  because  the  perfect  allegiance  is  one  of  the  main  props  and 
principles  of  the  British  constitution.  Good,  pious,  charitable  peo- 
ple, as  they  are,  they  say  it  grieves  them  to  the  heart,  to  find  that 
there  is  this  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  Catholics — they 
veould,  it  were  otherwise ;  but,  parodying  the  bold  reply  of  the  pa- 
triotic barons  of  England — the  Catholic  barons  of  England,  to  their 
tyrant  king,  they  say,  they  must  not  change  the  laics  of  the  realm — a  most 
hypocritical  pretext,  and  as  false  as  the  hearts  by  which  it  is  dictated. 
— What  is  there,  let  us  ask,  in  the  allegiance  which  is  professed  by 
the  subjects  of  England  to  their  monarch,  that  makes  it  different  from 
that  of  every  other  people  ?  A  monarchy  cannot  exist  without  an 
allegiance  of  the  people  to  the  head ;  a  commonwealth  would  be  de- 
stroyed unless  an  allegiance  similar  in  spirit  and  effect  should  be  ob- 
served to  the  laws  and  the  authorities  constituted  by  them.  Allegi- 
ance, then,  is  rather  an  incident  to  every  description  of  constitution, 
than  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  that  of  England.  The  ease  with 
which  that  allegiance  which  consists  only  in  oaths  is  put  off,  when- 
ever civil  commotions  arise  in  a  state,  is  notorious;  the  little  disgrace 
which  follows  the  infraction  of  those  pledges,  when  rebellion  becomes 
successful,  and  is  called  revolution,  proves  the  sense  entertained  by 
the  world  in  general  of  them.  But,  if  allegiance  means  the  faithful, 
firm,  and  fervent  attachment  of  a  people  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
their  country — a  feeling  so  deeply  rooted  in  their  hearts,  that  neither 
vicissitudes,  nor  oppression,  nor  degradation  can  change  it — the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland,  who  decline  to  pledge  their  allegiance  in 
the  terms  dictated  to  them  by  their  enemies,  will  point  to  the  proofs 
they  have  given  of  their  loyalty,  and  shov?  that  they  have  maintained, 
steadily,  their  allegiance  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  blood — by  deeds  of 
patient  heroism  and  valour;  and  that  they  have  resisted  all  the  temp- 
tations and  inducements  which  a  sense  of  unmerited  wrongs,  daily 
.recurring  and  increasing,  have  held  out  to  them.  This  is  an  allegi- 
ance which  no  one  can  misunderstand,  and  which  is  worth  all  the 
mouth-honour  and  protestations  which  ever  were,  or  can  be  devised, 
by  human  ingenuity,  to  bind  the  consciences  of  men. 

And  it  is  in  the  face  of  these  proofs  that  the  enemies  of  the  Catho- 
lics set  up  their  opposition  to  claims  so  just  as  those  which  are  pre- 
ferred. They  say  that,  as  the  Catholics  hold  the  pope  to  be  the  su- 
preme authority  in  all  matters  spiritual,  it  would  be  improper  to  admit 
persons  who  profess  a  doctrine  so  fraught  with  mischief  to  the  English 
constitution,  to  share  its  advantages.  Do  they  forget  that  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  Prussia,  and  other  states, 
are  as  good  subjects  as  the  Protestants,  and  that  the  Protestants  in 
a  Catholic  country  are  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  as  peaceable 
as  all  the  other  members  of  the  community.  In  what  part  of  the  globe 
is  there,  at  this  moment,  or  for  the  last  century  has  there  been,  any 
attempt  to  increase  the  power  of  the  pope?  How  can  such  a  question 
be  asked,  or  answered,  gravely?  xVnd  why  is  not  the  grand  Lama  of 
Thibet  as  formidable,  for  all  political  purposes,  as  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff of  the  Vatican?  But,  absurd  as  the  objection  is,  the  persons  by 
whom  it  is  invented  know  it  is  one  which  can  never  be  overcome  by 
Catholics.     They  know  that  such  is  the  power  of  religious  opinions 
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over  the  human  mind,  that,  when  they  are  once  conscientiously  taken 
up,  no  power  of  persuasion,  no  human  force,  can  weaken  or  remove 
them.  Are  not  all  the  histories  of  all  the  persecutions  for  conscience 
sake,  which  have  disgraced  the  world  from  its  beginning  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  so  many  irrefragable  proofs  of  this  fact  ?  And  is  not  the 
opinion  of  the  Catholics  on  this  point  purely  a  principle  of  conscien- 
tious belief— notwithstanding  the  insidious  attempts  of  their  enemies 
to  make  the  opposition  seem  less  odious,  by  calling  it  only  political? 
Ts  not  the  answer  which  has  been  given,  over  and  over  again,  by 
Catholics,  as  well  of  the  clergy  as  of  the  laity — and  never  more  dis- 
tinctly nor  emphatically  than  in  the  late  examination  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords — suflBcient?  Do  not  the  witnesses  dis- 
claim, in  terms  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt,  too  honest  and  explicit 
to  cover  any  evasion,  that,  in  all  matters  that  involve  tho  duty  of  the 
people  of  England  to  their  monarch,  the  power  of  the  pope  is  inferior 
to  his?  But  their  enemies  repeat  then  the  falsehood,  often  contra- 
dicted, and  often  disproved,  that  such  sayings  are  not  held  binding 
by  Catholics;  and  the  accused  point  to  their  fetters,  and  ask  why  they 
are  not  broken,  since  a  breath  will  break  them — but  that  such  breath 
must  be  fashioned  into  a  lie,  which  th'eir  hearts  disown. 

Why  should  more  time  be  consumed  in  stating  the  existing  position 
of  the  question? — but  that  the  utmost  publicity  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  reasons  which  are  alleged  in  support  of  the  opposition  made  by 
the  anti-Catholic  party — that  the  truth  should  be  exhibited  as  openly 
as  possible — that  men  of  candid  minds  may  judge  for  themselves — 
and  that  misrepresentations  shall  not  go  forth  unaccompanied  by 
their  refutation.  If  it  were  not  for  these  considerations,  and  that  fur- 
ther one,  that  no  man  who  feels  on  the  subject  should  be  backward 
in  expressing  his  conviction,  the  present  labour  might  seem  to  be 
thrown  away.  The  day,  however,  must  come  when  the  unholy  bonds 
shall  be  broken ;  and  the  belief  that  such  a  day  is  at  hand  prompts  the 
present  appeal.  The  question  is  not  whether  this  or  that  dogma  is  in- 
culcated by  priests — but  whether  any  dogma  shall  have  the  force  to 
exclude  a  large  and  meritorious  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  from  participating  in  the  blessings  of  the  constitution  which 
they  help  to  support. 

Can,  then,  any  time  be  more  fitting  than  the  present  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  which  humanity  and  justice,  not  less  than  sound 
policy,  dictate.  Menaces  are  out  of  the  question,  for  when  the 
weaker  party  threaten  the  stronger,  the  chances  of  their  never  agree- 
ing become  greater,  and  the  precise  object  in  dispute  is  sure  to  seem 
more  important  than  before.  It  is  not,  then,  from  any  danger  that 
may  happen  from  the  defection  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  in  the 
event  of  a  war — although  that  defection  must  be  an  evil  seriously  felt 
in  England — that  their  emancipation  is  to  be  urged;  but  it  is  because 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world  are  upon  England — because  she  enters  upon 
a  war  for  the  support  of  principles  of  general  freedom — for  the  main- 
tenance of  old  promises — and  to  put  down  the  tyranny  and  despotism 
of  an  odious  and  enslaving  government — that  this  becomes,  of  all 
others,  the  most  fit  time  for  her  to  do  justice  to  Ireland.  In  what  way 
can  she  more  satisfactorily  prove  that  she  is  earnest  in  her  love  of 
freedom,  than  by  taking  the  unjust  fetters  from  so  large  a  portion  of 
her  people  as  the  Catholics  form?     How  can  she  show  her  honesty 
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and  earnestness  in  redeeming  an  ancient  pledge,  better  than  by  per- 
forming tardily,  but  opportunely,  the  promise,  solemnly  made  and  re- 
peated, of  giving  freedom  and  happiness  to  Catholic  Ireland  ? — How 
can  she  evince  her  real  hatred  of  the  government  of  Spain,  more 
strongly  than  by  renouncing  the  system  of  persecution,  for  the  sake 
of  opinion,  which  she  has  so  long  kept  up  towards  the  whole  of  the 
Catholic  population.  The  hour  has  arrived  for  doing  a  great  act  of 
mercy  and  justice,  and  which  can  now  be  done  with  no  less  credit  to 
England  than  with  advantage  to  Ireland — when  there  exists  no  other 
necessity  for  it  than  the  necessity  which  always  exists — that  right 
should  be  done ;  and  when  an  applauding  world  will  do  homage  to 
the  glorious  spectacle  of  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  prejudice  on  the 
altar  of  freedom. 


ROADSIDE  SKETCHES,   BY  A  WALKING  GENTLEMAN. — NO.  I. 
Tlie  Freeholders. — A  Tale  of  Yesterday. 


'*  Good  Leavens !  what  sorrows  gloomed  that  parting  day, 
That  call'd  them  from  their  native  walks  away ; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past, 
Hung  round  their  homes,  and  fondly  look'd  their  last; 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wish'd  in  vain. 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main."    Goldsmith. 


Your  travellers,  ancient  and  modern,  are  sad  fellows.  They 
drive  along  in  a  chaise  from  one  city  to  another;  talk  to  the  coach- 
man, while  passing  through  the  country;  and  converse  with  the  waiter, 
while  stopping  at  the  hotels ;  and,  having  made  the  circuit  of  a  cer- 
tain province,  return  home  to  describe  the  manners  and  the  people 
they  have  not  seen.  Yet  the  world  has  been  apparently  satisfied 
with  this  information ;  the  inquirer,  with  his  feet  on  a  spungy  rug, 
his  body  indolently  reclining  on  a  stuft'ed  arm-chair,  a  cheerful  fire 
before  him,  and  sparkling  champagne  at  his  elbow,  peruses  the 
lucubrations  of  loco-motive  machines  called  travellers,  and,  poor 
creature!  fancies  he  is  studying  man;  imagines,  foolishly  indeed, 
that  he  is  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  foreign  parts — a  knowledge  of  his 
own  country ;  and  concludes,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to 
employ  his  own  senses,  to  judge  for  himself,  or  question  the  veracity 
of  his  informants.  Perhaps,  it  is  cruel  to  disturb  the  self-satisfaction 
of  the  world  on  this  point,  to  say  anything  that  can  place  it 
on  the  rack  of  doubt,  or  schismatically  undermine  the  orthodox  be- 
lief of  those  who  are  firmly  persuaded  that  women  go  naked  in  Con- 
naught  ;  that  Scotchmen  are  comfortable  in  their  own  country ;  that 
the  English  peasantry  are  the  happiest  and  most  enlightened  in  the 
world  ;  that  Frenchmen  devour  nothing  but  frogs ;  that  the  Italians 
are  all  fiddlers ;  that  canibalism  is  frequent  where  Europeans  have 
never  been ;  in  one  word,  that  there  is  no  people  in  the  world  so 
good,  so  kind,  so  enlightened,  so  pious,  and  so  liberal  as  ourselves. 

"  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

But  still,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I  must  speak  as  I  think;  I  must  tell 
your  parlour  inquirers  that  they  know  nothing  about  the  world  they 
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live  in ;  that  the  romance  of  real  life,  and  its  miseries  too,  exist  in 
their  own  as  well  as  in  other  countries ;  and  that,  if  tlicy  wish  to  be 
disabused  of  their  ignorance,  they  will  consult  the  sketch-book  of 
one  who,  like  me,  has  been  a  walking  gentleman  for  the  last  eighteen 
years,  six  months,  and  sixteen  days.  During  tliat  period  I  have  been 
constantly  on  foot;  I  have  explored  all  the  by-ways,  the  hidden 
recesses  of  man  throughout  Europe;  I  have  studiously  avoided  cities 
(everybody  knows  what  they  are),  and  confined  my  observations  and 
researches  to  the  country.  1  have  travelled  v.itliout  a  compass,  almost 
without  a  motive;  in  the  words  of  the  old  song,  "M'here  fancy  led  me, 
I  did  go;"  at  cross-roads  I  never  deliberated,  but  always  took  that 
one  which  looked  most  inviting,  which  had  the  largest  share  of  trees, 
or  opened  on  the  most  picturesque  objects ;  I  Mas  certain  it  led  to 
human  habitations,  and  that  was  enough  ;  whether  they  were  kind, 
or  disobliging,  or  hospitable,  or  unfriendly,  it  n)attored  not.  I 
wanted  to  see  the  lights  and  shades  of  rural  life,  and  I  have  seen 
them.     Attend  to  my  road-side  skctchee. 

My  pedestrian  tour  commenced  in  the  "  loveliest  isle  of  the  Ocean," 

and,  in  a  few  days  after  quitting  the  town  of ,   1  found  myself 

walking  along  a  by-way  in  the  most  secluded  part  of  a  southern 
county.  It  was  the  feast  of  St.  John,  which  usually  takes  place 
about  Midsummer.  J:^vcry  thing  seemed  blessing  and  blessed  :  there 
was  no  hum  of  industry ;  the  very  kine  seemed  to  refrain  from  lowing, 
and  the  lambs  desisted  from  their  bleatings.  The  sun,  glorious  in 
his  meridian  splendour,  seemed  poised  in  selt-satisfaction,  benignantly, 
in  all  the  expression  of  solemn  silence,  signifying  approval  of  that 
animated  world  to  which  he  had  given  life  and  loveliness.  The 
plants,  and  shrubs,  and  llowers,  sent  forth  in  one  volume  of  incense 
their  ten  thousand  odours,  and  I  did  feel  happy,  proud,  grateful,  in 
being  permitted  to  enjoy,  to  look  upon,  such  a  day,  such  a  scene. 
The  smoke,  blue  and  curling,  shot  up  in  perpendicular  columns,  amid 
the  stillness  of  the  atmosphere,  from  the  chimneys  of  the  comfortably 
thatched  farm-houses  around ;  while  the  habitations  of  the  poorer 
peasantry  sent  forth  a  less  bulky  indication  of  the  culinary  process 
which  was  going  on  within.  These  tokens  of  human  wants  and  hu- 
man comforts  bespoke  a  considerable  population,  but  no  human 
being  could  I  see.  Now  and  then  I  encountered  a  spavined 
horse,  a  sleek  pig,  or  a  fettered  goat,  who,  satiated  with  an  abun- 
dance of  food,  seemed  moralizing  beneath  the  shade,  and  a  graver 
animal  than  a  cart-horse  on  a  holyday  1  never  looked  upon.  It  was 
impossible  to  pass  by  such  a  philosopher  without  reverentially  stop- 
ping to  question  his  thoughts;  but,  cynic  like,  dreading  or  hating 
obtrusion  upon  his  meditations,  he  generally  averted  his  head,  and 
gave  other  indications  of  displeasure.  Yet,  thought  I,  he  cannot  be 
a  misanthrope ;  nothing  that  lives  or  moves  could  be  unhappy  on 
such  a  day  as  this. 

In  obtaining  a  small  elevation,  a  retired  village  became  visible; 
and,  seeing  a  slated  building  in  the  form  of  a  T,  I  rightly  concluded 
that  I  was  not  far  from  a  house  of  prayer.  Reminded  thus  that  I, 
too,  had  need  of  communing  with  the  great  Father  of  all,  I  hurried 
on ;  but  the  forms,  now  visible,  of  girls  and  women — rustic  cooks — 
perched  on  walls  and  ditches,  with  eyes  directed  towards  the  village, 
gave  assurance  that  the  hour  had  arrived  when  it  was  usual  for  mass 
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to  be  concluded ;  or,  rather,  that  it  was  time  for  the  people  to  have 
acquired  their  appetites.  There  was  cause  of  self-reproach  in  all 
this,  and  I  involuntarily  hastened  my  steps;  but,  by  the  time  I 
reached  the  entrance-gate,  the  people  were  rushing  out  of  the 
chapel,  some  in  such  haste,  that  the  act  of  blessing-  commenced  in- 
side was  concluded  in  the  yard.  Still  there  was  no  apparent  cause 
for  this,  beyond  the  pressure  of  the  crowd ;  and  many  of  those  who 
were  forced  out,  eagerly  returned  to  receive  some  of  that  holy  water 
which  some  pious  person  showered  in  handfuls  from  the  urn,  like  the 
dews  of  heaven,  indiscriminately  on  all. 

In  a  {ew  minutes,  the  chapel  was  emptied  into  the  grass-covered 
yard  before  the  door;  but  there  was  an  appearance  of  seriousness  on 
the  countenances  of  all  present,  at  variance  with  the  usual  cheerfulness 
of  a  country  congregation  :  there  was  no  hearty  recognition ;  no 
vacant  laugh ;  they  addressed  each  other,  as  they  stood  in  groups, 
with  an  earnestness  that  bespoke  an  important  business  in  which  all 
were  concerned  ;  it  spoke  of  calamity — of  suffering;  and  I  could  see, 
by  the  glared  eye,  red  with  recent  weeping,  the  hands  involuntarily 
uplifted  and  spasmodically  closed,  the  woe-begone  aspect,  and  the 
twitching  of  the  nerves  of  the  countenance,  that,  though  all  felt, 
some  felt — had  cause  to  feel,  more  acutely  than  others.  About  these 
the  remainder  were  collected,  apparently  oftering  consolation  or 
services,  but  with  only  partial  efl'ect;  for,  in  a  short  time,  a  burst 
of  inconsolable  grief,  astounding  and  fearful,  rent  the  air.  The  wo- 
men shrieked  dreadfull}^  while  the  clapping  of  the  hands  gave  their 
anguish  a  heart-rending  effect.  It  awakened  all  my  sympathy,  all 
my  sorrow;  perhaps,  the  more  intense!)",  as  it  assailed  me  so  sud- 
denly and  so  unexpectedly.  It  was  in  a  hallowed  place,  and  after 
an  act  of  religious  resignation;  and  it  was  in  a  part,  the  only  part  of 
Ireland,  where  it  was  supposed  the  people  were  peculiarly  and  hap- 
pily relieved  from  those  oppressions  which  ground  down  their  coun- 
trymen. I  saw  very  plainly,  notwithstanding  their  grief,  that  I  was 
an  object  of  some  curiosity,  but  there  was  nothing  suspicious  or  ob- 
trusive in  it ;  and,  as  I  derived  a  certain  kind  of  pleasure  from  the 
curiosity  which  the  scene  and  the  people  excited  within  me — as  it 
was  a  kind  of  mystery,  I  did  not  seek  to  unravel  it  immediately,  by 
making  inquiries,  or  soliciting  explanation.  I  looked  on  in  pity ;  I 
knew  I  could  ailord  no  consolation. 

The  cries  of  the  women  were  continued  uninterruptedly  until  the 
priest,  mounted  on  a  good  horse,  made  his  appearance  through  a 
back  gate.  He  was  a  reverend-looking  gentleman,  somewhat  above 
forty,  tall,  and  well-looking,  his  countenance  like  that  of  most  of 
his  holy  profession  in  Ireland,  indicating  a  subdued  but  cheerful  spi- 
rit, while  it  bespoke  a  large  benevolence,  in  which  the  miserable 
might  take  refuge,  and  encounter  no  disappointment.  He  looked  as 
if  he  participated  in  tlie  feelings  of  his  flock ;  and  such  was  the 
effect  of  his  consoling  presence,  that  the  clamours  of  the  poor  people 
subsided  on  his  approach,  and  all  followed  him  down  the  road,  as  I 
supposed  had  been  previously  arranged.  I  could  not  resist  joining 
the  mournful  train ;  I  pursued  their  footsteps  with  a  curiosity  highly 
excited. 

The  minute  subdivision  of  the  land  on  each  side  of  the  road  be- 
spoke a  somewhat  dense  population,  while  the  appearance  oftlie  little 
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fields  bore  evidence  to  the  care  with  which  they  were  cultivated. 
Their  habitations  were  homely-looking,  but,  like  the  dress  of  the 
people,  they  were  of  home  manufacture,  unostentatiously  warm  and 
comfortable.  There  was  certainly  but  little  appearance  of  wealth, 
according  to  an  Englishman's  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  then  there 
was  no  indication  whatever  of  squalid  poverty,  and  its  concomitants, 
sickly  countenances  and  ragged  clothes. 

An  hour's  walk  brought  us  to  an  extensive  plain,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  a  large  sheet  of  water,  neither  lake  nor  river,  but  partaking 
largely  of  both,  and  on  the  other  by  an  arm  of  the  ocean ;  to  the 
right  appeared  a  large  tract  of  land,  in  a  state  of  complete  nudity. 
The  harvest  had  been  prematurely  cut  and  carried  off;  there  were  no 
cattle  grazing  on  the  fields;  and  even  the  numerous  white-washed 
cottages  with  which  it  was  studded  sent  forth  no  cheerful  smoke ; 
they  looked  deserted.  The  land  itself  seemed  to  have  been  some 
of  the  very  worst ;  and,  judging  from  the  stubble,  the  scanty  crop 
owed  all  its  value  to  the  hand  of  the  cultivator.  8tiU  there  was 
something  agreeable  in  the  scene,  barren  as  it  now  looked.  The 
neat  habitations,  the  rising  trees  about  them,  and  the  little  bosheetis, 
shaded  with  furze,  that  led  up  to  them,  were  so  many  pictures  of 
rustic  plenty,  which  the  eye  loved  to  look  upon;  aud  "  a  walking 
gentleman,"  less  fanciful  than  1  was,  could  not  fail  to  connect  these 
objects  with  a  thousand  delightful  associations.  Unsophisticated 
love,  the  joys  of  happy  wedded  life,  the  pure  serenity  of  domestic 
blessedness,  must  have  found  here  a  home;  and  what  hand  would  be 
daring — atrocious  enough,  to  dislodge  such  a  mass  ot  huniau  hapj/i- 
ness,  to  eject  the  deserving  inmates  from  this  comparative  Eden? 
The  thought  hardly  obtruded  itself,  the  thing  seemed  too  improbable 
to  be  dwelt  upon ;  yet,  what  occasioned  the  novel  movement  of  the 
people?  Why  was  the  harvest  prematurely  cut  down  ?  Why  was 
the  cheerful  fire  quenched  on  the  happy  hearth? 

Before  I  could  answer  these  queries,  or  make  any  inquiries  re- 
specting them,  the  crowd  came  to  a  full  stop  :  a  person  was  seen 
running  in  breathless  haste  towards  them,  and,  when  within  hearing, 
he  exclaimed,  "  They're  comin'!"  "  V/ho?"  "The  yeomen,  au' 
Sir  Lucius  'imself,  an'  a  hundred  bum-bailies  !"  This  news  was  elec- 
trical :  the  women  clapped  their  hands,  and  screamed  violently  ; 
many  old  men  looked  resignedly,  and  many  a  young  one  cast  his 
eyes,  unconscious  of  the  pearly  tears  that  stood  tremulously  in  them, 
wishfully  on  the  home  ot  his  childhood,  *'  31  y  good  people,"  said 
the  venerable  clergyman,  riding  into  the  midst  of  them,  "  remember 
the  words  I  spoke  to  you  from  the  altar,  and  behave  like  obedient 
Christians  under  all  your  trials  ;  offer  no  resistance,  let  the  law  take 
its  course,  and  commit  yourselves  to  the  care  of  Heaven."  It  was 
pious  counsel,  and  was  instantly  acquiesced  in ;  though  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  that  many  an  honest  heart  there  would  rather  have  lis- 
tened to  a  less  friendly  advice.  Revenge,  for  an  instant,  seemed  to 
hover  over  the  curled  lip;  but  the  words  and  presence  of  the  good 
pastor  effectually  prevented  it  from  entering  into  the  bosoms  of  the 
people. 

Immediately,  columns  of  dust  in  the  horison  gave  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  considerable  cavalcade,  and  presently,  an  armed  party, 
horse  and   foot,   of  some   hundreds,   made  its   appearance.     The 
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moment  they  came  within  view,  an  instantaneous  movement  of  the 
people  took  place:  they  dispersed  in  all  directions  tov.'aids  the  dif- 
ferent houses,  which  they  hastily  entered,  and  as  hastily  left,  bearing 
in  their  hands  some  article  of  furniture,  generally  a  bed,  in  all  likeli- 
hood the  last  article  that  could  be  removed,  in  consequence  of  the 
unwillingness  of  the  people  to  sleep  out  of  their  own  houses  while 
they  were  yet  standing.  The  confusion  which  all  this  occasioned 
seemed  either  to  have  been  misinterpreted  by  the  sub-sherifF  and  his 
party,  or  they  wished  to  aggravate  the  misfortune  of  those  they  camo 
to  eject;  for,  on  perceiving  the  movement  of  the  people,  they  quick- 
ened their  pace,  and  instantly  surrounded  a  little  cottage,  evidently 
the  most  lonely  and  less  comfortable  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
peasantry,  busy  about  their  own  immediate  concerns,  took  no  notice 
until  startled  by  a  red  blaze,  that  now  glared  in  the  face  of  the  mid- 
day sun.  The  effect  was  simultaneous  on  the  whole  populace,  scat- 
tered as  they  were  over  a  considerable  district:  they  stood  for  a 
moment,  as  if  petrified  and  inactive  from  astonishment;  and  then,  at 
once,  sent  forth  a  thrilling  cry  of  inexpressible  horror.  ''  Pvlurder ! 
Murder!"  uttered  with  maniac  force,  in  all  the  seeming  impossibility 
of  mortal  strength,  filled  the  air ;  while  every  one,  as  if  moved  by  a 
similar  impulse,  rushed  towards  the  wretched  cabin,  from  whose  sooty 
roof  the  flames  now  rose  higher  and  higher. 

I  found  myself,  I  know  not  how  or  wherefore,  in  the  midst  of  the 
rushing  crowd,  though,  at  the  instant,  I  anticipated  nothing  less  than 
bloodshed.  Sir  Lucius  and  his  party  were  of  my  mind;  for  they 
immediately  confronted  us  in  hostile  array:  the  words,  "  Ready!" 
*'  Present!"  were  delivered,  and  the  guns  were  levelled,  when  the 
desire  of  personal  security,  operating  upon  all  alike,  suddenly  checked 
our  progress.  Still,  the  cry  of  '"Murder!"  continued:  all  pointed  to 
the  burning  cottage,  and  all  spoke  at  once — a  perfect  Babel  of  inco- 
herency.  I  anxiously  sought  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  their  frenzy; 
and  at  length  thought  I  had  discovered  that  some  helpless  object 
lay  within  the  cabin,  now  enveloped  in  flames.  The  idea  was 
terrible — the  instinctive  feelings  of  humanity  were  awakened  within 
me;  but,  before  I  could  act  myself,  or  call  upon  others  to  act  with 
me,  a  young  peasant,  with  the  swiftness  of  an  eagle,  flew  past  me. 
The  cry  of  reproach  was  converted  into  a  cheer,  long  and  loud :  the 
yeomanry  stood  astounded;  and,  ere  they  could  grapple  the  intruder,  he 
passed  through  an  opening  in  their  ranks,  and  in  an  instant  had  pene- 
trated the  dense  column  of  flame  and  smoke,  which  the  cabin-door, 
like  a  furnace-chimney,  incessantly  vomited  forth. 

The  moment  he  became  invisible,  a  prayer — needful  and  becoming — 
was  on  the  lips  of  all ;  but  the  moment  he  again  became  visible,  and 
his  absence  was  too  short  to  be  computed,  the  air  was  literally  rent 
with  the  cries  of  gladness.  Ignorant  as  I  was  with  the  merits  of  the 
case,  it  thrilled  delightfully  through  my  frame.  The  adventurous 
youth  bore  a  large  bundle,  apparently  of  bed  clothes,  in  his  arras,  which 
he  carefully  deposited  on  the  ground,  and  then  hastily  began  to  unfold 
them.  "  She's  safe,  thank  God !"  piously  exclaimed  an  old  man  next 
me.  "  Who?"  I  inquired.  "  His  mother— Ned  Kelly's  mother — 
the  poor  bed-ridden  crethur;"  and  the  emaciated  figure  of  the  mother, 
whom  Ned  had  piously  rescued  from  tiie  flames,  became  now  viable 
to  all.      The  young  mau,  having  freed  her  from  all  incumbrances, 
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raised  her  once  more  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  towards  his  friends, 
who  now  rushed  to  meet  hira;  the  yeomen  and  officers,  somewhat 
alarmed  at  their  own  temerity,  no  longer  opposing-  their  bayonets. 
The  females  took  the  dying  creature  under  their  protection ;  while 
Ned,  as  if  unconscious  of  the  worth  of  his  achievement,  stood,  won- 
dering at  the  blessings  and  laudations  which  were  profusely  and  de- 
servedly heaped  upon  his  head. 

Amidst  these  gratulations,  however,  there  were  curses,  not  loud, 
but  deep,  poured  upon  the  authors  of  the  conflagration,  who  were 
viewed  by  the  peasantry  with  looks  that  indicated  any  thing  but 
friendly  sentiments.  The  lire  that  burned  within  them,  needed  but  a 
slight  effort  to  be  aroused  into  a  flame,  were  it  not  for  the  damping- 
presence  of  the  priest,  who  sat  on  his  horse  composedly  listening  to 
a  young  man  who  was  giving  an  account  of  the  recent  event.  1  lis- 
tened attentively ;  and  soon  learnt  that  the  poor  woman  who  was  so 
timely  rescued  from  the  flames,  was  the  widow  of  a  man  recently 
dead;  that  her  son  had  gone  that  morning  to  town,  for  medicines, 
and  had  providentially  returned  in  tinic  to  save  the  life  of  his  only 
surviving  parent.  The  speaker  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  yeomanry 
had  come  to  consume  all  the  cabins  in  the  throe  town-lands,  and  that 
they  had  commenced  with  widow  Kelly's,  unconscious  of  any  one 
being  within. 

I  should  have  heard  more  particulars,  now  peculiarly  interesting  to 
me,  from  an  inquisitive  curiosity  for  which  I  was  ever  remarkable, 
were  it  not  for  a  loud  voice  speaking  behind  me.  I  suddenly  turned 
round,  and  beheld  the  comely  figure  of  a  rather  well- looking  gentle- 
man, on  horseback.  lie  held  a  small  pamphlet  in  his  hand,  out  of 
which  he  was  reading;  and  T  had  not  long  lent  an  attentive  ear  be- 
fore I  was  apprized  ihat  it  was  the  lliot  Act !  The  priest  appears  to 
have  been  aware  of  this  fact  about  the  same  time ;  for,  interrupting 
the  magistrate  with  a  good-humoured,  but  expressive  smile,  he  said, 
"  Sir  Lucius  Smallcock,  you'll  excuse  me,  but  you  are  taking  unne- 
cessary trouble ;  I  am  here  to  insure  a  peaceable  conduct  amongst 
my  flock." 

"  And  I,"  retorted  Sir  Lucius,  sneeringly,  "  am  here  to  compel  it.'' 

Tlie  priest  made  a  low  bow,  chucked  the  reins  of  the  bridle,  and 
his  horse,  obedient  to  a  well-known  indication,  moved  on.  The 
people  followed  him,  but  I  remained  contemplating  the  burning  cot- 
tage ;  its  frail  roof  did  not  long  resist  the  devouring  element,  but,  ere 
it  fell,  the  fire  had  communicated  to  an  ancient  thorn-tree — the  only 
sylvan  object  near  the  house.  The  green  leaves,  however,  success- 
fully resisted  the  flames ;  the  branches  were  blackened— disfigured, 
but  they  were  not  burnt ;  and  it  gave  me  no  small  satisfaction  to  see 
the  gothic  fury  defeated  even  in  one  instance.  Next  to  human  beings, 
I  love  trees  best;  I  cannot  exactly  account  for  this  partiality,  but  it 
was  owing  to  it  that  I  continued  looking  at  this  solitary,  ill-used 
thorn,  while  Sir  Lucius  and  his  satellites  were  thrusting  the  bar- 
barous brand  into  the  combustible  roofs  of  the  neighbouring  cottages. 
The  business  of  destruction  went  rapidly  on,  and  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  the  whole  neighbourhood  presented  the  revolting  picture  of  a 
country  apparently  just  entered  by  a  revengeful  and  hostile  army. 
The  cries  of  the  women  and  children  were  the  most  piteous  I  had 
ever  heard — they  fell  upon  the  ear  like  the  last  accents  of  despair ; 
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and  he  would  have  been  more  than  man  not  to  sympathise  in  the 
misery  of  these  poor  peasants,  and  shed  a  tear  at  their  fate. 

The  work  of  destruction  was  soon  accomplished ;  the  towering 
flame  died  away  into  a  thick  column  of  smoke ;  and  the  sooty  par- 
ticles settled  into  an  opake  canopy  above  the  scene,  impregnating  the 
very  air  with  a  distaste  which  all  around  seemed  to  feel.  Their  duty 
performed,  the  sub-sherifF  and  Sir  Lucius,  with  their  myrmidons,  de- 
parted, casting,  as  they  passed,  a  look  of  triumph  on  those  they  had 
left  houseless.  The  poor  people,  subdued  in  spirit,  and  hopeless  of 
redress,  dried  up  their  tears,  collected  the  remnants  of  their  little  fur- 
niture, and  slowly  quitted  the  frightful  scene,  casting  many  a  "  long- 
ing look  behind."  I  was  soon  left  alone  on  the  field  of  desolation, 
the  solitary  spectator  of  this  truly  **  deserted  village." 

It  was  impossible  to  quit  the  neighbourhood  without  making  some 
inquiries  respecting  the  cruel  transaction  I  had  witnessed,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  I  had  my  curiosity  satisfied.  Only  twelve  mouths 
before,  and  the  county  of did  not  contain  more  happy  or  con- 
tented inhabitants  than  the  honest  simple  peasantry  of  Ballyhearty, 
Mooretown,  and  Killscorn.  The  ground,  to  be  sure,  was  none  of  the 
best ;  the  rent  was  high,  and  the  taxes  severe  ;  but  the  people  were 
frugal  and  industrious,  and,  by  application  and  good  management, 
overcame  not  only  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  but  the  more  difficult 
matter — a  high  rent.  Originally,  the  land  was  a  mere  common,  a 
patch  here  and  there  cultivated,  but  still  apparently  without  a  pro- 
prietor. Sir  Lucius  Smallcock,  however,  had  no  sooner  obtained  pos- 
session of  his  estate,  than  he  laid  claim  to  this  neglected  district,  and 
undertook  to  make  forty-shilling  freeholders  of  all  who  would  under- 
take to  pay  him  30*.  an  acre  for  small  portions  of  the  ground.  Enor- 
mous as  this  rent  was,  he  found  tenants;  the  career  of  Buonaparte 
had  given  a  new  impulse  to  agriculture ;  and,  as  high  prices  and 
small  farms  are  composed  of  repelling  qualities,  the  poor  cottiers  were 
every  where  rapidly  being  disinherited.  The  "  honour"  of  being  pri- 
vileged to  vote  for  a  member  to  serve  in  Parliament  had  but  little 
attraction  for  men  who  wanted  land,  not  representatives.  Sir  Lucius, 
however,  wanted  freeholders,  and,  though  he  got  about  three  times 
the  value  of  his  wretched  ground,  he  affected  all  the  assurance  of  a 
patron,  and  pretended  to  have  conferred  lasting  obligations  on  his 
Ballyhearty  tenantry.  The  poor  people,  though  slow  to  discover  the 
beneficence  of  Sir  Lucius,  were  nevertheless  perfectly  obedient  to  his 
wishes.  They  voted  at  each  successive  election  just  as  he  pre- 
scribed, and  never  dreamt  that  they  were  offending  against  good 
morals  or  their  country,  by  so  doing,  until  the  St.  John's  eve  previous 
to  that  on  which  they  found  themselves  on  the  point  of  being  disin- 
herited. 

On  that  evening,  previous  to  lighting  the  bonfire,  as  Billy  Kelly  was 
sitting  beneath  the  venerable  thorn  which  grew  opposite  his  door,  he 
observed  a  man  on  horseback  moving  down  the  little  bosheen.  Billy 
stood  up — for  the  occurrence  was  rather  unusual — and,  after  spying 
rather  curiously  through  an  opening  in  the  bushes,  he  became  con- 
vinced that  he  was  about  to  be  honoured  with  a  visit  from  Master 
Gorman,  of  Grange-Gorman.  This  young  gentleman,  for  he  had  only 
just  returned  from  the  lay-college,  at  Carlow,  was  heir  to  a  long  pe- 
digree, several  Irish  MSS.  relating  to  the  forfeited  estates  of  his  an- 
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cestors,  and  a  very  tolerable  quantity  of  family  pride.  His  rent-roll 
had  been  sadly  defaced,  and  even,  if  report  spoke  true,  Grange-Gor- 
man lay  under  the  incumbrance  of  several  lengthy  parchments,  fairly 
engrossed,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  in  the  form  of  mortgages. 
Still  Master  Gorman  held  his  head  as  high  as  the  best  of  them,  and 
there  was  not  a  youth  in  the  whole  county,  **  gentle  or  simple,"  who 
had  more  of  the  fervent  good  wishes  of  the  people.  He  was  a  fine 
figure  of  a  man,  full  of  courage,  spoke  the  people  fair;  and,  to  com- 
plete the  attributes  of  a  popular  favourite,  he  was  one  of  the  "  old 
stock," — one  of  the  "  right  sort," — he  was  a  Catholic. 

Master  Edward  Gorman  was  a  great  admirer — who  is  not? — of 
Ireland,  and  had  read  her  annals  carefully.  Keating  he  could  almost 
repeat  verbatim  ;  but  the  historian  who  pleased  him  best  was  that 
prince  of  national  writers,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taafle.  From  his  recondite, 
and  sometimes  curiously  amusing  pages,  he  imbibed  additional 
draughts  of  patriotism,  without  at  all  diminishing  his  hatred  of  his 
country's  oppressors. 

This  morning  he  had  been  perusing  one  of  his  favourite  volumes, 
when  the  servant  boy  returned  from  town,  bringing  with  him  the 
Comity  Herald.  The  leading  article  dwelt  on  local  politics,  and  re- 
ferred to  its  advertising  columns  in  proof  of  the  near  approach  of  a 
general  election.     Casting  his  eye  over  the  motley  page,  as  directed, 

Gorman  discovered  thp;t  the  county  of was  to  be  contested. 

Sir  Lucius  Smallcock  led  the  van,  hoped  the  county  would  not  be 
disturbed,  and,  after  modestly  dwelling  on  his  own  merits,  assured 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  clergy,  and  freeholders,  that  he  was  an  un- 
flinching champion  of  **  church  and  state,  as  by  law  established." 
Following  him,  a  Mr.  Cockle  appealed  to  the  independent  portion  of 
the  freeholders ;  called  upon  them  to  prevent  their  *'  fine  county" 
from  being  degraded  into  a  '*  Grampound;"  and  concluded  by  de- 
claring himself  the  champion  of  *'  civil  and  religious  liberty." 

Gorman  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  which  candidate  was  en- 
titled to  his  interest.  Their  talents  were  pretty  much  on  a  par — both 
perfectly  valueless;  but,  then,  they  announced  themselves  advocates 
of  very  opposite  measures,  and  belonged  to  families  which  invariably 
pursued  very  difterent  courses.  Mr.  Cockle  was — and  deservedly 
too — Gorman's  favourite ;  and,  considering  his  influence  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  he  was  a  partisan  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  So 
thought  Mr.  Farrell,  Mr.  Cockle's  agent;  for  Edward  had  time  to 
peruse  both  addresses  only  half-a-dozen  times  each,  when  that  gen- 
tleman was  announced.  He  was  all  bustle,  evidently  moving  in  a 
new  character — a  new  element;  but  still  his  confident  assurance  sup- 
plied the  want  of  professional  tact.  Fluent,  like  most  Irish  agents, 
and  by  no  means  deficient  in  "  blarney,"  he  soon  settled  his  business 
with  the  youthful  proprietor  of  Grange-Gorman.  What  passed — 
O'Farrell  spoke  so  much,  and  so  rapidly — Edward  could  never  dis- 
tinctly recollect;  but,  from  that  moment,  he  understood  himself  to  be 
one  of  Mr.  Cockle's  committee-men,  voluntary  agent,  and  particular 
friend.  All  expenses  were  to  be  reimbursed ;  and,  further,  he  under- 
stood himself  as  authorized  to  dispense  some  trifling  innocent  bribes 
amongst  the  "  independent"  forty-shilling  freeholders. 

Mr.  Gorman  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  devising  plans 
for  forwarding  the  interest  of  his  favourite  candidate ;  and,  as  his 
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sanguine  mind  anticipated  nothing  less  than  complete  success,  he  felt 
himself  so  full  of  animal  spirits  and  political  satisfaction,  that  he 
wished  to  let  his  happiness  overflow  upon  others.  In  a  moment  his 
horse  was  saddled,  mounted,  and  turned  towards  Newbawn,  the  resi- 
dence of  Matthew  Stafford,  a  wealthy  farmer — a  kind  of  half  Sir,  as 
the  peasantry  designated  him — who  had  a  little  money,  some  influ- 
ence, and  a  lovely  daughter. 

Martha  Stafford  had  been  known  to  Mr.  Gorman  from  child- 
hood. The  claims  of  a  relationship  not  very  clearly  made  out, 
brought  their  parents  frequently  into  contact;  for,  though  the  farmer 
had  not  quite  as  much  gentle  blood  in  his  viens  as  that  which  circu- 
lated through  the  descendants  of  the  Germans,  still,  as  he  was, 
in  point  of  wealth  and  intelligence,  the  least  exceptionable  ac- 
quaintance in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grange-Gorman,  its  late  proprie- 
tor condescended,  occasionally,  to  take  Matthew  by  the  hand,  taste 
his  whiskey-punch,  dine  on  his  ham  and  chickens,  and  chuck  Staf- 
ford's chubby  children  under  the  chin — a  familiarity  by  no  means 
valueless.  During  these  visits — paid  at  intervals  sufficiently  distant 
to  uphold  dignity — Edward  generally  accompanied  his  father,  and, 
being  a  year  or  two  older  than  Martha,  a  kind  of  juvenile  gallantry 
prompted  him  to  perform  numerous  little  acts  of  kindness,  which 
begot  a  childish  attachment  between  the  youthful  playmates.  The 
farmer's  wife  had  a  very  proper  opinion  of  her  husband  :  nsxt  to  Mr. 
Gorman,  he  was  decidedly  the  Jirst  Catholic  in  the  place;  and, 
consequently,  it  was  fitting  that  her  children  should  hold  their  heads 
proportionably  high,  Matthew,  good  easy  soul,  left  these  things  to 
the  wisdom  of  his  spouse;  until  familiarity  begot  in  him  an  unavowed 
satisfaction  at  seeing  his  little  ones  dressed  in  clothes  of  a  superior 
texture  and  fashion.  Martha,  as  the  eldest,  was  of  course  the  first 
object  of  maternal  care ;  and  some  people — inquisitive  people — more 
than  hinted  that  Mrs.  Stafford  was  studiously  laying  a  trap  for  the 
promising  heir  of  Grange-Gorman.  Be  that  as  it  may,  at  sixteen 
Martha  was  decidedly  the  most  charming  girl  in  the  country:  she 
knew  it,  and  Edward  unreluctantly  came  to  the  same  conclusion ;  but, 
in  the  innocence  of  their  hearts,  they  felt  nothing  of  an  incipient  pas- 
sion— nothing  but  what  a  lovely  and  lively  brother  and  sister  ought 
to  have  felt.  Contrasted  with  the  daughters  of  the  neighbouring 
farmers.  Miss  Stafford  appeared  to  considerable  advantage ;  and  Ed- 
ward enjoyed  no  small  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  eyes  of  all  fell — 
apparently  well  pleased — upon  himself  and  Martha,  when,  on  a  Sun- 
day, they  walked,  arm  in  arm,  through  the  chapel  yard. 

This  feeling,  no  doubt,  would  have  ripened  into  something  more 
intense  and  delightful,  had  the  youthful  pair  continued  much  longer 
to  enjoy  each  other's  society;  but,  as  the  time  had  come  for  Edward 
to  remove  to  a  public  seminary,  and  for  Martha  to  spend — for  she 
was,  in  the  estimation  of  her  mother,  still  young  enough* — a  quarter 
or  two  at  Mrs.  Stone's  boarding-school,  they  were  abruptly  separated, 
without  any  distress  or  regret  on  either  side,  with  the  exception  of 

*  Within  tlie  last  twenty  years  it  has  become  very  common  for  the 
daughters  of  Irish  farmers  to  be  sent  to  a  town  school  for  a  quarter  or  two, 
by  way  of  finishing  their  education.  This,  however,  seldom  takes  place 
until  they  are  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age. 
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that  which  naturally  jarose  at  the  moment,  and  which  had  nothing  of 
sentiment  in  it.  For  years  they  neither  saw  or  heard  of  each  other, 
and  during  this  time  Edward  had  lost  his  only  surviving  parent — a 
melancholy  event,  which  prematurely  plunged  him  into  the  cares  of 
the  world.  These  were  so  engrossing,  or  he  had  become  so  indiffe- 
rent, that  he  was  three  months  domiciled  at  Grange-Gorman,  without 
having  once  paid  a  visit  to  Newbawn ;  and  perhaps  he  had  been 
longer  forgetful  of  early  associations,  were  it  not  for  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Cockle's  agent.  Compelled  to  cast  his  eyes  about  him,  to  number  his 
positive  and  probable  friends,  he  immediately  recollected  old  Mat- 
thew Stafford;  and,  thus  reminded  of  the  happy  inmates  of  Newbawn, 
a  blush  of  tacit  reproach  suffused  his  cheek.  He  sought  no  apolo- 
gies for  his  conduct,  but  became  at  once  a  penitent — determined  to 
make  atonement,  swallowed  the  remnant  of  the  cooling  punch  which 
remained  in  the  tumbler,  called  for  his  horse,  and  in  an  instant  was 
on  the  road  of  reform,  as  has  been  already  stated: — but  I  choose  to 
be  tedious  rather  than  obscure. 

To  the  right  of  Edward's  road  lay  the  district  of  Ballyhearty,  stud- 
ded with  the  habitations  of  forty-shilling  freeholders.  These  men, 
like  certain  faIlov*"s,  are  valuable  only  once  in  seven  years;  and  the 
moment  had  now  arrived  when  they  were  to  be  in  request.  Gor- 
man thought  it  right  to  call  upon  them  thus  early,  though  he  had 
some  compunctious  visitings  at  encroaching  on  private  property,  as 
the  forty-shillling  freeholders  had  been  too  long  considered.  The 
danger,  however,  had  charms  in  it;  and  Edward  loved  to  provoke  the 
anger  of  the  partisans  of  the  illiberal  candidate.  jAccordingly,  he 
turned  down  Mr.  Kelly's  bongharean ,  and  found  the  patriarch  of  Bal- 
lyhearty sitting,  not  under  his  own  fig-tree,  but  under  a  very  ura- 
bragious  thorn,  which  myriads  of  sparrows  had  long  converted  into  a 
loquacious,  or,  if  you  like,  a  chattering  bush. 

Throwing  his  leg  carelessly  over  the  pummel,  and  sitting  lady-like 
on  the  saddle,  Edward  entered  into  familiar  conversation  with  Kelly. 
"  And  so,"  said  he,  "  I  see  the  boys  have  collected  materials  for  a 
bonfire  this  evening." 

"  Och,  musha!  to  be  sure,  sir,"  replied  Kelly;  "  ould  customs 
ought  to  be  kept  up,  though,  troth,  myself  can  see  no  great  use  in  'em." 

"  They  were  once  useful." 

**  Faith,  an'  may  be  so;  for  you  know  best,  seein'  you've  the 
larnin,  God  bless  you." 

"  Do  you  know  the  origin  of  bonfires,  Billy? 

"No,  in  troth,  sir;  how  could  I?  ony  my  father,  an'  his  father's 
father,  used  to  have  one  on  this  evenin'  time  out  o'  mind." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you.  When  the  Danes,  like  the  Orangemen 
now,  overran  the  land,  and  oppressed  the  people,  it  was  agreed  to 
light  fires  throughout  the  whole  country,  on  this  evening;  and  when 
the  Danes  ran  to  see  what  they  were,  the  Irish  fell  upon  and  killed 
them  every  man."* 

"  God  bless  their  hand  for  that  same,"  ejaculated  Kelly,  "  an'  I 
wish  we  could  sarve  the  Orangemen  in  the  same  way." 

"  No,  no,  not  exactly  in  the  same  way,"  said  Edward;  "  we 

*  This  is  traditional ;  perhaps  Iv!r.  Gorman  made  the  statement  only 
rhetorically,  not  historically. 
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wouldn't  kill  them,  but  we'd  pluck  their  poisoned  fangs ;  we'd  render 
them  innocuous — that  is,  harmless." 

"  Och!  no;  nor  the  devil  a  one  ov  'em  you^ll  ever  render  harm- 
less, beggin'  your  pardon;  they're  too  wicket  for  that." 

"  By  no  means,  Billy;  your  own  dog  there  could  not  injure  the 
pig,  if  his  teeth  were  drawn,  though  he  might  snarl  and  bite." 

"  Very  true,  sir," 

"  Now,  Billy,  'tis  bad  laws  give  power  to  the  Orangemen  to  injure 
us." 

**  Be  gad  you've  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  sir;  you're  a  wiser 
man,  God  bless  you,  boy,  nor  ever  your  father  was;  but  how  are  we 
to  have  good  laws  ?" 

"  By  you,  Billy,  and  every  man  like  you,  doing  your  duty." 

Billy  stared,  an  explanation  followed,  and  the  patriarch  of  Bally- 
hearty  learnt,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Irish 
forty-shilling  freeholders  to  infuse  new  health — a  kind  of  life-blood — 
into  the  sickly  and  corrupt  constitution  of  the  imperial  Parliament. 
The  poor  man  became  ennobled  in  his  own  estimation ;  rejoiced,  as  the 
"  Saints"  would  say,  inwardly,  that  it  was  in  his  humble  power  to  be 
of  service  to  his  religion  and  country ;  and,  with  that  political  and 
honest  independence  which,  comparatively,  poor  men  only  act  upon,* 
he  had  no  sooner  ascertained  his  duty  than  he  resolved  to  perform  it. 

When  Mr.  Gorman  had  taken  his  departure,  Billy  repaired  to 
the  bonfire,  opened  his  budget  of  news,  and  told  how  Sir  Lucius,  their 
landlord,  was  to  be  opposed  by  Mr.  Cockle,  whom  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Catholics  to  return.  All  heard  this  with  satisfaction;  Sir 
Lucius  was,  as  he  deserved  to  be,  extremely  unpopular:  but,  when 
Kelly  related  all  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Gorman,  a  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  prevailed.  Respecting  the  justice  of  voting 
against  Sir  Lucius,  there  could  be  no  doubt;  but,  then,  was  it  pru- 
dent?— Could  not  Sir  Lucius  punish  them  for  daring  to  act  indepen- 
dently— for  making  use  of  the  privilege  which  the  constitution  be- 
stowed upon  them  in  the  presumption  that  it  would  not  be  abused  ? 
The  discussion  was  long  and  animated.  Some  maintained  that  they 
were  all  independent  of  Sir  Lucius;  that  they  paid  their  rent,  and 
could  not  be  disinherited  while  Billy  Kelly — whose  life  was  the  term 
of  their  leases — lived.  In  many,  habits  of  subserviency  had  dead- 
ened the  intellect  to  reason  and  independence,  and  the  apprehension 
of  future  evil  predominated  over  the  obligations  of  immediate  duty. 

While  the  peasantry  of  Ballyhearty,  for  the  first  time,  were  de- 
bating on  a  political  question  in  which  their  own  interests  were  con- 
cerned, Edward  Gorman  was  proceeding  leisurely  to  Newbawn. 
The  blaze  of  bonfires  arose  cheerfully  amidst  the  imperfect  darkness 
of  evening,  on  each  side.  Every  thing  looked  happy,  "  smiling 
alike,  the  viewer  and  the  view ;"  and  in  this  mood  of  mind  he  arrived 
at  the  mansion  of  Matthew  Stafford.  It  was  an  ancient  building 
moderned.     The  fashionable  part  of  the  house,  namely,  the  parlour 

*  The  former  subserviency  of  the  Irish  forty-shilling  freeholders  has  been 
dwelt  upon  as  a  proof  that  poor  men  could  not  be  independent ;  but  where 
have  wealthy  electors  exercised  their  franchise  independenly  ?  The  truth  is, 
corruption  is  inseparable  from  a  system  which  opposes  the  private  interest 
of  individuals  to  their  public  duty  ;  and  there  has  been  quite  as  much  sub- 
serviency maintained  in  England  as  Ireland. 
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end,  was  slated,  and  elevated  four  feet,  at  least,  above  the  less 
aspiring  roof  of  thatch  which  warmly  covered  the  culinary  depart- 
ment of  "  the  big  house  in  the  trees,"  as  certain  itinerant  mendicants, 
well  known  in  Ireland,  called  the  abode  of  Farmer  Stafford. 

Edward  was  received  with  the  utmost  kindness — kindness  he  had 
justice  to  think  undeserved  on  his  part;  but  the  good  people  of  New- 
bawn  felt  themselves  honoured,  and  therefore  appeared  not  to  have 
been  chagrined  at  his  long  absence.  One  of  the  little  Staffords  took 
care  of  his  whip,  another  carried  his  hat  into  the  parlour,  with  as 
much  caution  as  if  it  had  been  filled  with  water  which  he  dreaded  to 
spill,  and  the  worthy  housewife  herself,  in  matronly  dignity,  strutted 
before  him  into  her  best  apartment.  Here  he  found  Martha,  dressed 
not,  like  modern  town  belles,  in  "  one  poor  robe,  through  fifty  fashions 
sent,"  but  in  modest  and  becoming  garments,  put  on  with  taste,  and 
exhibiting  a  form  of  the  most  perfect  symmetry,  too  delicate  and 
too  perfect  ever  to  be  "  submitted  to  the  rude  embrace  of  some  indecent 
clown."  Edward  was  delighted  to  find,  that  his  early  playmate  had 
started  up  into  all  the  loveliness  of  incipient  womanhood  ;  blushing  in 
ripened  beauty,  and  glowing  in  charming  innocence.  There  was  no- 
thing of  country  awkwardness  about  her.  Mrs.  Stone  had  seemingly 
imparted  not  only  a  polish  to  her  person,  but  likewise  to  her  mind; 
for  she  received  Edward's  compliments  without  embarrassment,  and 
maintained  the  subsequent  conversation  with  confident  diffidence  ;  by 
which  I  mean  to  express  liveliness  devoid  of  coquetry,  and  informa- 
tion without  any  little  female  arrogance,  an  arbitrary  display  of  power, 
in  which  some  young  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  are,  or  rather  were — 
for  I  am  growing  old,  in  the  habit  of  indulging. 

Were  I,  some  twenty  years  ago,  in  Edward's  situation — I  should 
infallibly  have  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  was  not  really  the  case  in  the  present  instance  :  at  all  events,  the 
disease  had  made  considerable  progress  in  half  an  hour;  and,  by  the 
time  he  and  Martha  had  danced  together  at  the  bonfire,  to  gratify  the 
assembled  peasantry,  he  was  incurably  in  love.  This  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Edward  had  seen  or  known  little  of  female  society  ; 
for,  being  a  Catholic,  he  did  not  mix  with  the  Protestant  gentry  in  the 
country.  Therefore,  it  was  quite  natural,  on  seeing  one  he  loved  in 
childhood,  beautiful  as  woman  could  be,  superior  to  all  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon,  that  he  should  surrender  his  heart.  I  shall 
say  nothing  about  that  of  the  young  lady ;  for,  under  the  tuition  of  a 
mother,  that  is  seldom  resistless  when  the  beau  is  at  once  a  "  pretty 
man,"  and  a  "  good  match." 

Night  wore  away,  and  politics  were  forgotten ;  but,  tiext  morning, 
Edward  recollected  his  duty  as  an  elector  and  agent,  and  once  more 
turned  his  horse's  head  towards  Newbawn.  Matthew  was  a  long 
time  before  he  could  comprehend  how  his  single  vote  could  be  of 
consequence ;  but  Mrs.  Stafford  was  more  apt, — she  knew  what  would 
please  her  young  visitor ;  and  therefore  promised  for  her  husband, 
who  knew  nothing  about  state  affairs,  that  he  should  vote  for  Mr. 
Cockle,  whatever  Square  Radford,  their  landlord,  might  think,  or 
say,  or  do,  when  Mr.  Gorman  wished  it.  Martha,  I  am  assured,  se- 
conded her  mother's  rhetoric,  and  poor  Matthew  readily  yielded  to 
their  suggestions.  Whether  there  was  any  billing  or  cooing  this 
morning,  1  know  not ;  but  love  and  politics  badly  associate  together. 
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Edward  was  equally  as  successful  with  other  freeholders  ;  and,  as 
the  flame  had  now  spread  through  the  whole  county,  the  Catholic 
clergy  enforced  the  necessity  of  each  freeholder  voting  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  having  first  explaine;!  the  nature  of  the 
obligation  w^hich  their  privileges  imposed  upon  them.  They  did  no 
more ;  had  they  done  less,  they  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  Christian  duty. 

At  length  "  the  great,  the  important  day"  arrived,  big  with  the 
fate  of  Smallcock  and  Cockle.  All  available  vehicles  were  put  into 
requisition  ;  the  doors  of  public-houses  flew  open  at  the  touch  of  a 
freeholder,  and,  for  the  first  time,  during  seven  long  years,  the  poor 
dined  at  the  expense  of  the  vv'ealthy.  Edward,  all  enthusiasm,  ex- 
erted every  nerve  in  the  independent  cause,  and  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  placing  the  popular  candidate,  on  the  third  day,  at  the  head 
of  the  poll.  For  this  Mr.  Cockle  expressed  his  gratitude,  and,  in  the 
honest  feeling  of  the  moment,  vowed  a  lasting  friendship,  begged  of 
him  to  persevere  in  the  great  cause,  and  to  spare  no  legal  expense  in 
securing  votes. 

The  Orange  candidate  was  soon  left  in  a  considerable  minority; 
but,  to-morrow,  he  was  to  bring  up  the  Baliyhearty  boys,  and  then — 
but  then  was  he  sure  they  would  support  him? — He  had  no  doubt  on 
the  subject;  they  were  never  known  to  fail  him  at  a  crisis.  He  was, 
however,  mistaken  ;  for  when  the  "  Baliyhearty  boys"  entered  the 
booth.  Sir  Lucius  thought  he  observed  a  lurking  treason  about  the 
eyes  of  Billy  Kelly,  which  greatly  alarmed  him.  Assuming,  as  all 
candidates  know  how  to  do,  an  air  of  confidence,  he  leaned  over  the 
assessor,  extended  his  hand  familiarly,  saying,  "  Thank  you,  Billy, 
thank  you."  "  For  what,  your  honour?"  asked  Billy,  rather  coldly. 
*'  For  your  vote,  to  be  sure,  Billy,"  replied  Sir  Lucius,  kindly. 
**  Why  I'ven't  given  it  yet,  your  honour,"  said  Billy.  "  Aye,  but, 
my  honest  fellow,  I  have  no  doubt,  nor  ever  had,  but  that  you'd  give 
it  to  your  landlord."  "  Why,  very  true,  your  honour,  Sir  Lucius," 
said  Billy,  very  deliberately,  "  there  isn't  a  man  in  the  wide  world 
I'd  sooner  vote  for  nor  your  honour  ;  but  these  people,  and  myself, 
wants  just  to  ax  your  honour  a  question."  "  Certainly,'"  replied  Sir 
Lucius,  affecting  a  smile,  while  all  around  were  breathless  with  expec- 
tation ;  Billy  hesitated  a  moment,  and  Sir  Lucius  asked,  "  What  is't, 
my  honest  fellow?"  "  Och,  not  much,  ony  just  to  ax  your  honour, 
if  we  send  you  to  parliament,  will  you  vote  for  us ;  that  is,  for  'man- 
cipation, as  they  call  it?"  'Twas  first  a  twitter,  then  a  loud  laugh, 
then  a  cheer.  "Cockle  for  ever!"  and  "Well  done,  Baliyhearty 
boys!"  And  the  "  Baliyhearty  boys"  did  their  duty — voted  for  the 
liberal  candidate. 

In  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  little  town  of was  emptied 

into  the  northern  road;  there  was  crushing,  and  kicking, and  running, 
and  trampling;  equestrians  and  pedestrians  mingled  in  dangerous  eon- 
fusion  ;  all  was  bustle  and  anxiety ;  people  talked  in  whispers,  and 
every  man  seemed  to  apprehend  some  sudden  calamity.  About  three 
miles  from  town,  the  mob  of  persons  turned  into  a  large  meadow, 
where  Sir  Lucius  Smallcock  and  Mr.  Cockle  were  standing,  dressed 
in  black,  twelve  paces  from  each  other,  A  gentleman,  at  a  distance, 
let  fall  a  white  pocket  handkerchief,  two  shots  were  fired,  and  the 
multitude  gave  a  groan  of  horrible  surprise !  the  popular  candidate 

VOL.  I.  L 
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was  no  more,  and  the  unpopular  one  sought  safety  in  flight.  The 
"  Ballyhearty  boys"  occasioned  the  quarrel;  Sir  Lucius  reproached 
Mr.  Cockle  with  seducing-  his  tVeehoiders ;  the  other  made  a  similar 
charge  ;  an  angry  discussion  ensued,  and  the  fatal  duel  followed. 

The  whole  county  was  in  mourning,  inconsolable  with  grief,  and 
none  suffered  more  from  sincere  sorrow  than  Edward  Gorman,  After 
the  funeral,  he  called  upon  Farrell,  the  late  Mr.  Cockle's  agent,  but 
was  received  with  a  repidsive  coldness.  Untutored  in  the  ways  of 
men,  Edward  attributed  his  conduct  to  his  anguish  for  his  late  em- 
ployer, and  returned  home  somewhat  mortified,  but  unapprehensive 
of  personal  risk.  He  had  advanced  all,  and  more  than  he  was  worth, 
on  account  of  the  late  candidate,  and  had  given  his  note  to  some  of 
the  publicans,  as  a  security  for  opening  their  houses  to  "  Cockle's 
friends,"  but  he  had  no  doubt  these  demands  would  be  forthwith 
honourably  discharged.  Disgusted,  however,  with  the  world,  as  ho 
saw  it  during  the  late  contest,  he  resolved  to  avoid  the  storms  of 
political  life,  and  seek  domestic  happiness  in  the  recesses  of  Grange- 
Gorman,  There  was  one  dear  object  wanted — some  one  "  to  keep 
the  keys,"  and  need  I  add,  that  he  offered  to  repose  that  trust  in 
Martha;  like  mother  Eve,  "  nothing  loth,  "  she  accepted  his  propo- 
sal, and  the  nuptial  day  was  named.  Time  "  limped  tediously,"  but 
the  long-wished  for  day  at  length  arrived,  and  Edward  was  proceeding 
to  Newbawn,  in  company  with  the  Catholic  priest,  when  their  pro- 
gress was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  several  head  of  cattle,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dozen  strangers,  and  all  the  "  Ballyhearty  boys,"  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  clamour  was  great,  but  the  cause  was 
easily  learnt.  Sir  Lucius  had  shown  his  disapproval  of  their  late 
conduct,  by  "  driving"  for  the  dormant  gale  of  rent,  and  promised  to 
be  equally  as  punctual  in  demanding  the  ensuing  gale,  due  in  a  short 
time.  The  poor  people  solicited  the  forbearance  of  a  few  days;  this 
was  refused ;  and  their  cattle — for,  alas  !  there  was  then  no  Catholic 
Association — must  have  gone  to  the  "pound,"  had  not  Edward  bor- 
rowed the  amount  due,  from  his  intended  father-in-law.  This  act  of 
humanity,  and  the  blessings  which  followed  it,  would  lead  us  to  hope 
that  his  wedding-day  would  be  a  hap[)y  one;  but,  alas  !  his  misfor- 
tunes were  only  beginning.  Just  as  the  ceremony  was  about  to  com- 
mence, he  was  called  out  of  the  parlour;  an  ill-looking  personage 
laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  significantly  pointed  at  a  long  strip 
of  paper,  half  printed,  half  written  on.  Two  hundred  pounds  was 
demanded.  What  was  to  be  done?  Mrs.  Stafford  came  to  his  aid; 
advanced  the  money,  Edward  explaining  that  Mr.  Farrell  would  re- 
pay the  same  the  ensuing  day.  He  was  mistaken ;  the  next  day 
brought  a  similar  demand.  Mr.  Farrell  was  not  at  Cockle  Abbey, 
and,  once  more,  he  had  to  draw  upon  his  father-in-law.  These  cir- 
cumstances embittered  the  first  days  of  the  honey-moon,  and  at 
lengtli,  apprehensive  of  other  demands,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Cockle 
Abbey,  where  Mr.  Farrel  had  entrenched  himself,  since  the  death  of 
his  patron.     He 

"  "Was  a  sordid  soul, 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed  ; 
Who,  but  for  fear,  knows  no  control, 
Because  his  conscience,  sear'd  and  foul, 

Feels  not  the  import  of  the  deed." 
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Edward  was  received  with  formal  politeness ;  and  his  astonish- 
ment was  extreme,  when  asked  if  he  had  any  business  with  Mr. 
Farrell.  "  I  beUeve !"  he  replied,  •'  you  know  the  import  of  my 
visit."  The  agent  expressed  his  ignorance;  and  Edward,  to  im- 
prove his  memory,  exhibited  the  writs  under  which  he  had  been 
several  times  arrested.  Farrell  merely  glanced  at  them,  and  then 
coldly  asked,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  these?"  "  Indemnify  me, 
of  course,"  replied  Edward;  "  there  are  other  engagements  of  alike 
nature  for  which  I  am  personally  responsible,  and  which  I  beg  may 
be  immediately  discharged.'' 

"  Really,  Mr.  Gorman,  you  appear  to  have  acted  under  a  serious 
mistake.  It  is  very  possible  you  may  have  done  much  for  the  inte- 
rest of  the  late  Mr,  Cockle;  but,  I  fear,  it  is  not  legally  in  my  power 
to  afford  you  any  recompense." 

"  Recompense!  I  want  no  recompense;  but  I  expect  that  the 
debts  contracted  by  me,  on  Mr.  Cockle's  account,  may  be  discharged." 

"  Had  you  any  authority  to  contract  these  debts,  Mr.  Gorman?" 

"  Authority  !     Do  you  mean  to  deny  that  I  had  ?" 

"  I  deny  nothing  that  can  be  proved ;"  and  then  added,  "  from 
me,  at  least,  you  never  had  any  such  authority."  Filled  with  rage, 
vexation,  and  almost  with  despair,  Edward  replied  by  a  potent  mo- 
nosyllable, and  the  application  of  his  whip  to  Earrell's  shoulders. 
Next  day,  instead  of  seeking  legal  advice,  he  pioceeded  to  settle  the 
question  in  an  Irish  way,  with  pistols — and  he  fell ! 

The  shocking  news  reached  Newbawn  just  as  the  landlord  had 
applied  for  "  rent  and  arrears  of  rent."  Stafford,  for  once,  was  un- 
able to  meet  the  demand;  his  stock  was  seized  on,  sold  by  auction, 
and,  in  six  months  after,  the  same  process  was  attempted  to  be  re- 
peated. Grange  Gorman  had  previously  been  disposed  of,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  rapacious  creditors ;  and,  as  the  money  lent  by  Stafford 
to  Edward  was  irretrievably  lost,  his  only  chance  of  escaping  from 
beggary  was  that  of  carrying  off  surreptitiously  the  remnant  of  his 
stock  now  in  the  keeping  of  the  bailiffs.  The  "  Bally  hearty  boys" 
lent  a  hand  on  the  occasion;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  Billy  Kelly. 
He  was  recognised,  apprehended,  ordered  to  be  transported,  and 
died  before  the  sentence  could  be  carried  into  execution. 

The  death  of  Kelly  enabled  Sir  Lucius  to  take  premature  ven- 
geance on  his  tenantry.  They  were  all  ejected;  and,  as  mercy  wa* 
out  of  the  question,  they  anticipated  the  woist  consequence,  by 
removing  all  their  available  stock  previous  to  the  day  legally  fixed 
for  surrendering  possession.  I  was  accidentally  a  witness  of  the 
manner  in  which  Sir  Lucius  and  his  own  corps  of  yeomanry  carried 
the  law  into  practice;  and,  if  ever  I  felt  indignant  at  tyranny,  it  was 
then. 

In  three  years  after,  I  passed  through  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
found  Ballyhearty  an  uninhabited  plain;  no  vestige  of  the  once  happy 
cottages  remained ;  weeds  grew  on  the  poor  man's  hearth;  and  the 
fields,  which  so  recently  yielded  support  for  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  peasants,  now  grow  hardly  enough  of  grass  to  feed  a 
gaunt  flock  of"  sheep,  and  a  few  straggling  heifers. 

The  disinherited  peasantry  followed  the  steps  of  the  adventurous 
and  the  miserable :  they  quitted  their  native  country,  and  removed  to 
Canada.     Among  them  was  Matthew  Stafford,  his  wife,  and  sons  ; 
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his  once  lovely  daughter  had,  six  months  previously, been  laid  along- 
side of  her  unfortunate  husband. 

Reader,  this   is    no  fiction;  the  events  recorded   here   are  well 
known. 


LETTER  FROM  M.  DUPIN,  ON  THE  NAPOLEON  CODE. 

The  following  letter  from  M.  Dupin  to  Mr.  Sampson*  is  an  answer 
to  one  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Sampson,  an  eminent  American 
lawyer,  requesting  to  be  informed  whether,  as  was  sometimes  asserted, 
the  French  codes  were  already  nearly  overwhelmed,  and  v.^ould  soon 
be  lost  sight  of,  in  the  multitude  of  decisions  to  which  they  gave 
rise,  as  Mr.  Sampson  had  an  earnest  desire  to  be  set  right,  if  he  had 
been  misled  in  forming  a  contrary  opinion  ;  or  whether  he  was  war- 
ranted in  believing  that  the  five  codes  of  France,  and  particularly  the 
civil  code,  were  not  found,  upon  full  experience,  advantageous  to  the 
nation,  and  generally  approved  by  the  profession  and  the  public. 
Such  was  the  substance  of  Mr.  Sampson's  letter;  and  we  feel  great 
pleasure  in  giving  publicity  to  the  free  and  candid  reply  of  so  en- 
lightened and  distinguished  a  character  as  M.  Dupin,  His  letter 
is  a  brief  and  impartial  review  of  that  code  of  laws  which  will  hand 
down  the  name  of  Napoleon,  with  those  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  to 
the  latest  posterity. 

"  Paris,  June  26,  1826, 

"Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  20tli  of  April  did  not  come  to  hand  till  the  19th 
of  the  present  month,  and  I  take  advantage  of  a  leisure  moment  to  answer  it. 

"  Your  name,  sir,  had  no  need  of  any  special  recommendation  to  me.  The 
elevated  object  of  your  letter,  and  the  article  accompanying  it,  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  your  character,  patriotism,  and  talents. 

"I  shall  answer,  without  hesitation,  your  questions  relative   to    the  French 
legislation,  as  I  can  do  that  from  my  acquaintance  with  the  subject  (connaissancg 
de  cause)  ;  I  must  be  more  reserved  upon  the  question  as  it  respects  America,  for 
belike  reason. 

"The  promulgation  of  the  five  Codes  of  France  has  been  productive  of  immense 
advantage.  It  has  cleared  up,  simplified,  and  determined  principles  hitherto 
scattered,  controverted,  and  contradictorily  applied  by  the  different  tribunals. 

"  There  were  formerly  wiih  us  more  than  two  hundred  written  customs,  feudal, 
barbarous,  and  defective. 

"A  jurisprudence  varying  with  times,  persons,  jurisdictions,  and  territories, 
served  to  fill  up  the  chasms,  by  furnishing,  upon  some  points,  precedents  (dts 
examples),  which  every  pleader  laid  held  of  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage. 

"The  Roman  law  intervened,  not  as  law,  but  as  written  reason;  non  rationc 
imperii,  sed  rationis  imperin.     It  was  to  us  a  body  of  doctrine,  not  of  law. 

"During  the  last  century,  many  general  ordinances  had  been  passed,  regulating 
certain  branches  of  legislation  ;  such  as  donations,  testaments,  substitutions, 
waters,  and  forests,  &c. ;  but  jurisprudence  in  itself  was  still  a  confused  science, 
difficult  and  entangled ;  and  law-suits  vi-ere  numerous,  interminable,  and  ex- 
pensive. 

*  Mr,  Sampson  is  the  celebrated  American  lawyer,  who,  with  the  Emmets, 
M'Mevins,  and  O'Connors,  found  a  refuge  in  the  new  world,  when  driven  from 
the  old,  by  that  heartless  system  which  so  long  prevailed  in  Ireland.  "  Every 
where  successful,  but  at  home,"  would  bo  an  appropriate  motto  for  Irishmen  : 
they  formerly  filled  the  armies  of  Europe,  rellecting  the  highest  honour  on  the 
land  of  their  birth ;  and  they  now  crowd  the  intellectual  professions  in  America. 
It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  think,  that  in  the  midst  of  their  good  fortune,  they 
still  remember  the  green  fields  of  their  youth,  the  home  of  their  early  friendships. 
Mr.  Sampson  is  foremost  amsngst  those  wko  take  an  interest  in  the  state  of 
Ireland. 
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"The  Revolution  cleared  the  ground  as  to  many  of  these  matters;  and,  but  for  it, 
in  my  opinion,  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  if  placed  upon  tlie  throne  of  France,  would 
have  failed  in  every  project  of  reformation.  They  never  would  have  had  the 
power  to  silence  the  opposition  raised  by  local  and  particular  interests. 

"  Napoleon  was  endowed  with  a  resolute  mind,  and  was  moreover  placed  in  a 
favourable  position  ;  he  was  not  called  upon  to  demolish,  but  to  disencumber  the 
law.     He  caused  the  five  Codes  to  be  drawn  up,  decreed,  and  promulgated. 

"  The  first,  and  best  of  them  all,  is  the  Civil  Code.  Clear  and  methodical, 
neither  too  much,  nor  too  little.  The  language  of  the  legislator  is  noble  and 
pure;  the  rules  well  defined,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  difficult  subject  of 
hypothecatioiis,  it  has  been  universally  approved  ;  and  more  now  than  ever, 
especially  since  the  immoral  law  of  divorce  is  retrenched. 

"  The  Code  of  Practice  (procedure)  has  simplified  the  forms,  and  diminished  the 
costs.  That  part  only  is  censured  which  concerns  the  form  of  alienation, — the 
unhappy  companion  of  the  law  concerning  hypothecations. 

"  The  Commercial  Code,  which  in  great  measure  revived  the  Marine  Ordinance 
of  1681,  and  the  Commercial  Ordinance  of  1673,  is  also  generally  esteemed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  insolvent  laws  (le  titre  des  faillites),  of  which  the 
insolvents  and  the  creditors  both  complain. 

"The  Code  of  Criminal  Proceeding  (d' Instruction  criminelle),  and  the  Penal 
Code,  are  the  latest,  and  those  against  which  the  greatest  discontent  has  been 
manifested.  They  were  dictated  by  despotism.  They  have  sometimes  been  used 
for  political  purposes,  and  liberty  has  often  suffered  ;  and  their  revision  has  been 
called  for  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Court  of  Paris. 

"  But,  on  the  whole,  these  codes,  such  as  they  are,  have  produced  much  good  ; 
their  enactment  has  delivered  us  from  a  chaos  of  antiquated  law  ;  we  are  no  longer 
tormented  by  varying  customs,  nor  from  diversities  in  jurisprudence,  since  the 
institution  of  the  regulating  and  superintending  Court  of  Cassation,  to  which,  as  to 
a  common  centre,  are  directed  all  the  objections  to  judgments,  or  to  jurisdictions. 

"  It  is  not  true,  sir,  that  the  authority  of  precedents  has  at  all  prevailed  against 
the  texts  of  our  codes,  nor  that  we  are  threatened,  in  the  most  distant  manner,  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  under  the  heap  of  interpretations.  In 
every  discussion,  the  text  of  the  law  is  first  resorted  to,  and  if  the  law  speaks,  then 
non  exemplis  sed  legibus  judicandum  est.  If  the  law  has  not  clearly  decided  on  the 
particular  case  under  discussion,  doubtless,  it  being  silent  or  deficient,  the  defect 
is  supplied  by  the  judges  ;  but  where  is  the  system  in  which  the  judgments  have 
not  necessarily  furnished  the  complement  of  legislation.  But  as  I  have  treated 
fully  on  this  subject  in  a  little  volume,  entitled,  De  la  Jurispinidence  des  Arrets, 
which  resembles  your  common  law,  it  is  possible  that  something  worthy  the 
attention  of  your  jurists  might  be  found  in  it,  if  made  known  through  a  translation 
from  your  hand,  and  I  send  you  a  copy,  which  I  have  taken  from  my  own  library. 

"  How  far  would  a  textual  code  of  national  law  benefit  your  country  ?  My 
opinion,  generally,  is,  that  every  country  would  be  the  better  for  laws  suited 
to  itself,  and  that  a  single  codes  of  laws  is,  for  many  reasons,  preferable  to  the 
confusion  of  a  multiplicity  or  plurality  of  particular  laws  ;  but  upon  the  precise 
point,  whether  your  country  may  be  ripe  for  such  an  enterprise,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  speak. 

"  I  admit,  that,  if  our  codes  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  fifteenth  or  even  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  they  would  have  possessed  in  a  very  much  inferior  degree  the 
qualities  which  now  recommend  them.  It  required  the  labours  of  jurisconsults, 
the  decisions  of  judges,  and  general  experience,  to  bring  the  science  to  something 
fixed  and  palpable.     But  you  must  be  amuch  better  judge  of  all  this  than  we  are. 

"I  am  much  impressed  by  the  reasons  of  your  adversaries,  as  you  state  them  ; 
that  an  ill-conceived  law  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  judges,  and  prevent  their 
melioration  little  by  little  of  the  system  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  melioration 
which  they  suppose  to  result  from  '  the  Uherality  and  wisdom  of  the  judges,'  what 
is  it  but  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  and  is  not  this  a  serious  evil  ?  Bacon  has 
wisely  said,  Optima  lex  est,  qvct  minimum  reUnquit  arbitrio  judicis  ;  optimus  judex, 
qui  minimum  sibi.  And  this  principle  would,  in  effect,  make  of  your  judges, 
legislators ! 

"And  can  your  nation,  so  enlightened  upon  questions  of  policy  and  govern- 
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mentjbe  so  far  behind  in  civil  jurisprudence  and  proceedings,  in  commercial  and 
criminal  legislation  ? 

"  Have  you  not  the  jury  in  all  its  freedom,  and,  in  many  states  of  the  union,  that 
admirable  law  which  abolishes  the  punishment  of  death,  yel  contrives,  by  other 
punishments,  to  repress  the  greatest  crimes? 

"From  your  indications,  from  your  improved  institutions  of  government,  from 
the  writings  of  your  publicists,  1  am  much  deceived  if  the  United  States  of 
America  are  not  already  at  that  pomt,  that  ihey  can  produce  codes  of  laws  not 
unworthy  of  the  opinion  which  Europe  has  conceived  of  that  generous  nation. 

"  Such,  sir,  is  the  answer  which  1  owed  you.     I  shall  have  it  transcribed  by 
another  hand,  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  deciphering  my  bad  writing. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  high  consideration, 

"Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  DUPIN." 
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Be  not  alarmed,  friendly  reader ;  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
my  worldly  affairs.  My  Connaught  tenantry  still  pay  their  rents, 
and  my  labours  in  the  London  and  Dublin  enable  me  to  resume  the 
family  coach,  which,  like  sundry  bank-notes,  fell  into  disuse  after 
the  late  panic.  Every  thing  relative  to  pecuniary  affairs  goes  on 
swimmingly ;  but  still  I  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  poorhouse,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  picking  oakum,  or  unravelling  the  tarred  layers  of 
old  cordage,  but  merely  to  see  and  converse  with  the  victims  of  mis- 
fortune, the  children  of  misery.  There  has  always  been  an  inconve- 
nient superabundance  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  within  this 
breast  of  mine;  it  overflows  s[)oiitaneously  at  the  sight  of  a  pitiable 
object,  blessing  and  fructifying,  like  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  all  that 
comes  within  the  range  of  its  wide-spreading  influence.  The  sight  of 
struggling  poverty  awakens  within  me  an  indescribable  desire,  not 
only  to  remove  the  appearance  of  want,  but  to  ascertain  the  cause 
and  consequence  of  haggard  or  pallid  looks,  tattered  or  thin  gar- 
ments, shoeless  feet,  or  the  uncovered  head.  1  have  frequently — say 
not  unmanly,  insinuated  myself  into  an  alley,  merely  to  listen,  unper- 
ceived,  to  the  heartrending  dialogue  of  a  family  of  match-sellers.  The 
speaking  silence  of  the  father,  the  solicitude  of  the  shivering  mother, 
and  the  lisping  prattle  of  the  little  ones — doleful  or  cheerful  as  they 
had  been  successful  or  otherwise,  in  disposing  of  their  bits  of  wood 
tipped  with  sulphur.  To  hear  them  express  their  little  anxieties,  feel- 
ingly speak  to  each  other  of  their  wants,  and  breath  to  Heaven  a  pe- 
tition for  relief,  was  a  painful  luxury — when  followed  by  a  donation, 
that  left  wisdom  behind  it,  when  suddenly  emerging  into  the  busy 
street,  crowded  with  the  vehicles  of  commerce  and  wealth. 

At  other  times  I  have  walked,  on  a  Saturday  night,  through  half  a 
dozen  streets,  within  hearing  of  an  "  unwashed  artilicer,"  and  his 
consumptive-looking  companion,  when  on  their  way  to  the  market. 
It  is  more  than  instructive,  to  see  the  poor  wife  leaning  on  the  left 
arm  of  her  lord,  while  he  carries  the  little  basket — the  depository  for 
the  weekly  provender,  in  his  right  hand.  Her  affectionate  closeness 
to  his  side,  her  asking  eye  cast  lovingly  upon  his  indifferent-looking 
face,  not  from  principle,  but  habit,  and  her  efforts  to  be  cheerful,  are 
so  many  chapters  in  the  volume  of  human  life,  which  all  should  atten- 
tively peruse.  If  you  draw  a  little  closer,  you  will  hear  him,  if  he  be 
kind,  detailing  the  little  history  of  his  workshop,  commenting  on  the 
hardheartedness  of  the  employer,  for  having  made  certain  deduc- 
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tions,  and  cheering  the  sinking  spirits  of  his  partner,  by  anticipating 
more  wages  on  the  ensuing  Saturday.  Or,  if  the  husband  be  a  gruff 
bear  of  a  fellow,  as  it  too  often  happens,  you  will  hear  the  miserable 
wife,  with  studied  solicitude,  insinuate  her  interrogatories  in  a  tone  of 
inquisitive  apprehension ;  coming  again  and  again  to  the  charge,  re- 
lative to  the  sum  total  of  the  capital  in  his  pocket.  This  is  a  pair 
which  sickens  the  heart;  they  ought  to  be  loving  and  happy.  The 
world  is  cruel  enough  to  require  being  mitigated  by  affection,  and  the 
children  of  poverty  stand  most  in  need  of  some  kind  balm,  to  heal 
the  wounds  which  the  rough  ways  of  life  never  fail  to  inflict. 

But  this  does  not  deter  me  from  persevering;  I  keep  still  in  their 
footsteps.  They  stop  before  entering  the  market,  reckon  their  money, 
deduct  for  the  rent,  and  then  consult  about  the  Sunday's  dinner. 
Every  thing  good  is  too  dear.  They  lesolve  and  re-resolve,  and,  at 
length,  determine  to  put  up,  once  more,  with  liver  and  bacon.  But, 
see  that  tall  shadow  of  a  man,  leaning  on  the  ordnance-looking  post 
beyond  the  bustle  :  he  veears  the  garments  of  an  operator ;  but,  is  he 
in  employment?  Alas!  no;  the  thinly  covered-helpmate,  who  now 
approaclies  him,  audibly  declares  the  contrary.  She  looks  silently 
into  his  face,  opens  the  rush  basket — looks  into  it ;  he  follows  her 
example.  There  is  some  tainted  flesh  there.  They  speak  not,  but 
walk  faintly  away  ;  I  must  follow  and  relieve  them. 

When  I  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  crowd,  from  the  vocife- 
rous cries  of  the  butchers,  and  walk  down  a  dark  street,  I  am  sure  to 
overtake  some  poor  woman,  with  a  little  girl  by  the  hand.  The  child 
talks  feelingly,  while  trudging  through  the  mud,  and  it  is  about  the 
price  of  bread,  and  potatoes,  and  cabbages;  she  dreams  not  of  toys 
or  dolls  ;  she  has  grown  beyond  the  attractions  of  playthings ; 
poverty,  and  associations  of  poverty,  have  made  her,  prematurely,  a 
woman.  Life's  cup  comes  unblessed  to  her  lips.  If  she  lives  to  a 
"  green  old  age,"  she  looks  back  upon  the  world,  unable  to  recall  one 
day  free  from  heart-corroding  care.  Once  more  I  find  my  fingers 
playing  with  the  loose  silver  in  my  breeches  pocket.  The  recollec- 
tion of  Mrs.  O^Rourke's  affectionate  admonitions  rush  upon  me,  and 
detain  my  hand.  I  weigh  well  all  her  arguments,  touching  my  im- 
providence and  want  of  prudence,  let  fall  the  silver — itgingles;  the 
little  girl  turns  about, — her  innocent  looks  of  soberness,  and  melan- 
choly tone  of  her  pale  countenance,  assail  my  heart.  I  think  of  the 
little  O'Rourkes — reflect  that  there  are  no  fears  of  their  being  ever 

like  this  little  one,  and  then ;  but  I  shall  not  say  the  amount,  it 

would  look  like  ostentation, — it  would  serve  no  purpose  ;  for  few, 
very  few,  would  follow  my  instructive  example. 

The  great  Lexicographer  was  wrong  when  he  said,  that  there  was 
no  entertainment  in  the  anecdotes  of  poverty  :  human  nature  is  amus- 
ing and  instrnctive  under  every  form  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  two  ex- 
tremes, penury  and  unwieldy  wealth,  furnish  matter  best  calculated 
to  awaken  surprise  or  pity.  I  prefer  the  former.  The  world  of  fashion 
is  a  world  of  monotony  ;  it  is  a  dead  sameness  ;  for  all  is  disguise, — 
nothing  is  real, — nothing  is  natural.  Poverty,  on  the  contrary,  is  ex- 
plicit,— is  open ;  man  is  there  not  always  virtuous,  but  seldom  in  a 
mask.  I  dislike  to  see  him  wretched,  and  that  is  precisely  the  reason 
why  I  so  often  come  in  contact  with  him.  Let  no  one  suppose  that 
arises  exactly  from  a  fellow  feeling, — from  an  hereditary  propensity. 
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Unlike  some  of  the  old  legitimates,  I  believe  that  we  are  all  the 
children  of  Adara  ;  but  still  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  the  aristocrat 
flood  in  my  veins  is  without  a  single  admixture  of  plebeian  blood, 
since  ray  ever-honoured  ancestor  won  the  favours  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  lost  his  head  for  not  knov/ing  how  to  keep  a  lady's  secret 
from  herself.  By  the  by,  he  was  not  an  O'Rourke,  if  her  majesty 
died,  as  her  historians  say,  a  virgin  queen. 

On  Tuesday  morning  last,  beside  a  pile  of  toast,  a  dozen  hot  rolls, 
half  a  score  of  eggs,  Devonshire  cream,  Carlow  butter,  and  tea  and 
coffee,  there  lay  on  the  breakfast  table  the  ^'Morning  Chronicle;'''' 
the  editor,  as  usual,  was  philosophizing  through  three  pages  of  a  lead- 
ing article,  and,  among  other  things,  touched  on  Ireland  and  the  poor- 
laws, — botii  standard  dishes  with  Mr.  Black.  Now,  strange  to 
say,  I  had  never  been  inside  the  walls  of  a  parish  workhouse  in  my 
life;  they  ever  frowned  upon  me  in  gloomy  horror  as  I  passed,  and 
Crabbe's  catalogue  of  objections  always  recurred  to  me  as  1  ap- 
proached them: — 

"  Your  plan  I  love  not; — with  a  number  you 
Have  plac'd  your  poor,  your  pitiable  few, 
There,  in  one  house,  tliroughout  their  lives  to  be, 
The  pauper  palace  whicli  they  hate  to  see  : 
That  giant -building, — that  high-bounding  wall, — 
Those  bare-worn  walks, — tliat  lofty  tliund'ring  hall! 
That  large  loud  clock,  which  tolls  each  dreaded  liour  ; 
Those  gates  and  locks,  and  all  those  signs  of  power : 
It  is  a  prison,  with  a  milder  name, 
Which  few  inhabit,  without  dread  or  shame !" 

The  Borough. 

I  had  hardly  got  mentally  through  this,  when  a  friend  entered, 
helped  me  to  devour  the  toast  and  one-half  of  the  eggs  ;  after  which, 
he  took  my  arm,  led  me  over  London  Bridge,  down  Tooley  Street, 
and  into  Parish  Street,  where  stands,  in  venerable  lowliness,  the 
workhouse  of  St.  Olave's.  The  iron  bars  which  guard  the  windows, 
the  grated  whispering-hole  in  the  door,  gave  "  signs  of  power,"  and 
the  constant  ingress  and  egress  of  a  pauper  population,  through  the 
principal  entrance,  apprized  us  of  the  uses  to  which  King  John's 
cavalry  stables  (for  such  is  the  poor-house),  have  been  converted. 
The  genius  of  the  place  responded  to  our  knock  by  undoing  the  bolts 
and  bars,  and  stood  before  us  in  the  form  of  a  weather-beaten  tar, 
whose  face  had  been  blanched  with  the  suns  of  twenty  climates.  At 
first,  I  thought  this  Argus  had  but  one  eye  ;  but,  on  closer  inspection,  it 
turned  out  that  he  actually  had  two,  with  this  difference,  that  the  left 
was  not  a.  right  one.  Notwithstanding  his  obliquity  of  vision,  and 
that  his  whole  cast  of  countenance  was  the  rery  antithesis  of  humour, 
he  occasionally  made  efforts  at  a  display  of  wit,  while  vve  remained 
waiting  for  the  master.  He  asked  a  poor  old  man,  with  one  leg 
literally  in  the  grave,  and  whose  body  promised  soon  to  follow  it, 
**  whether  he  had  gotten  the  gout  in  his  timber  toe  ?"  and  inquired  of 
a  wretched  female,  stooped  with  age,  "  why  she  came  double  to-day?" 
How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man,  even  in  a  pauper,  to  jest  with 
misfortune  in  the  strong  hold, — the  living  abode  of  misery  ! 

Notwithstanding  an  unpromising  outside,  the  interior  of  St.  Olave's 
workhouse  is  an  extremely  cheerful  looking  place.     The  garden  and 
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workshops  occupy  a  considerable  extent;  a  row  of  trees  peeps  over 
the  wall  to  the  east,  and,  above  this,  the  very  oddly  built  spire 
of  St.  John's  Church.  To  the  right  is  a  flower-garden,  not  for  paupers, 
but  for  the  master's  use  ;  and  to  the  left,  is  the  master's  parlour  and 
the  officers'  committee  room.  But  who  have  we  here  ? — The  cheer- 
ful matron, — the  good-humoured  Mrs.  Hawkins,  smiling  on  all,  and 
imparting  a  tone  of  happiness  to  every  thing,  and  every  one  around 
her, — the  very  opposite  of  the  usual  air  of  a  workhouse, — the  very 
paupers  must  lose  half  their  regrets  in  her  presence.  I  never  saw  the 
good  lady  before,  perhaps  may  never  see  her  again ;  but  I  am  no 
judge  of  female  physiognomy,  if  there  be  the  least  acerbity  in  her 
breast, — if  she  be  not  the  very  perfection  of  a  good  manager, — the 
very  child  of  regulated  humanity.  Be  not  jealous,  Mr.  Hawkins:  T 
am  only  in  love  with  the  look — the  manner  of  your  lady  ;  her  snow- 
white  cap,  her  matronly  dress,  and  her ;  but,  see  !  she    waits 

not  for  my  compliments :  after  a  very  properly  regulated  cour- 
tesy, her  pattens  go  pat,  pat,  pat !  though  the  yard  is  as  dry  and  as 
clean  as  the  chalked  floor  at  Almack's.  There  was  no  want  of  polite- 
ness in  this  movement ;  she  only  made  way  for  her  husband,  the  of- 
ficial "  master"  of  the  place,  who  approached  us  wrapped  up  in  a 
plaid  morning  gown,  tabinet  pantaloons,  and  blood-red  slippers. 
Like  the  ancients,  at  least  like  their  statues,  he  held  a  scroll — 
account-book  if  you  like,  in  one  hand,  and  a  pen  in  the  other;  but 
no  sooner  heard  the  name  of  "  Mr.  O'Rourke,"  than  he  shifted  both 
into  one  hand,  and  applied  the  other  to  his  hat,  saying,  "  Mr. 
O'Rourke  is  not  unknown  to  me ;  I'm  a  regular  subscriber  to  the 
*  Dublin  and  London ;'  it  occasionally  contains  some  exqiushe poetry." 
More  was  needless  ;  in  this  sentence  he  spoke  volumes,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  felt  as  much  ;  for,  without  further  ceremony,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  guide  me  through  the  pauper  labyrinths,  his  observations, 
as  he  went  along,  forming  a  capital  comment  on  the  policy  of  the 
poor  laws. 

"  Here,"  said  Mr.  Hawkins,  "  is  Billy  Halley's  harem."  I 
popped  my  head  into  a  long  narrow  apartment,  in  which  some  thirty 
women  and  girls  appeared  particularly  busy  picking  oakum.  At  one 
end  sat  Billy  Halley,  a  little  withered  old  man,  despoiled,  by  some 
freak  of  Madam  Nature's,  of  his  fair  proportion.  He  was  in  the 
dress  of  a  cook,  tidy  and  clean  ;  for  even  the  English  pauper  en- 
tertains proper  notions  of  cleanliness.  He  sat  demurely  enough  in 
our  presence,  but,  no  doubt,  in  our  absence,  compelled  a  proper  re- 
spect to  be  paid  to  his  authority.*  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  way, 
another  apartment  was  filled  promiscuously  with  men  and  women, 
girls  and  boys,  all  busy  unravelling  old  ropes ;  and  on  the  same 
range,  a  carpenter's  and  a  cobbler's  shop,  in  which  certain  ancient 
"  operatives"  were  employed  at  their  respective  callings.  In  one 
room  we  found  a  good-natured  looking  simpleton,  who  is  perpetually 
laughing.  "  I  have  no  money ;  can't  pay,  can't  pay,"  said  he. 
"  There  are  too  many  like  you,"  replied   Mr.  Hawkins ;  and  the 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  learnt  some  curious  particulars  of 
Bill  Halley's  life,  which  will  form  one  of  a  series  of  "  Workhouse  Bio- 
graphies," which  I  intend  laying  before  my  readers. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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poor  fellow  laughed  again.     He  was  the  happiest  man  I  had  seen  in 
the  place.     "  AVhere  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  tolly  to  be  wise." 

In  the  passage  which  led  to  the  school-room,  several  miserable 
objects  were  congregated,  waiting  their  turn  of  admission  to  the 
"  great  man,"  the  relieving  warden.  Some  appeared  absorbed  in 
their  own  sad  and  bitter  reflections;  some  looked  sorrowfully  at  us, 
and  then  at  their  naked  children;  and  some  talked  loud  and  angrily. 
They  spoke  of  suffering — of  hunger,  in  a  tone  not  far  removed  from 
desperation ;  and  the  accent  of  my  native  land  was  easily  distin- 
guished among  the  din  of  words.  The  voice  came  from  one  whose 
face  I  thought  1  had  seen  before  ;  but  it  was  only  that  national  cast 
of  countenance  which  strikes  us  in  a  foreign  land  as  familiar.  Tlie 
speaker  was  a  young  woman,  hardly  two-and-twenty.  On  her  sat 
loosely  the  remnant  of  a  black  bonnet,  sadly  disfigured  by  compres- 
sion;  her  gown  hnng  slomenkally  about  her,  her  tail  was  draggled, 
and  her  feet  might  better  have  been  bare,  than  burdened  with  the 
skeleton  shoes  that  partially  covered  them.  Through  all  its  disguise 
of  dirt  and  straggling  locks,  her  face  struck  me  as  intelligent  and 
positively  handsome:  but  she  seemed  no  longer  conscious  of  female 
charms  :  to  them  she  owed  her  misfortunes  :  and,  as  if  in  revenge  for 
the  gifts  of  nature,  which  led  to  her  ruin,  her  conduct  indicated  very 
forcibly  how  much  she  despised  what  had  once  secured  her  many  a 
vulgar  compliment.  Her  eyes, — large  black  ones, — no  longer  shrunk 
from  the  obtrusive  gaze;  and  that  bosom,  where  Cupids  once  revelled 
unseen,  in  native  modesty,  was  now  but  imperfectly  covered  with  the 
shreds  of  a  cotton  handkerchief,  through  the  apertures  of  which  was 
plainly  visible  a  breastnotyet  shrivelled,  and  theplump  visage  of  a  little 
iiligitimate.  ^'Labhrann  tugaoidhilig  ?"  I  inquired,  and  the  sound  of  her 
native  language  appeared  to  have  awakened  her  to  a  sense  of  her  coun- 
try's modesty;  for  she  lowered  her  eyes,  that  so  recently  flashed  in 
anger,  hastily  adjusted  her  dress,  and  blushed,  perhaps,  for  the  first 
time  during  the  last  six  months.  She  made  no  reply;  the  poor  exiles 
do  not  like  to  speak  Irish  before  strangers;  it  excites  only  ridicule  ! 
but,  though  she  continued  silent,  what  passed  within  her  was  clearly 
indicated  by  the  tear  in  her  eye,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  she 
endeavoured  to  conceal  from  a  countryman  the  cause  of  her  misery — 
the  object  of  reproach.  A  few  kind  words  elicited  her  history;  it 
was  short,  but  common  and  instructive.  In  her  father's  land,  she 
had  been  innocent,  and  happy ;  and  might  have  continued  there, 
blessing  and  blessed,  were  it  not  for  a  play-mate  who  emigrated  to 
London,  and  who,  with  that  reprehensible  vanity  so  natural  to  the 
Irish  mind,  represented,  in  her  letters,  an  exaggerated  picture,  not 
only  of  England,  but  of  her  own  good  fortune.  Perhaps,  the  writer 
never  dreamt  that  her  idle  words  would  have  influenced  Peggy 
Nowlan  to  quit  her  happy  home;  but  Peggy,  all  confidence  in  her 
own  fortitude  and  purity  of  mind,  and  wishing  to  better  her  condition, 
took  leave  of  her  weeping,  aged,  parents,  and  came  to  the  metropolis. 
The  fairy  visions  which  her  heated  fancy  had  conjured  up,  were  far 
from  being  realized.  She  found  those  who  had  once  been  her  father's 
religious,  moral,  neighbours,  grown  brutal  and  disgusting;  their  lan- 
guage all  slang;  and  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong  sadly  con- 
founded. Her  first  impulse  was  to  return  home;  but  then  the 
shame  !  she  would  wait  a  little  longer.     Time  was  too  successful  in 
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rendering  her  familiar  with  her  new  mode  of  life ;  she  ceased  to  be 
disgusted ;  and  eventually  procured  a  situation  in  the  house  of  some 
half-starved  tradesman  in  the  Borough;  where  the  daily  attacks  on 
her  modesty  soon  laid  that  guardian  of  virtue  asleep;  she  became 
€7iticnte.  The  oiBcers  soon  discovered  the  father  of  her  child ;  the 
seducer  paid  the  usual  sum,  and  poor  Peggy  became  dependent  on 
the  parish.  After  her  confinement  in  the  workhouse,  she  was  turned 
out  to  shift  for  herself,  on  the  miserable  pittance  of  what  she  called 
"  a  little  two-and-sixpence  a  week  P'  That  she  has  not  become  a 
street-walker,  is  a  proof  that  her  early  sense  of  virtue  is  not  yet  en- 
tirely eradicated.  "  Short  and  simple  are  the  annals  of  the  poor;" 
and  Peggy  Nowlan's  fate  has  been  that  of  a  thousand  others  of  her 
countrywomen. 

Those  profound  philosophers  of  Scotland,  and  their  countryman, 
John  Black,  of  the  Chronicle,  who  have  monopolized  all  wisdom, 
have  been,  during  the  last  six  months,  sounding  the  tocsin  of  alarm, 
England,  forsooth,  and  the  land  o'  cakes,  have  been  overrun  with 
Irish  labourers !  The  emigration  of  paddies  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  depression  of  the  English  and  Scottish  poor !  Now,  though  a  de- 
cided friend  to  free  trade  in  every  thing,  I  would  wish,  with  all  my 
heart,  that  the  exportation  of  live  stock  from  Ireland  was  prohibited. 
But  I  cannot  suppress  my  contempt,  on  hearing  Sawny,  alias  Lord 
Hamilton,  talk  about  the  filthy  habits  of  the  Irish,  and  the  former 
comfortable  condition  of  the  Scottish  poor !  Comfortable  condition  ! 
Pray  when  was  that  the  case  ?  Filthy  Irish  !  Bah !  that  is  the  pot, 
indeed,  reproaching  the  kettle  with  its  blackness.  Can  you  wash  the 
Ethiopian  white  ?  Why  then  you  may  have  a  chance  of  introducing 
comfortable  domestic  habits  into  Scotland.  In  the  first  volume  of 
this  work,  will  be  found  an  accurate  picture  of  "  comforts"  in  the 
Highlands ;  and  when  Lord  Hamilton  and  .John  Black  produce  their 
proofs  of  the  "  former  comfortable  condition  of  the  Scottish  pea- 
santry," I  beg  they  may  not  overlook  Mrs.  Hamilton's  "  Cottage  of 
Glenbernie."  But  I — for  I  have  been  a  traveller — have  been  "  far 
noorth,"  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  Scottish  comforts;  and  must 
say,  a  more  filthy  beast  than  Sawny  I  never  saw,  in  his  native  sty. 
Look  at  the  man,  and  say,  on  your  conscience,  did  he  ever  get  a 
belly  full?  Paddy,  indeed,  must  be  badly  off  at  home,  when  he 
emigrates  to  Scotland :  but  the  truth  is,  there  are  at  least  five  times 
as  many  Scotchmen  in  Ulster,  as  there  are  Irishmen  in  Scotland  : 
and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  Irish  emigration  is  solely  owing  to  the 
comparatively  favourable  condition  of  the  Irish  labourers,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  labourers  of  these  countries !  This  may  appear 
a  startling  assertion ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  strictly  true.  From  the 
debased  condition  of  the  lower  classes  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
the  sad  and  debilitating  effects  of  premature  labour,  the  working  peo- 
ple are,  most  commonly,  inadequate  to  employments  where  great 
activity  and  bodily  strength  are  required:  accordingly,  we  invariably 
find  them  yielding  precedence  in  towns  and  cities,  and  even  during 
the  hurry  of  harvest,  to  their  more  athletic  neighbours,  whose  firm 
tread,  upright  forms,  cheerful  countenances,  and  full  flow  of  animal 
spirits,  belie  all  that  has  been  said  respecting  their  condition  in  their 
native  country.  Go  into  the  manufactory  of  an  engineer— inquire  of 
London  builders — and  you  will  soon  find  why  Irish  labourers  are 
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emplayed  in  preference  to  English  labourers.  It  is  not  because  they 
work  cheaper,  but  because  they  only  are  adequate  to  the  work.  In 
such  employments,  and  scarcely  in  any  other,  are  they  to  be  found; 
and  this  fact  proves,  that  their  numbers  in  England,  and  their  effects 
on  the  condition  of  English  labourers,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
They  are  not  found  in  the  rural  districts,  except  during  a  few  weeks  of 
harvest-time;  and  even  then,  only  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  I 
wish  my  countrymen,  who  cheer  the  yelping  of  the  Scotsmen,  would 
take  counsel  of  those  who  know  both  countries,  before  they  declaim 
about  reducing  England  to  their  own  condition.  The  poor  of  England 
cannot  possibly  be  lower  than  they  are,  in  the  scale  of  comfort  and 
moral  being. 

For  my  part,  I  never  see  a  "  Grecian,"  as  a  recently  arrived 
Irishman  is  called,  without  the  heart-ache.  I  see  in  him,  as  it  were, 
an  immortal  soul  lost — a  moral  man  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  vice — 
of  iniquity.  He  must  be  peculiarly  fortunate,  if  his  fate  does  not  re- 
semble that  of  others — if  he  does  not  become  a  disgrace  to  the  human 
species.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  many  Irish  labourers  in  London 
of  unimpeachable  conduct;  but  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  far  dif- 
ferent. How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  They  exchange,  at  once,  the  habits 
of  a  simple  country  life,  for  those  of  the  town;  and,  as  they  are 
unfortunately  a  marked  race,  they  are  compelled  to  herd  together  in 
the  filthiest  purlieus  of  the  city,  amidst  noxiousness  and  thieves.  A 
Rev.  friend  assures  me,  that,  in  the  back  slums  of  St.  Giles's,  he  has 
frequently  found  eighteen  or  twenty  beds  spread  on  the  floor,  close 
beside  each  other,  in  an  ordinary-sized  room.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed,  if,  under  such  circumstances,  they  continued  good  and  moral. 

Degraded,  sometimes  unjustly,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and 
of  the  better  ordered  of  their  countrymen,  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
the  poorer  Irish  give  no  small  annoyance  to  parish  officers.  A  gentle- 
man, some  time  a  churchwarden  in  a  poor  parish  where  paddies 
"  do  congregate,"  told  me  some  anecdotes  quite  characteristic  of  their 
shrewdness  and  ingenuity.  One  fellow  had  given  them  infinite  trouble 
for  belter  than  a  twelvemonth  :  he  was  never,  according  to  his  own 
account,  in  employment;  and  always  exhibited  his  three  children  in 
a  most  miserable  plight.  Tired,  at  length,  in  teazing  the  parish  for 
one  who  had  no  legal  claim  on  their  charity,  he  refused  all  further  re- 
lief. But  Pat  was  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  that  way :  he  came  one 
morning,  and  deposited  his  children  in  the  churchwarden's  hall,  say- 
ing, "  If  you  do  not  relieve  me,  you  must  keep  my  young  ones,"  and 
ran  off".  He  was,  however,  overtaken,  and,  having  committed  an  act 
of  vagrancy  by  so  doing,  was  sent  to  Brixton  treadmill  for  a  month. 
On  his  releasement  he  became  quite  a  reformed  character,  betook  him- 
self to  industry,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  comfortable  labourers  in 
the  parish.* 

In  the  school-room,  we  found  half-a-dozen  children,  whose  educa- 
tion was  superintended  by  a  **  learned"  pauper.  Two  little  girls, 
sisters,  struck  me  as  having  something  in  their  looks  unusual  for 
workhouse  advocates.  Their  little  faces,  beautiful  ones,  sparkled 
with  animation  and  intelligence ;    and  their  air  and  manner  accorded 

*  This  is  only  one  anecdote  out  of  a  hundred ;  but  I  shall  reserve  the  re- 
mainder for  my  "  Workhouse  Biographies." 
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well  with  habits  acquired  elsewhere.  **  They  are  the  daughters  of  a 
lieutenant,"  said  our  guide.  The  daughters  of  a  lieutenant !  and  the 
sentimental  nerves  vibrated  within  me.  I  was  about  to  moralize  on 
the  accidents  of  flood  and  lield,  when  assured  that  the  lieutenant  him- 
self was  then  a  pauper  in  the  house :  only  a  visitor,  however ;  for  he 
had  just  arrived,  a  vagrant,  from  Colchester,  and  was  about  to  be 
passed  to  some  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  search  of  "  a  settlement." 
The  lieutenant  had  been  disgraced  by  a  naval  tribunal,  and  now  found 
his  once  brilliant  prospects  confined  to  the  cold  cheerless  walls  of  a 
parish  workhouse.  He  may  have  deserved  his  fate;  but  the  poor 
children 

In  the  committee -room — two  churchwardens  present — our  eyes 
were  dazzled  with  an  appearance  very  unlike  the  blakeness  we  had 
hitherto  looked  upon.  The  apartment  is  fitted  up  with  great  taste, 
and  seems  well  calculated  for  facilitating  the  business  of  the  parish. 
The  windows  open  upon  the  flower-garden  ;  but  it  being  now  winter, 
a  cheerful  fire  sparkled  in  a  polished  stove.  Here  they  devour  paupers 
on  the  principle  according  to  which  the  child,  in  Peter  Pindar,  was 
eaten. — But  the  secrets  learnt  here  must  be  reserved  for  a  future 
occasion. 

It  would  be  very  odd  indeed,  if  the  classic  regions  of  St.  Olave's 
did  not  furnish  a  poet — and  it  would  be  still  more  extraordinary  if 
that  poet  was  not  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse.  This  is  really  the 
case.  Gentle  reader,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you,  Mr.  Hawkins! 
The  master  of  St.  Olave's  poor-house  is  really  and  bona-Jide  a  poet, 
and  if  you  doubt  my  judgment,  send  to  Longman  and  Co.  for  a 
proof,  in  the  form  of  a  very  pretty  volume,  price  six  shiUings,  pub- 
lished in  1820,  entitled,  "Poetical  Hours/'  Take  the  "Rival 
Bards,"  as  a  sample  of  Mr.  Hawkins's  delicate  muse  : — 

"  The  one  tremendous  strikes  the  lyre, 
All  wild  his  eye  Avith  rapture's  fire — 
'Tis  mighty  Byron, — yes, — 'tis  he — 
The  soul  of  tliund'rins;  minstrelsy. 
In  lofty  Harold's  deathless  lines 

What  thought !  what  strength  !  what  genius  shine  ! 

****** 

Next  comes  the  bard  who  sweetly  strings 

His  vina,  and  rich  music  sings ! 

It  is,  it  is  Anaciieon  Moore, — 

With  him  I  could  for  ever  soar ! 

He  leads  us  in  a  fairy  flight 

Through  such  sweet  groves!  such  isles  of  light! 

Or  where  the  silv'ry  moonbeam  falls 

In  starry  lake,  or  porphyry  halls, 

And  spreads  beneatli  his  almond  bowers 

To  Moslem  maids  the  feasts  of  flowers  ! 

Of  these  immortal  sons  of  song, 

Say,  which  can  breathe  his  notes  along 

To  claim  the  brightest  praise  ? 
Hark !  Justice  with  her  balance  cries, 
f    O  let  the  bards  divide  the  prize. 

For  both  deserve  the  bays ! 

Mr.  Hawkins,  although,  as  he  says  himself,  his  labours  recently 
have  been  more  parochial  than  poetical,  has  given  an  occasional  hour 
to  song,  having  now  several  invaluable  MSS.  by  him.  I  state  the 
fact  for  the  interest  of  those  epicure  publishers,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  supping  upon  the  brains  of  authors. 


gg  To  Spain. 

Your  poet  is  always  a  roan  of  fine  feeling— of  humanity ;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  classic  air  which  Mr.  Hawkins's  muse  breathes  around 
St.  Olave's  workhouse,  there  is  an  appearance  of  contentment,  and 
a  reality  of  comfort,  not  found  in  similar  receptacles  of  the  miserable. 
Were  all  "  Masters"  like  our  poet,  there  could  be  no  possible  objec- 
tions to  a  workhouse.  But  let  me  not  deprive  Mrs.  Hawkins  of 
her  due;  for  doubtless  the  poor  of  St.  Olave's  owe  much  to  her 
management  and  kindness. 


TO  SPAIN. 

BY   R.  BRENNAN. 


Ferdinand  sits  on  the  throne  ; 

His  creatures  around  him  stand, 
With  a  bondsman's  heart,  and  a  fawning  tone, 

To  obey  their  king's  command ; 

Is  this  whom  ye  call  your  king  ? 

Make  answer,  ye  men  of  Spam, 
Say— is  it  meet  that  so  worthless  a  thing, 

O'er  a  nation  so  brave,  should  reign  ? 

A  bigot,  with  hand  imbrued. 

And  heart  confirmed  in  crime ; 
A  vampire  that  wallows  in  noble  blood, 

As  the  sea-dog  in  ocean's  slime ; 

A  coward,  who  hates  brave  men. 

For  the  despot  league,  a  tool ; 
Who  placed  him  to  rule  o'er  your  country  again, 

To  play  th'  assassin  and  fool. 

A  tiger-cat  in  his  lair 

Is  more  merciful  than  he  ; 
For  the  tyrant  smiles,  when  he  lays  the  snare, 

To  entrap  and  crush  the  free. 

Is  this  whom  ye  call  your  king  ? 

Oh,  shame  on  ye,  men  of  Spain ! 
Arise,  and  hurl  down  the  cold-blooded  thing. 

From  the  throne  he  holds  in  vain. 
He's  a  curse  to  the  country  that  gave  him  birth. 
And  a  by-word  for  crime  to  the  nations  of  earth. 

A  false  traitor  to  his  word, 

A  bully,  where  he  can  brave ; 
A  drivelling  dotard  at  council  board, 

To  God,  a  hypocrite  slave. 

The  idiot  thinks  he  can  bribe 

The  love  of  offended  Heaven, 
Because  he's  girt  round  by  a  knavish  tribe, 

Who  declare  his  crimes  forgiv'n. 
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Then,  arise— ye  men  of  Spain, 

Throw  -off  the  bondsmen's  yoke ; 
Arise  ye,  and  spurn  the  shameful  chain. 

And  slavery's  reign  is  broke. 

Will  he  bend  the  free-born  knee 

To  that  weak  perfidious  one  ? 
Aye,  do  it,  in  bitter  mockery 

Of  the  pride  you  trample  on. 

Let  fickle  France  take  heed. 

Ere  she  meddles  again  with  thee ; 
For  rebellion,  once  more,  maybe  her  meed, 

For  daring  to  curb  the  free. 

There  are  kindred  bosoms  there. 

That  with  thine  throb  in  unison  ; 
And  a  people  so  proud,  and  clime  so  fair. 

Is  not  for  the  tame  Bourbon ; 
For  a  recreant  king,  or  a  cowardly  knave, 
Is  unfit  to  hold  sway  o'er  the  land  of  the  brave. 
Currick-o7i-Suiz. 
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Alas  ! — We  have  no  London  in  America  !  No  parks,  squares, 
nor  palaces — no  Kensington  Gardens — no  Tower — no  Westminster 
Abbey.  No — yes,  we  have  sundry  shot-factories,  "  pointing  at  the 
skies."  There  are  covered  bridges  over  the  Schuylkill,  to  be  sure — 
but  what  are  they  to  those  of  Waterloo  and  Westminster  !  And  then 
there  is  the  Thames — "  Father  Thames,"  as  Gray  very  piously  calls 
the  old  river,  with  its  coal  bo^ats — its  pleasure  boats — its  Lord  May- 
or's barge — its  magnificent  Greenwich  Hospital — Richmond  Hill, 
and  Hampton  Court !  Sad  to  think  !  the  Republican  rivers  of 
North  America  are  content  with  the  trees  that  grow  upon  their  banks, 
and  the  birds  that  make  music  on  their  waters.  The  Schuylkill,  to 
be  sure,  can  boast  of  Pratfs  Gardens,  and  those  of  old  Bartrum,  the 
traveller,  together  with  the  far-famed  water-works — but  this  is  all ; 
and  even  this  is  deprived  of  those  magical  associations  that  throw  an 
indescribable  charm  around  the  humblest  object  that  meets  the  eye, 
in  wandering  over  the  face  of  nature — in  traversing  the  cities — and 
gliding  upon  the  waters  of  "  old  Europe's  lettered  climes."  I  really 
do  believe,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  shall  become  in  the  end  a  convert  to 
Mr.  Alison's  Theory  of  Association,  and  conclude,  with  that  ingenious 
and  eloquent  writer,  that  there  is  no  beauty  in  objects  independent  of 
the  mind's  action  upon  them.  Yet,  let  me  do  justice  to  nature,  and 
particularly  to  nature  as  displayed  in  the  wilds  of  the  New  World. 
She  seems  to  have  taken  refuge  from  the  encroachments  of  civilization 
in  the  east,  to  repose  her  mighty  limbs  upon  the  dizzy  steep  of  the 
tumbling  cataract,  or  the  measureless  summits  of  the  Cordilleras  in  the 
west.  You  behold  her  there  in  all  her  moods  and  forms — from  the 
blessed  sunshine  sleeping  in  her  valleys,  to  the  loud  tempest  flashing 
upon  her  cliffs — where  he  will  furl  his  dreadful  banners,  and  then 
walk  muttering,  like  an  angry  giant,  over  the  summits  of  the  far  hills. 
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The  influence  of  this  nature  is  seen  and  felt  even  in  the  most  crowded 
cities  of  the  north.  There  is  an  air  that  comes  breathing  upon  you 
in  the  busiest  marts,  whispering  to  you  in  the  midst  of  the  human  hum 
— the  densest  haunts  of  men — that  nature  is  still  around  you.  Her 
rocks — her  caves — her  valleys,  and  her  wildernesses,  that  ever  and 
anon  re-echo  back  the  din  and  tumult  of  the  city. 

In  New  York,  for  instance,  who  is  ever  unconscious  of  being  over- 
looked by  the  mighty  Highlands,  whose  awful  brows  appear  to  frown 
upon  you  from  afar !  In  Boston  there  is  a  perpetual  bloom  and 
fragrance  hovering  around  the  brilliant  skirts  of  the  city.  Ascend  to 
the  top  of  the  state  house,  on  the  hill  near  the  Mall,  and  what  a 
prospect  opens  around  you !  It  has  been  pronounced  by  travellers 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world;  and  I  have  sate  for  hours  contemplat- 
ing from  that  height  a  scene  which,  unlike  those  of  art,  never  ceases 
to  instil  into  the  mind  the  spirit  of  its  own  hues — the  feeling  that  lives 
and  breathes  in  nature.  From  that  elevation  the  eye  discovers  the 
cloudy  summit  of  the  Blue  Hill  (a  distant  chain  of  the  great  Alle- 
ghany), stretching  far  into  the  west — whence,  I  have  been  told,  one 
of  the  naval  engagements  of  the  war  of  1812  was  witnessed  by  a 
number  of  persons,  who  saw  the  flashing,  and  heard  the  thunder  of 
the  cannon.  In  Philadelphia,  you  have  the  solitude  of  woods  on 
every  hand.  You  see  them  rising  like  a  natural  barrier — behind,  and 
stretching  along  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Schuylkill — not  twenty 
yards  from  which  is  the  elevated  level  of  the  water-works — whence 
you  look  back,  and  down  upon  the  city,  with  its  steps  of  pure  white 
stone,  its  airy  and  elegant  streets,  laid  out  in  regular  squares  (not 
such  squares  as  you  have  in  London),  lying  like  a  beautiful  gem  in 
the  lap  of  nature.  The  approach  to  Baltimore  is  peculiarly  and 
strikingly  picturesque.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  this,  and  I  doubt 
whether  it  has  a  parallel  in  any  other  country.  The  city  is  suddenly 
disclosed  to  the  traveller,  when  he  gets  within  about  five  miles  of  it, 
by  the  recession  on  either  hand  of  the  thickly  embowered  woods  that 
rise  in  one  uninterrupted  cluster  in  front  of  it,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
surprising  the  stranger,  by  abruptly  and  unexpectedly  opening,  and 
revealing  to  him  the  city,  sleeping  upon  the  gentle  verge  of  its  beauti- 
ful bay.  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  commands,  from  its  elevated  site, 
a  prospect  of  a  somewhat  different  kind,  but  not  less  captivating.  In 
approaching  the  city,  the  first  object  that  strikes  the  traveller  is  its 
majestic  Capitol,  towering  in  the  distance.  You  ascend  the  summit 
of  this  building,  and  the  eye  at  once  rests  upon  a  few  extended  ranges 
of  rich  plantations,  exhibiting  their  cultured  fields  of  rice,  the  vetch, 
and  the  oat,  in  all  the  bloom  of  the  abounding  harvest.  You  then  go 
to  Petersburg,  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  and  they  take  you  immedi- 
ately to  see  the  rock,  from  the  basin  of  which  the  beautiful  Pocahon- 
tas was  wont  to  quench  her  thirst;  and  around  which  are  still  exist- 
ing various  Indian  remains,  that  impart  a  wild  attraction  to  the  spot. 
Such  is  nature.  Now  let  us  turn  to  art.  Here  she  shrinks  in  the 
comparison!  How  little,  how  mean,  how  worthless,  when  exhibited 
in  the  presence  of  that  great  and  glorious  original,  upon  which  she 
is  continually  labouring  to  improve,  only  to  evince  her  own  insignifi- 
cance. But,  truly,  Mr.  Editor,  I  forgot  that  I  am  in  London,  where 
such  antiquated  notions  are  not  very  current.  1  shall  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  speak  of  art,  and  artificial  life. 
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Imagine  me,  then,  imaginative  reader,  an  inveterate  Cockney,  or 
some  gentleman  tradesman,  (am  I  right?)  or  any  other  wiseacre,  from 
Cheapside,  or  the  Strand,  just  landed  on  the  battery  of  New  York.  1 
have  renounced  ray  shop,  or,  at  all  events,  the  manners  of  the  shop, 
as  far  as  in  me  lies — I  put  on  my  best  clothes,  (my  London  Sunday 
suit),  and  my  very  best  airs  and  graces — assume  an  important  look — 
perhaps  I  am  booted  and  spurred,  and,  considering  that  I  was  never 
in  such  a  predicament  before,  move  with  very  tolerable  grace  of  car- 
riage— only  suppose  me  thus  equipped  and  deported,  and  you  can't 
imagine  the  impression  I  make  upo:i  my  first  arrival  !  Aye,  and  what 
is  more,  I  succeed  in  keeping  up  this  impression,  provided  I  don't 
turn  eitiier  a  swindler  or  a  German  baron,  or  some  other  arch  impos- 
tor— or  don'tbetray  myself  in  an  equally  awkward  way,  such  as  com- 
menting upon  the  high  duties  of  the  custom-house — or,  in  a  luckless 
moment  of  abstraction,  asking  the  price  of  Havannah  cigars.  This 
would  most  effectually  mar  my  prospects — would  be  the  very  death 
of  my  hopes.  No,  I  turn  up  my  nose  in  affected  scorn  at  the  bare 
mention  of  a  shop — and,  perhaps,  I  keep  the  expressive  feature  in  that 
retorted  position  to  the  last;  thereby  convincing  the  simple  New 
Yorkers  that  I  am  no  ordinary  person.  I  repair  immediately  to  the 
city  hotel — could  not  think  of  going  any  where  else — announce  my- 
self to  Mr.  Jennings,  (in  a  tone  sufficiently  loud  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  I  find  stationed  near  the  fireside),  as  Mr.  Some- 
body, from  London — desire  that  a  suitable  apartment  may  be  pre- 
pared— give  orders  for  a  warm  bath — drink  two  bottles  of  wine  at 
dinner — -and  either  sport  my  tilbury  (tiot  cabriolet),  or  give  it  to  be 
understood  that  there  is  a  lady  under  my  protection.  O.-ice  do  this, 
Mr.  Editor,  only  taking  care  to  say  nothing  about  the  shops  and  if  I 
fail  to  initiate  myself  into  good  company,  better  than  I  ever  mixed  in 
before,  I  will  consent  to  forfeit  ray  head.  This,  reader,  is  a  fact — -a 
melancholy  fact,  which  I  feel  myself  bound,  in  impartial  justice,  to 
record  of  my  worthy  countrymen.  They  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
more  easily  gulled  by  foreigners  than  any  other  set  of  people  in  the 
world. 

Here,  gentlemen,  who,  though  well  born  and  bred,  neither  drive 
their  cabriolets,  nor  keep  their  boxes  at  the  Opera,  find  them- 
selves lost,  utterly  annihilated  in  the  immense  world  around  them — 
unless,  indeed,  they  can  recount  "  Narratives  of  a  Captivity  among 
the  North  American  Indians,'" — or  project  steam  guns  to  kill  ten 
or  twenty  men  instead  of  one,  in  lieu  of  the  common  musket — or  steam 
boats  to  go  without  wheels — or  ascend  in  a  balloon  from  Dover  cliff's 
— or  take  wings  at  Vauxhaii — or,  peradventure,  proceed  to  favour 
the  world  with  a  history,  "  a  whole  history"  of  their  lives,  "  and 
brains  that  labour  big  with  verse  or  prose,"  in  the  pages  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine — or  become  in  some  other  equally  detestable  way 
*'  lions"  of  the  capital !  Whereas,  a  man-milliner,  from  Cheapside, 
steps  on  board  a  merchant  vessel — arrives  at  New  York — and,  in- 
stead of  being  lost  in  the  world  there,  becomes  all  the  world  himself. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Editor,  that  in  the  American  cities  ail  the  better  sort 
of  people,  who  are  not  either  surgeons  or  doctors,  are  utterly  and 
hopelessly  idle ;  lounging  languidly  from  morning  to  night,  from  one 
end  of  Broadway  to  the  other,  in  New  York;  Cornhill,  in  Boston; 
Chesnut  Street,  in  Philadelphia ;   Baltimore  Street,  in  the  city  of  that 
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name ;  and  King  Street,  in  Charleston.  It  is,  indeed,  truly  melan- 
choly to  see  the  greater  part  of  them,  who,  having  nothing  else  to  do, 
stick  themselves  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  discussing  the  aftairs  of 
the  nation,  and,  but  too  frequently,  the  aftairs  of  their  neighbours — 
or  lolling  on  the  benches  of  a  mineral  shop,  not  always  to  patronize 
the  accommodating  dispenser  of  soda ;  yet,  occasionally  condescend- 
ing, with  an  air  of  the  most  exquisite  ennui,  to  call  for  a  glass — 
employed,  for  the  most  part,  in  criticising  the  dress  of  the  ladies  who 
happen  to  pass — the  last  sea-Jight,  or,  peradventure,  Mr.  Cooper's  last 
novel.  Thus,  when  a  stranger  arrives  among  them,  (provided  he 
wear  but  a  decent  exterior),  they  seem  to  regard  the  event  ^s  a  benign 
dispensation  of  Providence;  he  is  at  once  surrounded — -excrutiated  by 
the  most  overwhelming  civilities — and  ultimately  exalted  into  a 
sphere  for  which  he  never  was  intended — and  from  which,  if  he  hap- 
pen not  to  have  the  prudence  and  sagacity  of  the  mock  Duke  in  the 
play,  "  who,  like  a  well-bred  dog,  walks  down  stairs,  when  he  sees 
preparations  making  for  kicking  him  down,"  he  is  sure,  in  the  end,  in 
nine  cases  out  often,  to  be  dismissed  with  no  very  particular  marks  of 
favour. 

Social  intercourse  in  the  higher  circles  in  Charleston  is  constrained 
for  the  most  part;  the  very  natural  consequence  of  living  secluded 
lives  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  resembling  the  English  in  this 
respect  more  than  any  other  people  in  America.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say,  from  my  personal  observation,  that  society  in  Loudon  is  formal; 
for  I  have  had  no  intercourse  with  it  whatever,  nor  am  likely  to 
have.  But  this,  Mr.  Editor,  is  the  reputation  they  enjoy  amongst 
foreigners.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  shall  probably  be  set  right.  In  the 
northern  cities  of  America,  you  are  presented  with  a  very  different 
state  of  things.  There  the  people  mix  a  great  deal  more ;  even  in 
Philadelphia,  where  they  are  less  gay  and  volatile  than  their  neigh- 
bours of  Baltimore,  New  York,  and  Boston.  It  has  been  said, 
that  society  in  these  cities  is  not  so  elegant  and  refined  as  it  is  at  the 
south.  Generally  speaking,  perhaps,  it  is  not ;  and  yet,  what  do 
we  mean  when  we  talk  of  society  in  general  ?  The  upper  classes  at 
the  north  are  quite  as  polished  as  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  fact  is,  the  extreme  reserve  of  the  south  is  contrasted,  generally, 
with  the  more  frank  and  easy  manners  of  the  north;  and  the  result  of 
the  contras  thas  been  supposed  to  be  in  favour  of  the  south.  Thorough- 
bred Carolina  ladies  or  gentlemen  are,  undoubtedly,  very  elegant 
and  fascinating  people;  and  the  secret  charm  of  their  manners  con- 
sists in  its  mildness  and  delicacy,  those  softer  shades,  which  no- 
thing but  the  most  exquisite  polish  can  impart.  But  does  it  follow 
from  this,  that  elegance  of  manners  is  incompatible  with  a  certain  degree 
of  easy  frankness  ?  I  should  think  not.  Southern  gentlemen  are 
considered  at  the  north  perfect  gentlemen ;  while  those  of  the  north 
are  more  professedly  and  devotedly  ladies'  men  ;  and,  as  if  by  way 
of  reciprocating  the  compliment,  are  considered  at  the  south  as  en- 
joying precisely  the  advantages  which  southern  gentlemen  at  the 
north  are  supposed  to  possess.  But  it  is  not  for  me  to  settle  these 
important  differences.  I  have  been  living  in  the  woods  one  half  my 
life ;  and,  perhaps,  when  I  talk  of  frankness  of  manners,  I  am 
unconsciously  influenced  by  my  Indian  associations — my  recollec- 
tions of  the  dear  delectable  little  squaws  of  the  Mississippi,  who  are 
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the  most  free  and  easy  people  in  the  world.  In  the  north,  young  ladies 
"  come  out"  at  a  much  later  period  than  they  do  in  the  south,  where 
they  not  unfrequenlly  marry  at  fifteen,  sometimes  earlier;  becoming 
old  women  at  thirty.  In  the  south,  families  intermarry,  a  circum- 
stance which,  more  than  any  other,  according  to  late  zoologists, 
accounts  for  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  the  race  of  people  south 
of  the  Patomac.  I  recollect  a  charming  black-eyed  creature,  who, 
more  than  nature  herself,  contributed  to  inspire  me  with  the  romance 
which  even  now  (when  at  six-and-twenty  my  head  has  grown  gray) 
occasionally  "  sends  me  off  upon  a  tangent,"  as  Burns  was  wont  to 
say,  being  compelled — yes,  fair  rea<lers,  absolutely  compelled,  by 
an  inveterate  mamma,  to  marry  a  man  who  had  no  one  pretension  to 
the  hand  of  such  a  being,  beyond  the  circumstance  (which  was  all 
conclusive  to  the  mother)  of  his  being  a  cousin  and  a  namesake. 
How  often,  "  when  boyish  blood  was  mantling  fast,"'  have  I  sate 
delighted  by  her;  my  existence,  my  very  soul,  concentred  within 
her  eyes,  whose  lustre,  "  dark  with  excessive  bright,"  appeared  to 
reflect  back  the  wandering  image  upon  myself!  Beautiful  creature  ! 
should  those  eyes  ever  trace  tliis  poor  sad  record  of  the  feelings 
they  once  inspired,  breathe  a  sigh,  a  single  sigh,  to  the  memory  of 
those  hours  when  thou  wert  all  that  wit,  and  youth,  and  loveliness 
could  make  thee ;  and  I  was  what — I  can  never  be  again.  Sad 
thought!  To  know  that  we  must  grow  old,  and  to  feel  that  we  are 
no  longer  young.  The  morning  of  life  melts  from  our  existence  even 
as  the  remorseless  sun  gathers  the  dew  from  the  leaf,  consigning  it 
to  the  shade,  where  it  withers  a  cold  and  gayless  flower  ! 

The  northern  ladies  are  great  walkers,  which  accounts,  I  sup- 
pose, for  their  having  much  larger  feet  than  the  ladies  in  the  south, 
who  rarely  condescend  to  what  they  seem  to  consider  as  nothing  less 
than  a  plebeian  habit.  There  are  some  blue  stockings  among  them, 
as  I  suppose  there  are  every  where  else ;  while  they  are  indis- 
criminately addicted  to  novel-reading,  and  are,  or  affect  to  be,  great 
lovers  of  poetry.  When  Lord  Byron's  poems  first  began  to  appear, 
I  was  a  boy  at  school ;  but  I  perfectly  remember  the  impression  they 
made  in  America.  They  created  "  a  great  sensation"  among  the 
young  ladies,  whom  I  verily  thought  would  have  taken  leave  of  theii- 
senses.  The  "  Giaour"  v/as  read  with  avidity;  the  "  Corsair" 
was  immediately  dramatized;  "  Cliild  Harolde,"  however,  proved 
rather  "a  repulsive  personage"  there,  as  elsewhere;  while,  alas! 
*'  Don  Juan"  broke  the  spell. 

The  old  ladies  are  inveterate  politicians;  and  I  shall  never  forget, 
Mr.  Editor,  the  rapture  with  which,  in  1819.  a  good  old  aunt  of 
mine  came  thundering  at  the  door,  with  the  intelligence  that  Napci- 
leon  Bonaparte  was  again  upon  the  throne  of  France.  Not  an  event 
occurs  in  Europe,  or  in  England,  however  unimportant  in  itself, 
which  is  not  immediately  known  in  America,  affording,  perhaps,  a 
topic  for  the  ensuing  ten  days  ;  while,  how  many  persons  are  there  in 
England,  or  upon  the  Continent,  who  never  think  of  America, or  care 
about  any  thing  that  may  transpire  in  that  country  ?  There  are  not 
a  few  people  in  this  island,  nay,  in  this  city,  who  are  absolutely 
uncertain  as  to  what  language  itis  that  is  spoken  in  that  "  New  Atlan- 
tic." May  we  not  hope  that  the  day  is  approaching,  when  the  two 
countries  shall  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other ; — whea 
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the  Americans  shall  cease  to  value  every  thing  English,  because  it 
is  English ;  and  the  English  to  despise  every  thing  American,  be- 
cause it  is  not  English.  For  my  ovpn  part,  I  am  free  to  record  my 
conviction,  that  it  is  with  feelings  of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  tlie 
more  liberal  and  enlightened  portion  of  the  British  people  view  the 
advances  that  are  now  making  in  that  country  towards  the  consoli- 
dation of  a  national  character,  that  seems  to  afford  a  pledge  for  the 
ultimate  security  and  prosperity  of  the  human  race.  S. 


EVENINGS  AT  FLANAGAN  S. 


"  Hated  by  fools,  and  fools  to  hate,- 
Be  this  my  motto — and  my  fate." 


Present,  Shkehan  of  the  Mail,  H.  B.  Codey,  Count  Dry- 
skull,  Bur.KE,  Bethel,  and  David  M'Cleary. 

Sheehan.  Well,  Codey,  don't  you  think  I'm  going  on  famously 
with  the  conversion  stories. 

Codey.  Wonderfully  well,  indeed ;  130  at  Cavan  ;  100  at  Askeaton ; 
and  50,  or  more,  at  Adare,  or  the  Lord  knows  where — but,  my  dear 
Sheehan,  are  you  prepared  for  the  consequences  of  a  flat  contra- 
diction. 

Sheehan.  What  care  I  for  a  contradiction ;  I,  and  my  good  patrons 
of  Kildare  Street,  know  well  what  we  are  about;  we  wish  to  pro- 
duce a  temporary  sensation,  before  the  "  grant"  comes  to  be  canvassed, 
through  the  Courier,  and  others  copying  our  paragraphs  ;  we  will  lead 
numbers  of  Englishmen  to  think  that  the  Bible  is  playing  the  devil 
among  the  Papists ;  thousands  will  read  our  daring  lie,  and  but  few 
will  see  the  contradiction,  if  it  comes  at  all.  Kildare  Street  must 
have  £20,000,  by  hook  or  crook,  this  session. 

M'Cleary.  Success  to  the  good  cause; — we  Protestants  *'  occupy 
an  elevation,"  as  Carleton,  the  cobbler  of  Castle  Street,  says. 

Bethel.  A  shoemaker,  Davy,  not  a  cobbler. 

M'Cleary.  Keep  your  toe  in  your  pump. 

Codey.  What  did  Carleton  mean  by  saying,  he  now  occupied  an 
elevation. 

M'Cleary.  Why,  he  meant,  1  suppose,  to  point  out  Castle  Street 
as  high  ground,  when  compared  with  the  little  stall,  or  bulk,  that  he 
once  had  in  Queen  Street — it  is  an  elevation,  to  be  sure. 

Codey.  They  say  he  wants  to  colonize  Castle  Street  with  Protes- 
tants, in  order  to  overawe  our  viceroys ;  he  would  have  every  thing- 
Protestant  ;  he  talks  of  a  Protestant  king,  a  Protestant  constitution — 
aye,  and  of  a  Protestant  bank.  TSow,  I've  heard,  somewhere,  of  the 
speech  of  a  club,  and  the  address  of  a  corporation,  but  I  never  heard, 
until  he  spoke,  of  the  religion  of  a  bank — ready  money  ought  to  be 
the  only  religion  there. 

Sheehan.  So  I  think — but,  good  Lord,  how  galling  it  must  be  to 
the  rich  Papists,  to  be  kept  from  the  management  of  their  own  pro- 
perty ; — the  O'Briens,  and  Mahons,  and  others,  with  their  one  and 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be  obliged  to  listen  calmly  to  the 
taunts  of  this  "  bould  shoemaker," — it's  a  high  treat. 

JDryskull,  It  is  a  high  treat,  indeed ;  but  these  fellows  require  some 
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humiliation  ;  they  are  abominably  saucy  and  seditious.     I  said  so  at 
the  Merchant's  Hall. 

Codey.  Oh!  yes,  we  all  remember  your  speech  there — a  silly 
thing,  to  be  sure,  but  well  timed  ;  it  brought  you  your  appointment  of 
£1,200  a  year — nothing  still  like  sticking  to  the  old  true  blue  system. 
— Ascendancy  for  ever  ! 

Sheehan.  The  Ascendancy  folk  have  the  ascendancy  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland,  after  all — Plunkett  and  the  marquis  may  talk, 
but  the  old  Orange  party  can  act. 

M'Cleary.  Glory  to  them  ! — success  to  the  good  cause ! — hurra  ! — 
as  Cicero  says,  "  may  Protestantism  live  for  ever!" 

Bethel.  By  the  by,  Davy,  the  Protestants  ought  to  carry  a  high 
head;  their  souls  must  be  of  a  very  peculiar  value  ;  it  costs  so  much 
to  keep  them  in  order,  and  to  save  them. 

M'Cleary.  They  are  of  value,  to  be  sure. 

Bethel.  If  the  country  is  not  dear  to  them,  they,  at  least,  are  dear 
to  the  country.  Joe  Hume  v  :!1  prove,  that  not  a  Church  of  England- 
man  dies  in  Ireland,  but  stands  the  Irish  people  in  £800  for  his  spi- 
ritual comforts.  Here  is  the  calculation — half  a  million  of  Protes- 
tants cost  the  nation,  between  tithes  and  church  lands,  about  eight 
millions  a  year ;  £16  for  each  person — they  live  well  and  live  long, 
say,  50  years  may  be  an  average — 16  times  60  is  800 — so  stands  the 
account. 

Dryskull.  Well,  we  shall  soon  have  more  Protestants. 

Bethel.  Not  at  all ;  the  Papists  are  multiplying  like  rabbits ;  be- 
tween love,  poverty,  and  the  potatoes,  the  millions  are  still  growing; 
but,  faith,  I  heard  a  song;  indeed  it  is  my  own,  in  praise  of  the  po- 
tatoe ;  it  goes  in  this  way — 

Omnes.  Counsellor  Bethel's  song — order  ! 

Bethel.  I  can't  sing,  but  here  goes  ;  I  call  it  the 

"praise  of  the  potatoe." 
They  may  sing,  "  I've  been  roaming,"  but  I'll  never  roam  ; 
They  may  bore  us  each  night  with  their  homely  "  Sweet  Home  ;" 
"  Cherry  Ripe,"  with  the  cherries  of  last  year  may  lie; 
And  "  Blue  Bonnets,"  for  me,  to  blue  blazes  may  fly. 

Derry  down,  down. 

The  "  Horn  of  Chase"  can  still  twang  through  our  ears ; 
In  tlie  "  Lover's  Mistake,"  something  apeish  appears  ; 
"  Buy  a  Broom"  will  be  bleated  till  quite  worn  down 
To  a  stump,  such  as  scavengers  shoulder  through  town. 

Derry  down,  down. 

But  I've  pitch'd  on  a  theme, — aye, — and  that  in  a  mintite  ; 
A  theme — that  some  weight  and  some  substance  has  in  it : 
Arrah,  boys, — here  it  is, — faith,  I  have  it  at  hand, — 
'Tis  the  thumping  potatoe,  the  pride  of  our  land  ! 

Derry  down,  down. 
\^Takin(/  a  biff  potatoe  out  of  his  pocket. 
Omnes.  Bravo !  bravo !  bravissimo  !  ^ 

Sings — Oh  !  bless  the  potatoe,  and  bless  it  again, 
'Tis  the  mother  and  nurse  of  "  six  millions  of  men ;" 
'Tis  the  source  of  the  spunk  that  our  heroes  have  shown  ; 
'Tis  the  root  that  has  strengthened  the  king  on  his  throne. 

Derry  down,  down. 
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Let  your  lovers  of"  Harmony''  swagger  and  swell, 
Wliere  potatoes  are  wanted  can  harmony  dwell  ? 
Though  the  bridegroom  and  bride  in  young  beauty  may  glow, 
Faith !   "  Beauty  won't  keep  the  pot  boiling,"  we  know. 

Derry  down,  down. 
Oh !  where  want  pines  in  silence,  or  grief  sheds  the  tear, 
May  our  hearts  all  as  soft  as  potatoes  appear ; 
Then  "  more  power"  to  the  root,  'tis  the  root  of  our  joys. 
And,  hurra,  for  the  land  of  the  murphies,  my  boys. 

Derry  down,  down. 

Codey.  Very  well,  counsellor;  very  well,  upon  my  word  ;  the  song 
and  the  singing  are  creditable  to  you;  but  as  you  speak  of  Cherry 
Ripe,  and  all  that,  tell  me,  have  you  been  lately  at  the  theatre? 

Bethel.  I  had  put  on  my  best — no,  Davys  best  pair  of  pantaloons, 
last  night,  to  go,  and  found  that  "  Buy  a  Broom"  was  the  leading 
temptation,  and  at  once  all  ideas  of  a  theatrical  cast  were  swept  clean 
away  from  my  mind.  I  remained  "  at  home,"  and,  I  fancy,  1  had  no 
great  loss;  tho',  damn  it,  I  like  a  good  song;  there's  Brough,  and 
M'Keon,  and  Phillips,  some  of  them  could  please  you,  in  a  reason- 
able way,  with  a  song,  where  "sound  and  sense"  go  together;  but 
to  sit  listening  to  a  poor  female,  squeaking  nonsense,  it  is,  it  is,  "  by 
all  the  gods,"  most  intolerable. 

Codey.  You  are  quite  right.  Bethel ;  the  trash  they  are  now  sing- 
ing at  all  the  theatres,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  taste  of  the  age.  Who 
the  devil  wrote  "  Buy  a  Broom  ?"  Who  wrote  the  **  Lover's  Mis- 
take?" Why,  really,  it  is  provoking!  A  fellow  who  cannot  write 
ten  lines  of  ordinary  poetry  will  attempt,  aye,  and  do  wonders  with 
a  song ;  the  most  difficult  thing  a  poet  can  attempt.  Tom  Moore 
ought  to  feel  ashamed,  when  he  finds,  as  his  rivals  for  lyric  celebrity, 
Messrs.  Noodle,  Doodle  and  Co.  Guitars  and  serenades,  and  the 
Lord  knows  what,  are  surfeiting  the  town.  Love  songs,  too,  are  in 
great  demand ;  I  had  £50  for  this  scrap. 

"turn!  turn  to  me." 

"  Turn !  turn  to  me,  my  only  love. 

Oh  !  turn  those  eyes  upon  me ; — 
Those  eyes,  more  bright  than  the  stars  above, 

Let  them  look  as  when  first  they  won  me. 
I  mark'd  not  then,  what  their  hue  might  be. 

As  I  saw  them  vividly  glancing, — 
Jilack,  brown,  or  blue,  were  the  same  to  me, — 

But  I  felt  that  their  liglit  was  entrancing. 
I  mark'd  thy  step, — it  was  buoyant  and  gay  ; 

Thy  shape, — it  was  light  and  slender ; 
Thy  voice  had  a  spell  to  win  sorrow  away ; 

And  thy  locks  shone  in  glossy  splendour. 
I  saw  thee  thus  formed,  the  soul  to  enthral ; 

No  being  of  the  earth  above  thee, — 
Young  blooming,  beauteous,  and  perfect — all; 

And,  dearest,  how  could  1  but  love  thee  ! 

JSn^erTiGHE  Gregory,  Wm.  Stephens,  Major  Sirr, 
Sir  H.  Lees,  Geo.  Kelly,  and  Mr.  O'Flanagan. 
M'Cleary.  Gentlemen,  you  are  all  welcome. 

Gregory.  Many  thanks  for  your  condescension,  Mister  M'Cleary. 
I  should  presume,  indeed,  that  we  are  welcome,  without  waiting  for 
your  information. 
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M'Cleary.  What,  doctor,  d'ye  grumble?  Don't  you  know  I've 
your  measure. 

Sirr.  Yes,  M'Cleary,  and  you  know  I  have  your  measure.  Don't 
you  remember  F.  W.  Conway's  hints  about  ninety-eight? 

M'Cleary.  Well,  well,  there's  no  harm  done  ;  but,  my  dear  major, 
didn't  you  hear  of  that  impudent  forgery  that  appeared  in  the  Free- 
man's Journal  ?  the  scoundrels  wanted  to  bring  our  guild  into  disgrace. 

Stephens.  How  into  disgrace?  Is  it  by  calling  you  "  men  and 
Christians  ?" 

M'Cleary.  Ah!  my  poor  Billy!  will  you  never  get  your  brains 
taken  out  and  well  washed ;  the  mud  is  thick  on  them.  Why,  you 
poor  oaf,  don't  you  see  that  all  that  was  in  the  way  of  sneer  ?  The 
rascal  who  wrote  it,  knew,  in  his  soul,  that  we  tailors  weren't  "  men;" 
and  as  to  our  being  "  Christians,"  what  did  he  know  of  that?  It 
was  a  gross  libel.  "  Men  and  Christians,"  what  right  has  any  scrib- 
bler to  call  nicknames? 

Stephens.  Davy,  don't  be  angry  !  on  the  word  of  a  sinner,  I  didn't 
write  it. 

M'Cleary.  You  write  it!  Who  says  you  could?  but  we  hays 
taken  measures  to  detect  the  libeller ;  I  know  the  cut  of  his  cloth, 
and  IMI  punish  him. 

Bethel.  Choak  him  with  a  goose. 

Codey.  Give  him  a  surfeit  of  cabbage. 

Lees.  No,  no,  prick  him  to  death  with  needles. 

M'Cleary.  Gentlemen,  be  aisy  !  I  have  your  measure,  and  your 
measure,  and  may  be  yours  too  ;  here's  yours,  Mr.  W^arder  Codey, 
(pulls  out  a  book);  here's  a  sketch  of  you,  my  lad  ;  this  is  a  little  affair 
written  by  a  friend  of  mine,  "  The  Plagues  of  Ireland." 

Omnes.  The  plagues  !  oh.  Lord  !  oh.  Lord ! 

M'Cleary.  Codey  is  spoken  of  in  the  notes  (reads) — "  Mr.  C — 
enjoys  a  doubtful  sort  of  distinction,  as  half  dust  and  half  scribbler; 
half  poet  and  half  playwright;  half  partisan,  half  politician,  half 
Papist,  and  half  Protestant.'' 

Codey.  No,  wholly  Protestant ;  every  inch  a  Protestant. 

M'Cleary.  Be  quiet — "  he  has  figured  as  apolitical  hack;  as  a 
worker  of  namby-pamby  rhymes ;  as  a  framer  of  flaming  melo- 
dramas; and  an  inditer  of  a  multitude  of  tuned,  untuned,  and  un- 
tunable  songs" — from  such  songs  may  Heaven  deliver  i*6  ! 

"  I'd  sooner  be  a  kitten,  and  cry,  mew, 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers." 

Lees.  Davy,  Davy,  I  must  call  you  to  order ;  this  is  grossly  per- 
sonal. 

M'Cle.ai-y.  When  I'm  out  of  order,  correct  me;  but,  my  dear 
Sir  Harcourt,  there's  a  hit  at  you,  in  the  same  book  ;  here  it  is. 
(reads) — 

"  See  Lees  well  paid, — ask  what  return  he  yields  ? 
He  thins  your  game,  and  scours  along  your  fields ; 
He  damns  your  priests  and  prelates,  great  and  small ; 
Attempts  to  write, — but  prints  and  murders  all ; 
Takes  tithes  and  dues, — and  shows  you  as  he  takes, 
How  smooth  a  parson  even  a  maniac  makes." 

Lees.  Who  is  this  scoundrel  ?  Does  the  unbelieving  rascal  dare 
to  speak  of  the  Lord's  anointed  in  this  way?    As  Hangman  General, 
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I  mark  hiiu  down  for  the  rope ;  give  me  that  book  {switches  the  book, 
and  throws  it  in  the  fire) ;  as  a  libel,  let  it  be  consumed. 

Bethel.  As  a  libel  it  has  been  condemned,  aye,  and  executed  too ; 
"  burned  by  the  common  hangman." 

Lees.  No,  sir,  "  Hangman  General,"  and  that  by  the  special  ap- 
pointment of  the  liberator,  Dan  O'Connell. 

Codey.  But,  Sir  Harcourt,  what  think  you  of  O'Connell  now  ? 

Lees.  Why, that  he's  worse  than  ever;  there  is  something  seditious 
in  that  popish  air  of  Kerry ;  I  thought  he  might  have  cooled,  during 
the  long  vacation,  but  he  has  actually  returned  to  us  with  a  bran  new 
stock  of  treason ;  and  that  little  devil,  Shiel,  is  still  more  bitter — 
actually  a  walking  duodecimo  of  disloyal  abominations. 

M'Cleary.  But  it  was  a  good  joke,  to  bring  in  their  French  duke 
to  frighten  us,  and  to  talk  about  his  father,  the  giniral ;  why,  if  it 
goes  to  that, — I  mean,  if  it  comes  to  Haudygrips,  we  haveginirals  of 
our  own  in  the  corporation. 

Bethel.  Oh  !  yes  ;  you  have  General  Gormandizing. 

Codey.  And  General  Dullness. 

M'Cleary.  Be  quiet;  we  have,  I  say,  experienced  commanders; 
there  is  Justice  Coombe  Drury 

Stephens.  And  the  veteran  IMajor  Sirr  (the  Major  boivs). 

Gregory.  And  that  great  captain,  Sir  William  Stamer. 

M'Cleary.   And  Captain  Bell,  of  the  mounted  peleece. 

Kelly.  And,  "  See  the  conquering  hero  comes,"  Colonel  Blacker. 

Enter  Colonel  Blacker,  A.  B.  King,  and  his  man  Stoker. 

Lees.  Welcome,  friends,  welcome ;  worthy  colonel,  prince  of 
foolscaps,  pride  of  the  tailors,  jointly  and  severally,  I  bid  you  wel- 
come (they  sit). 

M'Cleary.  But,  as  we  were  saying,  Sir  Harcourt,  if  all  goes  to  all, 
we  can  meet  the  traitors.  We  have  the  Orange  peleece,  and  the 
loyal  watchmen ;  and  these,  led  on  by  the  heroes  wo  have  named, 
would  soon  drive  six  millions  of  Papists  to  hell  or  to  Coiinaught. 
Colonel  Potheen,  your  health  (drinks). 

Blacker.  Aye,  Colonel  Potteen,  and  I  glory  in  the  name  !  I  paid 
£100  for  a  keg  of  it;  but  what  care  I  for  that?  What  care  I  for 
Sneyd'slSll,  or  Kingston's  pet  vintage?  Oh,  whiskey,  you're  the 
darling;  or,  as  old  Carolan  sings  : 

"  Oil,  whiskey  is  the  nostrum  that  can  cure  every  ill, 
'Tis  the  charm  that  will  work  beyond  the  doctor's  skill. 
If  sad,  or  sick,  or  sore, 
Take  a  bumper  brimming  o'er, 
■  And  sprightliness  and  jollity  shalj  bless  thee  still  : 
Still  seducing ; 
Glee  producing ; 
Love  inspiring ; 
Valour  firing  : 
'Tis  the  nectar  of  the  gods  ; — it  is  the  drink  divine  : 
Let  no  travell'd  dunce  again 
Praise  the  wines  of  France  and  Spain : 
What  is  Claret  or  Champagne  ? 
Be  the  whiskey  mine  !" 

Codey.  Very  well,  colonel ;  but  where  did  you  get  that  scrap  ?  1 
am  aware  that  the  real  receipt  of  Carolan  is  not  much  known,  though 
the  air  is  amazingly  popular.     Where  did  you  get  it  ? 
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Biacker.  I  g;ot  a  peep  at  Hardiman's  MSS.  The  "  Minstrelsy  of 
Ireland"  will  soon  appear ;  and,  when  it  does  appear,  you  will  see 
some  curious  things  in  it. 

Sirr.  Refrain  from  such  songs  while  I  am  here ;  they  are  very  un- 
becoming; they  do  not  suit  "  serious  people." 

Bethel.  Arrah !  major,  jewel,  how  long  are  you  in  that  way? 
Who  the  devil  that  saw  you  in  953,  could  think  of  you  ever  being  a  saint  ? 

Sirr.  I  have  been  a  vile  sinner. 

M'Cleary.  Blast  the  doubt  of  it ;  but  what  brings  you  here  ? 

Sirr.  I  came  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  "  Tract  Society."  The 
*•  Harvest  is  ripe;  the  fields  are  white  for  the  sickle  ;  the  land  is  an 
howling  wilderness." 

Bethel.  Fudge!  and  you're  a  Bible  distributor  too  ?  Were  your 
old  friend.  Jemmy  O'Brien,  alive,  he  could  assist  you — he,  you  know, 
was  a  proficient  in  Bible  work — he  was  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  New  Testament;  but  he  work'd  to  destroy  the  body ;  you're 
working  for  the  soul. 

Sirr.  Verily  I  am. 

Bethel.  Why,  then,  verily  you've  no  chance  here  ;  not  even  Jem- 
my's dagger  could  force  a  rap  from  me — I'm  a  true  Protestant — I 
haven't  a  cross  about  me. 

Sirr.  Brother!  brother!  I  weep  for  thee  in  the  spirit. 

Bethel.  And  I'll  laugh  at  thee,  over  the  spirits,  when  you  go  out. 

[Exit  3Iajor. 

Lees.  {Dreaming.)  Two  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  Orangemen, 
all  ready — I  draw  my  sword — chapels  are  burning — priests  are  hang- 
ing— demagogues  beheaded: — blood!  blood!  ha,  ha. 

DrysJmll.  Oh  Lord!   Sir  Harcourt,  you  frighten'd  me,  (starts  up). 

M'Cleary.  He  hasn't  frightened  me.  "  Vide  et  crede,"  as  my  own 
Cicero  says. 

Bethel.  Devil  of  a  bit  of  Cicero  says  that — at  least  I  don't  now 
recollect  the  expression. 

M'Cleary.  It's  likely  you  don't !  I  fancy  you  are  just  as  deep  in 
latin,  as  in  law — but  I  am  obliged  to  study  the  ancients,  and  I'll  tell 
you  why  !  My  mistress  is  always  harping  at  me  about  my  politics — 
when  we  talk  English,  she's  too  many  for  me,  but  when  I  squirt  out 
a  scrap  from  the  old  classic  fellows,  faith,  it  bothers  her  entirely. 
— What  ails  you.  Sir  Harcourt  ? 

Lees.  Nothing!  I  am  about  getting  a  bit  of  supper!  Doctor  Gre- 
gory, will  you  join  me? 

Gregory.  AVith  pleasure  Sir  Harcourt. 

Lees.  But  curse  it,  Doctor,  what  ails  you?  You  look  both  cold  and 
hungry ! 

M'Cleary.  He  always  looks  so. 

Gregoi'y.  Why,  you  know,  we  clergymen  are  obliged  sometimes  for 
to  fast  and  to  pray. — I've  been  practising  self-denial  and  mortification 
latterly. 

Lees.  So  have  I  too — instead  of  three  bottles  of  Sneyd's  1811,  I 
have  for  the  last  week  taken  but  two  of  an  evening,  but  here's  the 
supper.  (A  waiter  enters  with  supper — the  reverend  gentlemen  begin.) 

(y Flanagan.  (Winking  at  Kelly.) 

*'  Now's  the  time,  and  now's  the  hour, 
While  the  kidneys  they  devour.'' 
VOL.  1.  O 
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Kelly.  (Aside.)  Aye  !  be  at  them  at  once. 
M'Cleary.  Cicero  says — -butoli!  what's  that? 

(A  voice  near  the  supper  table.) 

"  Hear,  ye  gormandizers,  hear. 
Poor     *  *  «  *     *  «  *  *  «  's     ghost  is  near." 

Lees.  (Starting up.)  Spirit  of  Ninnrod  !  what's  all  this? 

The  Voice. 

"  I've  turned  from  ray  path,  in  the  midnight  air, 
On  the  pinions  of  speed  I  came, 
And  while  my  woes  and  my  wrongs  I  declare, 

Let  the  guilty  quake  at  my  name. 
I  have  ventured  for  once,  the  worst  to  brave. 
No  deeper  pang  can  I  fear  : 
Ye  ravenous  pair, 
Leave  the  kidneys  there  ; 
While  the  worm  is  feasting  away  in  my  grave, 

Must  you  think  of  feasting  here  ? 
Oh  !  think  of  die  suppers  poor  *   *  *   gave ; 

Oh  !  think  of  the  times  gone  by  : 
How  each  and  all  slunk  slyly  away. 
When  my  rent  was  claimed,  and  my  bills  to  pay. 
How  those  that  had  rioted  at  my  cost, 
When  they  saw  that  all  chance  of  suppers  was  lost, 
Turned  off — and  left  me  to  die." 
Lees.  Oh  dear  !    oh  dear  !    I'm  fainting — but.  Doctor,  how  can  you 
eat? — why  you've  devoured  all  the  kidneys. 
Gregory.  Peace!  Perturbed,  spirit  be  still. 
The  Voice. 
"  Hear,  ye  gormandizers,  hear, 
*****  's  poor  starved  ghost  is  near." 
Lees.  Oh  dear  I  I'll  faint. 
Kelly.  Poor  spirit !    Shall  I  question  it  ? 
Omnes.  Oh,  do  !  do  !  Mr.  Kelly. 

Kelly.  Glio«t!  speak,  and  say,  why  art  thou  not  at  rest?  why  art 
thou  wandering  ? 

The  Voice. 
"  Not  bad  enough  for  unending  woe  ; 
Not  good  enough  for  heaven  ; 
Into  limbo  I  might  not  go, — 
For  I  never  had  grace 
To  believe  in  the  place, 
And  away  from  the  gate  I  was  driven. 
Let  me  my  dreary  doom  declare, — 
I  wander  far  through  the  clouded  air ; 
Two  ghosts  behind. 

On  the  wings  of  wind, 
My  terrible  track  pursue. 
Two  burning, blazing  pokers  they  bear; — 
You  knew  them  well — when  on  earth  they  were, 

Deep,  double-dyed,  true  blue. 
Oh,  hear  it,  Gregory  ! — hear  it.  Lees  ! — 
And,  hear  it,  Davy  M'Cleary  ! 
The  horrible  spirits  that  haunt  me  thus, 

Tainting  with  brimstone  the  passing  breeze,' — 
Amongst  you  once  made  a  hell  of  a  fuss. 
And  rail'd  at  papists  till  all  wax'd  weary : — 
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The  one  was  Jack  Gifford,  our  boast  of  old  ; 
The  other,  the  captain,  renowned  and  bold, 
Fitzsimons,  surnamed  Tipperary. 
Oh  !  think  of  their  fate, 
Ere  it  comes  too  late, 
Lay  your  protestant  pride 
And  your  nonsense  aside ; 
Become  liberators. 
And  plain  fish-eaters. 
Oh  !  listen  for  once  to  the  voice  of  him, 

Who  prized  you  all  so  liighly, — 
To  the  spirit,  all  gloomv,  and  ghastly,  and  grim, 

Of  the  murdered,  martyred,  ****     ***«■  *." 

M 'Chary.  Oh  clear!  oh  dear !  I'm  expiring. — Cabbage  and  cut- 
ting and  clipping,  and  all — all  arc  in  judgment  against  me — I'm  lost, 
the  room  is  full  of  brimstone.  (Faints.)  Kelly  and  0' Flanagan  retire 
laughing. 

Codey.  This  is  singular. 

Bethel.  Mighty  odd. 

King.  Very  M'onderful ! 

Stoker.  Not  at  all,  gentlemen  :  I'll  explain  it. — But  the  Doctor  is 
going  to  faint! 

Gregory.  Oh!  dear, where  am  I, — was  it  a  dream? 

Stoker.  Fye,  fye,  Doctor,  cheer  up — I'm  ashamed  of  you,  and  Sir 
Harcourt :  he  calls  him.self  protector  of  the  Protestants — a  precious 
protector !  and  you  are  the  guide — the  pole-ar  star  of  the  barbers. 
Verily,  parson  Suds,  you've  shown  nophick. 

Gregory.  What  do  you  mean.  Mister  Stoker. 

Stoker.  Why,  I  mean  that  your  friend  Mr.  Kelly,  has  been  quizzing 
you,  as  he  has  often  done  before.  Do  you  know  his  companion  ;  he 
that  came  in  and  went  out  with  him  ? 

Gregory.  He  introduced  him  as  Mister  O' Flanagan. 

Stoker.  Mister  O'Bother  !  why,  sir,  that  is  Gallaher,  the  celebrated 
ventriloquist — a  young  man  by  the  by,  who  has  evinced  very  consider- 
able talent  in  his  various  exhibitions :  he  possesses  a  rich  comic  vein, 
and,  what  is  worse,  he  is  a  Papist;  think  of  that;  he  came  here  to 
take  a  rise  out  of  you,  and  Kelly  helped  him. 

Gregory.  Then  it  was  not  Wylie's  ghost? 

Lees.  Fellow  I  keep  your  distance — I  know  you — what  right  had 
you  to  pull  me  just  now  by  the  nose  ? 

Stoker.  To  revive  you,  my  dear  friend  1 

Lees.  Sir !  never  again  take  such  a  liberty  when  you  approach  a 
dignitary  of  the  church,  do  it  with  becoming  respect — but  I  know  you 
are  a  forward  fellow — you  are  the  free  tailor  that  Travers  Burke 
wrote  the  scrap  about — I  have  it  here,  and  I'm  glad  of  it, — he  calls  it 

Billy  Stoker. 

(To  the  tune  of  Alley  Croaker.) 

"  There  was  a  free-tailor  the  faction  made  half-crazy, 
He  wielded  not  his  needle,  for  his  fingers  were  too  lazy, 
At  Daly's,  and  at  Flanagan's,  they  thought  him  a  queer  joker, 
And  christened  him,  Sir  Abeys  Slob,  the  brainless  Billy  Stoker. 
Oh  !  poor  Stoker  ; 
Poor  mutton-headed  Stoker ; 
The  measureless  free-tailor,  the  brainless  Billy  Stoker." 
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King.  Why,  Billy,  when  this  goes  out  on  you,  it  will  be-deril  yoa 
— it  will  make  you  as  ridiculous  as  Billy  Stephens  himself. 

Stephens.  Let  Biily  Stephens  alone.  If  you  said  as  ridiculous  as 
Tighe  Gregory,  or  Timothy  Dryskull,  or  Davy  M'Cleary,  it  might 
do;  but  Mister  Stephens  is  proof  against  all  your  attacks. 

Codey.  "  Cas'd  in  impenetrable"  dullness. 

Stephens.  Yes,  Mr.  Warder,  there  I  claim  kindred  with  you. 

Blacker.  Gentlemen,  drop  this  cavilling ;  I've  a  matter  to  propose^. 
I  want  your  names  as  subscribers  to  the  "  Watchman." 

Codey.  Aye  !  aye  !  a  most  watchmanly  production  ;  quite  fit  for 
the  Bilkey's  guard-room  ;  it  smells  of  the  watchhouse  ! 

Blacker.  It's  a  Protestant  publication,  however,  Gentlemen,  sub- 
scribe ! 

Bethel.  I'll  write  puns  for  it. 

Dryskull.  I'll  praise  it  on  circuit. 

King.  I'll  give  a  few  quills  and  some  paper ! 

Stephens.  I'll  furnish  articles  on  Political  Economy. 

Blacker.  God  forbid:  but  Sir  Harcourt? 

Lees.  I'll  do  nothing. 

Enter  Waiter. 

Gentlemen,  Mrs.  Flanagan  says  you  must  have  the  room  no  more, 
if  you  don't  keep  less  noise  and  better  hours.  (Exit.) 

M'Cleary.  Come  to  the  Ormond — come. 

Stoker.  No,  we  broke  glasses  and  tumblers  there;  O'Neil  will 
have  no  more  to  do  with  the  leaders  of  the  "  Benevolent  Orange 
Society." 

M'Cleary.  Come  to  Daly's  then!  (Exeunt omnes.) 
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God  help  the  poor  Catholics  !  It  is  not  enough  that  the  law  lays 
its  oppressive  hand  upon  them  ; — it  is  not  enough  that  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  privileges  of  the  subject,  that  they  are  degraded 
and  insulted  as  men,  but  they  must  have  their  religion,  their  only 
consolation,  held  up  as  a  thing  of  reproach,  as  a  belief  incompatible 
with  the  duties  of  a  freeman,  as  a  vile  code  of  superstition  and 
slaveiy.  As  might  be  expected  that  portion  of  the  press  which  follows, 
rather  than  leads,  public  opinion,  has  its  unmeaning,  (but  eftectual  for 
the  purposes  of  bigotry,)  fling  against  Catholics,  its  sneer  against 
Popery ;  and  perhaps  we  should  not  feel  surprise  at  finding  those  writers 
who  make  such  specious  pretension  to  political  candour  and  literary 
honesty  following,  the  mercenary  example  of  the  venal  scribes  who 
dael  out  their  daily  lies  in  the  public  prints.  "  Those  who  live  to  please, 
must  please  to  live,"  and  it  would  in  this  age  of  trade  and  commerce,  be 
too  much  to  expect  that  any  publication  which  depends  upon  the 
favour  of  a  faction  or  party,  promulgating  any  doctrine  or  truth  at 
variance  with  the  creed  of  its  supporters  ;  still  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  those  writers,  who  have  advocated  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  to  political  equality,  would  counteract  their  own  apparent 
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good  intentions,  by  misrepresenting,  purposely  and  designedly,  the 
creed  of  the  people  of  Ireland — of  nine  tenths  of  the  Christian  world. 
Such,  however,  is  really  the  fact :  Catholicity  has  to  encounter  the 
rancorous  enmity  of  the  English  press,  from  the  halfpenny  tract  to 
the  six-shilling  quarterly, — from  the  gilt  and  painted  duodecimo  to 
the  umbrageous  quarto.  The  cry  against  the  religion  of  Rome  is  in 
full  chorus, — and  is  heard  alike  in  the  political  essay,  and  the 
critical  dissertation. 

Yet,  if  we  admit  the  truth  of  Christianity,  what  is  there  in  Catho- 
licity which  merits  the  constant  reproach  of  Protestant  writers  ? 
With  the  bulk  of  the  people  habit  has  rendered  a  hatred  of 
"  Popery,"  a  kind  of  physical  aliment.  It  is  a  part  of  the  consti- 
tution, if  you  believe  the  lawyers — it  is  a  portion — the  sweetest 
perhaps,  of  John  Bull's  creed ;  he  was  taught  it  by  his  nurse  ;  he  trans- 
mits it  to  his  children  ;  it  is  therefore  no  crime  of  his — he  is  hardly 
accountable  for  it.  But  the  conduct  of  those  who  know  better  will 
admit  of  no  such  apology.  Do  they  believe  that  Catholicity  is  opposed 
to  an  assertion  of  popular  rights,  that  it  is  more  favourable  than 
Protestantism  to  the  perpetration  of  arbitrary  power  ?  If  they  do, 
they  understand  but  little  of  the  subject — they  know  nothing  of  the 
genius  of  both  religions. 

Catholicity,  in  accordance  with  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ,  pro- 
claims, through  all  its  acts  and  tenets,  the  first  and  most  important 
principle  of  civil  liberty — the  equality  of  mankind  !  It  goes  further, 
and  renders  unqualified  despotism  impossible,  by  refusing  to  give 
kings  or  rulers  supremacy  in  spiritual  matters.  It  can  exist,  and 
has  existed,  in  spite  of  temporal  authority  ;  it  is  the  only  religion 
which  practically  inculcates  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  conscience 
free — the  opinion  unfettered,  by  refusing  to  surrender  this  divine 
right  of  man,  to  the  dictation  of  arbitrary  power.  But  it  is  said,  the 
discipline  of  the  Catholic  church  tends  to  beget  in  its  followers,  ab- 
ject notions  of  submission — feelings  favourable  to  despotism ;  and  this 
notion  has  prevailed  pretty  generally  since  the  Reformation.  It  is, 
however,  founded  on  misconception,  on  an  ignorance  of  that  discipline 
upon  which  the  charge  is  grounded. 

Contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  nothing  can  be  more 
purely  republican  than  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
In  every  government,  in  every  institution  of  men,  despotism  must 
reside  somewhere.  There  must  be  an  authority  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine final  appeals ;  some  one  authorized  to  act  for  the  whole.  In 
circumscribing  this  authority,  or  rendering  it  incapable  of  abusing  its 
trust,  is  all  that  human  wisdom,  and  human  means,  can  accomplish. 
In  England,  laws  and  institutions  are  multiplied  for  this  purpose ; 
and  in  states  purely  democratic,  there  has  been  either  a  president  or 
council  to  carry  the  laws  into  execution.  All  that  could  be  done, 
by  way  of  preserving  the  office  from  abuse,  was,  by  making  the 
officer  elective,  the  term  of  authority  to  extend  to  a  certain  period,  or 
to  endure  for  life.  Now,  how  can  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic 
church,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  inculcate  slavish  sentiments  of 
abject  submission?  Is  the  popedom  hereditary?  Does  his  holiness 
possess  despotic  power  over  the  church  of  which  he  is  the  head  ? 
By  no  means ;  he  is  elected  to  the  chair  of  Peter,  and  cannot  be- 
queath it ;  he  cannot  promulgate,  abrogate,  or  alter,  a  single  article  of 
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faith ;  and,  in  things  of  great  moment,  but  of  less  consequence,  nothing 
he  does  is  binding  on  the  Catholic  community,  unless  it  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Catholic  prelates  scattered  over  the  world.  These  prelates 
are  as  independent  of  his  Holiness  as  they  possibly  could  be,  while 
they  perform  their  duties  with  fidelity ;  and  this  freedom  from  inter- 
ference runs  through  the  whole  ecclesiastical  arrangement  of  the 
church.  The  archbishops  are  not  reraoveable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
pope,  the  bishops  are  not  removeable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  arch- 
bishops, and  the  parish  priests  are  not  removeable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  bishops.  Despotism  is  removed  from  all  its  details  ;  the  whim 
and  caprice  of  those  in  power  is  most  effectually  guarded  against, 
while  the  unity  of  faith,  and  the  proper  discharge  of  duties,  is  pro- 
vided for  in  a  most  admirable  manner,  by  giving  to  each  department 
of  the  governing  power,  that  quantum  of  authority,  and  no  more, 
which  is  calculated  to  secure  a  proper  obedience,  devoid  of  fear  or 
subserviency.  With  temporal  rulers,  Catholicity  seeks  no  alliance 
through  principle  or  necessity ;  its  teachers  are  best  employed  when 
unconnected  with  governments ;  and  when  it  becomes  the  religion  of 
the  state,  the  monarch  is  excluded  from  wresting  its  tenets  to  the 
purposes  of  despotism.  Churchmen  may  become  knaves  or  syco- 
phants, but  the  Catholic  religion  soars  above  their  corruption,  and 
asserts  its  native  independence.  Can  any  of  these  arguments  be  ad- 
vanced, with  truth,  in  favour  of  Protestantism? 

But,  we  may  be  told  that  facts  contradict  our  theory.  We  deny 
it;  Catholicity  has  ever  been,  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  the  friend 
of  man.  To  it  we  are  indebted  for  civilization,  literature,  and  the 
science,  which  teaches  the  necessity  of  setting  limits  to  power. 
This,  necessarily,  arose  in  the  minds  of  men  from  contemplating  the 
order  and  utility  of  the  government  of  the  church  ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  churchmen,  in  the  early  ages,  the  firm  advocates  of  popular 
rights ;  and,  subsequently,  the  only  friends  of  the  poor,  against  the 
tyranny  and  exactions  of  the  feudal  chiefs,  titled  robbers,  and  mur- 
derers, who  would  have  perpetuated  bad  government  and  barbarism, 
were  it  not  for  the  light  which  the  church  continued  to  emit  on  the 
visible  darkness  of  Europe.  ^*  Ay,  but,"  say  our  opponents,  "  look 
to  Spain  and  Italy, — see  the  priests  and  monks  there,  the  firm  up- 
holders of  despotism."  In  the  first  place,  we  doubt  the  fact  taken 
here  for  granted ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  have  to  observe,  that 
Catholics,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  have  no  exemption  from  the 
consequences  of  ignorance  or  extreme  folly.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  have  been  some  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  in  every  age,  who 
have  done  no  great  honour  to  human  nature ;  but  their  conduct,  so 
far  from  being  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  their  church,  was  in  despite 
of  the  tenets  it  tacitly  teaches.  But  we  should  not  confine  our  eye 
to  the  spots  on  the  sun,  but,  regarding  its  whole  effulgence,  admit,  at 
once,  its  virtues  and  utility.  Ecclesiastics  are  men,  and  if  they  do 
not  always  rise  above  the  spirit  of  their  age  and  country,  we  should 
recollect  that,  if  Galileo  was  proscribed,  an  assembly  of  Presbyters, 
in  Scotland,  at  a  more  enlightened  period,  prohibited  the  use  of  win- 
nowing machines ;  an  artificial  wind  being,  in  their  opinion,  contrary 
to  God's  divine  word  ! 

Of  the  spiritual  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  shall  say 
nothing  here ;  but,  in  this  imiperfect  view  of  its  discipline,  enough  is 
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advanced  to  prove — demonstrate,  that  Catholics  are  not  necessarily 
advocates,  either  of  arbitrary  power  or  revolution,  for  they  are  charged 
with  both  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  they  understand  the  temporal 
arrangements  of  their  church,  the  more  they  must  become  in  love  with 
a  limited  monarchy,  or  a  well-planned  scheme  of  republicanism.  But, 
as  the  most  ignorant  of  them  know  that  religion  has  nothing  to  do 
with  politics — that  the  Pope  has  no  authority  to  prescribe  to  them  a 
form  of  government,  perhaps  they  are  influenced  solely  by  those  cir- 
cumstances which  act  upon  the  allegiance  of  their  fellow-subjects.  It 
must  be  obvious,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  Ca- 
tholicity which  deserves  the  reproaches  daily  cast  upon  it  by  the  con- 
ductors of  the  English  press.  It  is  time,  however,  that  they  were 
taught  to  be  more  circumspect — that  you  vshall  not  offend  with  im- 
punity. 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  these  remarks,  preparatory  to  our 
observations  on  the  pamphlet  before  us.  Dr.  Lingard  is  an  English 
Catholic  clergyman,  who  iias  written  a  history,  at  least,  equal  to  the 
best  works  of  Robertson,  Hume,  or  Gibbon,  as  to  style,  and  very 
superior  to  them,  as  far  as  research  and  learning  were  concerned. 

"  It  did  not  escape  me,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  when  I  first  sate  down  to  write  the 
History  of  England,  that  I  had  imposed  on  myself  a  toilsome  and  invidious  task. 
I  foresaw  that  it  would  require  habits  of  patient  research,  and  incessant  application; 
that  I  should  frequently  be  obliged  to  contradict  the  statements  of  favourite  writers, 
occasionally  perhaps  to  offend  the  political  or  religious  partialities  of  my  readers  ; 
and  that  my  pretensions  to  accuracy  would  provoke  others  to  seek  out  and  expose 
those  casual  errors,  which  no  human  vigilance  can  totally  exclude  from  long  and 
laborious  compositions.  But  the  knowledge  of  these  inconveniences  did  not  divert 
rae  from  my  purpose.  I  have  pursued  it  faithfully  and  fearlessly  through  six  quarto 
volumes,  and  have  brought  down  the  history  from  the  first  invasion  by  the  Romans 
to  the  death  of  Charles  the  First. 

"As  the  work  issued  from  the  press,  it  gradually  attracted  notice.  By  some 
writers  it  was  honoured  with  the  meed  of  their  approbation  :  ethers  selected  certain 
portions  for  the  subject  of  animadversion.  To  these  I  made  no  reply,  intending  to 
reserve  myself  till  the  completion  of  my  labours,  and  then,  in  a  general  answer,  to 
admit  emendation,  where  I  found  myself  in  error,  and  to  defend  my  former  state- 
ments, where  I  thought  them  captiously  or  wantonly  assailed. 

From  this  resolution  he  has  receded,  in  consequence  of  an  article, 
extended  over  upwards  of  sixty  pages  in  the  eighty-seventh  number 
of  the  Edmburg  Review,  the  import  of  which  will  be  collected  from 
the  following  extract,  being  the  reviewer's  third  paragraph  : — 

"  Finding  that,  even  in  the  history  of  so  remote  an  age  (Saxon- Anglo),  zeal  for 
his  order  had  made  him  forgetful  of  his  duty  as  an  historian,  we  had  little  doubt, 
that,  if  we  selected  for  examination  a  more  trying  period,  where  the  credit  and 
interests  of  his  church  were  more  directly  concerned,  we  should  see  displayed  in  a 
stronger  light  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  author :  and,  adhering  to  our  former 
rule,  of  not  intermeddling  with  the  disputes  between  the  Roman  and  the  Anglican 
church,  we  rnade  choice  of  his  account  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  as  the 
next  subject  for  ouv  critical  dissection.  If  this  was  an  event  calculated  to  excite 
or  imbitter  his  religious  animosities,  it  was  for  that  very  reason  the  business  of  a 
cautious  historian  to  be  on  his  guard  against  them.  If  it  was  a  transaction,  re- 
specting which  the  English  public  were  comparatively  but  slightly  informed,  it 
became  more  imperatively  his  duty,  not  to  take  advantage  of  tlieir  ignorance,  to 
mislead  and  deceive  them.  We  do  not  deny,  that,  from  the  specimen  we  had 
already  had  of  Dr.  Lingard's  talents  for  ecclesiastical  controversy,  we  were  pre- 
pared for  many  errors  and  misrepresentations  in  this  part  of  his  work.  And  cer- 
tainly we  have  not  been  mistaken  in  our  anticipations.     The  harvest  has  been 
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infinitely  more  abundant  than  we  had  expected,  and  our  opinion  of  Dr.  Lingard, 

as  an  historian,  has  in  the  same  proportion  declined." 

The  reader  might  be  led  to  think,  from  this  swelling  opening,  that 
something  extraordinary  was  coming — that  the  reviewer  was  about  to 
demolish  the  historian's  character  by  proofs  of  delinquency ;  but,  it 
appears,  his  ire  was  provoked  *  by  a  short  note,  on  a  subject  uncon- 
nected with  English  history  : — ■ 

"  In  my  history  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,"  says  Dr.  Lingard,  "  I  was  led  to 
notice,  at  some  length,  the  Parisian  massacre  in  1572,  not  so  much  because  it 
belonged  to  the  subject,  as  that  I  might  conform  to  the  practice  of  preceding 
writers.  But  at  the  same  time  I  ventured  to  depart  from  the  common  opinion, 
that  it  was  the  effect  of  a  preconcerted  plot,  and  to  consider  it  as  the  sudden 
result  of  an  accidental  and  unforeseen  event.  I  was,  indeed,  aware,  as  old 
Mathieu  had  taught  me  in  his  narrative  of  the  same  transaction,  that  it  is  not 
always  prudent  to  advocate  the  cause  of  truth  in  opposition  to  accredited  error  : 
and  I  readily  foresaw  that  the  statement  which  I  should  make,  would  excite  sur- 
prise, and  provoke  contradiction.  But  the  fact  appeared  to  me  a  proper  subject 
for  historical  inquiry ;  and  the  consideration  that  two  centuries  and  a  half  have 
elapsed  since  it  happened,  that  time  lias  been  allowed  for  passion  to  cool,  and 
prejudice  to  wear  away,  determined  me  to  commit  my  opinion  fairly  and  fearlessly 
to  the  candour  and  discernment  of  my  readers." 

And  for  doing  this  the  reviewer  charges  him  with,  first,  perverting 
facts  to  serve  the  cause  of  his  religion ;  secondly,  with  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  authors  he  ought  to  have  consulted;  and,  thirdly,  with 
misquoting  the  authors  he  did  consult. 

Now,  unfortunately  for  the  reviewer,  if  Dr.  Lingard  had  been  silly 
enough  to  think  religion  served  by  falsehood,  he  would  have  prefer- 
red the  old  version  of  the  story,  thereby  throwing  all  the  blame  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  on  the  French  government;  bilt  having 
discovered  the  truth,  he  states  it,  though  it  charges  much  of  the 
blood  that  was  spilt  to  a  spirit  of  bigotry  and  revenge  in  the  Catholic 
populace. 

Dr.  Lingard  has  completely  turned  the  tables  on  the  reviewer  re- 
specting authorities  and  quotations;  and  establishes,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt,  the  truth  of  his  original  statement.  After  adducing 
his  proofs,  he  proceeds: — ■ 

"  It  was  this  which  caused  me  to  remark  in  a  note,  that  the  hypothesis  of  my 
opponents  was  '  unsupported  by  contemporary  authority  ;'  an  observation  which 
has  aroused  the  astonishment  and  ire  of  the  reviewer.  '  Unsupported  by  contem- 
porary authority  !'  he  exclaims,  'why  :  it  was  maintained  by  Capilupi  at  Rome  in 
in  the  month  of  September,  it  was  believed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  in  October,  it 
was  asserted  by  an  orator  in  the  assembly  of  the  huguenots  of  Dauphin^  in  De- 
cember, and  it  was  assumed  as  true  by  the  ex-jesuit  Masson  in  1575.'  All  this  I  am 
ready  to  grant,  and  even  more.  But  from  what  source  did  these  persons  derive 
their  knowledge  ?  As  well  might  you  appeal  to  the  French  orators  and  writers  of 
pamphlets,  for  contemporary  authority  to  prove  that  the  attempt  to  destroy  the 
first  consul  by  the  explosion  of  the  '  infernal  machine,'  in  the  year  1800,  originated 
with  Mr.  Windham  and  his  colleagues  in  the  British  ministry.  A  broad  distinc- 
tion should  be  drawn  between  authority  for  a  public  fact,  and  authority  for  a  secret 
design.  The  fact  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  :  its  truth  may  be  easily  ascertained. 
I  would  admit  even  Capilupi  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  as  authority  for  the  fact 

*  "  The  article,"  says  the  doctor,  in  a  note  in  the  review,  "  was  provoked  by 
a  letter  in  a  newspaper,  which  was  so  worded,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  com- 
ing from  me.  I,  therefore,  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  I  was  not  privy 
either  to  the  writing  or  the  publication  of  that  letter." 
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of  the  massacre.  But  a  design,  supposed  to  have  been  formed  and  conducted  in 
privacy  and  concealment,  unless  it  be  necessarily  implied  in  the  result,  requires 
very  different  proof.  Its  existence  can  be  shewn  only  by  the  confession 
of  the  parties,  or  by  the  testimony  of  those,  who  have  derived  their 
knowledge  from  those  parties.  Such  confession  or  testimony  would  be  authority, 
and  contemporary  authority.  But  does  any  such  exist  ?  Was  any  such  ever  known 
to  exist  ?  No :  my  opponent  '  has  not  the  hardihood'  to  assert  it.  Where  then 
is  his  contemporary  authority  V 

"  I  added  that  I  had  taken  a  few  additional  circumstances  from  the  memoirs  of 
Tavannes,  who  was  in  the  Louvre,  and  one  of  the  devisers  of  the  massacre.  On 
this  the  reviewer  remarks  that,  '  if  Dr.  Lingard  had  in  reality  read  the  book,  he 
must  have  known  that  it  was  composed  not  by  the  marshal  himself,  but  by  his  soa 
John,  Viscount  de  Tavannes.' — That  the  memoirs  were  composed  by  the  viscount 
for  the  instruction  of  his  family,  I  know  :  but  I  conceive  that  there  is  to  be  found 
in  them  that,  which  may  fairly  be  taken  for  the  testimony  of  the  marshal  himself, 
transmitted  to  us  through  his  son.  When  the  viscount  comes  to  the  summer  of 
1572,  he  gives  us  several  papers,  certainly  written  by  his  father,  and  details  several 
particulars  which  he  could  hardly  have  derived  from  any  other  source.  The  re- 
viewer, indeed,  tells  us  '  that  he  was  too  young  to  be  admitted  into  the  private 
councils  where  the  massacre  was  devised,'  (which  is  probably  true ;)  and  that 
'  he  had  too  severe  a  father  to  venture  on  questioning  him,  or  attempting  to  pene- 
trate into  his  secrets;'  which  is  very  ingeniously  put  forward,  not  because  it  is 
true,  but  because  it  may  serve  to  parry  my  argument.  In  defiance,  however,  of  the 
reviewer,  the  viscount  tells  us,  that  he  did  procure  information  from  his  father. 
The  greater  part  of  the  marshal's  political  life  passed  before  the  birth,  or  during 
the  infancy  and  boyhood,  of  the  son  :  but  there  was  one  part  of  the  facts  which  the 
viscount  relates,  of  which  he  was  the  eye  witness,  and  of  which  he  derived  the 
knowledge  from  his  father.  '  J'ai  veu,  j'ai  sceu  partie  des  fails  de  M.  de  Tavan- 
nes, mon  pere.'  Now  it  so  happens,  that  this  part  is  that  which  comprehends 
the  massacre.  He  was  then  attending  his  father  at  court :  he  was  soliciting  from 
the  king  an  appointment  to  one  of  the  offices  held  by  the  marshal ;  and  he  was 
actually  employed  in  the  Louvre  on  the  very  night  of  the  massacre.  All  this  1 
.  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  explain  to  my  readers,  particularly  as  my  limits  were 
so  confined  :  and  I  have  yet  to  learn,  that  my  silence  was  any  fraud  on  their  cre- 
dulity. But,  adds  the  reviewer,  '  the  father  survived  the  massacre  only  eleven 
months,  and  the  son,  who  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  passed  a  great  ])art  of 
the  interval  in  Rochelle,  at  a  distance  from  him,  and  did  not  finish  the  miscella- 
neous composition  called  the  Memoires  de  Tavannes,  till  fifty  years  afterwards.' 
At  what  period  he  finished  the  memoirs,  or  whether  he  did  not  write  them  long 
before  he  made  the  last  corrections,  is  of  little  consequence.  If  the  reviewer 
means  to  assert  that  the  viscount  had  few  opportunities  of  consulting  his  father 
after  the  massacre,  be  it  so  :  I  shall  not  contradict  him  :  but  if  he  intend  to  in- 
sinuate that  he  had  no  opportunity  during  the  period  of  the  massacre,  I  shall 
answer  that  such  insinuation  is  opposed  by  the  very  declaration  of  the  writer,  and 
by  the  several  passages,  in  which  he  details  his  own  proceedings  on  that  night  of 
bloodshed  and  horror." 

What  will  the  admirers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  say  to  the  fol- 
lowing? 

"  In  a  short  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  I  had  briefly  mentioned  this  letter  (of 
Philip  of  Spain,)  in  proof  of  ray  assertion  :  and  the  reviewer  snatches  the  opportu- 
nity to  charge  me  with  the  guilt  of  suppressing  some  of  these  particulars  :  as  if  it 
were  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  convert  his  notes  into  dissertations,  and  to  fill  his 
pages  with  every  trifling  circumstance,  which  a  captious  opponent  may  think 
favourable  to  his  own  hypothesis.  Nor  is  this  all.  If  we  may  believe  him,  I  have 
suppressed  the  important  information  that  *  the  historian  who  procured  this  cor- 
respondence, was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was 
concerted  at  this  meeting.'  Now  I  must  beg  of  the  reader  to  notice  the  very 
ingenious  process  by  which  this  imaginary  suppression  is  proved.  'The  historian,' 
says  he,  '  adds  that  many  have  thought  the  massacre  of  the  heretics  at  Paris, 
VOL.  I.  P 
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executed  seven  years  afterwards,  was  planned  at  this  interview  ;  id  quod  mihi 
neque  abnuere  neque  uffirmare  promptum  fuerit,  potius  inclinat  animus  ut  credam  / 
This,  at  first  view,  has  a  plausible  appearance :  but  a  reference  to  the  original  will 
instantly  expose  the  fraud.  The  words  are — Id,  quod  mihi  neque  abnuere  neque 
affirmare  promptum  fuerit.  Potius  inclinat  animus  ut  credam,  et  mutua  Gallo- 
rum  in  Belgium,  atque  hinc  in  Galtiam  adversus  religionis  principumque  rebelles 
auxilia,  quae  saepius  dehinc  submissa  vidimus,  et  Caroli  regis  cum  Elizabedia 
Maximiliani  imperatoris  filia  matrimonium,  quinto  post  anno  celebratum,  ab  eo 
coUoquio  provenisse.  Now,  if  this  passage  be  compared  with  the  quotation  by 
the  reviewer,  it  will  be  found  that,  to  efi'ect  his  pvirpose,  he  has  taken  the  last  of  the 
two  sentences,  and  divided  it  into  unequal  portions.  Of  these,  the  first  and  shorter 
he  adds  to  die  sentence  preceding,  as  one  of  its  component  parts  :  of  the  second^ 
which  after  tlie  division  retains  no  meaning,  he  does  not  make  mention  :  he  con- 
ceals the  mutilated  remains  from  the  eye  of  the  reader,  though  he  has  carefully 
surveyed  them  himself,  and  discovered  that  they  include  a  hint  of  mutual  assist- 
ance. The  contrivance  is  ingenious  :  Strada  is  made  to  say  the  very  reverse  of 
that  which  he  really  said  :  he  is  made  to  say  that  he  inclines  to  adopt  the  opinion 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  Parisian  massacre  was  concerted  at  Bayonne ; 
whereas,  he  really  says  that,  instead  of  adopting  tliat  opinion,  he  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  two  other  things,  viz.  the  occasional  supply  of  aid  from  one  crown  to 
the  other,  and  the  marriage  of  Charles  to  the  daughter  of  tlie  emperor,  were  the 
real  effects  of  the  conference.  To  characterize  this  most  singular  perversion  of 
testimony,  I  shall  not  borrow  any  of  those  offensive  terms  which  are  of  such  frequent 
use,  in  the  reviewer's  vocabulary.  I  will  not  call  it  carelessness  or  ignorance, 
bad  faith  or  misrepresentation,  indifference  to  historical  accuracy,  or  an  attempt 
to  deceive  the  reader.  Perhaps  it  was  no  more  than  an  oversight,  occasioned  by 
precipitancy,  by  that  eagerness  for  victory,  which  so  often  blinds  and  misleads  the 
judgment.  But,  be  it  what  it  may,  the  detection  will  teach  him  this  useful  lesson, 
tliat  it  becomes  the  man,  who  has  to  crave  forbearance  for  his  own  delinquencies, 
to  view  with  a  more  indulgent  eye  the  failings,  whether  they  be  real  or  only 
imaginary,  of  others." 

*'  The  reviewer  concludes  thus :  *  We  are  tired,  and  so  probably  are  our  readers, 
wiUi  tracing  Dr.  Lingard  through  his  numerous  mistakes  and  misrepresentations  ; 
and,  if  the  instances  of  carelessness  and  bad  faitli,  which  we  have  collected  from  so 
small  a  portion  of  his  book,  are  insufficient  to  convince  them  that  truth  is  neglected 
in  his  history,  and  that  prejudice  and  partiality  usurp  its  place,  we  despair  of 
producing  conviction.'  On  the  arrogant  and  insulting  tone  of  this  paragraph  f 
shall  make  no  comment.  The  review  and  the  vindication  are  now  before  the 
public  ;  and  the  public  must  judge  between  us." 

One  more  instance  of  bad  faith  in  the  reviewer,  and  we  have  done 
with  the  charlatan. 

"  To  prove  die  existence  of  a  preconcerted  plot  to  get  possession  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  huguenots,  the  reviewer  appeals  to  a  confidential  communication  made  by 
Tavannes  to  tin;  king,  in  1571.  'The  marshal,' he  says,  'there  discusses  in 
what  manner  hostilities  are  likely  to  be  renewed.  He  pronounces  that  the  war 
will  recommence  by  one  party  attempting  to  seize  on  the  chief  persons  of  the  op- 
posite side,  and  recommends  various  precautionary  measures  to  the  king  and  his 
brothers,  to  guaid  them  from  sudden  attack.  With  respect  to  the  huguenots,  he 
observes,  that  to  surprise  the  places  they  possess,  to  extinguish  their  religion,  or  to 
break  their  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  is  impossible,  '  Ainsi,  il  n'y  a  moyen 
que  de  prendre  les  chefs  tout  a  la  fois,  pour  y  mettre  un  fin.'  '  Les  choses,'  he 
adds,  '  sont  en  bon  train  pour  venir  au  dessus  des  affaires,  pourvu  que  I'on  ne  se 
laisse  attraper :  et  leur  faut  tenir  parole,  pour  ne  leur  donner  occasion  de  pren- 
dre les  armes.' 

"  This  passage  is  a  most  valuable  specimen  of  the  art  of  the  reviewer.  By 
bringing  into  juxta- position  passages  which  lie  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and 
by  converting  the  premises  into  die  conclusion,  and  the  conclusion  into  the  pre- 
mises, he  has  cotitrived  to  communicate  to  the  memoir  of  Travennes  a  meaning 
which  was  never  contemplated  by  that  statesman.  His  object  was  to  warn  the 
king  of  the  danger,  and  to  propose  precautions  against  the  possibility  of  a  sur- 
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■prise.  In  the  prefece  he  remarks,  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  two  parties  will  com- 
pel them  to  observe  the  articles  of  pacification,  though,  to  judge  from  expe- 
rience, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  either  of  them  will  seize  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, if  any  such  should  offer,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest  at  once.  Now, 
nothing  can  be  so  likely  to  effect  this,  as  for  one  of  the  parties  to  make  prisoners 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  other :  for  it  is  as  impossible  for  the  huguenots  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  whole  kingdom,  as  for  the  royalists  to  surprise  the  places  of 
the  huguenots,  reduce  their  religion,  and  break  their  foreign  alliances.  This,  then, 
the  capture  of  the  chiefs  of  one  party  by  the  other,  is  the  only  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  contest  for  ever  :  now,  that  the  royalists  should  obtain  possession  of 
the  huguenot  chiefs  is  out  of  the  question  :  they  are  always  on  their  guard.  But 
let  not  the  king  deceive  himself;  it  will  be  easy  for  the  huguenots  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  royal  family,  unless  precautions  are  employed.  For  there  is  no 
place,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  where  they  cannot  collect,  within 
twenty-four  hours,  seven  or  eight  hundred  horsemen,  besides  their  adherents  in 
attendance  on  the  court,  or  resident  in  the  capital.  After  this  preface,  he  details 
his  plan  for  keeping  on  all  occasions  so  large  a  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
court,  as  may  render  a  surprise  impracticable  ;  and  then  concludes  by  observing, 
that  the  king  is  now  in  the  way  of  getting  over  his  difficulties,  if  he  does  not  al- 
low himself  to  be  surprised.  He  must  keep  faith  with  the  huguenots,  that  they 
may  not  have  a  pretext  to  arm  in  their  own  defence,  but  tliat  he  may  have  time  to 
arm  before  them  :  for  if  he  have  time,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  be  continually 
beaten.  The  only  danger  is  in  a  surprise  :  that  would  be  certain  ruin ;  but 
against  that  the  plan  which  he  has  proposed  will  prove  a  safeguard. 

"  This  is  the  substance  of  the  memoir,  and  I  have  given  it  at  some  length,  that 
the  reader  may  observe  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  reviewer  has  misrepresented 
its  meaning,  in  the  passage  which  I  have  already  quoted  from  him ;  and  may  ad- 
mire the  boldness  with  which  he  proceeds  to  assert,  that  '  tlie  policy  here  re- 
commended by  Tavannes  is  pre ci  ;ely  that  which  the  court  is  charged  by  its  ene- 
mies with  having  followed  ;  viz.  to  quiet  the  suspicions  of  tlie  huguenots  by  a 
faithful  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  confidence  inspired 
by  that  conduct,  to  bring  together  and  secure  their  chiefs.'  Nothing  can  be 
more  plain  than  that  Tavannes  anticipated  no  such  thing  as  the  possibility  of 
bringing  together  and  securing  the  chiefs.  The  advantage  which  he  expected 
from  the  faithful  execution  of  the  treaty,  was  the  opportunity  of  being  the  first  in 
arms,  which  he  was  confident  would  give  the  victory  to  the  king  in  every  suc- 
ceeding engagement.  '  Car  si  sa  majeste  a  ce  loisir  (de  lever  les  armes  premi- 
ereraent),  c'est  chose  seure  qu'ils  seront  toujours  battus.'  " 

Dr.  Lingard  bestows  two  concludina;  chapter^  on  a  brace  of  critics, 
who  have  likewise  assailed  him — Dr.  Todd,  in  defence  of  the  notori- 
ous Cranmer — and  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  defence  of  that  piece  of 
prudery,  Anne  Boleyn.  As  these  are  subjects  which  we  expect 
shortly  to  come  before  us  in  a  very  novel  and  very  conclusive  form, 
we  shall  reserve  all  our  gallantry  and  piety  for  the  occasion. 
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We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr.  Hardiman,  and  his  able  coad- 
jutors, have  nearly  finished  their  truly  national  task  of  collecting  and  translating 
the  ancient  poetry  of  their  country.  The  bardic  remains  of  Ireland  are  extremely 
rare  ;  they  lie  scattered  through  numerous  old  manuscripts  in  private  and  public 
collections,  and  many  of  them  are  only  to  be  found  among  the  peasantry  of  the 
country,  who  have  handed  them  down  orally  from  father  to  son,  in  the  same  way 
as  nursery  rhymes  are  learnt  in  our  childhood.  It  required  no  small  degree  of 
talent,  and  of  patient  research,  to  collect  materials  from  such  sources;  but  tliose 
who  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Hardiman  feel  that  the  task  could  not 
have  fallen  into  abler  hands.  As  an  antiquarian  he  ranks  deservedly  high,  and 
we  believe  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  in  Ireland,  complimented  him  very  highly  as 
such.    The  work,  we  believe,  will  be  called,  "The  Minstrel  of  Ireland,"  and  will 
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contain  about  one  hundred  songs,  odes,  elegies,  &c.  some  of  which  are  of  very 
early  date.  About  one  third  of  the  number  are  by  Carolan,  who  has  hitherto  been 
considered  as  a  musician  more  than  a  poet.  The  English  versification  of  this 
portion  of  the  work  has  been  wholly  undertaken  by  Mr.  Furlong,  whose  ability 
for  the  task,  we  anticipate,  will  be  universally  acknowledged  when  the  volume 
appears.  The  remainder  of  the  pieces  will  be  from  the  pens  of  Mr.  Furlong,  Dr. 
Drummond,  author  of  the  "  Giant's  Causeway"  Counsellor  D'Alton,  and  others. 
Some  account  of  the  Bards,  and  a  valuable  body  of  notes,  will  be  appended,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Ilardiraan.  Several  embellishments  will  be  given,  one  of  which 
will  be  a  portrait  of  Carolan,  engraved  from  a  picture,  the  only  authentic  likeness 
in  existence. 

The  White  Boy,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Dublin  and  London  Maga- 
zine, having  created  a  great  interest,  will  shortly  be  published  in  a  separate  volume. 
The  fidelity  of  its  pictures  of  national  character  and  iiabits  will  be  gready 
heightened  by  its  talented  author,  who  is  enlarging  and  greatly  altering  it,  previous 
to  republication. 

Nortfiei-n  Discoveries — The  Russian  American  Company  are  fitting  out  an  ex- 
pedition to  explore  the  western  coasts  of  North  America,  towards  the  Frozen  Sea, 
and  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  by  Captain  Parry  and  Captain  Franklin. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  diat  Arlis's  Pocket  Magazine  has  got 
into  new  hands,  and  we  feel  confident  that  this  once  very  beautiful  little  work 
will  soon  assume  all  its  former  attractions,  and  become  as  great  a  favourite  as 
formerly.  Its  late  proprietor,  having  from  unavoidable  circumstances,  arising 
from  the  pressure  of  the  times,  been  compelled  to  omit  the  engravings,  the  work 
in  consequence  suffered  in  sale  very  materially  ;  but  we  doubt  not  it  will  soon 
revive,  as  a  splendid  series  of  engravings  are  promised,  and  much  additional  talent 
in  the  literary  department. 

Tiie  Annual  Peerage  of  the  British  Empire,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 
The   author  of "  Consistency,"  "  Perseverance,"  &c.  has   in  the  press,  The 
System,  a  Tale  of  the  \\'est  Indies. 

The  first  part  of  Eccentric  Tales,  which  has  been  some  time  announced,  will 
be  publislied  early  in  the  year.  The  first  tale  is  called.  The  Troubadour,  and  is 
to  be  embellished  with  about  five  coloured  etchings,  by  George  Cruickshank, 
from  sketches,  by  the  author,  Alfred  CrowquiU,  Esij. 

The  poet  Campbell  has  been  chosen  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Brougham. 

Mr.  Humphreys,  one  of  the  authors  of  The  Picture  of  Greece,  died  lately 
near  Zante. 

Mr.  Northcote,  die  historical  painter  and  royal  academician,  has  in  the  press  a 
volume  of  original  fables,  one  hundred  in  number,  and  which  will  be  embellished 
with  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  wood-engravings,  executed,  large  and  small, 
in  die  first  style  of  the  art.  The  invention  of  many  of  the  designs  is  by  Mr. 
Northcote  himself;  but  the  whole  of  the  drawings,  as  well  as  the  invention  of  the 
entire  series  of  tail-pieces,  &c.,  is  by  Mr.  Harvey,  to  whose  graver  we  owe  the 
admirable  wood-engraving  of  Dentatus.  Fifty-six  of  the  engravings  are  the 
work  of  five  or  six  artists  of  established  reputation  ;  but  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  three  hundred  are  by  a  young  artist  of  the  name  of  Jackson. 

Longevity  of  Animals. — A  little  treatise  by  Aristotle,  on  the  length  of  the  lives 
of  animals,  has  recently  been  republished  at  Gottingen,  with  notes  by  Professor 
Schultz.  These  notes  contain  a  summary  of  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject  by 
the  moderns.  M.  Schultz  gives  an  account  of  some  very  curious  experiments  on 
cercaeriae  ephemera ;  and,  although,  of  all  vertebral  animals,  birds  are  those 
which  have  the  shortest  lives,  he  brings  forward,  in  opposition  to  these  beings  of 
a  few  hours,  the  instance  of  a  paroquet,  carried,  in  1633,  from  Italy  into  France, 
which  was  still  living  in  1743,  and  which,  consequently,  was  above  one  hundred 
and  ten  years  old.  He  also  quotes  the  no  less  remarkable  fact  of  a  fish,  taken  at 
Kayserlautern,  in  1497,  in  a  reservoir,  where  it  had  been  deposited  two  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  years  before,  as  appeared  from  a  ring  of  copper  with  which  its 
head  was  encircled.  Whales,  which,  according  to  Buffon,  live  for  one  thou- 
sand years,  are  not  forgotten  ;  but  M.  Schultz  prudently  observes,  tliat  the  cele- 
brated naturalist  may,  perhaps,  have  been  deceived  on  that  point. 
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The  increasing  circulation  of  the  Ladies'  Pocket  Magazine,  which  has  now 
finished  its  third  year,  has  induced  its  proprietor  to  greatly  improve  its  contents 
and  embellishments ;  and  on  the  first  of  January  it  appears,  with  its  additional 
attractions.  Nothing  but  an  extensive  sale  could  possibly  repay  the  expenses  of 
producing  so  cheap  a  publication.  In  the  present  number,  for  sixpence,  we  have 
a  very  charming  engraving  on  steel,  by  Mr.  H.  Meyer,  of  the  Brigand's  Bride;  a 
very  neat  little  wood-cut  of  the  Tomb  of  Abelard  and  He.'oise,  in  Pere  la  Chaise  i 
two  coloured  plates  of  London  Fashions,  and  some  very  pretty  tales,  poetry,  &c. 
by  various  writers.  Anotlier  edition  is  to  be  published  at  one  shilling,  with  the 
addition  of  coloured  plates  of  Paris  Fashions,  and  proof  impressions  of  the  other 
embellishments.  This  is  the  only  publication  which  contains  both  London  and 
Paris  Fashions. 

The  success  of  the  Ladies'  Pocket  Magazine  has  been  the  means  of  producing 
a  Gentleman's  Pocket  Magazine,  printed  and  embellished  in  a  similar  style. 
The  first  number,  for  January,  is  to  be  embellished  with  a  very  exquisite  engrav- 
ing on  steel,  by  Mr.  Freeman,  of  the  Dog  of  the  Monastery,  from  the  celebrated 
and  interesting  painting  of  Wafflard  ;  a  very  humourous  and  characteristic 
coloured  sketch  of  the  Parish  Beadle,  designed  and  etched  by  the  unrivalled 
George  Cruikshank ;  and  a  wood-cut,  by  Mr.  White,  of  the  Beadle  and  Idle 
Boys,  after  Hogarth.  In  the  literary  department  will  be  found  a  variety  of  prose 
and  poetical  articles,  by  various  writers.  And  all  this  is  published  at  the  trifling 
sum  of  sixpence.  Another  edition,  at  one  shilling,  will  appear,  with  proof 
plates  and  additional  embellishments,  coloured,  of  Gentlemen's  Parisian 
Fashions,  and  a  Stanhope  Chaise  with  English  Driving  Costume.  Nothing  but 
an  immense  sale  can  repay  the  expence  of  getting  out  so  cheap  a  publication, 
but  an  immense  sale  may  fairly  be  anticipated. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  some  time  since,  reproached  the  poets  of  Ireland 
with  laying  the  scenes  of  their  poems  in  all  countries  but  their  own.  If  such  be 
the  case,  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Furlong  to  tread  the  unbeaten  track,  which  he 
has  done,  by  laying  the  sceme  of  a  poem,  called  The  Doom  of  Derensie,  in  the 
county  of  Wexford.  This,  with  The  Misanthrope,  and  some  other  poems,  will 
form  a  volume,  and  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Thackray  has  completed  A  History  of  tlie  Right  Hon.  William 
Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham ;  it  will  form  two  quarto  volumes,  and  will  contain  his 
speeches,  a  portion  of  his  correspondence,  Sec. 

Travels  in  Ancient  Babylon,  Assyria,  Media,  and  Scythia,  by  the  Hon, 
Keppel  Craven,  are  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Ormography. — A  new  art,  to  which  the  name  of  Ormography  has  been  given, 
has  been  invented  by  M.  Aiguebelle,  of  Paris,  which  is  said  to  afford  an  extra- 
ordinary facility  in  executing,  not  only  all  that  has  been  hitherto  done  by  engrav- 
ing and  lithography,  but  also  the  effects  of  the  pencil  and  stamp,  which  neither 
the  graver  nor  the  crayon  has  yet  been  able  to  accomplish. 

The  Kelso  Mail  states,  that  Mr.  Veitch,  a  constant  observer  of  astronomical 
appearances,  had,  on  the  3d  of  December,  discovered  a  new  comet  betwixt  the 
head  and  club  of  Hercules.  He  says  it  was  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  and  had 
a  tail  about  5*^  in  length,  pointing  towards  the  North  Pole. 

Population  of  Naples. — By  accounts  which  have  been  published  of  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  that  took  place  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  during  the  years  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  the  following  appears  to  be  the 
general  result ; — 

Births.  Deaths.  Marriages. 

In  1822  218,525  150,134  47,490 

—  1823  221,993  185,815  48,432 

—  1824  235,010  163,432  42,805 

The  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  to  the  whole 
population,  during  the  three  years  already  mentioned,  seems  to  be  as  follows  : — 
Births.  Deaths.  Marriages. 

In  1822  1    in  24  1    in  35  1    in  111 

—  1823  1—24  1  —  33  i  _  no 

—  1824  1—23  1  —  27  1—187 
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The  population  of  the  Netherlands  appears  to  be  increasing.     The  foUowinof  is 
the  state  of  the  population  for  six  consecutive  years  :  — 
In    1820         5,642,552 

—  1821    5,692,332 

—  1822    5,767,038 

—  1823    5,838,123 

—  1824    5,913,526 

—  1825    5,993,666 

The  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  is  much  the  same  as  in  England.  In 
the  Netherlands,  it  is  as  1000  to  950;  in  England,  as  1000  to  947  ;  in  France, 
as  1000  to  937  ;  and  in  Naples,  as  1000  to  955.  This  agreement,  of  the  cause 
of  which  we  shall  probably  always  remain  ignorant,  is  as  remarkable  for  its  singu- 
larity as  for  its  constancy. 

The  author  of  the  "  Odd  Volume,"  has  in  the  press  a  novel  in  three  volumes, 
called  the  "  Busy  Body  ;"  and  has  also  nearly  ready  a  second  "  Odd  Volume." 

The  editor  of  the  "  Cabinet  Lawyer"  intends  publishing,  in  monthly  parts,  an 
account  of  public  charities,  digested  from  the  reports  of  tlie  commissioners  on 
charitable  foundations  ;  with  notes  and  comments. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  antiquarian  at  the  British  Museum,  has  nearly  ready  a  life  of 
his  late  eccentric  friend,  Mr.  Nollekens,  the  sculptor. 

Mr.  Hone's  Every-Day  Book  ceases  with  the  old  year,  but  revives  with  the 
new  one,  under  the  title'of  Hone's  Table-Book. 

A  little  pamphlet  of  much  interest  has  lately  made  its  appearance  at  Montreal 
professing  to  be  the  analysis  of  a  conversation  between  a  Canadian  and  an  Eng> 
lishman,with  respect  to  the  preservation  of  the  establishments,  laws,  usages,  &c. 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  ;  and  which,  the  Canadian  contends,  ought 
to  be  held  as  sacred  as  their  houses  and  thsir  property. 

Neiv  Wheeled  Carriage. — We  understand,  says  the  Dumfries  Cowr/er,  that  Mr. 
Law,  of  Kirkcudbright,  the  ingenious  mechanist  of  ourDumfries  clocks,  has  con- 
trived a  vehicle  upon  an  extraordinary  and  entirely  new  principle,  and  that  he 
made  the  first  trial  of  it  a  few  days  ago,  in  presence  of  the  magistrates,  and  a 
number  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Kirkcudbright,when  it  met  with  the 
decided  and  marked  approbation  of  every  person  present.  Tlie  body  of  the 
carriage  was  similar  to  a  gig,  with  a  third  wheel  in  front,  and,  though  propelled 
neither  by  horses,  steam,  air,  nor  water,  it  went,  even  in  its  imperfect  and  un- 
finished state,  at  a  rate  of  upvvards  of  six  miles  an  hour.  ]Mr.  Law,  having  now 
full  confidence  in  this  principle  of  motion,  intends,  we  understand,  to  take  out  a 
patent,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  iias  entered  a  caveat  in  the  proper  office  against  any 
surreptitious  attempts  at  imitation,  until  he  completes  his  improvements,  and  enters 
his  specifications  in  the  office  for  patents. 

Palish  Periodical  Literature. — Since  the  year  1819,  various  causes  have  occa- 
sioned the  suppression  in  the  single  town  of  Warsaw,  of  no  less  than  three  scientific, 
two  political,  two  satirical,  seven  literary,  two  ladies',  one  musical,  one  agricultural, 
and  one  .Jewish,  periodical  publications.  Tiiose  which  remain  are,  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Laws;  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Philomethic  Society  of  Warsaw; 
Memoirs  of  Science  and  the  Arts;  the  Forest  Journal ;  the  Warsaw  Journal ; 
the  Polish  Isis ;  the  Children's  Magazine  ;  the  Polish  IMiscellany ;  the  Polish 
Library  ;  the  Warsaw  Miscellany  ;  the  Moravian  Journal ;  Warsaw  Evening 
Paper;  Corresponding  Gazette  ;  Warsaw  Gazette;  Warsaw  Monitor ;  Warsaw 
Polish  Courier;  Gazette  ;  the  Lute  ;  the  Ceres,  Agricultural  Journal. 

The  traditions  of  Lancashire  are  being  collected  for  publication  by  a  gentleman 
of  that  county,  whose  poetical  works  and  tales,  &c.  have  already  procured  him 
popularity.  The  province  ofwitches  ought  surely  to  supply  some  curious  legends ; 
and  yet  we  do  not  remember  that  this  field  has  been  reaped  at  all  by  any  previous 
writer. 

Mr.  Thompson,  who  has  resided  eight  years  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is 
compiling  an  account  of  his  travels  and  adventures  in  Southern  Africa. 

Northern  Expedition. — Captain  Parry  has  commissioned  the  Hecla  to  be  fitted 
up  for  his  new  polar  enterprise.  Lieutenant  Ross  is  to  command  one  of  the 
sledge-boats,  for  the  dragging  of  which  over  the  ice,  neither  deer  nor  dogs,  but 
Shetland  ponies,  are  to  be  employed. 
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tinivcrsal  Explanation  of  the  Principles  of  Nature. — M.  Azaiis,  the  author  of 
several  philosophical  works,  has  just  published,  at  Paris,  two  volumes  under  the 
above  title.  The  following  is  a  compendium  of  his  system. — The  universe  is  full 
of  beings.  These  beings  incessantly  succeed  one  another,  and  are  received,  by  the 
action  of  a  first  cause,  which  is  God.  This  action  operates  by  motion,  which 
forms  and  decomposes  every  thing  that  exists  ;  and  motion  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  the  second  universal  cause.  Eveiy  material  being  has  an  incessant 
tendency  to  develop  or  dilate  itself,  which  constitutes  expansion.  But,  as  in 
dilating  without  experiencing  any  external  resistance,  every  body  would  soon  end 
in  being  dissolved  and  destroyed,  there  must  be,  to  prevent  that  eflect,  a  force  of 
compression,  which  emanates  from  other  bodies,  and  on  the  same  principle.  Thus, 
that  which  is  expansive  or  destructive  force  on  the  part  of  one  material  being,  is 
compressed  or  conservative  force  on  the  part  of  beings  opposed  to  it ;  and  vice 
versa.  All  bodies  thus  act  eternally  one  upon  the  other,  producing  the  equilibrium 
worlds,  and  regulating  the  minutest  details  in  any  of  them.  According  to  M. 
Azaiis,  this  expansive  and  this  compressive  force  are  equally  operative  in  morals. 

M.  Dupin  has  had  a  map  of  France  engraved,  showing  the  relative  degrees 
of  instruction  in  each  department,  and  the  relative  number  of  crimes  committed 
in  each  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  in  those  departments  where  education  is  en- 
couraged, and  the  Lancasterian  system  introduced,  the  morality  of  the  lower  orders 
stands  higher  than  in  those  where  ignorance  is  proverbial. 

Major  Snodgrass,  Military  Secretary  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  and  Assistant 
Political  Agent  in  Ava,  has  nearly  ready,  A  Narrative  of  the  Burmese  War, 
detailing  the  Operations  of  the  Army,  from  its  Landing  at  Rangoon,  in  May,1824, 
to  the  peace  of  1826. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Malthus  has  a  new  work  in  hand,  entitled,  Definitions  in 
Political  Economy,  preceded  by  an  Inquiry  into  the  Rules  which  ought  to  guide 
Political  Economists,  in  the  Definition  and  Application  of  their  Terms. 

A  Cavalry  officer  has  forthcoming,  A  Personal  Narrative  of  Adventures  in  the 
Peninsula  during  the  late  War. 

A  Collection  of  Stories  of  Chivalry  and  Romance,  in  one  volume,  are  nearly 
ready  for  publication. 

A  Series  of  Views  in  the  West  Indies,  engraved  from  Drawings  recently  taken 
in  the  Islands,  with  letter-press  explanations,  will  shortly  appear,  the  intention 
of  which  is  to  convey  a  faithful  outline  of  the  existing  state  of  slavery  on  the 
plantations  in  the  British  Islands,  the  costume  of  the  negroes,  &c. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  a  new  novel  in  the  press,  entitled.  The  Prairie. 

Dr.  Baron's  Life  of  Dr.  Jenner  is  nearly  ready.  As  Dr.  Baron  attended  his 
friend  in  his  last  moments,  and  received  all  his  papers,  to  assist  him  in  his  task, 
we  may  expect  a  very  interesting  work. 

An  Indian  Romance,  by  the  Viscount  Chateaubriand,  is  printing  in  French 
and  English  ;  it  is  entitled,  The  Natchez. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Giovanni  Finati,  a  Native  of  Italy,  is  in  the 
press. 

Colonel  Hamilton,  late  Chief  Commissioner  from  England  to  the  Republic 
of  Columbia,  is  preparing  A  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  the  Interior  Provinces 
of  Columbia. 

The  literary  veteran,  Dr.  Drake,  has  a  new  work  in  the  press,  entitled, 
Mornings  in  Spring. 

Mr.  Hallara  has  just  completed  his  Constitutional  History  of  England  to  the 
Death  of  George  the  Second. 

A  folio  volume  is  printing,  containing  The  Georgics  of  Virgil,  in  Six  Languages, 
English,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  French,  and  Modern  Greek.  The  English 
version  is  by  Mr.  Sotheby, 

The  author  of  Pandurang  Ilari  has  a  new  work  in  hand,  entitled,  The  Zenana. 

Gennan  and  French  Book  Trade. — The  Michaelmas  book-fair,  at  Leipsig,  this 
year,  has  furnished  a  greater  number  of  books  than  any  preceding  one.  The 
sum  total  of  the  works  that  have  actually  been  published  by  German  hoiises,  is 
2125 ;  the  number  of  the  houses  publishing  them,  338.  In  the  mass  are  222  new 
editions.  There  are  in  the  catalogue  239  works  in  foreign  languages,  of  which 
160  are  Latin,  and  37  Greek  ;  also  156  translations  from  foreign  languages, 
among  which  are  54  from  the  French,  and  65  from  the  English.     There  are  no 
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fewer  than  six  editions  (one  in  English)  of  the  complete  works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  According  to  the  subjects  we  find,  amongst  2125  books,  337  theological ; 
21  philosophical;  167  historical ;  116  political  and  juristial ;  160  pedigogical ; 
50  gramiriatical ;  208  technical:  88  on  natural  history  and  philosophy;  159 
medical;  44  geographical;  11  epic;  58  lyric;  38  dramatic;  and  27  musical; 
186  romances  and  novels;  87  ancient  classics;  69  maps.  The  remainder  are 
miscellaneous. 

The  Bibliographic  de  la  France  gives  a  view  of  the  new  books  published  in 
France,  as  it  appeared  to  be  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  years  1814  to  1826  ; 
i.  e.  since  the  restoration.  If  we  compare  these  with  the  number  of  books 
announced  as  completed  in  the  Leipzig  Catalogue  of  the  same  years,  we  find  the 
following  result : 


Year. 

France. 

Germany. 
East. 

Michaelmas. 

1814 

979 

1490 

1039 

1815 

1712 

1777 

973 

1816 

1851 

1997 

1200 

1817 

2126 

2345 

1187 

1818 

2431 

2294 

1487 

1819 

2441 

2648 

1268 

1820 

2465 

2640 

1318 

1821 

2617 

3012 

985 

1822 

3114 

2729 

1554 

1823 

2687 

2558 

1751 

1824 

.3436 

2870 

1641 

1825 

3569 

3196 

1640 

1826 

4347 

2648 

2056 

33,774 

32,204 

18,099 
32,204 

50,303 

Thus,  it  appears  that  far  more  books  are  published  in  Germany  than  in  France, 
especially  when  we  recollect  that  the  books  announced  as  not  ready,  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  have  really  issued  from  the  press,  without  being  again 
announced,  fill  785  pages  in  the  twenty-six  catalogues,  for  the  years  under  consi- 
deration ;  and  we  may  reckon  ten  works  per  page  :  and  that,  among  the  books 
in  foreign  modern  languages  not  reckoned  here,  many  are  published  by  German 
princes.  We  also  see,  that  the  production  of  books  has  augmented  more  rapidly 
in  France  than  in  Germany ;  the  French  having  increased  from  979  to  4,347, 
and  the  Germans  from  2,529,  in  1814,  to  4,704,  in  1826.  The  largest  number 
in  Germany,  for  one  year,  was  that  of  last  year,  viz.,  4,836  works,  and  the 
smallest,  that  of  1814;  the  largest  catalogue,  that  of  Easter,  1825,  and  the 
smallest,  that  of  Michaelmas,  1815.  If  to  the  50,303  books  announced  as  ready, 
we  add  7,350  stated  to  be  not  ready,  and  the  works  in  foreign  languages,  pub- 
lished in  Germany,  we  shall  have  about  60,000  works  printed  in  Germany  since 
1814,  (inclusive.) 

A  person  reading  on  an  average  one  work  every  day  (whether  of  one  volume, 
or,  like  the  most  amazingly  cheap  pocket-editions,  of  some  hundred  volumes)would 
require  170  years  to  complete  the  task.  The  number  of  writers  may  be  at  least 
half  that  of  the  works,  i.  e.  30,000  :  as  thirteen  years  are  not  half  a  generation 
(reckoned  at  thirty  years),  there  must  exist  at  least  40,000  other  writers  ;  for,  if 
to  thirteen  years,  we  reckon  30,000,  we  must  add  40,000  for  the  other  seventeen 
years.  The  present  generation  has  therefore  70,000  authors,  who  (whether  we 
reckon  backwards  or  forwards),  have  written,  are  writing,  or  will  write,  in  the 
space  of  thirty  years. 

J.  A.  Shea,  Esq.,  of  Cork,  a  poetical  correspondent  of  The  London  and  Dublin, 
has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  "  Iludakki,"  an  Oriental  Tale,  We  understand 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  in  Ireland,  expressed  a  very  flattering  opinion  of  this 
work,  and  that  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  to  whom  it  is  to  be  dedicated,  by  permission, 
holds  the  poetical  talents  of  the  author  deservedly  high. 
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CATHOLIC  ENGLAND. 


A  PHILOSOPHIC  history  of  Catholicity  in  England,  if  well  written, 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  most  useful  work.  It  would,  unquestionably, 
startle  the  preconceived,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  pernicious  no- 
tions of  Protestants,  and  disabuse  the  English  mind  of  that  prejudice 
and  bigotry  which  is  so  artfully  kept  alive  by  interested  persons  ;  and 
while  it  would  be  facilitating  the  progress  of  liberality,  and  enlarging 
the  boundaries  of  historic  truth,  it  would  be  no  small  consolation  lo 
the  professors  of  the  ancient  creed,  to  find  that  their  religion — de- 
spised, misrepresented,  and  insulted — has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  best 
promoter  of  human  happiness — of  England's  happiness — the  first  and 
only  friend  of  the  people  in  early  times,  and  uniformly  the  friend  of 
political  liberty. 

A  work  which  would  prove  this — which  would  show  that  Eng- 
land is  mainly  indebted  for  her  political  institutions  to  Catholicity, 
and  that  our  forefathers  owed  all  their  glory — all  their  happiness,  to 
this  despised  creed — is  much  wanted.  Dr.  Milner's  Letters  to  a  Pre- 
bendary is  an  invaluable  work;  and  Mr.  Charles  Butler's  Memoirs  of 
the  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Catholics  is  also  entitled  to  much  praise. 
But  these  writers  took  by  far  too  limited  a  view  of  the  subject;  they 
did  not  consider  it  in  all  its  mighty  relations — its  political  tendencies  ; 
and  they  were — we  say  it,  without  any  disparagement  on  their 
talents — not  suificiently  acquainted  with  recent  discoveries  in  poli- 
tical science,  to  bring  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  minds 
of  that  enlarged  calabre,  without  which  no  writer  can  do  full  justice 
to  the  temporal  tendencies  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  same  ob- 
jection, though  not  to  the  same  extent,  applies  to  the  letters  attributed 
to  the  late  Lord  Fitzwiliiam ;  and,  though  Dr.  Lingard  has  thrown  new 
light  on  the  annals  of  his  country,  and  developed  a  mind  stored  with 
just  conceptions  of  men  and  things,  yet  he  has  not  written  a  phi- 
losophical history  of  Catholicity  in  England.  He  has,  however, 
cleared  the  way,  and  left  the  writer  who  should  undertake  this  task 
nothing  to  do  but  apply  the  truths  which  his  research  has  established. 
In  the  absence,  however,  of  such  a  work,  a  superficial  view  of  the 
subject  may  not  be  uninteresting — may  not  be  entirely  useless.  We 
are  prepared  to  show,  in  a  very  small  compass,  that  Catholicity  has 
ever  been  the  friend  of  man — of  civil  liberty — and  that  those  doc- 
trines, and  that  discipline,  which  her  enemies  call  superstitious  and 
abominable,  had  the  largest  share  in  civilizing  society,  and  in  pro- 
moting the  temporal  interests  of  the  people.  We  shall  consider  the 
question  philosophically — as  politicians — as  rational  men — and  re- 
gard the  truth  or  falsehood  of  particular  creeds  as  things  with  which 
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we  have  nothing  to  do.  That  religion  which  is  best  calculated  to  se- 
cure the  happiness  of  society,  we  shall  take  for  granted  is  the  best. 

In  order  that  we  may  reduce  the  question  to  the  smallest  possible 
compass,  we  shall  confine  our  inquiry  to  Catholicity  in  England. 
The  superiority  of  Christianity  over  Paganism  is  no  longer  doubt- 
ful; and  it  is  equally  admissible  that,  were  it  not  for  the  Church  of 
Rome,  civilization  and  science  had  fled  from  Europe  on  the  irruption 
of  the  barbarians.  Literature,  previous  to  this  astonishing  event,  was 
sadly  on  the  decline;  despotism  could  not  tolerate  the  language  or 
writings  of  freemen ;  Cicero's  orations  failed  to  please  the  Emperor 
Trajan ;  and,  while  he  preferred  Ennius  to  Virgil,  he  could  not  con- 
ceal his  disgust  at  the  bare  mention  of  Homer  or  Plato.  The  royal 
critic  was  not  likely  to  be  contradicted  by  his  courtiers,  and,  accord- 
ingly, public  taste  had  degenerated,  when  the  inroads  of  the  barba- 
rians completed  its  destruction.  The  savage  conquerors  immedi- 
ately appreciated  the  utility  of  silken  couches,  magnificent  houses, 
and  pleasant  baths;  but  books  were  their  aversion,  or  valuable  only 
for  the  parchment  they  contained.  Mental  accomplishments  were 
despised,  and  the  Romans  placed  no  great  value  on  literary  pursuits. 
"  Living  in  the  midst  of  these  triumphant  invaders,  condemned  to 
listen  to  their  rude  speech,  and  to  form  their  organs  to  its  sounds, 
few  had  leisure,  and  fewer  inclination,  to  cultivate  studies  which 
those  barbarians  had  no  taste  to  admire,  but  which  they  were  rather 
led  to  despise,  as  they  had  not  taught  those  by  whom  they  were  cul- 
tivated to  defend  their  altars  and  their  homes.''* 

Under  these  circumstances,  all  vestiges  of  learning  must  have  been, 
in  a  short  time,  destroyed;  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  must 
have  passed  away,  and  be  now  as  unintelligible  as  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  were  it  not  for  those  religious  institutions  which 
Protestants  indecently  suppressed  and  generally  condemned,  but 
which  the  Catholic  and  philosopher  must  ever  venerate  as  the  pre- 
servers and  promulgators  of  that  knowledge,  without  which  man 
had  continued  a  barbarian — an  unintellectuai  being.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, that  when  religion  rendered  this  service  to  the  world,  the 
Church  of  Rome — then  the  only  Christian  community — taught  those 
doctrines  which  Protestants  pronounce  erroneous.  Happily,  how- 
ever, for  Europe — be  Catholic  tenets  true  or  false — the  Pope  was  in- 
spired with  the  zeal — with  the  ambition,  if  you  like — of  disseminat- 
ing the  principles — a  knowledge  of  the  faith— of  that  church  of  which 
he  was  head;  and,  among  other  nations,  missionaries  were  despatched 
to  Britain.  The  men  who  undertook  to  convert  our  forefathers  were 
monks !  and  they  came  at  a  time  when  Saxon  England  was  sunk  in 
the  grossest  idolatry.  The  Gospel  had,  indeed,  been  previously 
preached;  but,  amidst  the  barbarismof  the  period,  it  had  long  since 
degenerated,  and  the  vestiges  of  Christian  rites  were  generally  per- 
formed under  the  same  roof  with  heathen  ceremonies.  The  people 
were  then  in  the  rudest  and  most  savage  condition  ;  all  who  were  not 
warriors — that  is,  robbers — were  slaves,  and  consequently  they  had 
no  idea  of  justice  or  industry.  In  their  continual  wars,  neither  sex  or 
age  was  spared,  and  women  were  considered  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  instruments  of  brutal  gratification:  the  land  was  disfigured  by 
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crimes  and  cruelties  ;  and  such  was  the  nature  of  the  Saxon  govern- 
ment, that  the  people  must  have  continued  in  their  deplorable  state, 
without  arts  and  industry,  and,  consequently,  for  ever  barbarians, 
were  it  not  for  the  Catholic  missionaries,  who,  in  softening  the  fero- 
city of  their  manners — in  introducing  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong, — 
and  in  regulating  the  sexual  intercourse,  by  the  institution  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  paved  the  way  for  population — the  first  and  most 
essential  thing  for  securing  individual  and  national  happiness.  For- 
tunately, the  missionaries  encountered  but  little  opposition.  The 
pomp  of  Catholic  ceremonies,  so  much  objected  to,  and  the  temporal 
influence  of  the  Pope,  so  much  misunderstood,  facilitated  the  con- 
version of  the  Saxons.  The  most  virulent  and  unprincipled  calum- 
niator of  Catholicity  is  obliged  to  make  this  admission  : 

"  The  Christian  missionaries,"  says  he  *, "  came  with  the  loftiest  claims,  and  with 
no  mean  display  of  worldly  dignity.  They  appeared  not  as  unprotected,  humble, 
and  indigent  adventurers,  whose  sole  reliance  was  upon  the  compassion  of  those 
whom  they  offered  to  instruct ;  but,  as  members  of  that  body,  by  which  arts  and 
learning  were  exclusively  possessed — a  body  enjoying  the  highest  consideration 
and  the  highest  influence  throughout  all  the  Christian  kingdoms :  they  came  as 
accredited  messengers  from  the  head  of  that  body,  and  from  that  city,  which, 
though  no  longer  the  seat  of  empire,  was  still  the  heart  of  the  European  world ; 
for,  wheresoever  the  Christian  religion  had  extended  itself  in  the  west,  Rome  was 
already  a  more  sacred  name  than  it  had  ever  been  in  the  height  of  its  power. 

"  The  missionaries,  therefore,  appeared  with  a  character  of  superiority,  their 
claim  to  which  was  not  to  be  disputed.  They  spake  as  men  having  authority. 
They  appealed  to  their  books  for  the  history  of  the  faith  which  they  taught :  and 
for  the  truth  of  its  great  doctrines,  they  appealed  to  that  inward  evidence  which 
the  heart  of  jnan  bears  in  the  sense  of  its  own  frailties,  and  infirmities,  and  wants. 
They  offered  an  universal,  instead  of  a  local  religion  ;  a  clear  and  coherent  sys- 
tem, instead  of  a  mass  of  unconnected  fancies ;  an  assured  and  unquestionable 
faith,  for  vague  and  unsettled  notions,  which  had  neither  foundation  nor  support. 
The  errors  and  fables  with  which  Romish  Christianity  was  debased,  in  no  degree 
impeded  its  effect :  gross  as  they  were,  it  is  even  probable  that  they  rendreed  it 
more  acceptable  to  a  rude  and  ignorant  people, — a  people  standing  as  much  in 
need  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  of  tangible  forms,  and  a  visible  dispensation,  as  the 
Jews  themselves  when  the  law  was  promulgated.  The  missionaries  also  pos- 
sessed in  themselves  a  strength  beyond  what  they  derived  from  their  cause,  and 
from  the  adventitious  circumstances  that  favoured  them.  They  were  the  prime 
spirits  of  the  age,  trained  in  the  most  perfect  school  of  discipline,  steady  in  pur- 
pose, politic  in  contrivance,  little  scrupulous  concerning  the  measures  which  they 
employed,  because  they  were  persuaded  that  any  measures  were  j  ustifiable  if  they 
conduced  to  bring  about  the  good  end  which  was  their  aim.  This  principle  led 
to  abominable  consequences  among  their  successors,  but  they  themselves  had  no 
sinister  views  ;  they  were  men  of  the  loftiest  minds,  and  ennobled  by  the  highest 
and  holiest  motives;  their  sole  object  in  life  was  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
blessed,  and  extend  the  kingdom  of  their  Saviour,  by  communicating  to  their  fel- 
low-creatures the  appointed  means  of  salvation ;  and  elevated  as  they  were  above 
all  worldly  hopes  and  fears,  they  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty,  sure,  by  that  sacrifice,  of  obtaining  crowns  in  heaven,  and 
altars  upon  earth,  as  their  reward." 

Their  good  work  was  soon  accomplished.  The  people  were  soon 
converted  to  Catholicity : 

"  The  change  was  beneficial  in  every  way.  Hitherto,  there  had  been  no  other 
field  of  enterprise  than  what  was  offered  by  war  :  the  church  now  opened  to  as- 
piring minds  a  surer  way  to  a  higher,  and  more  enviable,  and  more  lasting,  dis- 
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tinction.  The  finest  and  noblest  of  the  human  faculties  had  hitherto  lain  dor- 
mant :  they  were  quickened  and  developed  now,  and  spirits  -which  would  else 
have  been  extinguished  in  inaction,  and  have  passed  away  from  the  earth  uncon- 
scious of  their  own  strength,  shone  lorth  in  their  proper  sphere.  Whatever  know- 
ledge and  whatever  arts  had  survived  the  decay  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
were  transplanted  hither,  with  the  religion  to  which  they  owed  their  preservation. 
The  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  no  longer  divided  from  the  whole  world ;  they 
became  a  part  of  Christendom.  The  intellectual  intercommunion  of  nations, 
such  as  it  was,  became,  in  consequence,  greater  at  that  time  than  it  is  now ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  more  English,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  country, 
went  into  Italy  in  those  ages  for  the  purposes  of  devotion,  than  liave  ever  in 
any  subsequent  age  been  led  thither  by  curiosity,  and  fashion,  and  the  desire  of 
improvement. 

"  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  indebted  to  the  missionaries,  probably,  for  the  use  of 
letters,  certainly  for  their  first  written  laws.  These  were  promulgated  by  Ethel- 
bert,  the  first  Christian  king,  with  the  consent  of  his  nobles,  and,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  the  laws  of  all  the  other  Gothic  nations,  in  the  vernacular  tongue. — 
In  the  continental  kingdoms,  the  laws  were  given  in  Latin,  because  it  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  great  body  of  the  population,  and  continued  to  be  that  of  the  law  j 
here  the  Saxon  was  preferred,  upon  the  same  clear  principle,  that  the  laws  which 
all  were  bound  to  obey,  ought  to  be  intelligible  to  all.  Latin,  however,  was 
made  the  language  of  religion ;  there  had  been  the  same  reason  ibr  this  in  Italy, 
and  Spain,  and  France,  as  for  making  it  the  language  of  the  laws  ;  and  in  Eng- 
land, also,  there  was  a  reason,  which,  though  different,  was  not  less  valid.  A 
common  language  was  necessary  for  the  clergy,  who  considered  themselves  as 
belonging  less  to  the  particular  country  in  v.-hich  they  happened  individually  to 
be  born,  or  stationed,  than  to  their  order,  and  to  Christendom ;  for,  in  those  ages, 
Christendom  was  regarded  as  something  more  than  a  mere  name.  No  modern 
language  was  as  yet  fixed,  or  reduced  to  rules,  or  regarded  as  a  written  tongue: 
of  necessity,  therefore,  Latin,  in  which  the  western  clergy  read  the  scriptures,  and 
in  which  the  fathers  of  the  western  church  had  composed  their  works,  and  the 
councils  had  issued  their  decrees,  was  every  where  retained  as  the  natural  and 
professional  language  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  They  preached,  and  cate- 
chized, and  confessed  in  the  common  speech  ot  the  country :  and  that  the  church 
service  was  not  verbally  intelligible  to  the  congregation,  was,  upon  their  prin- 
ciples, no  inconvenience.  It  was  a  sacrifice  which  was  offered  for  the  people, 
not  a  service,  in  which  they  were  required  to  join  with  the  lips,  and  the  under- 
standing, and  the  heart.  They  understood  its  general  purport  •,  the  spectacle 
impressed  them ;  and  the  reverent  and  awful  sense  of  devotion,  v/hich  was  thus 
produced,  Avas  deemed  enough. 

"  But  if  in  this  respect  there  was  no  real  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  a  foreign 
tongue,  in  other  respects  many  and  most  important  advantages  arose  from  it.  The 
clergy  became  of  necessity  a  learned  body ;  and  to  their  humble  and  patient  la- 
bours we  owe  the  whole  history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  preservation  of  those 
works  of  antiquity,  which,  for  the  instruction  of  all  after-ages,  have  been  pre- 
served. The  students  at  Canterbury,  in  Bede's  time,  were  as  well  skilled,  both  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  as  in  their  native  speech;  and  Bede  himself  (worthy  to  be  called 
Venerable,  if  ever  that  epithet  was  worthily  applied)  had  acquired  all  that  could 
possibly  be  learnt  from  books,  and  was  master  of  what  was  then  the  whole  circle 
of  human  knowledge.  Nor  were  the  clergy  the  teachers  of  letters  only ;  from 
them  the  ornamental  and  the  useful  arts  were  derived.  Church  music  was  intro- 
duced at  Canterbury,  and  from  thence  into  the  other  kingdoms.  Churches,  which 
at  first,  like  those  at  that  time  existing  in  Scotland,  were  constructed  of  timber, 
and  thatched  with  reeds,  were,  in  imitation  of  the  continental  temples,  built  with 
stone,  and  covered  with  lead;  glass,  for  their  windows,  was  introduced  and 
church  architecture,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  attained  a  perfection  and 
a  magnificence,  M'hich  in  ancient  times  have  never  been  surpassed,  and  which  mo- 
dern ages,  with  all  their  wealth,  cannot  afford  to  vie  with. 

"  The  seed  had  not  fallen  among  thorns,  nor  upon  a  hard  and  sterile  soil  ;  and 
though  some  tares  were  sown  with  it,  the  harvests,  nevertheless,  were  for  a  while 
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abundant.  Wherever  Christianity  has  been  preached  among  heathen  or  bar- 
barous nations,  women  and  old  men  have  been  the  readiest  beUevers ;  the  former, 
because  their  importance  in  society  and  their  happiness  are  so  materially  pro 
moted  by  its  domestic  institutions;  the  latter,  because  needing  its  hopes  and  con- 
solations, and  desiring  to  pass  their  latter  days  in  tranquillity,  they  iisel  the  value 
of  a  religion  which  was  announced  with  Peace  on  Earth,  and  which,  while  its 
kingdom  is  delayed,  imparts  to  the  mind  of  every  individual  by  whom  it  is  faith- 
fully received,  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding.  All  ranks  received  the 
new  religion  with  enthusiasm.  Many  kings,  weary  of  the  cares  and  dangers  of 
royalty,  or  struck  with  remorse  for  the  crimes  by  which  they  had  acquired  or 
abused  their  rank,  abdicated  their  thrones,  and  retired  into  monasteries,  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  their  days  in  tranquillity,  or  in  penance.  Widowed  queens  were 
thankful  to  find  a  like  asylum.  The  daughters  of  royal  or  noble  houses,  prefer- 
ring the  hopes  of  a  better  world  to  the  precarious  enjoyments  of  this,  found  in  the 
convent  comforts  and  security,  which,  in  those  turbulent  ages,  were  hardly  to  be 
obtained  elsewhere :  and  youths  of  royal  blood,  whose  enterprising  tempers  might 
otherwise  have  contributed  to  the  misery  of  their  own  and  of  the  neighbouring 
states,  embraced  a  religious  life,  and  went  forth  as  missionaries  to  convert  and 
civilize  the  barbarians  of  Germany,  and  of  the  North.  To  the  servile  part  of  the 
community  the  gospel  was,  indeed,  tidings  of  great  joy.  frequently  they  were 
emancipated,  either  in  the  first  fervour  of  their  owner's  conversion,  or  as  an  act  of 
atonement  and  meritorious  charity  at  death.  The  people  in  the  north  of  England 
are  described  as  going  out  in  joyful  procession  to  meet  the  itinerant  priest,  when 
they  knew  of  his  approach,  bending  to  receive  his  blessing,  and  crowding  to  hear 
his  instructions.  The  churches  were  frequented ;  he  who  preached  at  a  cross  in 
the  open  air,  never  wanted  an  attentive  congregation ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  clergy, 
for  as  yet  they  were  neither  corrupted  by  wealth,  nor  tainted  by  ambition,  was 
rewarded  by  general  respect  and  love. 

"  They  well  deserved  their  popularity.  Wherever  monasteries  were  founded, 
marshes  were  drained,  or  woods  cleared,  and  wastes  brought  into  cultivation ;  the 
means  of  subsistence  were  increased  by  improved  agriculture,  and  by  improved 
horticulture  new  comforts  were  added  to  life.  The  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest 
pursuits  were  followed  in  these  great  and  most  beneficial  establishments.  While 
part  of  the  members  were  studying  the  most  inscrutable  points  of  theology,  and 
indulging  themselves  in  logical  subtleties  of  psychological  research  which  foster 
the  presumption  of  the  human  mind,  instead  of  convincing  it  of  its  weakness, 
others  were  employed  in  teaching  babes  and  children  the  rudiments  of  useful 
knowledge ;  others  as  copyists,  limners,  carvers,  workers  in  wood,  and  in  stone, 
and  in  metal,  and  in  trades  and  manufactures  of  every  kind,  which  the  commu- 
nity required." — Southeifs  Book  of  the  Church,  pp.  56 — 62. 

In  these  extracts  we  find  Dr.  Southey,  like  most  other  Protestant 
writers,  endeavouring  to  raise  a  prejudice  injurious  to  the  mission- 
aries, and  the  institutions  whose  beneficial  influence  he  has  been 
compelled  to  record.  But,  may  we  not  here  ask,  is  that  religion  en- 
titled to  those  vulgar  epithets,  and  those  insidious  misrepresentations, 
which  the  laureat  has  resorted  to  ?  False  or  true,  a  very  limited  know- 
ledge of  history  and  human  nature  will  enable  us  to  assert,  that  no  other 
religion — no  other  kind  of  religious  discipline,  or  religious  institu- 
tions, could  </teji  have  been  useful — could  then  have  promoted  human 
happiness — could  then  have  laid  the  foundation  of  those  institutions 
and  of  those  sciences,  which  now  bless  nations,  and  render  society 
civilized.  Admitting,  for  a  moment,  that  Catholicity  was  a  corruption 
of  Christianity — that  the  original  religion  zt;cfssuch  as  reformed  creeds 
are,  we  are  prepared,  unhesitatingly,  to  lay  it  down  as  an  incontro- 
vertible truth,  that,  if  it  were  so,  the  purpose  for  which  Christ  came 
upon  earth  COULD  NOT  have  been  accomplished;  that  He  had  im- 
posed upon  his  disciples  a  fruitless  task — a  duty  which  they  could 
not  possibly  perform. 
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Now,  what  were  the  purposes  for  which  Christ  appeared  upon 
earth?  The  redemption  of  man,  and  the  promotion  of  human  happi- 
ness. Our  earthly  happiness  must  have  entered  into  His  divine 
contemplation,  because  the  conduct  which  is  to  insure  us  endless 
enjoyment  is  precisely  the  one,  beyond  all  others,  best  calculated  to 
promote  our  temporal  advantages.  Men  who  are  solely  influenced 
by  the  precepts  of  Christianity  cannot  be  otherwise  than  happy  ; 
consequently,  it  was  a  work  of  mercy— of  philanthropy,  to  persuade 
men  to  become  Christians ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  Redeemer 
enjoining  his  disciples  to  go  through  all  nations,  preaching  the  divine 
truths  of  the  gospel.  Human  means  were  the  apparent  instruments  by 
which  the  world  was  to  be  blessed;  and,  therefore,  it  follows  of 
course,  that  God  would  have  employed  only  such  means  as  were 
adequate  to  the  work.  He  would  not  have  sent  forth  inefficient  la- 
bourers ;  and  labourers,  to  be  eflScieut,  must  be  armed  with  instruments 
equal  to  the  operations  they  have  to  go  through. 

Previous  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  nations  of  the  earth 
were  sunk  in  idolatry  or  superstition;  and,  if  we  except  that  part  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  Ihc  vicinity  of  the  capital,  mankind  were  buried 
in  ignorance  and  its  consequences — misery  and  barbarism.  Even  the 
citizens  of  Rome  were  but  partially  civilized  ;  education  had  not  de- 
scended to  the  poorer  classes;  and  the  most  enlightened  of  them  took 
a  questionable  kind  of  morality  from  philosophers,  who  taught  men, 
in  many  instances,  both  by  precepts  and  example,  to  practise  the 
most  pernicious  and  abominable  vices.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the 
world,  ignorance  held  undiminished  sway,  and  Christianity  had  to 
make  its  way  among  men,  rendered  savage  and  vicious  by  bad  Go- 
vernment and  cruel  religions. 

Under  these  circumstances,  had  the  first  Christians  been,  as  we 
are  told  they  were — either  Protestants  or  Calvinists,  would  men 
have  been  so  rapidly  converted  to  Christianity?  Would  barbarous 
nations  have  so  quickly  abandoned  their  false  gods — their  heathenish 
ceremonies  ?  We  think  not.  Their  doctrines  might  be  very  good, 
very  pure  ;  but  the  best  medicaments  are  useless  unless  the  physician 
can  persuade  the  patient  to  swallow  them.  A  religion  may  be  very 
rational,  and  have  no  attractions  for  men  incapable  of  reasoning. — 
There  was  no  Bible,  and,  if  there  were,  few,  very  few  could  read  it. 
Letters  were  unknown  in  several  nations ;  in  the  most  enlightened 
the  bulk  of  the  people  were  untaught. 

All  history — the  history  of  Christianity  itself,  proves,  that  the  un- 
derstanding of  unenlightened  men  must  be  convinced  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  senses;  and  Christ  himself  condescended  to  make  use  of 
auxiliary  means,  which  the  natureof  man  rendered  absolutely  neces- 
sary, to  prove  his  divine  mission.  He  did  not  consider  the  abstract 
beauty  of  the  sublime  truths  which  he  came  to  teach,  sufficient  to 
secure  their  immediate  admission  into  the  bosoms  of  the  people;  he 
established  his  own  divinity  by  his  miracles,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  importance  of  his  doctrine;  and,  lest  men  should  forget  their  Re- 
deemer, when  absent  from  their  eyes,  he  enjoined  his  disciples  at  his 
last  supper  to  do  certain  things  in  commemoration  of  him.  He  knew 
the  necessity  of  religious  ceremonies — religious  rites,  to  perpetuate 
even  the  truths  of  the  gospel;  and,  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  the 
Almighty  giving  directions  respecting  the  ceremonials  of  the  Jewish 
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priesthood.  The  nature  of  the  human  mind  rendered  this  necessary, 
for,  as  we  are  all  the  creatures  of  habit,  it  is  requisite  that  there 
should  be  something  to  fix  good  habits,  and,  subsequently,  to  admi- 
nister to  the  gratification  of  the  habits  so  fixed.*  Religious  ceremo- 
nies and  religious  observances  must  co-exist  with  religion,  and  their 
utility  stand  unimpeached  by  the  conduct  of  impostors,  and  the  pomp 
of  false  creeds.  In  fact,  these  demonstrate  their  necessity  ;  for  their 
utility  is  made  manifest  from  the  circumstance  of  error,  through  their 
means,  being  rendered  agreeable  to  mankind.  So  natural  do  they 
appear,  and  so  consonant  are  they  to  human  feelings,  that  the  people 
every  where,  in  the  absence  of  Christianity,  have  mistaken  the  seem- 
ing attributes  of  true  religion  for  the  true  religion  itself. 

We  may  be  told,  that  miracles  and  religious  rites  are  necessary 
only  where  people  are  sunk  in  ignorance,  and,  without  inquiring  whe- 
ther the  bulk  of  mankind  can  ever  be  so  far  enlightened  as  to  dispense 
with  religious  ceremonials,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  observe, 
that,  previous  to  conversion,  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
were  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance.  A  people  barbarous  and  un- 
instructed  were  the  material  which  the  first  missionaries  had  to  ope- 
rate upon ;  and  here  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  success,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  would  the  cold,  repulsive  nakedness  of  Cal- 
vinism have  had  ?  What  attractions  had  the  lax  doctrine  of  Pro- 
testantism for  the  poor,  who  can  admire  no  morality  but  the  austere  ? 
All  the  reformed  creeds  disclaim  the  power  of  working  miracles;  how 
then  prove  their  mission  ?  But  suppose  the  obstacles  to  success  were 
even  surmounted,  where  were  proper  missionaries  to  be  found  ?  Men 
with  wives  could  hardly  be  without  a  worldly  mind ;  and,  if  Protes- 
tant missionaries!  were  then  as  unsuccessful  as  in  later  times,  the 
earth  had,  indeed,  continued  an  "  howling  wilderness." 

The  poor  are  charmed  with  an  austere  religion,  and  the  rich  with  a 
magnificent  one — both  found  pleasure  in  Catholicity  ;  and  her  claim 
to  miracles  established  her  divine  legation.  If  this  were  a  mere  pre- 
tension— if  her  missionaries  were  jugglers — impostors,  then  we  must 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Christ  neglected  to  delegate  to  his 
church  that  power,  which,  beyond  all  others,  was  best  calculated  to 
make  converts; — nay,  which  the  successors  of  his  disciples  were  ob- 
liged to  assume  before  they  could  get  the  inhabitants  of  barbarous 
nations  to  listen  to  them ;  for  no  people  have  ever  been  converted 
where  the  missionaries  did  not  work,  or  affect  to  work,  miracles! — 
All  the  missionaries  of  Protestantism  have  never  made  a  dozen  con- 
verts among  those  whose  religion  had  a  different  foundation  from  their 
own.  Here  is  a  dilemma;  can  the  impugners  of  Catholicity  get  out 
of  it? 

But  the  "  damnable  doctrine,"  respecting  miracles,  was  not  the 
only  one  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  which  Christianity  was  diftused 
throughout  Europe :  several  other  of  her  tenets  were  equally  as  effi- 
cacious in  aiding  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  none  more  so 
than  those  identical  ones  so  much  reprobated  by  Protestants.  The 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  monastic  institutions,  were  not  only  neces- 
sary, to  provide  the  church  with  missionaries,  but  proved  the  best 
friends  of  the  people,  who  were  converted,  while  the  spiritual  supre- 

*  See  Paley's  Philosophy.  t  See  Abbe  Dubois'  fetters. 
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niacy  of  the  Pope  served  to  preserve  unitbrriiity,  uiiity,  and  reli- 
gious peace,  throughout  Christendom,  and  to  give  the  missionaries  the 
aid  of  temporal  power,  by  his  influence  with  crowned  heads. 

The  first  and  most  essential  quahfication  of  a  missionary,  is  a  total 
absence  of  temporal  incumbrance.  He  must  not  only  be  devoted  to 
God,  but  be  almost  enthusiastic  in  forwarding  the  great  business  of 
conversion  ;  willing  to  brave  death  in  the  discharge  of  his  holy  duties, 
and  taught  to  regard  that  death  as  a  martyrdom,  which  opens  for  him 
the  gates  of  eternal  felicity.  More  than  this,  he  must  be  possessed 
of  mental  qualilications,  capable  of  elucidating  and  enforcing  truth, 
and  combating  that  sophistry  which  is  not  unfrequently  found  en- 
trenched in  uncultivated  minds.  It  is  quite  obvious  that,  to  possess 
all  these  attributes,  a  long  course  of  training  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  that  no  zeal  can  atone  for  a  deficiency  in  any  one  point.  Now, 
it  is  totally  impossible,  that  a  man,  burdened  with  a  wife  and  family, 
could  be  at  once  a  disinterested  and  a  useful  missionary ;  if  he  dis- 
charges his  religious,  he  must  neglect  his  domestic  duties;  and  will 
a  man,  bound  to  earth  by  natural  and  affectionate  ties,  be  so  ready  to 
risk  life  and  property,  as  that  disinterested  priest  who  has  emanci- 
pated himself  from  all  the  attractions  of  earth,  and  who  has  nothing 
that  he  can  call  his  own  but  his  scrib  and  crucifix?  The  Protestant 
can  reply,  as  well  as  ti»e  Catholic ;  and  all  who  consult  history  must 
admit,  that  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Church  of  Rome  were 
admirably  calculated  to  accomplish  their  good  work.  ]5ut  would 
they  have  been  the  converters  of  nations,  the  benefactors  of  mankind, 
were  it  not  for  monastic  institutions  and  their  vows  of  celibacy  ? 
In  the  one  they  were  schooled — prepared  for  their  task,  and,  by  virtue 
of  the  other,  they  were  alone  devoted  to  the  cause  of  God  and  reli- 
gion. They  were  taught  to  regard  men  as  children  committed  to 
their  pious  care,  for  whose  souls  they  were  accountable,  and  thought 
the  conversion  of  one  man  from  the  errors  of  Paganism  the  most  meri- 
torious of  achievements. 

Whether  individuals  regard  these  men  as  saints  or  impostors,  en- 
thusiasts or  hypocrites — whether  they  consider  the  doctrines  they  pro- 
mulgated true  or  false,  the  philosopher  must  contemplate  their  labours, 
and  the  effects  of  these  labours,  with  mingled  sentiments  of  venera- 
tion and  gratitude.  He  beholds  them  the  dispensers  of  blessings, 
the  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  then  and  for  ever. 

The  modern  Catholic  feels  proud,  that  England  has  been  indebted, 
for  Christianity  and  civilisation,  to  monks.  They  came  as  peaceable 
teachers  of  divine  truths ;  and  appealed  at  once  to  the  sensibilities 
and  understanding  of  the  people.*     "  It  has  often  been  remarked," 

*  Dr  Fletcher,  speaking  of  Augustine  and  his  companions,  says,  "  Not  only 
contemporary  historians  attest,  but  several  Protestant  writers  allow,  that  God  re- 
warded them  with  the  gift  of  miracles.  Even  the  fierce  enemy  of  every  thing 
that  is  Catholic,  the  martyrologist  Fox,  admits  this  fact, — a  fact,  which  confirms 
both  the  holiness  of  the  lives  of  these  apostles,  the  lawfulness  of  their  mission,  and, 
by  a  most  logical  inference,  the  truth  of  the  holy  relif;ion which  they  were  labouring 
to  establish.  •  The  king,'  says  Fox,  •  considered  the  honest  conversation  of  their 
lives,  and  was  moved  with  the  miracles  wrought  through  God's  hand  by  them.' 

"  Under  the  influence  of  the  sanction  of  such  authority,  united  to  the  influence 
of  the  methods  by  which  these  holy  men  propagated  the  maxims  of  religion,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  what  would  be  i\\e  fruits  and  effects  which  resulted  from  them. 
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says  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  a  Protestant  historian,  "  as  a  peculiar  inerit 
of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it  neither  arose  from  ambition,  nor  was 
propagated  by  the  sword.  It  appealed,  unoffendingly,  to  the  reason, 
the  sensibility,  the  virtue,  and  the  interest  of  mankind ;  and  it  esta- 
blished itself  in  every  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  When  the 
torrent  of  barbarians  overspread  Europe,  to  the  destruction  of  all 
arts  and  knowledge,  Christianity  fell  in  the  general  wreck.  Soon, 
however,  in  some  districts,  she  raised  her  mild  and  interesting  form, 
and  the  savages  yielded  to  her  benign  influence. 

"  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  her  conquest  over  the  fierce  and  wild 
Paganism,  to  which  our  ancestors  adhered,  was  not  begun,  till 
France,  and  even  Ireland,  had  submitted  to  her  laws;  but  it  was  ac- 
complished in  a  manner  worthy  of  her  benevolence  and  purity. 

"  General  piety  seems  to  have  led  the  first  missionaries  to  our 
shores  ;  and  the  excellence  of  the  system  they  diffused,  made  their 
labours  successful." 

The  dominion  which  they  thus  established,  was  soon  perfected  by 
the  blessings  which  it  diffused  throughout  the  nation,  and  the  more 
power  the  clergy  acquired,  the  more  happy  the  people  became.  In 
our  notice  of  Dr.  Lingard's  admirable  Vindication  against  the  attack  of 
the  reviewers,  we  took  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  did  not  tend  to  beget  slavish  notions  in  Catholics; 
and  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  we  find  the  condition  of  the 
people  every  where  meliorated,  in  consequence  of  men  moulding  their 
political  regulations  in  imitation  of  the  admirable  institutions  of  the 
church.  This  is  admitted  by  Millar,  a  determined  enemy  of  Catho- 
licity. "  According  to  the  early  policy,"  says  he,  "  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  each  of  their  villages  was  divided  into  ten  wards,  or  petty 
districts;  and  hence  they  were  called  tithings  or  decennaries,  as  their 
leader  was  denominated  a  decanus  or  tithingman.  This  regulation 
appears  to  have  been  extended  over  all  the  kingdoms  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring continent;  and  in  all  probability  it  originated  from  the  influ- 
ence of  ecclesiastical  institutions.* 

"  As,  upon  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity  under  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  the  form  of  church  government  was  in  some  respects 
modelled  by  the  political  constitution  of  the  empire,  so  the  civil  go- 
vernment, in  the  modern  states  of  Europe,  was  afterwards  regulated, 
in  many  particulars,  according  to  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  policy. 
When  the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  were  conquered 
by  the  barbarous  nations,  and  erected  into  separate  kingdoms,  the 
conquerors,  who  soon  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  felt  the 
highest  respect  for  its  teachers,  were  disposed,  in  many  cases,  to  im- 
prove their  own  political  institutions,  by  an  imitation  of  that  regularity 

The  fruits  and  effects  were  striking, — such  precisely  as  that  zeal  is  calculated  to 
produce,  which  is  blessed  by  the  approbation  of  Heaven.  .  A  people,  hitherto 
rude,  savage,  barbarous,  and  immoral,  was  changed  into  a  nation  mild,  benevo- 
lent, humane,  and  holy  :  *  Every  thing,'  says  Collier,  *  brightened,  as  if  nature 
had  been  melted  down  and  recoined.' " 

*  The  term  free-burg  is  sometimes  applied,  not  to  the  whole  tithing  or  village, 
but  to  each  of  those  wards  into  which  it  was  divided,  [See  the  laws  ascribed  to 
William  the  Conqueror. —  Wilkins,  c,  32.]  But  more  frequently  a  free-burg  and 
tithing  are  understood  to  be  synonymous.  See  the  Glossaries  of  Spelman  and 
Du  Cange,  v.  Frihorga. 
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and  subordination  which  was  observed  in  the  order  and  discipline  of 
the  church." 

"  Amid  the  disorders  which  prevailed  in  Europe,"  says  the  same 
author,  "  for  many  centuries  after  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  by  which  the  inhabitants  were  sunk  in  profound  ignorance 
and  barbarism,  the  clergy  exerted  themselves  in  restraining  the  per- 
fidy and  injustice  of  the  times;  and,  by  the  influence  of  religious 
motives,  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  induce  mankind  to  the 
observance  of  good  faith  in  their  vaiious  transactions.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  introduced  a  general  practice,  that  contracts  of  every  sort 
should  be  confirmed  by  the  sanction  of  an  oath ;  by  which  means  the 
violation  of  a  contract,  being  considered  as  the  breach  of  a  religious 
duty,  fell  under  the  cognisance  of  the  church.  From  the  strictness 
observed  in  the  decisions  of  the  spiritual  court,  the  private  party,  at 
the  same  time,  found  it  more  advisable  to  bring  his  complaint  before 
this  tribunal  than  that  of  the  civil  magistraie.  The  extent  of  juris- 
diction, acquired  in  this  manner,  may  easily  be  conceived."  *  *  * 

♦'  It  must  be  remembered,  to  the  liononr  of  the  clergy  of  tiiose  times, 
that  tlioy  were  the  friends  of  order  and  regular  governnient;  that,  if 
they  laboured  to  rear  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,  their 
authority  was  generally  employed  in  maintaining  the  rules  of  justice; 
and  that  they  discovered  a  uniform  inclination  to  protect  the  weak 
and  defenceless,  against  that  violence  and  oppression  which  was  too 
much  countenanced  by  such  of  the  laity  as  were  possessed  of  opu- 
lence and  power.  From  this  circumstance,  the  extensions  of  ecclesi- 
astical juris<liction  were  highly  acceptable  to  the  people;  anil,  not- 
withstanding the  pernicious  consequences  which  they  ultimately 
tended  to  produce,  were,  in  the  mean  time,  of  great  advantage  to  the 
lower  ranks  of  men,  if  not  of  general  benefit  to  the  community." 

"  Having,  thus,  occasion  to  determine  a  niultitude  of  causes,  both 
of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  and  such  as  fell  within  the  province  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  the  church  courts  advanced  in  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  judicial  business.  As,  by  their  literature,  the  clergy 
could  not  fail  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ancient  Roman  law,  they  were 
led,  in  many  cases,  to  adopt  the  rules  of  that  equitable  system. 
Their  own  decisions  were  collected,  in  order  to  serve  as  precedents 
in  future  questions;  and  from  these,  together  with  the  opinions  of 
learned  fathers  in  the  church,  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  regulations 
of  popes,  was  at  length  formed  that  body  of  canon  law,  which  ob- 
tained universal  reputation  in  the  western  part  of  Europe." 

!Now  what  were  the  pernicious  consequences  which  they  tended  to 
produce?  "  The  monks,"  says  M.  Mallet,  "  softened  by  their  in- 
structions the  ferocious  manners  of  the  people,  and  opposed  their 
credit  to  the  despotism  of  the  nobility,  who  knew  no  other  occupa- 
tion than  war,  and  grievously  oppressed  their  neighbours:  on  this 
account  the  government  of  the  monks  was  preferred  to  their's.  I'he 
people  sought  them  for  judges;  it  was  an  usual  saying,  that  it  was 
better  to  be  governed  by  a  bishop's  crosier,  than  a  monarch's  sceptre." 

Their  schools  were  calculated  to  give  an  impulse  to  education, 
while  the  instruction  imparted  in  nunneries  to  females,  perhaps,  tended 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  soften  the  manners  of  the  people.  But  it 
was  as  members  of  society  that  the  clergy  contributed  to  promote  the 
interests  of  justice  and  the  welfare  of  the  people;  and  the  discipline  of 
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their  cliurcli — the  result  of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pope — pre- 
served them  pure  and  useful  amidst  surrounding  barbarism  and 
temptation.  "  To  maintain,"  says  Millar,  "  the  dignity  and  credit  of 
the  church,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  pay  t!ie  utmost  attention 
to  the  be!;avior  of  her  own  members,  and  be  carefid  to  avoid  scandal, 
by  censuring  their  offences  with  impartiality  and  ri2:our.  She  found, 
at  the  same  time,  the  least  difficulty  in  compellitig  churchmen  to  obey 
her  decrees;  for,  as  soon  as  the  Christian  church  had  come  to  be 
established  by  law,  the  excommunication  of  a  clergyman  must  have 
inferred  a  forfeiture  of  his  beneiice;  since  a  person,  who  had  been 
cast  out  of  the  society  of  Christians,  could  not  consistently  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  any  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  employment.  From  the 
severe  discipline,  which  the  church  exercised  over  her  own  members, 
it  became  customary  to  exhibit  complaints  against  them  before  the 
ecclesiastical,  rather  than  before  the  civil  judge,  and  to  prosecute 
them  in  the  church  court,  either  for  private  debts,  or  for  public 
oftences." 

Here,  then,  wehave  the  testimony,  not  only  of  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, but  of  a  philosophic  inhdel,  in  favour  of  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Anglo-Saxon  times;  but,  if  we 
wish  to  appreciate  fully  ail  its  effects,  we  should  take  a  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  previous  and  subsequent  to^the  conquest,  and, 
having  ascertained  the  degree  of  ferocious  ignorance  which  then  pre- 
vailed, we  must  be  prepared  to  admit,  that  those  institutions  and  ordi- 
nances of  Catholicity  were  productive  of  incalculable  advantages  to 
the  world. 

The  people,  at  this  period,  as  we  formerly  observed,  were  divided 
into  two  classes — slaves  and  tyrants.'  The  one  lived  hopeless  of 
redress  until  religion  proclaimed  the  equality  of  mankind;  the  other, 
even  for  centuries  after  this  event,  considered  themselves  born  for 
nothing  but  slaughter  and  rapine.  AVar,  then,  admitted  none  of 
those  mitigations  which  civilization  has  introduced — it  was  ruthless 
and  sanguinary;  and,  from  the  multiplicity  of  independent  chiefs,  and 
the  perpetual  provocation  of  pride  and  cruelty,  the  work  of  death 
went  on  incessantly.  Feuds  and  enmities  were  every  day  springing 
up;  and  where  there  was  no  law  but  the  will  of  a  military  despot, 
Justice  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  state  of  society  which 
then  existed,  may  be  imagined;  and  it  was  precisely  that  state  of 
society  which  would  have  become  per[5etual,  were  it  not  for  Catholic 
institutions.  Men  had  just  civilization  enough  to  prevent  their  total 
extinction,  but,  at  the  same  time,  were  so  barl/arous  that  any  increase 
of  numbers  was  impossible  :  the  demon  of  war  devoured  the  growing 
population. 

To  obviate  the  effects  of  v.arlike  habits,  and  soften  the  hostile  pro- 
pensities of  men,  what  so  likely  as  the  meek  precepts  of  Christianity? 
and  what  form  of  Christianity  could  have  done  it  so  effectually  as  the 
Catholic  church  ?  A  spiritual  head  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  the  tenets  of  the  gospel.  Were  the  Christian  community 
divided  into  sects — into  as  many  religions  as  now  disfigure  Protes- 
tantism, what  was  to  preserve  Christianity  itself?  What  was  to  pre- 
vent the  priesthood  from  degenerating  into  the  barbarism  that  sur- 
rounded them?  We  know,  that  the  church  of  Rome  had  much  dif- 
ficulty to  counteract  the  propensity  to  decay — we  know  that,  in  many 
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instances,  the  crosier  was  exchanged  for  the  sword;  but  what  would 
have  been  the  result,  were  those  institutions  of  Catholicism,  which 
preserved  religion  and  generated  religious  teachers,  annihilated  ? — 
What  was  to  prevent  the  horrors  of  religious  fanaticism  and  religious 
divisions  from  being  added  to  the  evils  of  barbarism  and  war,  but  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope  ?  *  At  such  a  time,  the  unity  of 
Christians  v/as  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  Christianity;  and 
Catholicity,  being  uniform  throughout  Europe,  begot  a  universal  bro- 
therhood among  men,  while  it  armed  the  church  with  authority  to 
preserve  the  utmost  decency  and  propriety,  both  in  faith  and  morals, 
amongst  its  ecclesiastical  members.  The  grandeur  of  its  ceremonies, 
the  attractions  of  its  rites,  secured  the  attendance  of  the  feudal  chiefs 
at  church,  while  they  gratified  and  informed  the  poor ;  and  we  all 
know  the  force  of  habits.  Paley  thought  religious  observances  use- 
ful only  in  this  respect.  Men  who  came  to  listen  to  the  precepts  of 
the  gospel,  gradually  lost  the  ferocity  of  barbarous  manners. 

But  it  was  not  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope  alone,  which 
aided  the  progress  of  religion  and  civilization.  The  institution  of 
marriage  had  the  most  beneficial  effect,  by  enlarging  the  dominion 
of  good  feeling.  It  tended  to  do  away  with  domestic  hostilities,  by 
compelling  men  to  seek  partners  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  kin- 
dred; it  sent  the  lover  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  It  begat  a  na- 
tional brotherhood  among  the  aristocracy.  Yet,  the  prohibition  of 
marriage  among  certain  degrees  of  kindred  has  been  attributed  to 
the  cupidity  of  the  clergy,  just  as  if  decency  and  morality  in  such  an 
age  did  not  prescribe  it.  Whatever  were  the  causes,  the  eflect  was 
beneficial. 

It  has  been  objected  against  the  clergy,  that  their  possessions  were 

•  "  Voltaire  observes,  that,  in  the  dark  ages,  there  was  less  of  barbarism  and 
ignorance,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Popes,  than  in  any  other  European  state. 
Much,  unquestionably,  was  done  by  them,  in  every  portion  of  Christendom,  to 
dispel  ignorance,  to  spread  the  faith  and  morality  of  the  gospel,  to  protect  the 
lower  ranks  against  their  oppressors,  to  preserve  peace  among  princes,  and  to  alle- 
viiite  the  general  calamity  of  the  times.  Their  exertions,  during  the  middle  ages, 
to  compel  the  mouarchs  of  Europe  to  respect  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  have  not 
been  sufficiently  observed.  Had  it  not  been  for  these,  royal  incontinence,  even  of 
the  worst  kind,  would  probably  have  become  common,  and  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  generally  imitated. 

"  Persecuted  and  plundered  in  England,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  every 
other  European  state,  the  Jews  were  uniformly  protected  by  the  Popes.  Great 
exertions  were  made  by  them  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  slaves:  in  1167,  Pope  Alexander  III.  solemnly  declared, 
in  council,  that  all  Christians  ought  to  be  exempt  from  slavery.  The  Popes  were 
always  in  favour  with  the  lower  classes :  a  certain  sign  of  the  protection  which 
that  portion  of  the  community  received  from  them.  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  ob- 
serves, •  that  no  tyranny,'  (I  wish  he  had  used  another  word),  *  was  ever  esta- 
blished, that  was  more  unequivocally  the  creature  of  popular  will ;  nor  longer 
maintained  by  popular  support:'  and  that,  « in  no  point  did  personal  interest 
and  public  welfare  more  unite,  than  in  the  encouragement  of  monasteries.'  No- 
thing contributed  more  to  elevate  the  third  estate  into  notice,  or  give  it  import- 
ance, than  the  assistance  which  the  Italian  republics,  in  their  contests  with  the 
emperors,  received  from  the  popes.  Their  exertions  for  the  conversion  of  infidels 
were  unremitted.  Few  nations  can  read  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity among  their  ancestors,  without  being  sensible  of  their  obligations  to  the 
tiara." — Butler  s  Booh  of  the  Catholic  Church,  pp.  97,  98. 
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too  large  ;  and  these,  ultimately,  wrought  their  overthrow  in  England, 
But  wealth  is  a  comparative  terra ;  and,  when  riches  are  usefully- 
employed,  they  are  instruments  of  great  utility.  In  the  hands  of  the 
church,  originally,  they  produced  nothing  but  good ;  the  landed  ac- 
quisitions of  the  monks  and  clergy  mainly  facilitated  the  emancipation 
of  the  people.  On  the  estates  of  the  barons,  the  peasantry  were  either 
slaves  or  soldiers.  The  one  class  was  necessarily  oppressed,  and 
the  other  was  necessarily  immoral,  while  their  respective  conditions 
afforded  their  chieftain  every  provocation  to  oppress  his  neighbours, 
and  seek  aggrandisement  in  war.  The  church,  by  encroaching  on 
the  feudal  domains,  and,  ultimately,  by  gaining  possession  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  country,  weakened  the  influence  of  the  barons, 
while  she  mitigated  the  evils  of  bad  government;  for  it  is  agreed  on 
all  hands,  that  the  tenantry  of  the  monks  and  clergy  were  supremely 
happy.  To  forward  still  further  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  coun- 
teract the  injustice  of  the  nobles,  she  opened  her  sanctuaries,  and 
secured  the  oppressed  from  royal  and  feudal  vengeance,  while  her 
religious  houses  were  so  many  asylums  for  distress  and  poverty. 
The  modern  discoveries  of  political  economists  show,  that  rent  paid 
to  the  church,  was  not  injurious  to  the  nation.  Common  sense  Avill 
tell  you,  that  it  must,  under  the  circumstances,  have  been  beneficial. 
The  influence,  therefore,  which  Catholicity  exercised  on  the  fate 
of  England  was  immense.  By  founding  schools,  she  enlightened  the 
people  ;  by  procuring  honour  for  ecclesiastics,  she  opened  a  field  for 
the  enterprise  of  poverty  and  the  promotion  of  literature;  by  her 
clergy  ascending  the  judgment-seat,  she  infused  mercy  and  justice 
into  the  laws  ;  and  by  her  bishops  undertaking  the  duty  of  legislators, 
she  moulded  the  constitution  agreeably  to  the  best  models  of  anti- 
quity. For  all  this  she  is,  unquestionably,  entitled  to  our  praise.  Did 
she  ever  forfeit  her  claim  to  our  gratitude? — We  shall  inquire  in  our 
next. 


DUNLEARY. 

Who  is  there  that  has  seen  Ireland's  beautiful  metropolis,  and 
omitted  visiting  Dunleary?  He  that  has  not  witnessed  the  gay  and 
joyous  scenes  which  that  spot  exhibits  during  the  Sundays  of  summer, 
has,  as  yet,  seen  nothing  of  what  I  shall  emphatically  call  "  Irish 
Life."  Dunleary,  with  its  rakes,  rogues,  and  ranters,  its  rocks  and 
its  rurality,  its  jingles  and  jaunting-cars,  coaches  and  caravans, — 
Dunleary,  bustling  Dunleary,  is,  of  all  places,  the  place  for  one  who 
delights  in  excitement.  Of  such  a  disposition  am  1:  and  my  last 
visit  there,  during  the  last  summer,  was  one  that  afforded  me  some 
harmless  pleasure ;  and  that,  as  times,  or  rather  as  the  world  goes, 
is  saying  a  good  deal.  In  proceeding  to  the  place,  through  Merrion, 
and  the  Blackrock,  you  are  constantly  led  to  ask,  "  Where  are  all 
these  persons  driving  to  ?  "  without  reflecting  that  you  happen  yourself 
to  be  one  of  those  persons  whose  business  upon  the  road  appears  in- 
explicable. The  jaunt  is  altogether  a  cheering  thing:  the  multitude 
and  the  variety  of  the  vehicles ;  the  dressy  air  of  those  who  till  them ; 
and,  above  all,  the  look  of  cheerfulness  that  animates  every  counte- 
nance, as  countless  salutations  are  given  and  returned;  all  these. 
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taken  together,  form  a  spectacle  that  might  almost  tempt  a  misan- 
thrope to  be  merry.  For  my  part,  I  will  say  that  I  love  to  look  upon 
a  collection  of  happy  iaces;  I  delight  in  beholding  a  cluster  of 
smiling  eyes,  and  can  be  pleased  in  hearing  a  loud  burst  of  even  un- 
meaning laughter.  Weil,  suppose  yourself  fixed  in  one  of  the  snug 
covered  cars,  with  only  six  fuil-grown  gentlemen  or  ladies  crammed 
about  you,  with  the  trifiing  addition  of  a  ])et  son  or  daughter  between 
the  knees  of  a  couple  of  them;  not  to  speak  of  a  bundle  containing  a 
cold  collation,  or  some  cheering  cordial.  Suppose  yourself  fixed  in 
one  of  those  cars,  on  a  glowing  day  in  June;  you  start  brisldy;  the 
dust  conies  in  through  different  crevices,  to  the  serious  annoyance  of 
your  best  black  coat;  an  old  lady,  beside  you,  growls  about  being 
squeezed;  a  pair  of  friends  chatter  away  about  matters  interesting 
only  to  themselves;  cars  and  coaches  come  rattling  behind  you  ;  sud- 
deidy  comes  a  crash,  and  all  your  fellov/  travellers  are  huddled  on 
top  of  you  :  "It's  oJily  the  wheel  fell  off,  bekase  the  linch-pin  was  out." 
No  danger,  however,  of  a  runaway  horse:  the  animals  are  usually  of 
the  most  tranquil  temper ;  perfectly  quiet  and  manageable  Some  ac- 
quaintance of  the  careful  driver's  is  at  hand,  a;i<l  gets  the  job,  so  that 
at  last  you  reach  Dunleary.  On  dismounting,  you  are  probably 
obliged  to  wait  some  time,  while  your  carman  seeks  for  change;  a 
sun-shiny  shower  falling  gently  on  you :  while,  to  give  full  effect  to 
the  dust  and  the  rain,  two  cgr  three  "  gaft'ers,"  with  old  stumps  of 
brushes,  assail  you  behind,  without  even  waiting  to  be  called  on. 
Woe  to  the  black  coat  upon  which  they  fall :  woe  to  the  pocket  that 
contains  a  silk  handlcerchief :  and  woe  to  the  wight  \  ho  refuses  to 
pay  for  being  robbed  and  dirtied  I  Such  scenes  I  have  frequently 
witnessed:  but  1  will  not  say  that  every  traveller  will  meet  with 
them.  The  pier  is  the  place  of  general  resort— the  leading  prome- 
nade:  it  is  the  place  where  acquaintances  have  their  weekly  meeting; 
where  friends  enjoy  "a  dish  of  chat;"  and  where  lovers  sometimes 
keep  their  assignations.  The  rail-road,  leading  to  the  pier,  exhibits 
a  strange  and  busy  prospect.  Here  strolls  the  spruce  shopman,  well 
dressed  and  pert,  determined  upon  playing  the  gentleman,  at  least  for 
one  day  in  the  week:  after  him,  comes  his  master,  driving  slowly  in 
his  comfortable  inside  car,  with  the  mistress  and  all  the  little  ones 
around  him  :  next,  appears  the  man  of  quality,  well  mounted,  with  a 
train  of  sisters,  or  daughters,  all  following  in  full  gallop.  I  hate  the 
sight  of  a  woman  on  horseback;  it  is,  in  my  eyes,  a  most  unbecoming 
position  for  her:  there  is  something  quite  unfeminine  in  the  act  of 
whipping  or  reining  in  a  charger.  I  can  forgive  the  Tory  who  works 
for  Blackwood,  nearly  half  of  his  political  sins,  for  the  opinion  that 
he  has  lately  given  on  this  subject:  a  female  may  be  stared  at  vihile 
managing  a  steed,  but  she  will  be  seldom  sincerly  admired.  I  have 
said,  already,  I  was  at  Dunleary,  last  summer.  I  went  there  on 
Sunday,  of  course  :  the  day  was  very  fine,  and  every  thing  about  the 
harbour,  and  the  town,  wore  an  air  of  sprightliness;  the  vessels  were 
all  in  their  gayest  rigging;  various  boating  parties  were  out;  and 
sailors  and  citizens  were  mingled  together  in  an  agreeable  sort  of  con- 
fusion. A  steamer  had  just  arrived,  and  the  passengers  were  all 
hurrying  for  the  beach;  the  boatmen,  however,  to  whose  charge  they 
were  committed,  in  their  excessive  attachment  to  them,  seemed  more 
likely  to  drown  them,  than  to  place  them  safely  on  shore.     Among 
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the  passengers  came  a  tribe  of  Mayo  men,  who  had  been  reaping  the 
harvest  in  England  :  these  were  troublesome  customers, — at  least,  they 
proved  so  at  the  moment  of  disembarkisig.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
peace,  the  captain  had  found  it  necessary  to  disarm  them  when  he 
took  them  on  board  ;  he  intended,  of  course,  to  give  their  weapons  up 
to  them,  upon  arriving  at  Dunleary.  They  had  some  suspicion  of 
him,  however,  and  not  a  man  of  them  would  stir  from  the  vessel,  until 
he  had  culled  from  the  heap  "  his  own  shickle  and  his  ov/n  stick." 
This  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  created  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion :  but  the  "  boys  of  the  West  Countrie"  v/ere  not  to  be  got 
rid  of;  they  appeared  to  be  formetl  into  different  bands,  each  under 
some  leader;  and,  as  they  landed,  they  kept  up  a  tremendous  noise 
in  calling  their  various  comrades  together.  *'  Aren't  you  there,  Jonny 
M'lnerneyi"'  "  Yesh,  agrah."  "Whereabouts  are  you,  Paddy 
Dillon?"  **  Here."  They  went  on  in  this  way  for  nearly  an  hour, 
to  the  great  aniioyance  ot  the  other  passengers,  and  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  crowd.  There  was  one  vessel  in  the  harbour,  that  offered 
a  singular  contrast  to  the  lively  and  showy  appearance  of  the  others  : 
this  was  the  Hulk,  stationed  there  for  the  reception  of  the  convicts. 
Well  indeed  was  its  appearance  suited  to  its  ominous  destination  : 
large,  ugly,  and  black,  it  lay  like  a  mis-shapen  monster  upon  the 
waters,  shedding  a  disagreeable  gloom  around  it;  yet,  even  o!i  board 
this  dismal  ship,  there  were  thoughtless  ones,  that,  in  guilt  and  dis- 
grace, could  atfect  to  be  merry.  I,  and  a  few  friends,  happened  to 
stand  on  the  pier,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Hulk:  some  relatives  of  the 
convicts  were  beside  us;  they  were  not  allowed  to  approach  the  vessel; 
but  they  could  keep  up  a  conversation,  though  in  rath.;r  a  loud  tone. 
An  old  hard-featured  woman,  one  of  the  party  already  mentioned, 
called  out,  "  Tommy  Delinour." 

"  Here,  mother,"  said  a  young  voice  from  the  ship. 

**  Tommy,  jewel,  how  d'ye  get  on  ?" 

•*  Oh,  elegant !  elegant !'' 

*♦  Tommy  ?" 

•*  Ma-a -m. 

**  Och,  aye,"  said  the  old  one,  in  a  low  tone,  **  ray  poor  boy  was 
always  mannerly ;  though  he'd  give  me  the  lie,  or  spit  in  my  face, 
and  call  me  an  ould  strap,  still  he  was  always  mannerly.  When  I 
call'd  him  he  never  sed  *  what  V  No,  no,  it  was  always  *  ma-a-m.'" 

'*  Tommy  ?" 

"  Ma-a-m." 

**  How  is  Owney  Doyle,  and  Johnny  Ganey  ? 

"  Oh,  elegant!  elegant!" 

"  Tommy,  jewel,  will  they  let  me  send  you  any  bakky? 

"  Oh,  aye,  mother,  as  much  as  1  can  smoak  ;  any  thing  but  ballets 
or  whiskey ;  but  how's  my  aunt  Judy,  and  my  aunt  Nelly,  and  my 
aunt  Betty,  and  my  uncle  Jack? — Is  Jenny  Doyle  out  yet?' 

"  No,  Tommy,  not  yet,"  The  aunts  and  the  uncles  were,  proba- 
bly, names  for  some  brother  thieves, — at  least,  I  thought  so.  Tom- 
my called  out  once  more. 

"  Mother,  how's  Davy  Carroll?" 

"  Oh,  bad  luck  to  Davy  Carroll,"  said  the  old  woman,  again  low- 
ering her  tone  ;  **  it  was  he,  and  the  hkes  of  him,  brought  my  poor 
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boy  to  this ;  but.  Tommy,"  raising  her  voice,  "  why  don't  you  axe 
for  Mary  Jones?" 

*'  Oh,  mother,  let  me  alone  !  Tell  her  not  to  buckle  herself  to  any 
body  till  I  come  home;  do,  mother,  and  we'll  have  one  merry  night; 
go  home  now,  mother,  do,  and  don't  get  drunk."  Here  the  conver- 
sation ceased. 

I  and  my  friends  proceeded  through  the  town  to  the  great  car 
stand,  and  there,  for  the  first  time,  the  thought  struck  us,  of  taking 
our  dinner  in  Dunleary.  Burton  at  that  time  kept  a  sort  of  table 
d'hote ;  at  live  o'clock  you  were  sure  of  getting  an  excellent  dinner, 
at  a  moderate  charge  ;  the  guests  usually  amounted  to  twenty,  some- 
times more ;  on  this  day  we  found  the  muster  rather  strong ;  the 
company  already  assembled  appeared  respectable  enough,  but  varied 
wonderfully  in  their  characters  and  ideas;  this  was  what  one  might 
naturally  expect  in  such  a  place ;  with  one  gentleman,  in  particular, 
I  felt  rather  amused.  While  dinner  was  preparing,  he  undertook  the 
edification  of  us  all,  by  forcing  an  ugly-looking  little  boy  of  his,  to 
spout  some  theatrical  scraps.  "  Here,  John,  my  dear,  John  Philip — 
we  called  him  John  Philip,  gentlemen,  after  the  great  Kemble; 
come,  give  us  Hamlet's  soliloquy."  Forth  started  the  young  trage- 
dian, raised  his  right  arm,  turned  out  his  toes,  and,  "  Thoby,  or  not 
Thoby,  dthath  is  the  custion."  I  could  not  stand  this  ;  I  burst  out 
laughing,  and  in  the  laugh  I  was  uproariously  joined  by  all  present, 
with  the  exception  of  the  admiring  but  disappointed  father.  The 
owner  of  the  house  at  length  entered  the  room,  "  and  dinner  was 
served,  as  he  came."  He  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
went  through  the  ordinary  task  of  helping  and  carving,  in  a  very 
passable  manner.  After  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  ihe  "  materials" 
were  introduced,  and  it  struck  me  that,  at  their  introduction,  our  host 
should  have  disappeared  :  it  is  an  awkward  thing,  for  a  man  to  pre- 
side at  his  own  table,  giving  the  word  to  drink,  while  those  who 
follow  his  direction  are  obliged  to  pay  for  their  complaisance.  This 
personage,  however,  seemed  not  overburdened  with  delicacy  ;  he 
had  none  of  these  punctilious  scruples  ;  he  sat  steadily,  drank  freely, 
and  called  boldly  upon  those  around  him  to  follow  his  example.  I 
was  rather  disappointed  in  the  evening's  entertainment.  1  had  been 
at  houses  of  this  kind  already,  and  found  some  of  them  rich  in  social 
attractions :  toasts,  sentiments,  sayings,  and  songs,  have  gone  round 
and  kept  us  all  in  sprighlliness  and  good  humour  for  many  a  long 
winter's  evening.  Here,  however,  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
deep  drinking  seemed  the  business  of  the  hour,  and  the  little  conver- 
sation that  arose  was  quite  of  a  common-place  character.  Politics 
were  introduced,  and  I  soon  perceived  that  we  had  amongst  us 
several  red-hot  ascendancy  men ;  between  some  of  these,  and  our 
host,  a  few  signs  (Orange  signs,  as  I  supposed),  were  occasionally 
interchanged;  they  were  gradually  thrown  off  their  guard,  and,  as  the 
'whiskey-punch  operated,  they  spoke  out  more  freely;  to  any  Catholic 
present,  to  any  temperate  Protestant,  to  any  liberal  individual,  their 
language  and  sentiments  must  have  been  not  merely  ridiculous,  but 
disgusting.  I  felt,  indeed,  that  to  be  angry  with  such  creatures 
would  he  mere  folly ;  in  me  they  excited  nothing  but  pity  and  utter 
contempt.     **  We  are  the  conquerors  of  the  land" — "  The  Papists 
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are  naturally  an  inferior  race,"  "  We  could  subdue  Ireland  over 
again."  *'  Popery  is  the  creed  of  slaves."  They  indulged  boldly  in 
sentiments  like  tiiese,  though  occasionally  interrupted  ;  but,  at  last, 
our  chairman  gre^y  bold,  and  called  on  us  to  liil  for  a  toast;  this 
was,  the  "  glorious  and  immortal  memory,"  with  all  its  offensive 
accompaniments.  This  was  the  signal  for  confusion  ;  angry  words 
arose,  blows  were  exchanged,  and  I  left  the  house  before  anything 
like  order  was  restored.  From  that  day,  however,  our  True  Blue 
host  could  never  muster  more  than  five  to  dinner ;  the  consequences 
may  be  anticipated ;  the  matter  ended  in  insolvency. 


ANATOMY  AND   PHYSIOLOGY   CONSIDERED  AS  EUANCIIES  OF 
GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

The  object  of  the  following  essay  is  to  prove,  that  a  competent 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  is  a  desirable  thing,  and  one 
of  practical  utility,  to  other  persons  than  those  who  are  devoted  to 
them  as  a  profession ;  whilst,  to  the  general  student,  they  form  an 
interesting  branch  of  philosophical  inquiry. 

The  term,  anatomy,  though  originally  confined  to  the  act  of  the  dis- 
sector, is  now  frequently  used  to  designate  the  science  of  organiza- 
tion, and,  of  course,  includes  both  physiology  and  natural  history, 
particularly  that  of  the  human  species. 

Physiology  is  the  science  of  life.  The  physiology  of  man  con- 
siders him  as  a  living  being,  investigates  the  laws  by  which  his  vital 
action^;  and  processes  are  governed,  traces  their  causes,  and  examines 
their  effects.  The  natural  history  of  man  regards  him  as  one  among 
animals,  and  points  out  his  characteristic  distinctions  in  regard  to 
form,  habits,  customs,  and  the  varieties  of  his  race.  These  sciences 
are  nearly  connected :  the  former  regarding  rather  the  internal  eco- 
nomy ;  the  latter,  the  external  characteristics  of  their  subject. 

One  of  the  first  remarks,  that  occurs  to  us,  in  considering  these 
sciences,  is,  that  the  public  are  remarkably,  and,  we  may  add,  un- 
naturally ignorant  of  them.  And  this  is  the  case,  not  only  with  the 
public  in  general,  but  even  with  many  who  are  not,  in  other  respects, 
deficient  in  general  knowledge.  There  is  scarcely  any  science  which 
is  so  completely  confined  to  a  single  profession.  We  hear  gentlemen 
talk  of  the  law  ;  and  who  is  without  some  knowledge  of  theology, 
controversial  theology  at  least?  Our  periodical  publications,  our 
every-day  reading,  our  parlour-window  books,  are  loaded  with  long 
essays  on  the  former  subject ;  while  the  latter  is  only  excluded  by 
the  common  consent,  which  appropriates  to  it  a  particular  class  of 
publications,  as  widespreading  as  those  merely  literary.  The  public 
have  some  knowledge  on  both  subjects,  and  naturally  seek  for  more. 
But  how  seldom  does  a  straggling  physiological  essay  find  its  way 
into  our  journals.  And  what  is  the  reason  ?  The  public  do  not 
understand  the  subject  sufficiently  to  be  interested  in  it.  They  have 
not  learned  the  first  principles  of  the  science,  and  it  is  all  darkness 
to  them.  The  few  notions  they  have  are  generally  derived  from,  or 
coloured  by,  the  traditional  lore,  which  has  descended  from  the  sages 
of  a  darker  age,  to  the  sages  of  a  nursery.  How  many  are  there, 
who,  while  they  would  be   ashamed  of  the  same  ignorance  ofl  aay 
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other  subject,  hardly  know  the  meaning  of  the  names  of  the  sciences 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  would  be  puzzled,  if  called  on  to  de- 
fine either  the  one  or  the  other. 

We  have  applied  the  term  unnatural,  to  this  general  ignorance  and 
nealect  on  these  subjects,  because  it  seems  at  variance  with  the  com- 
mon results  of  the  most  powerful  impulse  of  our  nature.  We  are 
eager  to  pry  into  every  thing  else,  and  our  efforts  are  frequently  suc- 
cessful. A  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  other  sciences  is  widely  diffused. 
The  phenomena  of  eclipses  are  now  generally  understood,  and  comets 
no  longer,  *'  from  their  blazing  hair,  shake  pestilence  and  war."  But 
our  knowledge  has  neither  begun  nor  ended  at  home  ;  since  we  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  motions  of  bodies,  separated  from  us  by 
millions  of  miles,  than  with  those  far  more  wonderful  motions,  which 
are  continually  going  on  in  our  own.  We  flock  to  see,  and  are  de- 
lighted to  understand,  the  machinery  of  a  cotton  factory,  or  a  steam- 
engine.  But  what  are  these  to  the  machine,  for  which,  and  by  which, 
these  noble  engines  were  constructed.  Even  if  we  had  no  more  im- 
mediate personal  interest  in  this,  than  most  of  us  have  in  the  machines 
of  Birmingham  or  Manchester,  one  would  think,  that  it  would  attract 
and  fix  our  attention.  How  much  more,  when  it  is  considered,  that 
upon  the  well-being  of  this  depend  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
every  moment  of  our  lives,  all  that  moralists  have  said,  and  all  that 
poets  have  sung,  of  the  blessings  of  health  : 

"  See  the  wretch  that  long  has  toss'd 
On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain. 
At  length  repair  his  vigour  lost. 
And  breathe  and  waJJc  again. 

The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale. 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  opening  paradise." 

Can  we  contemplate  these  glorious  results  of  the  well-ordered  action 
of  our  systems,  and  yet  be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  their 
structure,  and  the  laws  which  govern  their  actions  ? 

The  general  ignorance  on  this  subject  is  to  be  referred  to  two 
principal  causes.  The  first  is  its  intrinsic  difficulty.  The  internal 
structure  of  the  human  body  is  completely  concealed  from  observa- 
tion, and  the  opportunities  of  examining  any  part  of  this,  during  life, 
are  rare.  They  can,  therefore,  only  be  studied  after  the  subject  has 
ceased  to  be  a  living  being.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that 
a  condition  like  this  is  a  sufficient  bar  to  the  study,  with  the  majority 
of  individuals  out  of  the  profession  of  medicine.  The  power  of  cu- 
riosity is  neutralized  by  that  of  disgust  and  abhorrence;  and  the 
natural  feelings  on  this  subject,  strong  as  they  are,  have  been  strength- 
ened in  almost  every  age  and  nation,  by  motives  of  a  moral  nature. 
The  acquisition  of  physiological  knowledge  from  books  is  attended 
with  many  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  proper  ele- 
mentary works  on  this  science.  In  this  respect,  many  other  sciences 
have  greatly  the  advantage  over  it.  Astronomy,  geography,  botany, 
have  all  their  guides  and  compendiums.  We  have  "  Conversations 
on  Chemistry,"  '*  Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy,"  and  even 
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**  Conversations  on  Political  Economy ;"  but  we  have  no  physiolo- 
gical works,  except  those  which  are  intended  for  j>rofessional  stu- 
dents, and  suppose  a  considerable  amount  of  previous  knowledge. 
The  science  itself,  indeed,  supposes  a  good  deal  of  such  information  ; 
and  some  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  even 
with  the  learned  languages,  is  necessary,  before  the  student  can  un- 
derstand a  physiological  work.  The  solitary  reader  is  stopped  on 
the  very  threshold,  by  barbarous  names,  barbarous  doctrines,  or, 
what  is  worse,  allusions  to  doctrines,  which  have  long  ago  been  con- 
signed to  partial  oblivion. 

These  difficulties  are  avoided  by  popular  lectures,  which  seem  to 
afford  the  easiest,  if  not  the  only  way,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
of  diffusing  some  physiological  information  through  the  community. 
The  lecturer  can  often  explain,  in  a  few  words,  an  allusion,  or  a  doc- 
trine, which  would  have  cost  an  unassisted  inquirer  a  day's,  or  even 
a  week's  labour.  A  course  of  lectures  may,  moreover,  excite  a  taste 
for  this  science  in  the  community,  which  woiild  soon  bear  down  the 
present  obstacles. 

Another  reason,  why  the  public  do  not  learn  more  of  this  science, 
is,  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  ignorance.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  false  knowledge  abroad,  on  this  subject,  which  has 
taken  the  place,  and  prevented  the  progress  of  the  true.  The  natural 
consequence  has  been,  that  people  have  not  been  eager  to  obtain 
what  they  supposed  themselves  to  be  already  in  possession  of. 

The  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  diffusion  of  some  general 
knowledge  of  physiological  science,  are  such  as  belong  to  scientific 
knowledge  in  general,  and  are  connected  with  this  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. Physiology  is  among  the  noblest  of  the  sciences ;  and  the 
common  consent  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  declares  it  to  be 
inferior  to  none  in  point  of  attraction  and  interest.  It  possesses, 
moreover,  some  peculiar  advantages.  It  may,  frequently,  afford  to 
the  individuals  of  a  community,  opportunities  of  preserving  or  pro- 
longing their  iiealth  and  lives.  Many  instances  nnght  be  pointed  out, 
and  many  will,  probably,  occur  to  our  readers,  in  which  some  infor- 
mation of  this  sort  would  be  advantageous.  J>!it,  supposing  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  to  be  never,  or  rarely,  applied  in  practice, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  raise  the  standard  of  excellence  in  a  profession, 
which  all  are  ready,  practically,  to  admit  -o  be  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  society.  Under  how  many  delusions  do  the  puWic  labour  in 
this  particular,  and  what  gross  impostures  are  they  not  liable  to  ! — 
What  absurd  and  wicked  empiricism  is  not  continually  practised  even 
in  this  enlightened  age  and  country  ;  and  how  feeble  are  laws  and 
statutes  against  these  things  !  Tiie  light  of  science,  it  is  true,  is  gra- 
dually chasing  away  these  shadows,  and  effecting  what  legislation 
has  laboured  for  in  vain.  But  what  can  call  louder  for  encourage- 
ment, than  an  attempt  to  pro.-.'iote  this  desirable  end  ?  and  what  more 
likely  to  produce  this  effect,  than  a  diffusion  of  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  laws  by  v.'hich  living  beings  are  governed  ?  That  cancer- 
curers,  and  v/art-doctors,  and  quacking  practitioners,  will  ever  be 
entirely  banished  from  society,  is  not  indeed  to  be  expected,  as  long 
as  there  are  so  many  cases  where  learning  and  judgment  must  pause 
and  hesitate,  and  as  long  as  "  fools  will  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
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tread;"  but  their  ranks  may  be  thinned,  and  the  number  of  their  vic- 
tims diminished.  Surely,  every  new  test  which  the  public  can  obtain 
of  the  capability  of  those,  to  whom  they  are  to  trust  their  health  and 
lives,  must  be  valuable.  The  siinple  fact,  that  some  knowledge  of 
this  subject  is  common  in  society,  will  tend  to  keep  up  attention,  cir- 
cumspection, and  a  desire  of  real  excellence  among  the  members  of 
this  important  fraternity. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which  this  subject  may  be  con- 
sidered. In  a  concern  so  generally  interesting  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  vital  actions  and  processes,  if  men  cannot  get  right  notions,  they 
will  have  wrong  ones.  They  neither  can,  nor  will,  remain  in  utter 
ignorance.  Every  man,  woman,  and  we  had  almost  said,  child,  pre- 
tends to  some  knowledge  on  this  subject;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  world  is  tilled,  and  the  physicians  are  embarrassed  and  an- 
noyed, with  superstitious  and  idle  fancies.  The  practitioner  is  some- 
times met  by  presumptuous  confidence,  and  sometimes  by  ill-grounded 
timidity,  where  it  would  be  as  hopeless  to  argue  as  to  talk  Greek, 
not  because  his  opponents  are  foolish,  but  simply  because  they  are 
incapable  of  appreciating  his  arguments.  We  remember  to  have  seen 
an  old  man,  of  good  common  sense  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  life,  who  resented,  as  an  insult  to  his  understanding,  an  at- 
tempt to  prove  to  him  that  the  world  was  round,  which  he  saw  to  be 
flat;  and  we  are  told,  that  the  "  inhabitants  of  a  certiin  island,  vi- 
sited by  Captain  Cook,  were  alarmed  by  his  cowg  and  horses;  but 
the  sheep  and  goats  came  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  their  compre- 
hension, and  they  gave  him  to  understand,  that  they  knew  them  to 
be  birds."  It  is  even  so  with  too  many  domestic  physiologists,  who 
have  not  yet  learned  their  own  ignorance.  But  there  is  enough  to 
operate  upon  the  feelings,  and  bias  the  decisions  of  physicians,  with- 
out the  influence  of  such  pernicious  prejudices.  We  may  here  be 
met  with  the  common  objection,  that  instruction  in  this  particular 
would  be  injurious ;  that  it  would  lead  people  to  criticise  and  embar- 
rass their  physicians  ;  and,  perhaps,  we  may  have  arrayed  against  us 
the  threadbare  quotations,  "  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
"  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise,"  and  the  like.  We 
shall  be  told,  that  people  will  be  too  fond  of  inquiring  into  the  nature 
of  their  complaints,  and  too  apt  to  imagine  disorders  which  never 
existed. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  not  disposed  to  admit  the  soundness 
of  an  argument,  which  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  ignorance  is  ever 
bliss,  at  least  in  regard  to  any  subject  which  the  Deity  has  rendered 
accessible  to  our  faculties.  Our  minds  were  formed  for  exercise,  for 
activity.  We  were  born  to  learn.  And  must  we  never  begin  to  in- 
quire into  a  subject,  because  we  cannot  understand  the  whole  of  it 
at  once?  Shall  we  avoid  the  water,  with  the  simpleton  of  Hierocles, 
till  we  have  learned  to  swim  ? 

Who  does  not  perceive,  that  this  is  the  same  reasoning  that  has 
been  repeated  over  and  over  against  the  communication  of  informa- 
tion of  any  kind  to  the  community.  It  stands  upon  a  sandy  founda- 
tion, and  will  be  destroyed  by  the  power  of  knowledge,  as  the  prisons 
and  fetters  of  Eastern  fable  vanished  at  tl^e  touch  of  the  benevolent 
enchanter.     The  abode  of  science  is  as  fatal  to  every  kind  of  scclu- 
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sion,  as  the  grotto  of  Corrinan-shian  is  represented  to  hare  been  to 
the  fabrics  of  mortality  : 

"  Errors  warp,  and  errors  woof. 
Cannot  brook  her  charmed  roof; 
All  delusive  art  has  wrought 
In  her  cell  returns  to  naught. 
The  fancied  gold  returns  to  clay. 
The  mimic  diamond  melts  away  ; 
All  is  altered,  all  is  flown, — 
Naught  stands  fast  but  truth  alone." 

It  requires  but  little  observation  to  show  the  absurdity  of  this  doc- 
trine ;  ail  the  evils  which  are  feared,  exist  now.  It  would  be  as  rea- 
sonable for  a  man,  who  had  spent  his  life  amidst  the  horrible  din  of  a 
cotton-factory,  to  object  to  the  introduction  of  an  improvement  in  its 
machinery,  that  it  would  make  a  noise.  People  will  judge,  as  they 
ever  have  done,  of  the  different  degrees  of  merit  among  physicians; 
but  their  judgment  will  be  more  frequentl}^  according  to  knowledge. 
The  same  inquiries  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  made.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  case  of  the  inquirer's  possessing  some  physiological 
knowledge  would  be,  that  he  might  obtain  an  answer  couched  in 
language  which  was  neither  unintelligible  nor  necessarily  connected 
with  horrible  associations.  As  to  the  sensitive  and  nervous,  they 
will  be  sensitive  and  nervous  still,  whether  they  learn  any  thing  of 
physiology  or  not.  If  they  have  no  well-grounded  causes  of  alarm, 
they  v/ill  always  create  them  ;  and  since  such  fears  and  anxieties 
must,  and  will  exist,  a  change,  of  course,  is  of  little  importance:  if 
some  new  bugbears  are  created,  as  many  old  ones  will  be  destroyed  ; 
and,  lastly,  these  groundless  anxieties  may  be  opposed  by  reason, 
instead  of  the  only  method  possible  at  present,  repeated  assertion. 


A  BIBLE  MKKTING. 

A  POETICAL  SKETCH. 


"  Redentem  dicere  verura 
Quid  vetat  ?"  Horace. 


While  hypocritic  cant  usurps  the  throne. 
Where  once  the  light  of  true  religion  shone. 
And  fell  fanaticism's  faithless  brand. 
An  ignis  fatuus,  glimmers  to  the  land. 
Through  joyless  mazes  leading  on  the  mind. 
Till  not  one  sense  of  virtue  left  behind, 
In  atheism's  gulf,  or  passion's  night. 
It  leaves  the  followers  of  its  cheating  light; 
While,  swollen  with  victims  on  its  native  shore. 
The  monster  licks  its  jaws,  and  pants  for  more ; 
On  green-clad  Erin  casts  its  evil  eye. 
Sends  out  its  slaves,  and  bids  religion  die — 
Thee,  Biblomania,  most  prolific  spring 
Of  all  this  varied  misery,  I  sing. 
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Where  sedgy  Thames,  of  countless  streams  the  sire, 

Rolls  on  his  waves  in  majesty  of  mire  5 

Where  London,  like  an  o'ergrown  porpus,  stands, 

Or  giant,  stretching  out  her  hundred  hands  j 

A  hall  there  is,  where  once,  as  poets  sing. 

The  sons  of  dulness  met  to  choose  a  king : 

Fit  emblem  of  the  night,  that  reigns  inside, 

Eternal  mists  around  the  mansion  ride, 

And  birds  obscure,  above,  in  circles  flit. 

Or,  croaking  sentries,  on  the  chimneys  sit. 

Not  rriany  months  have  rolled  then-  swift  career, 

Since  Dulness  called  a  second  synod  here, 

Not  now,  in  grave  debate,  to  fix  whose  skull, 

Of  all  was  most  impenetrably  dull. 

But,  to  decide — a  project  mighty  civil ! — 

How  Erin  might  be  freed  from  Popery  and  the  devil. 

Instant  the  goddess'  faithful  slave,  the  press. 
In  blazing  letters  forwards  the  express ; 
Swift  o'er  the  town  the  gathering  notice  flies. 
And  each  fond  dullard  to  his  mistress  hies  j 
Tithe-eating  parsons,  bottle-loving  lords. 
Come  conning  o'er  their  big  unmeaning  words  j 
The  plodding  sons  of  trade  forsake  their  tariffs, 
E'en  turtle  soup,  fat  aldermen,  and  sheriffs; 
Like  the  small  snowball,  gathering  as  it  goes, 
A  motley  group  to  Dulness'  palace  flows, — 
So  strong  the  power  which  moves  each  leaden  head. 
By  gravitation's  laws,  to  kindred  lead. 

Wide  gaped  the  portals  of  the  dark  abode. 
As  slowly  on  the  long  procession  strode ; 
Fast  Ijy  the  door,  his  garb  embrued  with  blood. 
On  either  side  a  ghastly  porter  stood : 
His  eye  of  pride,  and  sternly  cruel  glance. 
Showed  the  one  the  genius  of  intolerance ; 
While,  by  impvmity  of  crime  grown  bold, 
His  fellow-fiend,  dark  Orangeism,  scowled ; 
Joy  in  their  eye,  and  triumph  in  tliuir  grin. 
With  conscious  pride  they  led  their  votaries  in. 

High  on  a  throne,  whose  brilliance  far  surpassed 

The  brightest  stall  that  ever  cobbler  pressed ; 

Beneath  that  cloak, — now  canopy  of  the  state, — • 

Which  clad  the  ghostly  Jocelyn  so  late. 

Amidst  a  crowd  right  reverend  and  fat. 

In  drowsy  majesty  the  goddess  sat; 

Well  pleased  she  seemed,  as  on  each  duteous  child 

She  cast  a  vacant  look,  and  almost  smiled. 

The  assembly  met,  and,  seated  every  man, 

The  secretary  hemmed,  and  thus  began ; — 

**  My  worthy  compeers,  words  can  ill  express 

What  joy  I  feel  in  stating  our  success ; 

The  heathen  read, — Oh!  happiness  sublime! — 

The  book  of  books,  and  leave  each  wonted  crime ; 

The  copper-coloured  sinners  of  the  south 

Receive  the  goodly  word  v,'ith  open  mouth ; 

Our  strength  increases,  as  our  gold  abounds, — 

We've  spent  in  books  eigkt  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
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From  such  a  sum,  advantage  must  be  gained, 

Which,  if  unseen,  by  time  will  be  explained  ;* 

What  though  each  other  aid  should  perish, — why 

One  potent  means  is  left  us, — we  can  buy,f 

To  poverty  extend  the  golden  bait. 

Our  subjects  purchase  and  enlarge  our  state.  y 

But,  while  our  etibrts  thrive  on  distant  fields, 

A  paltry  crop  our  Irish  harvest  yields j 

Uncivilized,  uneducated,  wild, 

Hibernia still  is  Superstition's  child; 

Through  the  dark  clouds  of  her  Egyptian  night. 

Ne'er  broke  the  splendours  of  the  gospel  light. 

Rouse  then,  ray  triends ;  let  Bibles  arm  each  hand. 

Be  each  a  Moses  to  this  captive  land  ; 

So  o'er  the  isle  shall  reason  spread  with  ease, 

^4*  the  vast  waters  cover  all  the  seas."X 

Thus  spake  this  leather-pated  wight,  and  ran 

Applauding  murmuring  through  the  dark  divan; 

The  goddess,  slowly  bending  from  her  throne, 

With  poppies,  crowned  the  champion  as  her  own  j 

His  proper  heaviness  this  wreath  o'erpowered, — 

He  yawned,  he  nodded,  dropped  asleep,  and  snored. 

Once  more  the  goddess  laboured  from  her  breech. 

And  formed  her  lips  in  attitude  of  speech ; 

Lest  the  huge  ball,  her  goodly  shape  that  crov/n'd. 

Its  balance  lost,  should  topple  to  the  ground, 

A  fair-fed  parson,  long  at  propping  tried. 

Bolstered  the  deity  on  either  side.  • 

Thrice  she  essayed  to  slate  her  mighty  plan. 

And  thrice  her  rhetoric  flashed  within  the  pan ; 

Once  more  she  tries, — her  train  of  words  explodes. 

And  leaden  showers  descend  in  heavy  loads. 

Her  slaves  she  lauded  for  their  active  zeal. 

By  bible-mong'ring,  to  promote  her  weal ; 

In  terms  pathetic,  showed  her  great  regret. 

That  Erin's  children  spurned  their  empire  yet ; 

Renewed  their  hopes,  and  bade  them  straight  prepare. 

To  choose  two  chieftains  for  the  Irish  war, — 


*  Vide  any  report  of  a  Bible  meeting,  which  you  may  chance  to  have  at  hand. 

t  Vide  Cavan  Conversions.  Among  the  vdinesses  examined  by  the  Catholic 
prelates,  relative  to  this  affair,  were  the  following: — 

Catherine  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  parish  of  Kilmore,  school-mistress,  offered  to 
swear,  that  George  Kildre,  one  of  Lord  Farnham's  moral  agents,  proposed  to  give 
her  £5  in  hand,  and  £4  annually,  adding,  that  her  brother  should  receive  £10  in 
hand,  and  £10  annually,  on  condition  that  they  would  read  their  recantation  in 
the  church  of  Cavan. 

Brtjan  Smith,  of  Durham,  in  the  parish  of  Killincare,  proposed  to  swear,  that 
he  was  a  Roman  Catholic ;  that  Brennan,  who  had  lately  abandoned  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  a  preacher,  named  Jackson,  called  at  his  house  on  the  7th  instant, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to  become  a  Protestant,  as  Brennan  had  done, 
promising  that  they  Mould  procure  for  him  £12,  and  a  flirm  of  land,  on  such 
terms  as  would  make  him  comfortable  during  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  and  that, 
when  they  were  unable  to  induce  him  to  join  them,  they  left  two  books  with  him, 
one  of  which  was  entitled  "Andrew  Dunn's  Conversion." 

X  This  celebrated  metaphor  (Dean  Swift  would  say,  such  a  one  as  I  never  met 
qfore)  of  a  celebrated  Bible  orator,  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  one. 
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Heroes  unawed  by  Popery's  Gorgon  head. 
To  spread  the  reign  of  Bibles  and  of  lead. 

The  goddess  ceased :  in  three  successive  roars. 

The  meeting's  loud  applause  re-echoing  soars ; 

But  chief  the  sombre-coated  tribe  were  seen. 

With  out -stretched  necks,  to  celebrate  their  queen ; 

Could  they,  by  Bibles,  Ireland's  madness  cure. 

They  thought,— most  sapient  souls!— their  tithes  were  sure ; 

And  who,  when  tithes  or  dinners  lead  the  throng. 

E'er  heard  the  parsons  backward  to  give  tongue  > 

Full  long  and  weighty  now  was  the  debate. 

Which  racked  the  brains  of  each  exuding  pate ; 

To  choose  two  missioners,  their  care  employs. 

Who  best  might  venture  on  the  high  emprise. 

Various  the  votes,  at  length  the  fateful  lot 

Fell  on  a  parson's  wig  and  captain's  knot ; 

Capricious  choice ! — sweet  muse,  I  pray  thee,  tell  us 

The  high  pretensions  of  these  godly  fellows ; 

The  one,  who,  when  perchance  by  fortune  thrown. 

Felt  a  vocation  for  a  tithing-gown, — 

(A  sovereign  cure,  when  worldly  matters  go  ill) 

Was  whining,  canting,  methodistic  N 1. 

Forward  he  stepped,  his  face  lit  up  with  joy. 

And,  scraping,  thanked  them  for  the  great  employ. 

The  other  wight,  a  doughty  son  of  Neptune, 

In  preaching  tactics,  with  the  parson  kept  tune ; 

Like  the  young  hawk,  just  fluttering  from  its  nest, 

His  ardent  soul  for  something  was  in  quest; 

No  matter  what,  provided  he  might  find 

Some  venthole  for  the  femicnt  of  his  mind ; 

And  thus,  by  art  and  nature  formerl,  to  lord  on  | 

Old  ocean's  briny  serges,  Captain  G n  ;  j 

(Propitious  name! — the  very  sound's  replete 

With  fire  and  butchery,  havoc  and  defeat) ; 

In  the  long  absence  of  more  glorious  scars,  \ 

Welcomed  the  dangers  of  the  Bible  tvars.  j 

Once  more  their  reverends  stretched  their  guzzles  out,  j 

And  all  their  bellies  laboured  in  a  shout,  ' 

Till  the  fond  goddess,  fearful  for  their  lungs,  1 

With  their  own  works  their  roaring  mvizzles  bungs  j  I 

No-Popery  tracts,  and  other  lies  as  heinous,  1 

Were  seen,  half-buried,  in  their  wide  volcanos! 

Her  chosen  two  the  deity  now  calls. 

Her  inundate  gives,  and  in  their  work  instals  j  j 

A  folio  Bible  puts  in  either  hand,  I 

And  sends  them  forth  to  evangelize  the  land. 

Then,  as  a  woolpack,  by  the  groaning  crane. 

Is  slowly  Ufted  from  the  labouring  wane  ; 

In  clouds  of  mist  she  mounted  from  her  chair. 

Burst  through  the  roof,  and  vanished  into  air : 

The  wondering  bible-men,  with  upcast  eyes. 

Pursue  the  goddess  till  in  mist  she  dies ; 

In  silent  thought,  then  bend  their  homeward  way, 

Full  of  the  mighty  business  of  the  day. 

OsCOTHENSlS. 
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ROAD-SIDK  SKETCHES,  BY  A  WALKING  GENTLEMAN,  NO.  II. 

The  Poacheis. 

Your  common-place  observer,  your  traveller  for  a  week,  would 
prefer  England;  but  a  deep  thinker,  a  constant  pedestrian,  as  I  am, 
would  willingly  walk  for  ever  through  the  highways  and  byways  of 
Ireland.  There  society  is  thrown  as  it  were  into  irregular  forms;  you 
stand  on  the  crater  of  a  moral  volcano ;  and,  while  the  scene  around  is 
strewn  with  evidences  of  recent  convulsions,  every  thing  awakens  your 
curiosity — arouses  either  your  admiration  or  your  sympathy.  At 
every  turn  you  encounter  a  new  character,  all  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
but  each  with  features  peculiar  and  interesting,  provoking  inquiry,  and 
compelling  you  to  think.  In  England,  however,  the  eye  is  generally 
pleased  with  the  look  of  nature ;  the  land  is  mostly  shaded  with  trees ; 
the  mansions  of  greatness  start  up  on  every  side,  either  in  the  vener- 
able form  of  antiquity,  or  in  all  the  richness  of  modern  architecture; 
while  parks  and  meadows,  groves,  woods,  and  pasture,  give  the  coun- 
try an  appearance  of  delightful  prosperity  and  happiness.  You  walk 
forward  with  one  sense  at  least  gratified;  but  you  cannot  proceed  far 
without  feeling  the  fatigue  of  loneliness;  you  move  onward  through  a 
cultivated  desert;  the  work  of  man  seems  to  have  survived  him,  for 
amid  scenes  of  loveliness  and  rustic  beauty,  the  living  forms  which 
could  give  them  interest  are  wanting — there  is  a  paucity  of  inha- 
bitants. I  have  frequently  walked  for  hours,  through  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, without  encountering  a  human  being;  and  though,  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  shirt-covered  forms  of  farm-servants  might  be  descried,  the 
sight  could  give  me  no  pleasure — there  was  nothing  about  them  indi- 
cative of  rural  felicity ;  the  expansive  fields  which  they  lazily  cultivated 
clearly  indicated  that  they  were  the  slaves  of  the  monopolist — that 
they  subsisted  not  on  their  own  rood  of  ground — that  they  were  nei- 
ther a  bold  nor  an  independent  peasantry.  Still  I  love  England, 
though  by  no  means  a  blind  admirer  of  every  thing  English ;  and  there 
is  about  the  character  of  her  people  a  great  deal  which  commands 
respect;  but  they  are  neither  the  happy  nor  the  comfortable  popula- 
tion which  the  world  have  been  led  to  suppose. 

About  seventeen  years  ago  I  landed  at  Bristol,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  explore  the  adjoining  counties.  Throughout  Devonshire, 
Cornwall,  and  Dorset,  the  people  are  marked  with  pretty  much  the 
same  features,  and,  from  their  manners,  language,  and  habitations,  it 
strikes  you  at  once  that  they  belong  to  the  original  stock  from  which 
the  people  of  Leinster  sprung.  They  make  use,  in  many  instances,  of 
the  same  phrases ;  have  a  tolerable  brogue ;  and  are  lively,  boisterous, 
and  kind-hearted.  Every  thing  was  at  variance  with  my  precon- 
ceived notions  of  England;  the  houses  were  built  of  mud;  the  people 
were  rather  badly  dressed;  and  the  women  invariably  worked  in  the 
fields.  The  country  was  even  then  filled  with  paupers,  and  the  dete- 
riorating effect  of  such  a  state  of  things  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  this 
remote  district. 

One  evening  in  October  the  night  overtook  me  on  a  lonely  road  in 
the  west  of  Dorsetshire.  The  wind  howled  fearfully  over  this  level 
district,  and  the  trees  along  the  side  of  the  highway  yielded  their  leafy 
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honours  unreliictantly  to  the  fierceness  of  the  blast.  Nothing  could 
be  more  disagreeable  than  the  loneliness  I  then  felt;  there  were  no 
habitations  near — no  sound  but  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  and  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves  as  they  drifted  along;  and,  to  add  to  my  other 
unpleasant  feelings,  the  dense  blackness  of  the  clouds  in  the  horizon 
intimated  a  coming  storm.  I  neither  knew  where  I  was,  nor  where  I 
was  going  to,  but,  as  east,  west,  north,  and  south  were  all  one  to  me, 
I  pursued  the  straight  road,  careless  about  where  it  led  to,  provided 
it  brought  me  to  some  place  where  I  could  take  shelter  for  the  night. 
Just  as  the  rain,  in  heavy  drops,  began  to  fall,  I  rejoiced  to  see  a 
light  at  some  distance  before  me;  and,  on  coming  closer,  I  observed 
that  it  proceeded  from  a  small  cottage,  which  stood  at  some  distance 
from  the  road-side.  The  benighted  traveller  never  fails  to  connect 
comfort  with  fire  or  candle,  and,  if  obliged  to  proceed  on  his  journey, 
cannot  help  giving  way  to  feelings  of  envy  while  contrasting  his  own 
situation  with  that  which  he  supposes  is  enjoyed  by  the  inmates  of 
the  poorest  and  rudest  cottage.  On  the  present  occasion  my  heart 
leaped  within  me  on  seeing  the  friendly  light,  and,  with  hurried  steps, 
I  approached  the  humble  abode  from  which  it  proceeded.  The  cabin 
— for  such  literally  it  was — stood  on  the  side  of  a  common,  and,  even 
in  the  imperfect  light,  I  could  plainly  see  that  it  ranked  amongst  the 
most  wretched.  I  knocked  cautiously,  for,  though  by  no  means  timid, 
or  wealthy,  1  had  some  misgivings  respecting  the  propriety  of  seeking 
shelter  in  such  a  lonely  house,  certainly  the  abode  of  misery,  and, 
perhaps,  the  habitation  of  crime.  But  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  tor- 
rents, the  wind  to  increase;  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  finding  the 
road  across  the  common,  brought  me  to  a  determination  of  knocking 
once  more.  At  first  no  one  answered;  the  screeching  of  a  child 
within,  and  the  howling  of  tiie  storm  without,  might  have  prevented 
my  being  heard;  and  accordingly  1  again  applied  my  closed  hand  to 
that  place  where  a  rapper  might  have  been.  "  Who's  there?"  at  lengtii 
demanded  a  female  voice,  and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she 
pulled  open  the  door  violently,  and  stood  before  me  with  a  counte- 
nance indicative  of  anger,  a  small  lamp  in  the  left  hand,  and  a  young 
child  on  her  right  arm.  Her  dress  was  ragged  and  slovenly,  and  a 
fearful  man's  fancy  would  instantly  have  taken  her  for  the  mistress  of 
a  bandit.  But  I  had  heard  of  the  activity  of  the  English  police,  and 
consequently  I  had  no  very  decided  apprehension,  though,  to  confess 
the  truth,  I  would  as  soon,  at  the  moment,  be  searching,  amidst  the 
darkness  and  storm,  for  the  high  road,  which  intersected  the  common. 
There  was,  hov/ever,  no  retracting,  and  of  course  I  made  my  best 
apology  for  obtruding,  pleaded  the  severity  of  the  night,  and  pro- 
mised to  pay  amply  for  the  shelter  of  her  roof.  The  last  item  seemed 
to  disarm  her  severity,  the  lines  of  anger  disappeared  from  her  brow, 
but  she  could  afford  me  no  relief.  Her  husband  was  absent,  perhaps 
needlessly  given  to  jealousy;  and,  besides,  there  was  but  one  apart- 
ment and  one  bed.  This  was  a  critical  case;  what  was  to  be  done? 
A  gush  of  wind  had  nearly  blown  me  into  the  cabin — it  blew  out  the 
light — but  I  sensitively  retreated — the  idea  of  but  one  apartment  and 
one  bed  kept  me  back;  and  I  was  about  to  inquire  if  I  could  procure 
a  guide  to  the  nearest  inn  or  change-house,  when  a  dark  form  stood 
on  my  right,  and  kept  inquisitively  looking  into  ray  face.  He  had  on 
a  dark  shirt,  a  slouched  hat,  and,  still  more  appalling,  he  carried  a 
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gun  under  his  right  arm.  By  the  lamp,  when  relighted,  I  could  mark 
his  countenance,  and,  though  there  was  a  grin  on  his  face,  there  was 
nothing  about  it  decidedly  bad — it  spoke  not  of  ferocity — of  blood; 
but  then  I  bethought  me  of  men  who,  like  Richard,  "  can  smile  and 
smile,  and  murder  whilst  they  smile;"  and  the  apprehensions  his  ap- 
pearance gave  rise  to  were  not  diminished  by  his  familiarly  nodding 
at  me.  I  instinctively  drew  back;  he  took  no  notice  of  the  move- 
ment, but,  turning  to  the  child,  which  he  took  by  the  hand,  said,  in 
accents  which  were  honey  to  my  ear,  "  ftlorrow,  lad;  where's  your 
fadhur?"  "  You  know'd  very  well  where  he  is,  Pat,  without  askin'," 
was  the  reply  of  the  housewife;  and  I  needed  no  more  to  be  con- 
vinced that  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  an  Irishman.  The  revulsion  of 
feeling  was  sudden ;  T  felt  secure^ — li^^PPY  5  and  the  why  must  be  ex- 
plained by  a  reference  to  those  sacred  associations  which,  in  a  foreign 
land,  bring  us  to  recognise  a  friend  in  the  person  of  a  countryman, 
whatever  may  be  his  condition,  and  however  personally  unknown. 

Paddy,  having  received  his  answer,  averted  his  head  occasionally, 
but  still  kept  shaking  the  child's  hand  familiarly.  I  saw  plainly  that 
I  was  the  object  of  some  curiosity  to  him,  and  I  might  have  enjoyed 
his  confusion,  but  the  time  and  place  were  ill  adapted  for  such  an  idle 
indulgence.  *•  Friend,"  said  I,  "  could  you  procure  me  a  guide  to 
the  next  village? — I  shall  pay  him  handsomely." 

"  Troth,  may  be  I  could,  ony  the  night  is  as  dark  as  pitch;  but  I 
could  do  more  nor  that  for  a  countryman,  an',  beggin'  your  pardon, 
you  talk  very  like  one,  any  how;  so  come  along  a-vick;"  and  we 
quitted  the  cabin. 

"  Are  you  a  native  of  Ireland?"  I  inquired  as  we  walked  on. 

*'  Musha,  faith  an'  I  just  am,  an'  I'll  never  deny  it,  for  why  should 
I?  Ent  our  country,  after  all,  the  finest  bit  o'  ground  in  the  wide 
world?  an'  bad  luck  to  myself  if  I  ent  sorry  in  heart  an'  soul  that 
ever  I  left  sweet  Tipperary  to  come  poachin'  an'  shootin'  in  Eng- 
land. Och !  musha,  little  my  poor  modher  thought  that  I'd  cum  to 
this  when  she  was  rearin'  me  tinderly." 

*'  And  why  don't  you  go  home?" 

"  Hem !  there's  two  words  to  that ;  in  the  first  place  I  can't,  an' 
in  the  next  place  I  daren't — that's  all." 

*'  You  are  married  here,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Troth  I  am,  sur,  an'  a  cozy  little  woman  I've  got  as  any  poor 
man  in  the  seven  counties ;  an'  though  we're  as  poor  as  church  mice, 
I  couldn't  have  the  heart  to  leave  her  ah'  the  little  one  in  the  work- 
house, behind  me." 

"  A  laudable  feeling;  but  is  not  work  plenty  here  ?" 

"  No,  in  troth,  sur,  no  more  nor  among  ourselves ;  it's  now  three 
years  last  haymakin'  since  I  left  home,  an'  since  that  time  I've  been 
livin'  from  hand  to  mouth,  an'  durin'  winter  I'm  runnin'  my  neck 
every  blessed  night  into  the  halter,  shootin'  pheasants,  an'  snarin' 
hares  and  rabbits  wid  the  boys.  God  help  us!  we've  no  other  way 
of  makin'  out  the  cause  at  all  at  all,  for  the  parish,  as  they  call  it, 
wont  give  us  as  much  a  week  as  it  would  fit  in  the  heel  of  your 
stockin' — but  see,  yonder  is  the  Plough  and  Harrow." 

I  looked  up  at  a  sign-board  which  swung  pendant  over  the  road, 
but  could  discover  neither  plough  nor  harrow  ;  but,  from  some  empty 
casks  before  the  door  of  a  whitewashed  house,  I  judged  rightly,  that 
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we  were  about  to  enter  the  village  alehouse.  My  guide  led  the  way, 
and,  on  his  entrance,  was  greeted  with  "  Welcome,  Paddy,"  from 
about  a  dozen  frock-covered  peasants,  who  lay  listlessly  about  the 
kitchen,  some  smoaking,  and  others  sipping  beer.  "  You've  been 
late  to-noight,  Pat,"  said  one  of  them,  who  sat  opposite  an  excellent 
wood  lire. 

*•  Not  Pat,  if  you  plaze,''  answered  my  guide;  "  it  might  be  Andy 
Callaghan  in  your  mouth." 

"  Oay,  oay,"  said  the  other,  "  Oandy  Callaghan,  who  shot  the 
parson  in  Clolieen ;"  and  they  all  laughed. 

"  There  you're  out  agen,  George,"  said  Andy ;  "  it  wasn't  the 
parson,  but  the  proctor." 

"  Sorry  for't,"  rejoined  George;  "  I  wish  you  had  shot  Parson 
Gross  tother  noight,  instead  of  Sandy  Thistle,  the  domn'd  Scotch- 
man— but  who  have  we  here  ?"  and  he  looked  as  if  apprehensive  of 
having  said  too  much  in  the  hearing  of  a  stranger. 

**  No  one  at  all,"  replied  Andy,  "  but  a  real  gintleman." 

"  Will  he  peach  ?" 

**  Bother,"  said  Andy  knowingly,  "  ent  he  a  countryman  o'  me 
own  ?" 

'*  O,  domn  your  countrymen ;  an  honest  Englishman  con't  live 
for  'um,  they  come  over  in  such  swarms." 

"  Why  not,"  said  another,  "  since  theyVe  nothing  at  home  but 
cold  potatoes." 

"  And  besides,"  said  a  third,  **  the  half  on'em  are  woild  beastises, 
with  tails  as  long  as  colts." 

**  Och  1  ay,"  answered  Andy,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  "  we're 
the  worst  in  the  world,  ony  we're  not  hanged  an''  transported  for 
shooting  *  woild  beastises,'  nor  sent  to  gaol  for  picking  *  woild 
nutseses;'"  and  he  laid  a  particular  emphasis  on  the  words  which  he 
spoke  in  mimicry. 

*'  Domn  it,  don't  be  angry,  Pat,"  said  the  first  speaker;  *'  we  know 
you  for  a  domned  honest  fellow,  but  domn  mo  it  I  likes  your  coun- 
try ;  though  give  me  an  Hoirishraan  oany  day  instead  of  a  Scotchman." 

"  Never  mind  '"em,"  whispered  Andy,  as  he  stooped  over  me  to 
light  his  pipe  ;  **  they^'re  decent  boys,  though  they  hate  poor  ould 
Ireland." 

Having  by  this  time  taken  my  seat  by  the  fire,  I  ordered  some  re- 
freshment for  myself  and  guide,  which  we  partook  of,  while  the  pro- 
cess of  drying  was  going  on.  Opposite  to  me  sat  a  grey-headed  vil- 
lager, who  seemed  to  enjoy  his  pipe  and  tankard,  in  silence  ;  for  he 
never  spoke  but  in  monosyllables,  and  next  him  the  goodly  person  of 
the  landlord  was  employed  in  absorbing  his  own  bepraised  "  home- 
brewed," while  his  wife  and  daughter  were  busy,  "  on  house  affairs 
intent."  Judging  from  the  gentle  frowns  which  occasionally  oversha- 
dowed the  round,  pretty  face  of  the  latter,  she  was  not  particularly 
flattered  by  the  rude  compliments  of  her  father's  guests;  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  1  liked  her  the  better  for  it:  their  manners  were  particularly 
vulgar,  and,  judging  from  the  nature  of  their  conversation,  their  morals 
were  very  different  from  what  we  usually  associate  with  the  simple 
lives  of  rustics.  Religion,  they  evidently  had  none  ;  and  they  talked 
that  kind  of  slang,  which  betrays  a  vicious  course  of  idleness,  crime, 
and  vulgar  debauchery.     The  man  who  sat  opposite  to  the  fire,  and 
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who  first  addressed  my  guide,  appeared  to  hold  a  marked  ascen- 
dancy over  the  others  ;  they  listened  to  his  opinions  with  deference, 
and  paid  hira  that  respect  which  superior  bravery,  and  more  general 
knowledge,  seemed  to  demand.  He  was  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
of  a  tali,  athletic  form,  and  had  a  countenance  at  complete  variance 
with  the  sentiments  which  were  perpetually  on  his  lips.  In  express- 
ing these,  there  was  a  reckless  boldness  in  his  manner,  and,  from  the 
first,  he  arrested  my  attention,  without  my  being  able  to  account  for 
the  curiosity  he  excited. 

About  twelve  o'clock  one  of  the  boors  arose,  and  went  to  the  door, 
but  returned  in  a  moment  to  his  companions,  assuring  them  that  the 
storm  had  subsided,  that  the  moon  was  up,  and  that  it  was  time  to 
proceed  to  business.  Of  what  that  business  was,  I  had  n  \agufc  notion  ; 
the  hints  my  countryman  had  let  drop,  together  with  the  recollection 
of  something  1  had  heard  since  my  arrival  in  England,  led  me  to  sus- 
pect that  the  party  before  me  were  a  gang  of  poachers.  I  was  con- 
firmed in  this  opinion  when  they  stood  up  to  depart.  They  called 
their  dogs  from  under  the  tables,  and  several  of  them  drew  their  guns 
from  a  retired  corner.  Andy  Callaghan  was  one  of  the  first  prepared 
for  the  sport;  and,  as  if  conscious  of  the  prejudice  which  existed 
against  him,  he  exerted  to  the  utmost  his  amusing  powers  to  beget 
in  his  comrades  a  more  favourable  opinion.  They  appeared  by  no 
means  insensible  to  his  merits  ;  and  while  they  considered  him  merely 
a  good-humoured  butt  for  their  vulgar  sarcasm  and  ridicule,  he  was 
converting  them  into  tools  of  self-interest,  and  frequently,  by  implica- 
tion, expressing  his  contempt  for  their  understanding. 

On  their  departure,  the  landlord  raised  the  pot  of  "  home-brewed" 
to  his  head,  and  took  rather  an  unusual  draught,  while  the  ancient,  in 
the  corner,  averted  his  head,  as  if  to  see  were  they  gone,  and,  having 
ascertained  that  fact,  he  ejaculated  something  between  a  deep  groan 
and  a  protracted  hem  !  "Bad  business,  neighbour,  bad  business," 
pronounced  the  landlord,  taking  for  granted  that  they  were  both  in- 
dulging in  similar  reflections.  "  Ay,  ay,"  was  the  laconic  reply.  "  But 
still,"  said  mine  host  of  the  Plough  and  Harrow,  "  what  can  the  poor 
fellows  do?  they  must  live."  "  Very  true,"  responded  his  taciturn  neigh- 
bour. And  here  the  subject  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  dropped, 
had  not  I  put  in  a  word,  in  the  form  of  a  query.  The  landlord  re- 
joiced at  an  opportunity  of  unburdening  himself;  poured  out  volumes 
of  words  in  his  own  verbose  style,  and  was  about  communicating  to 
me  the  history  of  George  Andrews,  whom  he  called  the  captain  of 
the  poachers,  when  interrupted  by  the  galloping  of  horses  along  the 
road.  Perhaps  he  expected  a  customer,  perhaps  it  was  only  cu- 
riosity, but  certainly  he  ran  to  the  door;  and,  I  know  not  why,  I 
followed  him.  "  'Tis  all  up  with  them,"  said  he.  "With  whom?" 
I  inquired.  "  With  the  poachers,"  he  replied;  for  there  goes  'Squire 

N ,  and  the  chaplain,  and  three  or  four  other  gentlemen.  "  There 

will  be  terrible  work,"  he  continued,  "  but  I  must  mind  my  own  bu- 
siness; it  won't  do  for  me  to  know  any  thing  about  poachers,  or,  per- 
haps, I  should  lose  my  license  next  quarter's-day."  And  he  was 
about  to  shut  the  door;  but  I  demurred,  and,  slipping  by  him,  I  ran 
as  fast  as  I  could  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  horsemen.  While 
they  continued  on  the  road,  the  noise  occasioned  by  their  galloping 
served  as  a  guide,  but  when  they  turned  into  the  fields,  I  was,  as 
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huntsmen  would  say,  at  fault.  I  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  listened, 
in  the  hope  of  hearing  somethins;  to  direct  me;  when,  suddenly,  the 
report  of  fire-arras,  discharged  within  a  short  distance,  alarmed  me. — 

At  once  I  concluded,  'Squire  N and  his  party  had  encountered 

the  poachers,  and,  accordingly,  made  straight  for  the  place  from 
whence  the  firing  proceeded.  In  a  few  moments  I  found  myself  in 
the  midst  of  a  plantation,  and  was  directed  by  another  discharge  of 
fire-arras,  and  the  angry  shouts  of  men,  to  the  place  where  the  con- 
test was  raging.  With  some  difficulty  I  made  my  way  tiirough  a 
thickly  planted  hedge,  but  had  not  time  to  reach  the  scene  of  action, 
when  five  horsemen  rushed  by  me.  They  were  the  'squire  and  his 
friends,  who  had,  probably,  mistaken  the  ])lace  of  rendezvous  ;  for 
the  poachers  were  now,  evidently,  engaged  with  the  gamekeeper  and 
his  assistants  only.  Though  the  moon  shone  rather  brightly,  its 
beams  were  intercepted  by  the  tall  trees  which  stood  scattered  over 
the  preserve;  and,  as  they  threw  their  shadows  on  the  ground,  a 
sombre  hue  was  imparted  to  the  scene.  But  there  was  no  time  for 
comments  on  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place ;  for  the  flashing  and  fir- 
ing of  pistols,  the  yelping  and  snarling  of  dogs,  together  with  the  con- 
fusion and  hollooing,  and  calling  of  the  combatants,  gave  a  fearful 
interest  to  the  proceedings  now  imperfectly  within  my  view,  I  ran 
forward,  not  without  some  apprehension  of  personal  safety ;  and,  on 
gaining  a  little  eminence,  could  see  distinctly  that  some  had  fallen, 
and  that  the  poachers  were  making  a  desperate  stand  against  the 
auxiliaries  recently  arrived.  In  the  struggle,  the  conflicting  parties 
came  near  to  the  place  where  I  stood,  and,  with  a  very  natural  desire 
of  preserving  my  person  from  the  pellets  of  the  assailants,  I  retreated 
to  a  neighbouring  clump  of  trees,  but  had  hardly  gained  this  ambush, 
when  I  was  joined  by  four  of  the  poachers.  "  Load,  boys,  load,"  was 
uttered  in  a  familiar  accent;  and  when  the  process  of  ramming  down 
powder  and  shot  had  been  gone  through,  Andy  whispered,  "  Now 
boys,  honey,  a  shout,  an' whin  the  'squire  an'  parson,  bad  luck  to'em; 
gallop  forenint  us,  fire  all  at  once,  an'  the  day  is  our  own." 

These  commands  were  literally  obeyed,  and  the  eftect  was  such  as 
my  countryman  anticipated.  The  'squire  and  his  chaplain  rode  briskly 
up  to  the  place,  and,  on  receiving  the  fire  of  the  poachers,  quickly 
discharged  their  pistols.  One  of  the  bullets  whizzed  past  my  ear  ; 
the  other  flew  idly  by ;  and  Andy  and  his  comrades,  at  the  instant, 
darted  from  behind  the  trees,  and  attacked  their  opponents.  The  par- 
son, being  either  unable  to  manage  his  horse,  or  unwilling  to  face  so 

unequal  an  enemy,  galloped  down  the  preserve;  and  Mr.  N ■  was 

quickly  dismounted  by  a  blow  from  the  butt-end  of  a  gun.  One  of  the 
poachers  stood  over  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  and,  judging  from  his 
position  and  his  upraised  gun,  he  seemed  determined  to  despatch  his 
victim.  Urged  by  an  impulse  of  humanity,  I  ran  towards  them;  but, 
before  I  could  fulfil  my  intention  of  staying  the  blow,  a  well-directed 
bullet,  from  one  of  the  'squire's  party,  pierced  the  poacher's  heart : 
he  dropped  his  gun,  reeled  forward,  and,  with  both  his  hands  clasped 

on  his  breast,  fell  lifeless  across  the  prostrate  body  of  Mr.  N .     On 

seeing  this  the  peasantry  fled ;  not,  however,  before  they  had  poured 
upon  their  assailants  the  remainder  of  their  fire.  Fortunately,  it 
proved  abortive. 

The  face  of  the  dead  man,  as  he  was  turned  upon  his  back,  shone 
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ghastly  horrible  in  the  pale  moonlight,  and  one  glance  convinced  me 
that  in  it  I  beheld  George  Andrews,  the  leader  of  the  desperate  gang. 
At  a  short  distance  lay  the  mangled  bodies  of  a  gamekeeper  and  a 
poacher,  and  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  respecting  the  probability 
of  many  more  being  dangerously,  if  not  fatally,  wounded.  The  'squire 
soon  recovered,  but  the  chaplain  was  no  where  to  be  found.     "  The 

coward  has  run  home,"  said  Mr.  N .     "  No,"  answered  one  of 

his  friends,  "  for  here  comes  his  horse  with  an  empty  saddle."  Had 
he  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  poachers,  or  was  he  thrown?  No  one 
could  reply,  and  accordingly  search  was  made,  and,  after  half-an- 
hour's  hunting,  he  was  found,  lying  in  a  hedge,  a  corpse — 'having- 
been  deadly  wounded  in  the  affray.  The  reflection  of  the  'squire  was 
not  dissimilar  to  that  of  King  William,  at  the  Boyne,  when  told  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker's  death. — *'  What  the  devil  had  he  to  do  with 
fighting." 

Assistance  having  been  procured,  the  dead  bodies  were  removed 
to  the  Plough  and  Harrow;  and,  the  scene  I  had  juat  witnessed  not 
being  calculated  to  dispose  me  to  sleep,  I  sat  up  the  remainder  of  the 
night,  listening  to  the  observations  and  reflections  of  the  crowd,  who 
filled  the  kitchen  of  mine  host.  The  game  laws  were  condemned  by 
all,  and  the  humanity  of  the  'squire  was  questioned  with  much  free- 
dom. His  conduct  towards  Andrews  on  a  former  occasion  was 
hinted  at  significantly,  and,  as  the  obscure  and  frequent  allusions  to 
this  subject  excited  my  curiosity,  I  contrived  to  elecit  the  particulars 
from  the  landlord,  who  communicated  them  to  me  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy.  I  hope  I  am  not  disobeying  his  injunction  by  inserting  them 
here. 

The  unfortunate  George  Andrews  was  the  only  son  of  a  once 
happy,    though   small   farmer,  v/ho  rented  his    little  holding   from 

'Squire  N .     George  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  young  men 

in  the  county  of  Dorset,  and  excelled  in  all  those  athletic  exercises 
which  are  still  held  in  repute  in  the  west  of  England.  Conspicuous 
thus  among  his  rustic  companions,  he  was  not  long  without  a  "  sweet- 
heart," and  all  applauded  his  choice;  for,  though  the  female  pea- 
santry of  England  are,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  in  the  world,  Hen- 
rietta Parry  was  decidedly  the  most  lovely,  where  all  were  pretty. 
To  her  George  paid  his  devotions  in  all  the  sincerity  of  an  unsophis- 
ticated heart,  and  his  affections  were  returned,  not  without  a  little 
display  of  that  coquetry  so  natural  to  a  handsome  woman,  whether 
in  high  or  low  life.  It  were  enough,  however,  that  he  was  admitted 
to  be  the  most  favoured  of  her  lovers,  and,  after  much  procrasti- 
nation, Henrietta  consented  to  unite  her  fate  to  his.  Previous,  how- 
ever, to  the  wedding-day,  the  young  'squire  arrived  from  the  conti- 
nent, and,  with  his  host  of  gold-laced  lackeys,  settled  in  the  country. 
With  that  reprehensible  subserviency  which  is  more  remarkable  in 
the  English  yeomen  than  in  any  other  set  of  men  in  Europe,  Farmer 
Andrews  went  to  consult  the  wishes  of  his  landlord  respecting  an  act 
which  concerned  only  the  private  economy  of  his  own  family.  The 
youthful  aristocrat  assumed  all  the  airs  and  consequence  of  a  patron, 
and  begged  to  be  introduced  to  the  wooing  pair.  This  was  regarded 
by  all  but  George  as  a  very  distinguished  honour,  and  accordingly  it 
took  place  at  the  farmer's  house.  All  were  charmed — for  greatness 
is   always  pleasing — with  the   vivacity  and   condescension  of  the 
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'squire,  and  the  rustic  coquets  smiled  through  their  biushes  at  his 
rather  familiar  caresses. 

The  'squire  seemed  well  pleased,  and  undertook  to  provide  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  young  couple.  George  was  to  become  his 
steward,  and  Henrietta  was  to  become  his  housekeeper,  pro  tempore, 
at  the  hall.  This  last  arrangement  pleased  only  one  of  the  lovers. 
George  frowned,  but  Miss  Parry  smilingly  accepted  the  proposal, 
and  was  forthwith  inducted  into  authority,  as  superintendant  of  Mr. 
N — 's  domestic  affairs.  In  a  few  weeks,  she  spoke  rather  coldly  to 
her  lover,  and  appeared  at  church  in  such  gaudy  plumage,  that  a 
whisper  went  round  not  at  all  to  the  advantage  of  her  character. 
George  felt  more  than  jealous,  and  was  by  no  means  displeased  that 
the  'squire  found  one  excuse  or  other  for  protracting  the  wedding. 
After  three  months'  delay,  however,  Mr.  N — and  Henrietta  became, 
all  at  once,  very  pressing  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  but 
George,  with  sturdy  independence,  declined  the  honour  intended  him. 
Henrietta  wept,  the  landlord  stormed,  but  the  young  farmer  was  in- 
flexible. His  obstinacy,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  happiness  of  his  former  mistress,  who  sought  consolation  in  the 
arms  of  the  'squire's  valet,  and  having,  in  six  months  after,  presented 
the  man  of  bows  and  lace  with  a  little  one,  the  good  people  of  the 
village  winked  at  each  other  significantly. 

Previous  to  this  last  event,  the  family  of  Farmer  Andrews  was 
thrown  into  the  greatest  dismay.  His  only  daughter  had  disappeared  : 
no  one  knew  where  she  had  gone  to,  though  all  mourned  her  unac- 
countable absence.  At  length  it  was  whispered  that  she  was  an 
inmate  of  the  hall,  and  subsequent  in([uiries  served  to  confirm  this 
opinion.  George,  enraged  at  this  second  outrage  on  his  happiness, 
went  to  the  hall,  and  forced  his  way  to  the  apartment  of  the  fugitive. 
He  was,  however,  soon  dislodged;  and,  next  day,  the  'squire  and 
his  attendants  quitted  the  country,  leaving  Sandy  Thistle  as  locum 
teiiens  in  his  absence. 

Whether  this  underling  received  instructions  respecting  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Andrews's,  my  informant  knew  not ;  but  certain  it  is, 
the  poor  farmer  was  soon  ejected,  he,  like  most  others  of  his  class, 
in  England,  not  having  a  lease  of  his  tenement.  A  journey  or  two 
to  London,  in  pursuit  of  his  unhappy  daughter,  exhausted  his  little 
purse,  and,  partly  with  grief,  partly  with  age,  he  died,  soon  after,  in 
the  parish  workhouse.  George's  fate  was  still  less  fortunate.  A 
woman  in  the  village,  of  equivocal  character,  became  pregnant,  and 
swore  the  child  to  young  Andrews ;  the  poor  fellow  spurned  the 
accusation,  but  the  poor  laws  have  no  compassion  f{)r  conscious  in- 
nocence;  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and,  not  being  able  to  procure 
bail,  he  was  obliged  to  negociate  for  his  freedom,  by  marrying  the 
wretch  who  had  compelled  him  to  father  her  illegitimate  child. 
Though  forced  into  a  degraded  alliance,  George  determined  that  it 
should  not  bind  him,  and  therefore,  on  obtaining  his  liberty,  quitted 
that  part  of  the  country.  Here  again  the  poor  laws  proved  too  strong 
for  him;  he  was  advertised,  detected,  brought  back,  and  compelled 
to  support  the  woman  and  child,  who  now  legally  called  him  husband 
and  father.  Naturally  enough,  the  unfortunate  man  sought  to  drown 
his  sorrows  in  dissipation.  Compelled  to  labour  for  his  daily  bread, 
when  that  labour  was  not  to  be  procured,  he  joined  the  poachers,  who 
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are  found  leagued  together,  the  murderers  of  game,  in  every  village 
in  England.  His  superior  activity  and  desperate  fearlessness  soon 
procured  him  an  ascendancy  in  the  gang,  and  what  vvith  drinking  and 
thieving,  his  moral  habits  quickly  gave  way ;  and  he  had  sunk  so  low 
in  his  own  estimation,  that  he  actually  cohabited  with  the  wretch 
who  was  the  means  of  consummating  his  misfortunes.  The  landlord 
assured  me,  in  a  whisper,  that  the  child  was  Sandy  Thistle's  ov.'n. 

Are  laws  which  make  a  peasantry  vicious,  entitled  to  the  constant 
eulogy  of  being  "  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  the  envy  of  sur- 
rounding nations?"' 

Just  as  the  landlord  had  concluded,  the  reputed  w  ife  of  Andrews 
made  her  appearance.  In  her  I  recognized  the  woman  of  the  cabin 
who  had  refused  me  shelter  the  preceding  evening.  Guilty  as  I  had 
reason  to  consider  her,  I  could  not  but  feel  atfected  at  her  tears. 
These,  however,  she  quickly  dried,  and  v/ilh  true  stoicism  asked, 
where  was  George's  share  of  the  game  !  Shortly  after,  the  other 
dead  poacher's  mother  made  her  appearance;  she  was  followed  by 
the  wife  of  the  gamekeeper,  and,  as  I  could  not  alleviate  their  sor- 
row, I  paid  my  bill  and  departed.  I  was  surprised  to  see  in  the 
newspapers,  the  whole  account  of  the  desperate  affray,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  abridged  into  one  short  paragraph.  It  appeared  to  excite 
no  surprise.  Such  occurrences  are  frequent;  but,  were  they  to  take 
place  in  Ireland,  the  press  would  groan  with  exaggerated  proofs  of 
Paddy's  barbarism.     So  much  for  the  influence  of  time  and  place. 

Three  years  afterwards,  as  I  was  walking  down  Myddleton  Ter- 
race, near  Islington,  I  saw  a  man  ascending  a  ladder,  with  a  hod  on 
his  shoulder,  whose  face  struck  me  as  familiar — it  was  Andy  Callag- 
han  :  he  knew  me  not — so  I  passed  on.  A  consciousness  of  being 
recognized  might  have  made  the  poor  fellow  uncomfortable. 


THE   NAMELESS    RUIN. 
BY    THOMAS    FURLONG,    AUTHOR    OF    "  PLAGUES    OF    IRELAND,"  &C. 

Scene — The  Banks  of  the  Slaney. 

Stay  !  weary  wanderer,  rest  awhile ; 

Stop !  ere  yon  sunbeams  sink. 
And  view,  with  me,  this  time-worn  pile, 

Rear'd  on  the  river's  brink.  ' 

These  courts,  these  towers,  all  mouldering 
In  sad  solemnity — might  bring 

E'en  thoughtless  ones  to  think. 
They  seem,  while  echoing  to  our  tread, 
Tokens  transmitted  from  the  dead. 

And  where  is  he  at  whose  command 

This  massive  pile  arose  ? 
Rots  he  amidst  his  kindred  band, 

Or  rests  he  with  his  foes  ? 
Oh !  could  a  voice  come  from  the  tomb. 
Through  all  its  ghastliness  and  gloom. 

What  might  that  voice  disclose  ? — 
Thence  truth's  dread  echoes  might  arise. 
And  woo  us — win  us,  to  be  wise. 

VOL.  I.  U 
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What,  now,  to  him  who  reared  these  walls 

Is  frolic,  feud,  or  fray  ? 
The  deep  intrigues — the  plots — the  brawls. 

That  darken'd  every  day  ? 
What  feels  he  now  for  friends  or  foes  ? 
What  thinks  he — cares  he,  now  for  those 

Who  clear'd,  or  cross'd,  his  way  ? — 
The  good  achiev'd — the  evil  done, 
Is  all  that  may  be  dwelt  upon. 

Was  he  who  pil'd  this  stony  heap 

A  man,  within  whose  heart 
The  cherub  mercy  deign'd  to  keep 

Unto  herself  a  part  ? 
Oh !  was  he  one,  in  whose  mild  eye 
Pain's  thrilling  shriek,  or  sorrow's  sigh, 

Could  cause  the  tear  to  start  ? 
It  boots  not  how  he  strode,  or  stood — • 
Say !  was  he  number'd  with  the  good  ? 

If  good  he  was,  it  matters  not 
How  lonely  looks  this  scene ; 

These  towers  may  vanish  from  the  spot. 
As  though  they  ne'er  had  been. 

But  there  are  works  of  his  on  high  ; 

Things — whose  remembrance  may  not  die. 
Though  ages  intervene. 

Pride,  pomp,  and  power,  will  pass  away ; 

But  Heaven  guards  goodness  from  decay. 

Or,  was  the  chieftain  dwelling  here. 
Too  prompt  to  tread  the  field  ? 

Did  he  the  slaughtering  sword  or  spear 
For  pride  or  plunder  wield  ? 

Was  he  the  slave  of  blood  and  strife  ? 

Did  the  mild  charities  of  life 
To  him  no  pleasure  yield  ? 

Did  he,  by  taunt,  or  beck,  or  frown. 

Put  misery  back,  or  merit  down  ? 

If  such  he  was,  how  lost  his  lot — 

How  limited  his  sway ; 
His  tields  of  fame  are  here  forgot, 

His  flatterers  past  away. 
Low  lies  in  dust  the  fawning  throng ; 
But  there's  a  place  where  right  and  wrong 

Wait  for  the  settling  day  ; 
Where  each  his  long-earn'd  meed  shall  shave- 
Woe  to  the  proud  oppressor  there  J 
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•'  Does  envy  seize  thee,"  at  the  plaudits  which  greet  the  favourite 
performer?  Then  "  crush  the  boding  joy,"  and  repair  behind  the 
scenes.  There  the  actor  is  seen  without  his  tinsel  and  his  foppery; 
he  sinks  into  his  natural  proportions,  and  takes  the  hue  and  aspect 
of  his  profession.  If  he  be  successful,  he  is  envied  by  the  whole  of 
the  mimic  tribe ;  if  unsuccessful,  he  encounters  nothing  but  sneers 
and  ridicule.  The  green-room  becomes  a  moral  pandemonium,  where 
all  the  bad  passions  are  generated  and  cherished,  and  where  there  is 
seldom  found  much  redeeming  virtue  to  atone  for  innumerable  delin- 
quencies. We  are  told,  the  theatre  is  a  school  of  morality ;  if  it  be, 
it  must  be  after  the  Spartan  plan ;  and  we  fancy  it  would  be  still 
more  instructive,  if  the  audience  were  permitted  to  peep,  for  once, 
behind  the  curtain.  It  could  not  fail  to  gratify  modesty,  to  be- 
hold a  booby  lord  toying,  in  a  dark  corner,  with  some  fascinating 
syren  ;  and  virtue  itself  would  receive  additional  strength,  at  behold- 
ing a  tragic  queen  lavishing  her  caresses  on  a  tinselled  footman, 
Mrs.  Cox  putting  on  Kean's  small-clothes,  would  be  an  edifying 
sight;  and  the  romping  and  obscene  gestures  of  the  chorus  girls 
must  fill  with  gladness  the  heart  of  a  decent  mother,  surrounded  by 
her  daughters,  in  a  side  box. 

Look  to  the  right,  as  the  showman  says  in  Bartholomew  fair,  and 
you  will  see  the  manager,  surrounded  by  the  heroes  of  the  sock  and 
buskin,  quarrelling  about  "  paits;"  atid,  a  little  farther  on,  behold 
what  a  number  of  noble  sparks  irradiates  the  train  of  a  vocal  courte- 
san. On  the  left,  you  will  find,  we  were  going  to  say,  a  bevy  of 
authors,  administering  flattery  to  the  Kemble  and  Siddons  of  the 
theatre  ;  but,  thank  Heaven  !  the  public  patronage  has  rescued  talent 
from  this  humiliation.  This  dirty  work  is  now  left  to  the  Pooles,  the 
Planches,  and  the  Moncriefl's,  who  are  exactly  qualified,  by  a  want  of 
genius,  for  toiling  in  their  talentless  vocation.  But  the  curtain  will 
not  be  withdrawn;  the  secrets  of  the  green-room  will  not  be  exposed 
to  the  vulgar  gaze;  and  there  will  still  be  found  fools  to  admire,  and 
a  press  to  applaud,  the  conduct  and  actions  of  those  poor  contemp- 
tible creatures,  who  form  what  is  called  the  dramatic  corps.  Still  it 
is  gratifying  to  find,  that  players  and  playwrights  have  taken  to  the 
writing  of  reminiscences  and  memoirs.  They  print  all  they  have 
heard  and  seen,  and,  as  the  success  which  has  attended  the  literary 
labours  of  the  Kellys,  O'KeefFes,  and  the  Reynoldses,  may  stimulate 
others  to  imitate  their  example,  it  is  hoped  those  who  are  not  alto- 
gether lost  to  shame,  will  be  more  circumspect  in  the  society  they 
keep,  lest  themselves  and  their  families  shall  blush,  by  and  by,  at  the 
publicity  given  by  their  questionable  guests  to  the  private  acts  of  their 
domestic  lives.  One  good,  however,  such  publications  have  done  : 
they  have  laid  open  the  heartlessness,  tiie  vanity,  and  the  vice,  of  all 
connected  with  theatres;  and  persuade  us  that  those  divines f  who 

*  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  interspersed  with  Anecdotes  of  Authors  and  Actors. 
By  James  Boaden,  Esq.     2  vols. 

t  The  Catholic  church  has  been  sneered  at  for  her  hostiHty  to  theatres,  but 
hear  the  intelligent  author  of  "  Four  Years  in  France :" 

"  I  know  not  whether  it  may  have  been  remarked  that,  in  my  chapter  of 
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condemn  scenic  representations,  as  immoral  in  their  nature  and  ten- 
dency, are  not  altogether  mistaken. 

Nothing  is  more  disgraceful  to  the  literati  of  this  country,  than  their 

Paris,  I  have  said  not  a  word  of  the  theatres.  The  fact  is,  we  never  once  were 
present  at  any  of  them.  The  opinion  of  Catholics  as  to  the  la^vfulness  of  attend- 
ing the  theatrical  representations  of  the  present  day,  is  by  no  means  uniform.  The 
English  Catholic  clergy  in  general  advise  to  abstain  from  them :  the  pious  and 
excellent  priest  at  Paris,  to  whose  counsels  Kenelm  owed  so  much,  gave  the  same 
injunction.  Our  kind  and  prudent  director  at  Avignon  rather  requested  than  re- 
quired us  to  abstain  from  attending  the  tlieatre  at  that  place.  '  It  is  no  great  loss, 
considering  the  merit  of  the  performance:  when  you  shall  be  in  Italy,  I  give  you 
up  to  my  successor.' 

*'  Following  the  lights,  such  as  they  were,  of  my  own  common  sense,  I  had 
occasionally,  even  after  becoming  a  Catholic,  assisted  at  theatrical  representations 
both  in  Bath  and  London,  when  the  inducement  was  in  accord  with  good  taste 
and  good  morals.  I  could  see  no  haim  in  allowing  these  "  purifiers  of  the  affec- 
tions," terror  and  pity,  to  be  administerd  by  those  masters  of  the  scenic  art,  Kem- 
ble  and  Siddons.  There  were  others,  second  to  these,  but  of  great  merit,  whom  I 
saw  with  pleasure:  amongst  them  Cooke,  when  he  was  sober;  Elliston,  at  all 
times.  Arrived  in  France,  I  refrained  from  going  to  the  theatre,  as  the  safer  line 
of  conduct,  seeing  I  was  now  no  longer  alone.  Besides,  I  was  told  that  come- 
dians, so  they  call  all  actors,  were  in  a  state  of  excommunication  ;  that  they  could 
not  accoraphsh  the  sacrament  of  penance  without  promising  to  renounce  their 
profession ;  and  that,  if  they  died  comedians,  their  right  to  Christian  burial  was 
at  least  disputable. 

"  I  cited  the  example  of  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world.  '  In  Rome  itself 
there  are  theatres.'  '  The  holy  Father  is  under  the  necessity  of  permitting,  as 
sovereign,  what,  as  head  of  the  church,  he  condemns.*  This  reminded  me  of  Sir 
Jonathan  Trelawney,  sometime  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  much  given,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  his  time,  to  profane  cursing  and  swearing — a  custom 
which  he  adopted,  perhaps,  to  show  that  he  was  no  puritan,  as  men  neglected 
days  of  fasting  and  abstinence  to  prove  that  they  were  no  Papists.  This  reverend 
prelate,  being  reproved  for  this  mal-practice,  declared  that  he  swore  as  Sir  Jona- 
than Trelawney,  not  as  Bishop  of  Winchester.  He  was  asked  how  he  would 
htrcofter  make  a  distinction  in  his  personal  identity,  or  divide  wliat  Sir  Kenelm 

Digby  calls  •  a  man's  numerical  self;' — a  phrase  whicli  my  friend  Sir was 

so  good  as  to  translate  for  me  into  *  number  one.' 

"  In  fact,  the  argument  drawn  from  the  double  character  of  the  Pope,  to  jus- 
tify the  permission  of  what  was  bad  in  itself,  excited  my  indignation.  *  The 
Pope,'  said  I,  'is  no  hypocrite.'  'True:  the  Pope  is  no  hypocrite;  but  sove- 
reigns are  in  some  cases  obliged  to  permit  evils  which  they  palliate  and  diminish 
by  superintendence  and  regulation.'  I  understood  the  allusion,  but  felt  a  strong 
repugnance  to  class  actors,  many  of  them  persons  of  exemplary  morals,  and  none 
of  them  necessarily  otherwise,  with  those  unfortunate  outcasts  so  well  watched  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  so  piously  allowed  to  roam  at  large  in  London :  neither 
could  I  be  all  at  once  persuaded  that  stage-plays  were  of  the  nature  of  a  violation 
of  one  of  the  ten  commandments.  I  alleged  the  example  of  all,  or  almost  all, 
the  Catholic  sovereigns  of  Europe,  who  assisted  at  them  without  scruple.  I  was 
answered,  that  the  example  of  sovereigns  could  not  justify  what  was  wrong  in  it- 
self. The  great  Eossuet  was  quoted,  who  replied  to  Louis  XIV.,  by  whom  his 
opinion  was  asked  on  the  lawfulness  of  stage  plays,  which  the  monarch  himself 
frequented,  '  Sire,  il  y  a  de  grands  exemples  pour,  etde  grandesautorites  contre.' 

"  •  Reste  a  savoir,'  said  I  to  myself,  with  the  disputant  at  Nismes.  The  ques- 
tion did  not  press :  we  abstained  from  plays  in  France.  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
reconcile  these  contradictions  in  Italy. 

"  In  Italy  I  was  instructed,  that  there  exists  no  excommunication  of  actors  by 
the  universal  church,  but  only  by  the  decrees  of  some  particular  dioceses,  in  re- 
mote ages,  vv'hen  the  scenic  art  was  repvited  infamous  on  account  of  the  represen- 
tations, then  almost  always  contrary  to  good  morals:  that  they  who  exercise  the 
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unmeaning  lamentations  over  the  fallen  state  of  the  drama  amongst 
us.  Why.  the  very  fact  is,  the  highest  compliment  to  the  country ;  for 
tragedy  can  please  only  a  rude  and  semi-barbarous  age,  and  comedy 
can  delight  a  people  only  imperfectly  civilized.  The  decline  of  the 
drama,  therefore,  is  not  owing,  as  has  been  supposed,  to  the  miscon- 
duct of  managers,  or  the  paucity  of  dramatists,  but  simply  to  the 
extent  of  education,  and  the  progress  of  refinement.  We  shall  write 
a  treatise  on  the  subject;  at  present, we  must  attend  to  Mr.  Boaden. 
This  gentleman  is  one  of  those  danglers  at  the  tail  of  actors  and 
actresses,  whose  circumscribed  vision  could  never  see  beyond  the 
precincts  of  a  theatre.  Players  and  playwrights,  in  his  estimation, 
are  the  only  people  in  society  worth  admiring;  and,  accordingly,  his 
book,  as  might  be  expected,  is  one  of  the  dullest  we  have  ever  read. 
His  very  absurdities  cannot  provoke  a  smile,  they  are  so  excessively 
stupid;  and  Mrs.  Siddons's  fame  will  most  certainly  not  owe  its  per- 
petuation to  her  self-satisfied  biographer,  though  his  work  is  dedicated, 
by  permission,  to  the  King.  Of  his  heroine's  private  life,  he  gives  no 
details ;  and  of  her  professional  career,  his  information  is  drawn 
solely  from  newspapers  and  magazines.  W^e  shall  extract  all  that  is 
readable  in  the  two  volumes  : 

"  Mrs.  Siddons,  I  have  always  understood  to  be  senior  to  her  brother,  Mr. 
Kemble,  by  two  years.  She  was  born  at  Brecknock,  in  South  Wales,  in  the  year 
1755,  and  was  named  after  her  mother,  Sarah.  From  her  she  derived  that  exact 
and  deUberate  articulation,  the  ground  of  all  just  speaking.  In  her  youthful  ac- 
quirements, she  had  probably  few  aids  beyond  those  of  her  parents,  and  could 
have  none  superior,  as  far  as  education  conducted  to  professional  excellence.  In 
music,  she  attained  a  degree  of  vocal  perfection,  seldom  heard  among  those  co- 
medians who  travel;  and,  as  early  as  in  her  thirteenth  year,  sustained  the  heroines 
of  our  English  operas,  and  sang  any  incidental  music,  that  either  the  play  itself, 
or  the  copious  attractions  of  the  play  bill  in  those  days  demanded," 

Her  father  was  a  Catholic,  and  educated  his  sons  in  his  own  reli- 
gion ;  but  the  mother  being  a  Protestant,  her  daughters  were  brought 
up  in  the  religion  of  the  established  church  : 

"  We  are  often  compelled  to  admire  the  fortunate  occurrence  of  events  attend- 
ing particular  persons.  It  was  a  happiness  for  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  to 
have  been  born  in  the  exact  position  of  life,  and  at  the  precise  time  she  was. — 

profession  of  actors  are  guilty  of  great  sin,  if  they  exhibit  on  the  stage  any  thing 
shameful  or  obscene,  but  not  otherwise :  that  there  exist,  indeed,  sentences  of  the 
holy  see,  and  of  general  councils,  against  scenic  representations,  but  that  they 
refer  always  to  such  as  may  be  indecent,  and  contrary  to  sound  morality :  that 
the  Fathers  condemn  the  theatres  of  their  time,  not  only  because  of  the  indecen- 
cies there  represented,  but  also  because,  as  the  pagans  acted  plays  in  honour  of 
their  false  gods,  the  Christians  could  not  assist  at  them  without  the  stain  of  idola- 
try: that  a  decent  play  cannot  be  called  absolutely  a  proximate  occasion  of  sin, 
but  may  become  such  relativtlj  to  certain  individuals  on  account  of  their  per- 
sonal fragility ;  and  that  such,  admonished  by  their  own  experience,  are  bound  to 
fly  a  danger  which,  though  it  may  be  remote  to  others,  is  to  them  proximate  : 
finally,  that  there  cannot  be  any  positive  judgment,  nor  any  fixed  or  constant  rule, 
respecting  theatres ;  since  the  laM'fulness  or  unlawfulness  of  them  may  vary  at 
every  moment,  according  as  the  scenic  representations  are  agreeable  or  repugnant 
to  good  morals. 

"  Priests  go  to  plays  in  Italy,  generally  retiring  before  the  ballet.  I  have  seen 
a  cardinal  at  a  private  theatre:  that  it  was  a  private  theatre,  was  a  circumstance  of 
some  importance  in  point  of  decorum,  but  of  none  in  point  of  morality,  concern- 
ing which  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  his  eminence  entertained  no  doubt  or  scruple." 
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Somewhat  earlier,  her  correct  feeling  might  have  kept  her  from  the  stage,  though 
the  true  sphere  of  talents  like  hers :  it  indeed  affords  the  only  public  display  of 
female  eloquence.  She  started  as  an  actress  when  the  profession  did  not  disgrace 
a  woman  of  virtue.  Becoming  early  attached  to  a  man  of  the  most  honourable 
and  steady  character,  the  incense  otTered  to  her  beauty  did  not  disturb  her  peace. 
The  talents  of  this  great  woman  are  said  to  have  been  slowly  developed,  and  the 
growing  claims  of  her  family  seem  to  be  the  only  unresisted  calls  upon  her  genius. 
At  length  fully  kindled,  it  bui-st  forth  with  a  brilliancy  that,  in  her  own  sex,  had 
never  been  witnessed,  and  rivalled  in  its  charm  the  spell  of  the  great  enchanter, 
Garrick,  in  all  but  his  universality." 

For  some  time  she  continued  to  play  in  her  father's  strolling* 
company : 

"  It  is  reported  by  an  old  and  respected  friend  of  the  family,  that  in  her  15th 
year.  Miss  Kemble  excited  an  affection,  which  at  a  different,  though  not  a  very 
distant,  period  led  to  her  union  with  Mr.  Siddons.  He  was,  when  I  knew  him 
first,  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  fair  and  very  handsome  man,  sedate  and  graceful  in 
his  manners  J  and  in  his  youth  was  capable  of  inspiring  a  passion  quite  as  ardent 
as  his  own. 

"  Mr.  Siddons,  as  an  actor,  was  valuable  chiefly  from  his  versatility, — he  could 
do  any  thing  from  Hamlet  to  Harlequin.  The  parents  of  Miss  Kemble  probably 
expected  that  their  daughter  would  look  beyond  the  precarious  profession  of  the 
stage ;  and,  at  all  evenls,  thought  the  age  of  fifteen  too  early  a  period  to  fix  a 
destiny  that  must  be  irrevocable.  As,  however,  the  youthful  lovers  were  deeply 
and  sincerely  engaged  to  each  other,  the  parents  tried  the  effect  of  a  temporary 
separation,  and  for,  I  think,  two  years  Miss  Kemble  resided  under  the  protection 
of  Mrs.  Greathead,  equally  removed  from  her  lover  and  the  stage. 

"  In  this  retirement  she  probably  regretted  the  loss  of  her  profession,  something 
for  itself,  more  as  it  seemed  identified  with  her  lover.     A  degree  of  impatience 


*  The  mixed  appeal  of  vanity  and  poverty  has  been  seldom  better  displayed 
than  in  the  following  invitation  to  a  performance  of  Theodosius: 

"  At  the  old  theatre  in  East  Grinstead,  on  Saturday,  May,  1758,  will  be  repre- 
sented (by  particular  desire,  and  for  the  lienefit  of  Mrs.  P.)  the  deep  and  affecting- 
tragedy  of  Theodosius,  or  the  Force  of  Love,  with  magnificent  scenes,  dresses, 
&c. 

"  Varaiies  by  Mr.  P.,  who  will  strive,  as  far  as  possible,  to  support  the  character 
of  this  fiery  Persian  Prince,  in  which  he  was  so  much  admired  and  applauded  at 
Hastings,  Arundel,  Petworth,  Midworth,  Lewes,  &c. 

"  Theodosius  by  a  young  gentleman  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  never 
appeared  on  any  stage. 

"  Athenais  by  Mrs.  P.  Though  her  present  condition  will  not  permit  her  to 
wait  on  gentlemen  and  ladies  out  of  the  town  with  tickets,  she  hopes,  as  on  former 
occasions,  for  their  liberality  and  support. 

"  Nothing  in  Italy  can  exceed  the  altar  in  the  first  scene  of  the  play.  Never- 
theless, s'.iould  any  of  the  nobility  or  gentry  wish  to  see  it  ornamented  with 
flowers,  the  bearer  will  brinx/  atcaij  as  many  as  they  choose  to  favour  him  with. 

"  As  the  coronation  of  Athenais,  to  be  introduced  in  the  fifth  act,  contains  a 
number  of  personages,  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  all  the  dressing-room?>  &c.,  it  is 
hoped  no  gentlemen  and  ladies  will  be  offended,  at  being  refused  admission  be- 
hind the  scenes. 

"  N.  B.  The  great  yard-dog,  that  made  so  much  noise  on  Thursday  night, 
during  the  last  act  of  King  Richard  the  Third,  will  be  sent  to  a  neighbour's  over 
the  way ;  and,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  demand  for  places,  part  of  the  stable 
will  be  laid  into  the  boxes  on  one  side,  and  the  granarrj  open  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, on  the  other."  "  Vivat  Hex." 

Alas !  and  human  hearts  have  beat  high  with  hope  from  temptations  such  as 
this ;  and  a  mother  has  thus  uneasily  struggled,  to  obtain  future  comfort  for  the 
ripened  fruit  of  her  womb !  The  smile  on  such  occasions  hurries  to  the  eye;  but 
finds  that  tender  observer  of  life  already  admonished  and  in  tears. 
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manifested  itself  in  an  application  to  Mr.  Garrick.  She  privately  informed  him 
who  she  was,  and  solicited  first  his  judgment,  and  secondly,  his  protection.  The 
reader  is  to  be  informed,  that  in  all  the  charms  of  her  youth.  Miss  Kemble  repeated 
some  of  the  speeches  of  Jane  Shore  before  him — he  knows,  too,  by  what  an  eye 
the  music  of  her  speech  was  heralded.  Mr.  Garrick  seemed  highly  pleased  with 
her  utterance  and  her  deportment ;  wondered  how  she  had  got  rid  of  the  old  song, 
the  provincial  Ti-tum-ti;  told  her  how  his  engagements  stood  with  the  established 
heroines,  Yates  and  Younge,  admitted  her  merits,  regretted  that  he  could  do  nothing 
for  her,  and  wished  her — a  good  morning. 

"  But  that  I  suppose  these  initiatory  mortifications  to  be  a  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, 1  should  dissuade  the  youthful  candidate  for  dramatic  honours  from  an 
experiment  productive  of  nothing  but  disappointment.  I  would  not  question  the 
knotilcclge  of  the  art  in  those  who  ably  profess  it ;  but  the  only  unfailing  ap- 
proach to  a  London  manager  is  a  high  provincial  reputation,  aided  here  by  a 
death  in  his  company,  which  leaves  a  chasm,  or  a  dispute  with  a  performer  so 
important  as  to  require  a  check.  The  expressions  used  at  these  interviews  appear 
to  be  a  prescriptive  formulary,  suited  equally  to  Garrick  or  Rich,  Colman  or 
Harris;  and  the  candidate  is  only  obliged  by  the  complaisance  which  led  the 
manager  to  lose  so  many  minutes  of  his  most  valuable  time. 

"  On  such  occasions,  the  advantage  is  considerable  on  the  side  of  the  male  can- 
didate for  theatrical  honours ;  the  great  man,  if  himself  an  actor,  after  patiently 
enduring  the  nervous  sensibility  or  impudent  noise  of  the  debutant,  may  indulge, 
at  least,  his  own  ear,  by  showing  the  young  man  how  the  speech  should  be 
spoken.  My  friend,  John  Bannister,  gave  me  the  following  accurate  detail  of  his 
own  reception  by  Garrick ;  and  even  in  the  narrative  veneration  of  the  actor,  the 
reader  may  indulge  a  smile  at  the  vanity  of  the  manager. 

"  *  I  was,'  says  the  admirable  comedian,  '  a  student  of  painting  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  when  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Garrick,  under  whose  superior  genius  the 
British  stage  then  flourished  beyond  all  former  example. 

"  '  One  morning  I  was  shown  into  his  dressing-room,  when  he  was  before  the 
glass  preparing  to  shave — a  white  night-cap  covered  his  forehead — his  chin  and 
cheeks  were  enveloped  in  soap-suds — a  razor-cloth  was  placed  upon  his  left 
shoulder,  and  he  turned  and  smoothed  the  shining  blade  with  so  much  dexterity, 
that  I  longed  for  a  beard,  to  imitate  his  incomparable  method  of  handling  the 
razor. 

"  *  Eh !  well — what,  young  man — so — eh !  You  are  still  for  the  stage  ?  Well, 
now,  what  character  do  you,  should  you  like  to — eh  ? 

**  *  I  should  like  to  attempt  Hamlet,  sir.' 

"  •  Eh!  what,  Hamlet  the  Dane  ?  Zounds!  that's  a  bold — a — Have  you  studied 
the  part  ?'  *  I  have,  sir.'  *  Well,  don't  mind  my  shaving.  Speak  your  speech, 
the  speech  to  the  ghost — I  can  hear  you.  Come,  let's  have  a  roll  and  a  tumble.' 
(A  phrase  of  his  otten  used  to  express  a  probationary  specimen). 

"  *  After  a  few  hums  and  haws,  and  a  disposing  of  my  hair,  so  that  it  might 
stand  on  end,  'like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine,'  I  supposed  my  father's 
ghost  before  me,  *  arm'd  cap  a  pie,"  and  otf  1  started. 

'*  '  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us !  (^He  wiped  the  razor.) 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd !  {He  stropped  it.) 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heav'n,  or  blasts  from  hell !  {He  shaved  on.) 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.     I'll  call  thee  Hamlet ! 
King,  Father,  Royal  Dane ! — O,  answer  me ! 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance.'  {He  lathered  again.) 

"  *  I  concluded  with  the  usual 

"  '  Say,  why  is  this  ?  wherefore  ?  what  should  we  do  ?'  " 

*  but  still  continued  in  my  attitude,  expecting  the  praise  due  to  an  exhibition, 
which  I  was  booby  enough  to  fancy  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  himself.  But, 
to  my  eternal  mortification,  he  turned  quick  upon  me,  brandished  the  razor  in  his 
hand,  and,  thrusting  his  half-shaved  face  close  up  to  mine,  he  made  such  horrible 
mouths  at  me,  that  I  thought  he  was  seized  with  insanity,  and  I  showed  more 
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natural  symptoms  of  being  frightened  at  him,  than  at  my  father's  ghost.  *  Angels 
and  ministers !  yaw!  whaw !  maw!'  However,  I  soon  perceived  my  vanity  by 
his  ridicule.  He  finished  shaving,  put  on  his  wig,  and,  with  a  smile  of  good- 
nature, he  took  me  by  the  hand.  *  Come,'  said  he,  *  young  gentleman,^ — eh,  let 
us  see  now  what  we  can  do.'  He  spoke  the  speech — hoxv  he  spoke  it,  those  who 
have  heard  him  never  can  forget.  *  There,'  said  he,  'young  gentleman j  and 
when  you  try  that  speech  again,  give  it  more  passion,  and  less  mouth,'' 

"  Bannister's  reverence  for  his  great  master  might  not  lead  him  to  inquire  how 
off  en  this  scene  had  been  played  in  the  same  place  before  ?  But  he  could  hardlv 
fail  to  perceive,  that  the  tutor,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  at  least  as  fond  of 
exhibition  as  the  pupil." — Vol.  i.  pp.  21 — 25. 

Mrs.  Siddons,  after  her  marriage,  obtained  an  engagement  in 
Londo!!,  but,  the  higher  walks  of  the  drama  being  occupied,  she  had 
no  opportunity  of  developing  her  talents,  and  accordingly  quitted  the 
nielropolis  at  the  termination  of  the  season,  and  continued  her  pro- 
fessional course  in  the  country.  At  length  her  provincial  fame 
reached  the  ears  of  a  London  manager,  and,  once  more,  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1782,  she  reappeared  on  the  boards  of  the  metropolis. 
Her  success  is  well  known;  those  who  witnessed  her  performance 
need  no  description  of  her  powers,  and  those  who  have  never  seen 
the  tragic  actress  could  form  no  idea  of  her  merits,  from  the  most 
laboured  description.  At  all  events,  nothing  but  laudations  is  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Boaden's  work.  The  following  account  was  written  at 
the  time  of  Mrs.  Siddous's  reappearance : 

"  ♦  There  never,  perhaps,  was  a  better  stage  figure  than  that  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 
Her  height  is  above  the  middle  size,  but  not  at  all  inclined  to  the  cm-bon-point. 
There  is,  notwithstanding,  nothing  sharp  or  angular  in  the  frame  j  there  is  suf- 
ficient muscle  to  bestow  a  roundness  upon  the  limbs,  and  her  attitudes  are,  there- 
fore, distinguished  equally  by  energy  and  grace.  The  symmetry  of  her  person  is 
exact  and  captivating.  Her  face  is  peculiarly  happy,  the  features  being  finely 
formed,  though  strong,  and  never  for  an  instant  seeming  overcharged,  like  the 
Italian  faces ;  nor  coarse  and  unfeminine,  under  whatever  impulse.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  so  thoroughly  harmonized  w'hen  quiescent,  and  so  expressive  when  im- 
passioned, that  most  people  think  her  more  beautiful  than  she  is.  So  great,  too, 
is  the  flexibility  of  her  countenance,  that  the  rapid  transitions  of  passion  are  given 
with  a  variety  and  effect  that  never  tire  upon  the  eye.  Her  voice  is  naturally  plain- 
tive, and  a  fender  melancholy  in  her  level  speaking  denotes  a  being  devoted  to 
tragedy;  yet  this  seemingly  settled  quality  of  voice  becomes  at  will  sonorous  or 
piercing,  overwhelms  with  rage,  or  in  its  wild  shriek  absolutely  harrows  up  the 
soul.  Her  sorrow,  too,  is  never  childish ;  her  lamentation  has  a  dignity  which 
belongs,  I  think,  to  no  other  woman ;  it  claims  your  respect  along  with  your 
tears.  Her  eye  is  brilliant  and  varying,  like  the  diamond;  it  is  singularly  well 
placed ;  "  it  pries,''  in  Shakspeare's  language,  "  through  the  portal  of  the  head," 
and  has  every  aid  from  brows  flexible  beyond  all  female  parallel,  contracting  to 
disdain,  or  dilating  with  the  emotions  of  sympathy,  or  pity,  or  anguish.  Her 
memory  is  tenacious  and  exact — her  articulation  clear  and  distinct — her  pronunci- 
ation systematic  and  refined. 

"  '  Nor  has  nature  been  partially  bountiful — she  has  endowed  her  with  a  quick- 
ness of  conception,  and  a  strength  of  understanding,  equal  to  the  proper  use  of 
such  extraordmary  gifts.  So  entirely  is  she  mistress  of  herself,  so  collected,  and 
so  determined  in  gestures,  tone,  and  manner,  that  she  seldom  errs,  like  other 
actors,  because  she  doubts  her  powers  or  comprehension.  She  studies  her  author 
attentively,  conceives  justly,  and  describes  with  a  firm  consciousness  of  propriety. 
She  is  sparing  in  her  action,  because  English  nature  does  not  act  much;  but  it  is 
always  proper,  picturesque,  graceful,  and  dignified ;  it  arises  immediately  from 
the  sentiments  and  feeling,  and  is  not  seen  to  prepare  itself  before  it  begins.  No 
studied  trick  or  start  can  be  predicted ;  no  forced  tremulation  of  the  figure,  where 
the  vacaucy  of  the  eye  declares  the  absence  of  passion,  can  be  seen;  no  laborious 
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strainings  at  false  climax,  in  which  the  tired  voice  reiterates  one  high  tone  beyond 
wliich  it  cannot  reach,  is  ever  heard;  no  artificial  heaving  of  the  breasts,  so  dis- 
gusting when  the  atfectation  is  perceptible;  none  of  those  arts  by  which  the 
actress  is  seen,  and  not  the  character,  can  be  found  in  Mrs.  Siddons.  So  natural 
are  her  gradations  and  transitions,  so  classical  and  correct  her  speech  and  deport- 
ment, and  so  intensely  interesting  her  voice,  form,  and  features,  that  there  is  no 
conveying  an  idea  of  the  pleasure  she  communicates  by  words.  She  must  be  seen 
to  be  known.  What  is  still  more  delightful,  she  is  an  original ;  she  copies  no  one 
living  or  dead,  but  acts  from  nature  and  herself." — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  287 — 289. 

In  1812,  after  a  most  brilliant  career,  crowned  with  fame  and  for- 
tune, she  quitted  the  stage,  and  wisely  sought  retirenieut.  She  had 
previously  separated  from  her  husband,  but  her  moral  character  stands 
unimpeached  ;  this  is  the  more  deserving  of  record,  as  she  was  con- 
tinually assailed  by  temptations  and  detractions. 

Mr.  Boaden's  work  has  been  rather  improperly  entitled  "  Memoirs 
of  Mrs.  Siddons,"  for  nine-tenths  of  it  consists  of  stupid  criticism  on 
damned  plays,  and  such  details  as  the  following : — 

"  Mr.  Colman,  this  summer,  produced  a  comedy,  called  Separate  Mainte- 
nance ;  it  was  one  of  his  weaker  efforts." — Vol.  i.  p.  95. 

"  I  am  here  reminded  of  a  very  amiable  lady,  who  for  a  series  of  years  honoured 
me  with  her  friendship.  On  the  13th  of  January,  1779,  Mr.  Henderson  married 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Figgins,  of  Chippenham,  in  Somersetshire.  One  sister  of 
Mrs.  Henderson's  became  the  wife  of  that  accomplished  scholar.  Dr.  Henley,  and 
another  died  recently  unmarried." — Vol.  i.  p.  177. 

"  On  the  20th  of  January,  1779,  Mr.  Garrick  expired  at  his  house  in  the  Adelphi. 
Mr.  Pott,  the  surgeon,  pronounced  the  immediate  cause  of  his  dissolution,  a  palsy 
in  the  kidneys." — Vol.  i.  p.  179. 

The  following  is  a  particularly  lucid  and  well-turned  paragraph  : — 

"  Nor  was  any  rest  allowed  our  chanuing  actress.  On  the  9th  of  June,  in 
company  with  the  Breretons,  she  set  off  post  for  Ireland ;  the  party  took  up 
F.  Aickin  by  the  way,  and  pursued  their  journey  to  the  sister  kingdom.  She  was 
now  anxious  to  join  her  brother,  Mr.  Kemble,  who  had  already  signed  an  article 
for  three  years  with  the  proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  12,  13, 

Again, 

"  On  the  1st  of  February,  1777,  a  tragedy  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
called  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  That,  at  all  events,  unfortunate  man.  Savage,  with 
a  perseverance  that  indicated  very  limited  powers  for  the  drama,  had  written  a 
second  tragedy  on  this  his  favourite  subject."— Vol.  i.  p.  93. 

How  perseverance  indicated  limited  powers,  we  leave  the  reader 
to  guess.     Hear  all  about  Jack  Dunstall,  however : 

"  Jack  Dunstall,  as  everybody  termed  him,  was  an  actor  of  comedy,  as  it  lies 
between  the  rustic  and  the  splenetic— not  reaching  to  the  highly  voluptuous  in 
character.  Of  Foresight  and  Sir  Sampsom  Legend,  he  must  have  been  the  latter. 
He  could  not  get  nearer  to  Falstaffthan  the  Spanish  Friar.  His  companionable 
qualities  led  him  into  numerous  societies,  of  which  he  was  the  admired  songster. 
As  I  have  sat,  when  young,  listening  to  my  father,  who  would  sometimes  sing  at 
my  entreaty,  that  glorious  old  sea  song — 

'•  «  Thursday  in  the  morn,  the  nineteenth  day  of  May, 
For  ever  be  recorded  the  famous  ninety-two. 
Brave  Russel  did  espy,  at  break  of  day. 
The  lofty  sails  of  France  advancing  to,' " 

"  He  always  concluded  by  saying,  *  Ah,  boy,  you  should  hear  Jack  Dunstall 
sing  that  song !'  " — Vol.  i.  p.  176. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  himself,  after  this,  could  not  doubt,  for  an 
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instant,  but  that  the  son  is  worthy  of  the  sire.  Now  for  a  bit  of 
pohtics  : 

"  In  the  summer  of  1778,  he  (Henderson)  went  to  L-eland,  but  universal  dis- 
tress and  poverty  had  withdrawn  the  public  from  the  theatre.  The  lord  lieute- 
nant's presence  afforded  a  harvest  of  only  fourteen  pounds,  three  shillings— to  his 
Hamlet.  His  Falstaff  brought  the  distressed  manufacturers  of  the  country,  a 
house  of  about  seventy  pounds.  Shylock  did  not  produce  expenses,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  bestow  a  poimd  of  flesh  upon  the  most  wretched  claimant. 
Such  a  state  of  things  occurred  under  the  beloved  lieutenancy  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster" — Vol.  i.  pp.  170,  171. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  of  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Duke 
of  Leinster.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  Earl  of  Buckingham  was  lord 
lieutenant  in  1778.  Blunders  like  this,  however,  may  be  excused  in 
a  politician  like  Mr.  Boaden,  who  makes  such  profound  reflections 
as  the  following : — 

"  The  few  last  seasons  of  the  Dublin  Theatre  have,  in  recent  times,  attracted 
every  theatrical  charmer  to  the  spot,  as  the  great  mart  of  talent.  The  present 
house  will  hold,  and  sometimes  docs  near  five  hundred  pounds;  and  yet,  with 
such  a  sign  of  prosperity  in  the  capital,  the  disqualification  of  about  twenty 
leading  Catholics  is  convulsing  a  flourishing  nation  to  its  centre;  and  threatening, 
perhaps  trying  to  provoke,  a  civil  war.  The  only  wise  measure  has  been  aban- 
doned— a.  provision  for  the  Catholic  Clergy.  Have  they  kept  the  people 
quiet?  Reward  them  for  conduct  so  truly  Christian.  May  they  stimulate  them 
secretly  to  excesses  ?  Remove  from  them  at  all  events  one  motive,  sometimes 
finessed,  never  acknowledged, — to  obtain  the  pasture  necessary  even  to  the  Pastor 
himself." — Vol.  i.  p.  171. 

Unfortunate  Ireland  !  a  blundering  playwright  considers  himself 
qualified  to  prescribe  remedies  for  thy  misery ! 


GREECE. 

BY  J.  A.  SHEA. 


Land  of  the  sword — the  shrine — the  lyre — 
The  artist's  skill — the  poet's  fire; — 
Land  of  the  many  glorious  fights — 
Land  of  the  thousand  hero-lights 
That  shone  through  many  a  weary  age, 
Unquench'd,  undimm'd  by  tyrants'  rage : 
What  though  in  chains  thou  long  hast  slept;— 
What  though  thou'st  wak'd  and  only  wept; — 
The  day  of  infamy  hath  pass'd, 
And  thou  art  "  living  Greece"  at  last! 
Awake !  awake  through  mount  and  glen, 
The  war-song  of  your  mighty  men ; 
'Twill  cheer  the  free — 'twill  chill  the  slave — 
'Twill  charm  from  out  the  very  grave 
The  spirits  of  the  buried  brave ! 
Yes!  give  again  to  cliff  and  shore 
The  shouts  they  answered  to  before. 
When  Salamis'  victorious  ATater 
Was  purpled  with  the  Persian  slaughter. 
Louder  awake  it! — louder  still: 
By  plain  and  altar,  hearth  and  hill! 
Have  ye  not  yet  the  Doric  Mothers  ? 
And  are  ye  not  the  heirs  of  those 
Brave  few,  whose  battle-crash  arose 
More  fiercely  than  a  million  others'  ? 
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O!  there  is  nothing — nothing  now, 
That  brings  the  soul-flash  to  the  brow. 
Sooner  than  that  almighty  shout 
Returning  liberty  flings  out ! 
Aye!  let  it  make  the  very  wave 
Echo  defiance  to  the  slave. 
You  did  not,  Greeks,  the  spell  forget ! 
'Tis  burning  in  your  bosoms  yet, 
And,  if  it  hath  not  bade  ere  now 
The  dawn  of  triumph  gild  each  brow. 
And  wake  you  from  that  shameful  sleep, 
'Tis  that  your  slumbers  were  too  deep. 
Too  vile  the  chains  you  sank,  to  seek 
For  aught  but  heaven  itself  to  break! 

And  heaven  hath  wak'd  you  from  your  trance. 
And  burst  your  chains, — arise!  advance! 
Remember  all  the  classic  plains. 

On  which  your  fathers  fought ; 
Their  blood  is  boiling  in  your  veins — 

Then  seek  the  fields  they  sought; 
And  let  the  present  world  behold 
The  deeds  that  shook  her  heart  of  old. 
And  where  her  farthest  billow  roU'd, 
Your  name — your  fame — your  freedom  told. 
******* 

Alone  your  purple  path  you  trod, — 
Alone  you  pray'd  unto  your  God ; 
Alone  ye  bled — alone  ye  won — 
While  laughing  kings  look'd  coldly  on : — • 
Then,  Greece!  if  thou  canst  pray  to  heaven, 
For  strength  restor'd — for  fetters  riven — 
For  the  proud  step — the  iron  hand — 
The  burning  soul — the  onward  brand — 
Oh!  by  thy  bright  unbending  brow. 
By  all  thou  hast  been,  and  art  now : — 
Yes,  now:  for  he  who  strikes  the  blow 
Boldly  against  his  country's  foe, 
Hath  half  redeem'd  her. — Oh!  by  all 
Thy  hope  restor'd — thy  foeman's  fall. 
Renounce !  renounce  th'  ambitious  slave, 
Who'd  o'er  thy  sons  a  sceptre  wave.* 

Grecians,  be  Greece  your  own! 
No  aiding  monarch  deign'd  to  stand 
Between  you  and  the  Turkish  brand ; 

Then  live  without  a  throne : 
For  you  have  darkly  felt  the  frown, 
That  lowers  for  Greeks  beneath  a  crown. 

Hellas !  thy  freedom  is  but  young! 
Thy  olden  days  are  not  unsung! 
Cast  not  that  freedom,  or  that  fame, 
Upon  the  board  for  royal  game : 
Thou  need'st  a  purer  monarch  far. 
Than  any  yet  have  been,  or  are. 
Yes — if  our  modern  monarchs  be 
Like  him  whom  foes  would  give  to  thee. 
Oh !  be  as  thou  Itast  been, — unsold, 
'Till  time  shall  make  a  worthier  mould ! 

These  lines  were  written  when  it  was  intended  to  give  a  monarchy  to  Greece. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK, 
AND  ITS  PROBABLE  EFFECT  ON  THE  CATHOLIC  QUESTION. 

The  hand  of  death  has  scarcely  smitten  the  late  Duke  of  York, 
when  the  inquiry  rushes  on  the  lips  of  every  Catholic — What  effect 
will  this  event  produce  on  the  question  which  involves  our  existence? 
Animosity  is  at  an  end — party  feeling,  as  against  the  illustrious  indi- 
vidual by  whom  it  was  provoked,  is  extinguished;  but  the  anxiety 
which  never  ceases — the  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  feverish  sus- 
pense, the  undeserved  oppression,  in  which  the  Catholics  of  Great 
Britain  are  held,  rouse  them  to  make  this  inquiry  with  a  trembling 
earnestness. 

Nothing  could  be  more  strongly  pronounced  than  was  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Duke  of  York,  never  to  accede  to  the  emancipation  of 
seven  millions  of  people,  who  obeyed  the  same  laws  as  himself — who 
had  made  as  great  and  as  costly  sacrifices  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
those  laws  as  he  could  have  done,  and  who  had  proved  to  the  con- 
viction even  of  their  enemies,  that,  as  individuals,  they  were,  and 
are,  without  taint  or  suspicion.  While  he  lived,  then,  and  possessed 
influence  or  power  enough  to  prevent  the  long-sought  emancipation, 
the  Catholic  cause  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  one.  But  he  is  dead; 
and  what  now  will  be  the  position  in  which  the  question  will  present 
itself  to  the  next  Pailiament?  In  order  to  ascertain  this  accurately, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  inducements  whi<;h  the  late  Duke  of 
York  had,  to  make  the  avowal  of  his  determination  to  which  we  have 
alluded  ;  and  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  forbear  to  characterise 
by  any  of  the  epithets  which,  if  he  had  been  alive,  we  should  have 
thought  ourselves  justified  in  applying  to  it. 

His  late  royal  highness  had  forborne,  in  a  singular  manner,  from 
taking  any  share  in  almost  all  the  discussions  respecting  questions  of 
general  policy  which  have  taken  place  in  the  country.  Tlie  duties  of 
his  office  were  certainly  sufficient  to  occupy  his  attention  ;  and,  as  he 
always  discharged  those  duties  incomparably  well,  there  was  no  room 
either  for  complaint  or  surprise,  that  he  did  not  take  a  more  active 
part  as  one  of  the  nation's  counsellors.  On  a  sudden,  he  appeared  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  made  a  declaration  of  eternal  hostility 
against  the  whole  Catholic  population.  He  was  not  a  capricious,  nor 
a  violent,  nor  an  ill-tempered  man,  nor  did  he  appear,  in  any  other 
passage  of  his  life,  to  be  tinctured  even  with  fanaticism;  and  the 
wonder  was  not,  therefore,  less  than  the  sense  of  injury  which  the 
Catholics  experienced,  M'hen  they  saw  this  attack  made  upon  them. 
A  slight  consideration  of  the  circumstances  attending  this  singularly 
violent  explosion,  sufficed  to  show  that  his  royal  highness  had  been 
instigated  by  some  less  bold,  but  more  artful  personage,  to  do  that 
which,  most  unhappily  for  his  memory,  he  ventured  upon. 

Providence  has  bestowed,  variously,  the  qualities  by  which  its 
creatures  are  enabled  to  preserve  their  various  existences.  To  bulls, 
horns;  to  reptiles,  stings; — to  cowards,  cunning;  and,  unfortunately,  in 
almost  all  cases,  these  means  of  defence  to  the  possessors  may  be 
converted  into  means  of  assault  upon  others.  Imagine,  then,  in  the 
councils  of  the  kingdom  a  man,  who  has  grown  old  in  the  occupation 
of  investigating  the  worst  feelings,  and  the  most  fraudulent  contri- 
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vances,  which  the  state  of  society  in  which  we  live  engenders  in  the 
heart  of  man, — one  whose  natural  propensity  to  guile  and  that  small 
cunning,  which  is  the  scorn  of  v/iser  and  better  men,  has  been  con- 
firmed beyond  the  possibility  of  change,  by  long  practicein  them, — one 
who,  from  their  frequent  success,  is  inclined  to  worship  them  with  as 
much  of  reverence  as  his  superstitious  nature  is  capable  of — to  whom 
their  daily  use  has  become  necessary,  and  to  whom  they  are  as  the  salt 
which  seasons^^  life.  Fancy  such  a  man  who,  by  sins  of  omission  and 
commission,  and  wrongs  that  call  aloud  for  redress,  has  brought  upon 
himself  the  hatred  of  a  whole  people,  and  the  contempt  and  suspicion 
of  his  colleagues;  and  who  yet  will  part  with  life  sooner  than  he  will 
relinquish  his  grasp  of  the  power,  and  the  wealth  that  the  use  he 
makes  of  that  power,  brings  with  it.  Pledged  to  the  opposition  of 
that  question,  which  the  great  majority  of  the  virtuous  and  thinking 
part  of  the  British  empire  have  long  declared  to  be  no  question  at  all, 
and  which  he  refuses  to  set  at  rest,  with  a  vicious  superstition  and  a 
most  bigoted  prejudice  ;  and  perhaps,  too,  because,  by  one  of  the 
inscrutable  decrees  of  divine  Providence,  he  is  minister  of  evil  in 
this  world,  and  can  work  nothing  but  woe  and  misery  in  the  commu- 
nity which  he  torments ; — imagine  the  consternation  with  which  such 
a  man  contemplates  the  advance  of  truth  and  knowledge — the  dis- 
persion of  the  fogs  and  errors  which  have  beset  men's  minds.  Con- 
vinced that,  in  the  common  course  of  events,  and  by  the  most  natural 
result,  a  tolerant,  and  generous,  and  reflective  people,  would  not  long 
be  persuaded  to  withhold  from  their  fellow-subjects  the  rights  in  which 
all  free  men  ought  to  participate,  or  be  cajoled  by  words  without  mean- 
ing, and  threats  without  power,  to  do  a  daily  act  of  wrong  and  oppres- 
sion, such  a  man  as  he  whom  we  described  (alas,  with  no  draught 
upon  the  imagination,  but  painted  from  the  very  life  !)  would  set  to 
work  all  the  devilish  engines  and  the  subtle  contrivances  that  his 
refined  cunning  could  suggest,  to  thwart  so  holy  a  consummation. — 
Such  a  man  was  in  the  nation's  councils — such  a  man  was  pledged  to 
oppose  the  Catholic  claims — such  a  man  did  find  the  means  to  throw 
back  for  a  time  (we  trust  not  for  a  long  time),  the  concession  which 
would  else  have  been  granted. 

Those  means  were  to  engage  in  the  cruel  purpose  which  he  had 
planned  one  who  had  personal  weight  enough  to  influence  many 
more,  and  who  might,  one  day,  have  the  power  to  do  still  more  exten- 
sive mischiefs  to  the  victims  who  had  tiius  been  marked  out  for  de- 
struction. Unfortunately,  the  temper  of  his  late  royal  highness 
fitted  him  exactly  for  this  purpose.  He  was  sangume,  warm-hearted, 
and  frank— wholly  superior  to  any  guile  himself — not  suspecting  it 
elsewhere,  and  too  much  in  the  habit  of  surrendering  his  judgment  to 
that  of  others.  Upon  such  a  person,  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  crafty 
and  accomplished  contriver  to  make  exactly  the  impression  which  he 
wished.  Superstition  was  made  to  overcome  generous  and  manly 
feeling;  and  the  duke  was  induced,  by  special  pleading  tricks,  and 
by  the  terror  of  empty  words,  to  swear  eternal  hatred  and  oppression 
to  the  great  body  of  Catholics  of  the  united  empire. 

The  inventor  of  this  scheme  saw,  that  by  once  gaining  this  point, 
his  own  object  was  secure.  The  heir  to  the  throne — the  King,  it 
might  be,  was  pledged  to  the  support  of  that  faction,  of  which  this 
arch-contriver  was  the  head.    To  remove  him,  or  to  diminish  his 
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power,  would  be  impossible ;  because  no  foe  so  stanch  and  impla- 
cable could  be  found.  Then  ministers  might  swerve.  Political  ex- 
pediency might  compel  them  to  do  that  which  reason  and  humanity 
already  inclined  them  in  favour  of — some  sense  of  justice  might  assail 
their  bosoms,  and  influence  their  conduct;  but  he  who  had  planned 
this  deep  and  infernal  scheme  was  not  to  be  touched  by  any  such 
considerations.  While  life,  which  is  singularly  lengthened  in  some 
persons,  should  be  left  to  him,  he  was  certain  to  remain  the  same  on 
this  subject  to  the  last;  and  this  certainly  would,  in  the  event  we  have 
imagined,  have  become  a  main  prop  to  the  honour  of  the  throne.  The 
heir  apparent  had  sworn  a  deep  and  irrevocable  oath — solemn  as  it 
was  rash  and  cruel;  that  by  his  most  earnest  hopes  he  would  never 
consent  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics;  and,  the  tirst  ebullition 
of  mistaken  feeling  being  past,  and  the  rashness  of  his  conduct  being- 
then  apparent,  it  was  necessary  to  his  honour  that  he  should  cast 
about  for  the  means  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  retracting.  Thus 
that  was  brought  about  for  which  the  scheme  had  been  formed,  and 
the  power  of  its  inventor  was  afiirraed  while  his  life  should  last. 

And  for  this  it  was,  then,  that  the  hopes  of  seven  millions  of  people 
were  to  be  disappointed!  For  a  scheme  of  political  intrigue;  for  the 
base  and  sordid  desire  of  an  old  man,  to  perpetuate  the  enjoyment 
of  power  and  the  receipt  of  wealth;  the  anxious  and  earnest  aspira- 
tions of  a  brave  and  deserving  people  were  damped  and  extinguished 
in  the  moment  that  seemed  fairest  and  most  favourable  for  them. 
For  this  it  was,  that  a  reproach  must  be  stamped  on  the  fame  of  a 
prince,  who  was  kind,  generous,  and  brave;  who,  if  he  had  some  of  the 
weaknesses  which  are  inseparable  from  humanity,  possessed,  also, 
most  of  the  virtues  which  do  honour  to  and  exalt  it;  and  of  whom, 
when  history  shall  tell  of  his  own  personal  achievements  in  the  field, 
of  the  skill  and  power  with  which  he  directed  the  warlike  energies  of 
his  country,  and  contributed  (as  the  public  voice  of  the  nation  warmly 
testified)  to  its  brightest  glories;  when  it  shall  speak  proudly  of  his 
impartiality  and  honour  in  his  public,  and  of  benevolence  in  his  private 
life,  it  shall  be  compelled  to  add,  that  he  was,  alas  !  the  opponent  of 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  for  justice  and  mercy. 

In  the  grave  which  has  received  His  Royal  Highness  the  late 
Duke  of  York,  let  the  memory  of  the  wrongs  done,  and  threatened  to 
be  done  by  him,  lie  buried ;  the  pardon  which  erring  nature  claims,  may 
be  freely  extended  to  them :  but,  for  him  who  was  the  cause  of  those 
wrongs,very  different  feelings  exist — feelings,  bitter,  deep,  and  burning; 
too  acute  for  words,  and  which  heartfelt  groans  cannot  express.  The 
hand  of  death  1ms  stricken  from  that  person  the  support  which  he  had 
made  for  himself,  at  the  expense  of  a  fame  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  spotless.  This  hour  of  his  weakness,  then,  is  that  in  which 
the  claims  of  the  Catholics  should  be  most  vigorously  urged.  For 
this  reason  it  is,  that  we  express  openly  and  sincerely  our  opinion, 
that,  much  as  the  necessity  of  repeated  and  indefatigable  exertion  has 
been  insisted  on,  in  urging  those  claims,  it  has  never  been  more  urgent 
than  at  present.  Already  the  power  of  the  arch  enemy  is  shaken ; 
the  public  voice  is  loud  in  complaints  against  him;  the  eyes  of  the 
country  are  opened  to  the  abuses  of  which  he  has  so  long  been  the 
fostering  parent  and  perpetuator;  inquiry  is  every  where  insisted  on  ; 
and  he  who  until  this  time  has  been  the  active  enemy,  the  daring 
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assailant,  must  in  his  turn  find  occupation  enough  in  defendiug  himself 
from  the  attacks  of  others.  This,  then,  we  repeat,  is  the  moment  in 
which  the  Catholics  ought  to  stir  themselves,  and,  by  a  loud  but 
temperate  repetition  of  their  grievances,  seek  to  obtain  that  which,  if 
justice  prevailed,  they  would  not,  at  this  time,  have  to  ask  for  at  all. 
Death  has  dispensed  the  oath,  which,  like  an  enchanter's  spell,  seemed 
to  bind  them:  other  consideratious,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  have 
weakened  the  power  of  their  adversaries  ;  and  this  is  the  moment  for 
demanding  that,  the  possession  of  v/hich  is  so  important  to  them,  that 
the  motives  which  occasion  its  concession  should  not  be  too  critically 
scanned. 
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My  dear  Editor, — When  I  sat  down  to  write  you  my  former 
letter,  I  had  little  notion  of  the  interest  it  was  destined  to  excite. 
I  had  no  idea  that  it  would  be  the  cause  of  many  well-dressed  groups 
stopping  suddenly  in  the  street,  to  have  a  gaze  at  me  as  I  passed,  all 
crying  out  "  That's  Fegan,  that's  the  great  Fegan  that  Avrote  the 
letter."  "  What  a  damuM  sheer-looking  shrewd  fellow  he  is."  Tell 
me,  candidly,  how  did  it  operate  in  London  ?  Here,  I  declare,  it 
produced  cpiite  a  sensation.  I  fancy  I  shall  have  applications  for 
articles  from  several  of  your  brother  periodicalists,  but  I  intend  stand- 
ing out  stiffly;  to  them  I  shall  give  nothing  under  twenty  guineas  the 
sheet.  Where  is  the  use  of  a  man  having  genius  if  he  does  not  ap- 
preciate it  fairly,  and  make  others  appreciate  it  highly  also?  Here 
I  am,  literally  one  of  the  "  lions  of  the  town."  It  is  cursedly  trouble- 
some to  be  stared  at,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  one  of  the  penalties  we  pay 
for  greatness. 

Your  opening  number  of  the  new  series  has  delighted  me ;  the 
more  serious  articles  are  ably  written,  and,  what  is  a  great  matter,  not 
too  long ;  as  to  the  lighter  ones,  I  know  not  what  to  say ;  let  Col- 
burn  or  Blackwood  match  them,  if  they  dare.  How  have  you  con- 
trived to  muster  together  such  a  variety  of  talent;  tell  the  truth,  you 
old  rogue,  are  all  the  articles  your  own  ?  Faith,  I  suspect  it.  You 
have  very  judiciously  discarded  everything  of  a  make-weight  charac- 
ter— marriages,  deaths,  bankrupts,  and  promotions.  In  your  maga- 
zine there  is  no  wasted  paper;  there  is  no  chaft";  all  is  of  value;  the 
grain,  the  kernel  of  political  information  and  general  literature. 
Proceed  in  this  course,  and  you  must  succeed. 

You  were,  of  course,  greatly  shocked  at  hearing  of  the  death  of 
our  poor  friend.  Brie.  In  him  a  powerful,  an  intelligent,  and  an 
aspiring  spirit,  has  been  extinguished.  His  place  in  the  association 
will  not  be  easily  filled ;  he  was  a  clear  and  ready  debater,  with  a 
turn  for  business  that  few  of  the  members  there  appear  to  possess  ; 
after  O'Connell,  he  was,  probably,  one  of  the  most  useful  committee- 
men among  them.  With  regard  to  the  unfortunate  transaction  which 
cost  him  his  life,  little  now  need  be  said ;  he  was  originally  to  blame, 
and  if  he  had  applied,  at  first,  to  a  firm  and  prudent  friend,  all  might 
have  been  quietly  settled ;  his  antagonist,  I  believe,  conducted  him- 
self throughout  the  business,  with  perfect  propriety;  but  there  is  a 
story  told  of  the  part  taken  in  the  affair  by  a  certain  editorial  rene- 
gade,that,  though  quite  characteristic,  is  still  revolting.  Good  heavens ! 
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a  heart  like  the  heart  of  Frank  Fegan  throbs  with  a  maddening  in- 
dignation at  the  bare  idea  of  such  cold-blooded  deliberate  atrocity. 

The  Cork  election  has  terminated  in  the  way  that  you,  and  every 
other  friend  to  liberty,  desired.  A  desperate  rally  appears  to  have 
been  made  by  the  intolerants,  but  to  no  purpose ;  they  liave  been 
crushed,  struck  down,  never  to  rise  again.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
the  tone  in  which  the  Orange  journals  speak  of  this  contest ;  they  do 
not,  as  in  other  instances,  accuse  the  jriests  of  any  improper  inter- 
ference— Oh  no!  it  is  the  base,  the  cuwardly  Protestants,  who  de- 
serted the  "  good  cause;"  it  is  on  them  that  they  vent  all  their  abuse  ; 
it  happens  that  this  "  base  and  cowardly"  class  comprises  a  large 
share  of  the  wealth  and  respectability  of  the  beautiful  city.  Calla- 
ghan,  however,  overacted  his  part;  he  was  so  violent,  that  even  the 
most  thorough-paced  Orangeman  looked  on  him  with  distrust;  the 
affair  is  supposed  to  have  cost  him  £20,000;  but,  for  this  trifle,  he 
will  have  the  honour  of  being  invited  to  the  "  consolation  dinners." 
In  the  north  his  name  will  shine  out  among  the  Leslies,  Beresfords, 
the  Verners,  and  the  other  murmuring  candidates ;  by  the  by,  Leslie 
made  a  most  alarming  admission  at  one  of  these  dinners,  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Talking  of  the  Popish  interest,  he  says,  "  it  will  soon  form  the 
entire  landed  interest  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  Catholic  Association,  if  not 
crushed,  will  soon  return  all  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament." 
Hear  this,  ye  Derry  Dawsons  and  ye  Ogle  Moores  !  think  of  it  when 
ye  talk  about  Protestant  wealth  and  Protestant  superiority  !  Indeed, 
my  dear  friend,  the  "  faction"  are  not  only  contemptible  in  number 
and  in  point  of  intellect,  but  they  are,  one  and  all,  nearly  pennyless ; 
their  little  pickings  and  sinecures  have  been  going  gradually,  and  will 
go  entirely,  if  they  do  not  change;  there  are  not  now  the  snug  births 
in  the  custom-house,  or  stamp-office,  or  castle,  that  were  once  to  be 
had,  f("r  giving  an  Ascendancy  toast;  for  this,  as  well  as  many  other 
salutary  changes,  the  country  has  to  thank  the  Marquis  Wellesley. 

The  account  of  the  Duke  of  York's  death  has  not  produced  any 
great  sensation  here ;  we  were  all,  in  some  degree,  prepared  for  the 
event.  The  Catholics,  certainly,  do  not  aft'ect  sorrow  on  the  occa- 
sion, nor  is  it  reasonable  they  should ;  neither  do  they  indulge  in  any 
expression  of  pleasure,  as  has  been  insinuated  by  some  of  your  lying 
journalists.  The  speeches  of  Shell  and  of  O'Connell,  on  this  subject, 
are  before  the  world,  and  in  these  speeches  they  express  the  senti- 
ments and  feelings  of  almost  every  Catholic  in  Ireland ;  this  I  say 
vrithout  hesitation.  Indeed,  I  felt  rather  angry  with  my  friend 
Staunton,  when  I  saw  the  "  Register,"  which  announced  the  Duke's 
death,  without  the  customary  lines  of  black;  the  thing  was  too 
marked ;  there  was  a  sort  of  Popish  Orangeism  about  it. 
f  -The  country,  at  this  moment,  is  remarkably  tranquil,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  teasing  provocations  which  the  people  have  endured,  and 
are  enduring;  the  fact  is,  that  even  the  peasantry  have  become  too 
keen,  too  intelligent,  for  their  oppressors  ;  they  see  thoroughly  through 
the  designs  of  the  parsons,  the  preachers,  and  the  Peelers  ;  indeed, 
these  good  folks  must  think  the  patience  of  the  multitude  altogether 
provoking.  A  few  snug  "  outrages"  have  been  got  up,  but,  after  all, 
they  have  not  produced  the  desired  effect.  That  stupid  compilation 
of  bigotry  and  balderdash,  "  Saunders's  News  Letter,"  is  most  assi- 
duous in  copying  from  all  the  provincial  papers,  their  exaggerated 
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horrors.  The  veracious  "  Mail  "  pursues  the  same  course.  The 
"  Warder,"  too,  sounds  his  note  of  loyal  alarm,  but  all  won't  do. 
My  talented  friend,  Barrett,  the  editor  of  the  Patriot,  has,  in  a  late 
number  of  that  journal,  given  a  full  and  an  able  exposure  of  the 
tricks  practised  by  these  scribbling  calumniators ;  he  has  vindicated 
the  character  of  the  country,  and  defended  the  conduct  of  the  Marquis 
Weliesley,  in  an  admirable  style;  you  will  like  the  article  when  you 
read  it. 

May  heaven  protect  the  poor  old  church  of  Rome ;  there  is  a  ter- 
rible storm  gathering  over  her.  It  has  been  formally  announced  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  spring,  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  abominations 
of  Popery  will  be  given  in  every  town  throughout  the  south  of  Ire- 
land; these  lectures,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lower  orders,  are 
to  be  delivered  in  the  open  air.  Socinians,  Unitarians,  Jumpers,  and 
Methodists,  are  united  in  the  crusade.  Are  the  people  never  to  be 
delivered  from  these  sanctified  agitators  ? 

I  have  not  had  time  to  look  through  either  the  English  or  Irish 
periodicals,  for  the  last  month,  your  own,  of  course,  excepted;  I  be- 
lieve there  is  not  much  that  is  interesting,  to  be  found  in  them. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  the  publishing  way  in  Dublin ;  a  few 
controversial  letters,  a  few  bitter  pamphlets,  and  some  long  and 
bigoted  "  charges,"  have  appeared.  You  have  probably  heard  of 
the  course  pursued  by  the  new  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  Dr.  Briukley ;  he, 
instead  of  teasing  his  diocese  with  the  idle  parade  of  a  "  charge," 
thought  it  better  at  once  to  take  charge  of  humble  merit ;  he  has  ge- 
nerously doubled  the  allowance  of  his  curates,  and  thereby  enabled 
them  to  enjoy  comfort  and  respectability;  this  is  what  Frank  Fegan 
will  call  *'  vital  Christianity."  Imitate  him  in  this,  ye  mitred  dema- 
gogues !  ye  theological  wranglers  !  ye  Magees  !  and  ye  Trenches  ! 

It  is  said,  that  the  poor  Catholics  of  Cavan  are  about  to  be  bur- 
dened with  the  expense  of  erecting  a  new  church ;  this  is  one  way  of 
explaining  the  object  of  the  late  "  conversions."  There  is  a  story  told 
here,  of  some  conversions,  that  took  place  about  a  year  ago,  in  one 
of  our  prisons  : — Three  young  fellows,  who  had  received  sentence  of 
transportation,  suddenly  took  the  notion  of  becoming  pious;  they  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  governor  and  the  inspectors,  who  are  red-hot 
Biblicals  ;  after  receiving  some  religious  instruction,  the  prisoners  ab- 
jured the  errors  of  Popery;  their  pious  patrons  interfered  in  their  behalf, 
and  their  sentence  was  changed  to  six  months'  imprisonment.  All 
went  on  admirably,  while  they  remained  in  confinement,  but  they  had 
been  hardly  a  week  at  liberty,  when  they  wheeled  round,  and  once 
more  became  what  they  were  always,  "  unworthy  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome." 

You  have  been  with  me  at  the  "  Dublin  Library,"  in  D'Olier 
Street;  you  know  the  value  of  that  excellent  institution.  Well,  sir, 
would  you  believe,  that  for  the  paltry  advance  of  five  shillings  per 
annum,  there  were  persons  who  were  willing  to  let  the  establishment 
be  broken  up;  the  more  liberal,  and  certainly  the  more  rational  por- 
tion of  the  members,  have,  however,  prevailed;  they  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  additional  subscription,  and  securing  the  existence 
of  the  society. 

I  have  not  condescended,  latterly,  to  visit  the  theatre ;  consequently, 
I  have  missed  Miss  Paton  and  Mrs.  Waylett.     I  am  quite  eured  of 
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my  passion  for  theatricals  ;  and,  indeed,  the  nianag;ers  of  our  theatre 
are  contriving  to  cure  many  others  beside  nie,  of  that  failing.  Luke 
Plunkett  figures  away  as  Kichard ;  he  appears  in  the  cause  of  charity, 
and  ought  to  be  supported  ;  he  is,  perhaps,  after  all,  just  as  good  a 
Richard  as  Kean  or  Kemble.  They  may  talk  about  the  "  points"  of 
these  actors,  but  it  is  mere  nonsense  !  ^Vill  any  man  convince  me, 
that  they  have  looked,  or  walked,  or  talked,  just  as  Kichard  did,  in 
the  scenes  that  are  introduced?  The  thing  is,  in  reality,  but  chil- 
dren's play,  and  the  mere  actor  is  likely  to  give  you  any  thing  but  a 
natural  representation.  All  this  will  be  deemed  a  sort  of  histriojiic 
heresy.     .1  care  not. 

The  last  series  of  the  O'Hara  Tales,  are  escellent ;  the  progress 
of  John  Novvlan's  gudt  is  depicted  with  the  most  touching  eftVct ; 
Peery  Connolly  is  a  genuine  sample  of  what  ire,  in  Irela:id,  call  a 
*'  queer  fellow" — a  mixture  of  slirewdness  and  simplicity.  Banim, 
and  your  frienil,  the  author  of  the  \V  hiteboy,  have  done  something- 
like  justice  to  the  character  of  the  vulgar  Jrish.  The  sketches  given 
by  Lady  Morgan  and  Miss  Edgworth  are,  comparatively,  but  ill- 
drawn  caricatures. 

On  Sunday,  the  14th  January,  Doctor  Tighe  Gregory  appeared  in 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's,  where  he  delivered  a  sermon  of  two  hours' 
continuance,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York  ;  the  dis- 
course was  garnished  with  a  number  of  for  to's,  and  other  choice 
Gregorial  embellishments.  The  members  of  the  ^'Benevolent  Orange 
Society"  were  in  attendance,  dressed  in  black,  with  their  ril)anils  and 
medals  ostentatiously  exhibited.  The  text  chosen  by  the  doctor,  was 
from  Luke  23,  chap.  —  "  Weep  not  for  me,  ye  daughters  of  Jerusa- 
lem, but  for  yourselves  and  children."  I  sat  in  an  obscure  corner, 
at  a  distance  from  the  preacher,  for  I  felt  unwilling  to  disconcert  him 
by  coming  directly  before  him.  The  mourning  for  the  Duke  of  York 
is  by  no  means  general:  1  have  mounted  a  glossy  suit  of  black, 
however.  *'  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your's, 

Mount  Street,  Dublin.  Frank  Fegan. 
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«  Attend  to  your  duty,  Sir,"'  said  a  sweep  to  his  son,  pointing  to 
a  sooty  aperture,  six  inches  by  seven,  "  or  I'll  bind  you  apprentice  to 
a  tailor!"  You  may  smile;  but  you  know  very  little  of  the  world, 
if  you  be  not  aware,  that  the  sweep  is  not  the  only  man  misled  by 
prejudice.  Why,  the  quintescence  of  comedy  is  derived  from  this 
very  source;  we  excel  the  French  in  humour,  and  why?  Because  we 
are  greater  fools;  laugh  at  the  diversity  into  which  trade  and  opu- 
lence have  divided  us  ;  and  exhibit  the  deformity  of  our  manners,  be- 
got by  inequality,  upon  the  stage,  for  the  amusement  of  all.  In 
France,  inferiority  and  superiority  are  not  apparent.  The  beggar  is  a 
gentleman  in  rags,  and  hence  the  want  ot  attraction  in  their  comedy — 
they  are  obliged  to  resort  to  their  neighbours  for  the  material,  and, 
consequently,  half  the  humour  is  lost  upon  an  audience  ignorant  of 
the  characters  exhibited.     I  throw  out  this  bit  of  criticism  for  the  in- 
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struclion  of  our  dramatists  ;  and,  as  a  further  piece  of  service,  must  tel! 
them  that  a  new  lield  now  expands  before  their  vision  in  Ireland. — 
There,  every  man  langhs  at  his  neighbour.  The  people  of  one  little 
town  ridicule  the  people  of  another,  and  the  dress  and  carriage  of 
a  Connaughtman  excite  the  risible  muscles  of  all  Avho  live  on  this 
side  of  Tiiani.  Nay,  this  folly  exists  in  Connauglit  itself ;  the  good 
people  of  Galvvay  keep  up  the  hereditary  prejudice  of  their  ances- 
tors; and,  not  ten  summers  since,  I  was  gravely  assured  by  an  ho- 
nest attorney  there,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Connemara  were  down- 
right barbarians.  TIsis,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  was  to  me  de- 
lightful news.  I  had  never  seen  barbarians  in  'n<y  life,  and,  as  I  love 
strange  faces,  I  set  off  immediately  for  Diithaidh  k'Skcodhoigh  (Joyce's 
country)*,  and,  strange  to  say,  I  found  the  inhabitants  sucli  as  the 
Gal  way  men  were  described  in  the  bull  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII., 
"  modest,  civil   people."     The  Irish  Patagonians  are  neither  cruel 

*  The  following  account  of  the  Joyces  is  from  a  modern  writer  of  unquestionable 
talents  and  research,  but  is,  I  apprehend,  not  aUogether  quite  correct : — "  This 
old  Galway  family  is  of  ancient  and  honourable  English  descent,  and  was  allied 
to  the  Welsh  and  British  princes.  Thomas  Joyes,  the  first  of  the  name  that  came 
to  Ireland,  sailed  from  Wales  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  arrived  with  his  fleet 
at  Thomond,  in  Munster,  where  he  married  Onorali  O'Brien,  daughter  of  the 
chief  of  that  district ;  from  thence,  putting  to  sea,  he  directed  his  course  to  the 
western  part  of  Connaught,  where  he  acquired  considerable  tracts  of  territorj', 
which  his  posterity  stdl  inhabit.  While  on  the  voyage,  his  wife  was  delivered  of 
a  son,  whom  he  named  Mac  Mara,  son  of  the  sea.  He  extended  his  father's  acqui- 
sitions, and  from  him  descended  the  sept  of  the  Joyces,  a  race  of  men  remarkable 
for  tlieirextraordinary  stature,  who,  for  centuries  past,  inhabited  the  mountainous 
district  in  lar  Connaught,  called,  from  them,  Diithaidh  Sheodhoi(/h,  or  Joyce 
countrji,  now  forming  the  barony  of  Ross,  in  the  county  of  Galvvay,  and  for  which 
they  were  formerly  tributary  to  the  O'Flaherties.  Walter  Jorse,  Jorze,  or  Joyce, 
brother  of  Thomas,  Cardinal  of  Sabina,  of  this  name  and  family,  was  Archbishop 
<  if  Armagh ;  he  resigned  in  1 8 1 1,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Rowland.  The 
former  was  confessor  to  Edward  11.,  and  was  author  of  several  works.  The  fami- 
lies of  Jo  yes- grove,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  Oxford,  in  Mayo,  and  Woodquay, 
in  the  tov/n  of  Galway,  with  that  of  Merview,  near  the  town,  are  the  pr-jsent  de- 
scendants of  this  old  famdy." — Hardiman's  History  of  Gahcay. 

Mr.  Hardiman  subjoins  to  thisaccount  the  following  note,  which  will  show  that 
Orangemen  were  not  the  only  worshippers  of  William  : — "  Several  individuals  of 
this  name  have  long  felt  grateful  to  the  memory  of  William  III.  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstance,  on  the  accession  of  that  monarch  to  the  throne  of  England ; 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Algiers,  to  demand 
an  immediate  release  of  all  the  British  subjects  detained  there  in  slavery :  tlie  Dey 
and  councd,  intimidated,  reluctandy  complied  with  this  demand.  Among  those 
released,  was  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Joyes,  a  native  of  Galway,  who,  four- 
teen years  before,  was  captured  on  his  passage  to  the  West  Indies,  by  an  Alge- 
rine  corsair  ;  on  his  arrival  at  Algiers,  he  was  purchased  by  a  wealthy  Turk,  who 
followed  the  professioir  of  a  goldsmith,  and  who  observing  his  slave,  Joyes,  to  be 
tractable  and  ingenious,  instructed  him  in  Ids  trade,  in  which  he  speedily  became 
an  adept.  The  moor,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  release,  offered  him,  in  case  he 
should  remain,  his  only  daughter  in  marriage,  and  with  her,  half  his  property ;  but 
all  these,  with  other  tempting  and  advantageous  proposals,  Joyes  resolutely 
declined  ;  on  his  return  to  Galway  he  married,  and  followed  the  business  of  a 
goldsmith  with  considerable  success,  and,  having  acquired  a  handsome  indepen- 
dence, he  was  enabled  to  purchase  the  estate  of  Rahoon  (which  lies  about  two 
miles  west  of  the  town),  from  Colonel  Whaley,  one  of  Cromwell's  old  officers. 
Joyes,  having  no  son,  bequeathed  his  property  to  his  three  daughters,  two  of  whom 
only  were  married :  one,  to  Andrew  Roe  French,  ancestor  to  the  late  Andrew 
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nor  immoral ;  and  I  owe  it  to  their  fair  reputation  to  say,  that  I  was 
both  delighted  with  their  country,  and  pleased  with  their  inoft'ensive 
manners,  while  I  brought  away  with  me,  on  my  departure,  horseloads 
of  legendary  lore. 

Say  what  you  like,  Connemara  is  a  delightful  place  to  ramble 
through — in  summer.  The  Atlantic,  like  a  measureless  monster,  basks 
in  the  sun  at  a  distance,  while  mountains  piled  on  mountains  arise  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  very  ground  you  tread  on,  has  some- 
thing romantic  about  it;  the  hills — innumerable  ones,  seem  to  have 
been  once  amusing  themselves  at  leap-frog,  when  arrested  by  some 
magic  hand,  which  transfixed  them  as  they  were  in  the  act  of  bounc- 
ing over  each  other.  You  sympathize  with  those  of  larger  growth, 
by  just  imagining  their  chagrin  when  balked  of  their  sport. 

After  a  delightful  day  spent  in  walking  through  this  forest  of  hills, 
I  was  returning  to  my  humble  inn,  when  my  eye  was  dazzled  with 
blazing  fires  in  every  direction.  It  was  St.  John's  Eve,  and,  without 
puzzling  my  brain  thcTi  about  the  origin  of  this  venerable  custom,  I 
"  blessed  the  useful  light,"  and  took  my  seat  by  the  first  bonfire  I 
came  to.  It  was  composed  of  faggots,  turf,  and  old  bones;  and, 
while  it  ascended  in  crackling  majesty,  out-vieing  in  height  and 
splendour  its  neighbouring  fiames,  the  younger  branches  of  the 
peasantry  amused  themselves  in  leaping  through  it.  When  the  fuel 
has  been  exhausted,  and  the  blaze  sobered  down,  the  people  stretched 
themselves  very  leisurely  on  the  side  of  the  road,  where  the  grass  is 
allowed  to  grow.  The  calamet  of  peace  circulated  freely ;  the 
heavens  looked  placidly  down  upon  us;  and,  though  no  nightingale 
deigned  to  sing  for  us  amidst  the  neighbouring  bushes,  the  less  har- 
monious corn-crake  sent  forth  its  unmusical  notes  from  an  adjacent 
meadow.  A  summer's  sky  is  a  glorious  spectacle  :  studded  with 
stars,  it  seems  less  a  lovely  canopy  than  a  beautiful  carpet,  set  with 
diamonds  for  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  to  move  upon.  This  was  the 
remark  of  long  Jem  Joyce;  for  the  untutored  peasant  of  Ireland,  as 
my  Lord  Byron  said,  speaks  poetry  !  Jem  was  a  traveller :  he  had 
been  not  only  as  far  as  Galway,  but  had  seen  Dublin  ;  he  had  read 
men  and  books,  and  was  deeply  versed  in  all  the  mystery  of  Columb- 
cill's  prophecy.  Naturally  enough,  Jem,  from  contemplating  the 
Heavens,  reverted  to  the  earth  ;  for  we  cannot,  for  any  length  of  time, 
divest  ourselves  of  mortality  ;  and,  after  a  long  prologue  in  Irish,  he 
condescended — aproof  of  his  politeness — to  speak  to  me  in  English — 
such  as  it  was. 

"  Arrah,  isn't  it,"  he  asked,  for  the  Irish  peasantry  are  always 
talking  of  their  wrongs,  "  a  pity  that  poor  ould  Ireland,  wid  such  a 
blue  sky  as  that  over  her,  should  ever  be  cursed  wid  the  tread  of  a 
Sassenach  (stranger)?" 


French  of  Rahoon,  to  whom,  in  addition  to  their  own,  the  unmarried  sister  left 
her  third  ;  the  second  daughter  was  married  to  the  ancestor  of  the  late  Martin 
Lynch,  a  banker,  who,  in  her  right,  inherited  the  remainder  of  the  estate.  In 
gradtude  for  this  act  of  King  Wdliam,  this  family  long  after  solemnized  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  by  bonfires,  and  his  victories  in  Ireland  by  exhibiting 
Orange  lilies,  on  the  1st  and  12th  of  July.  Some  of  Joyes'  silver  work,  stamped 
with  his  mark,  and  the  initial  letters  of  his  name,  are  still  remaining.  A  very 
curious  pedigree  of  this  family  is  recorded  in  the  Office  of  Arms,  Vol.  10." 
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"  Och!  their  day  is  near  come,  Jesu  agrali,"  replied  Ned  O'Fla- 
iierty;  •*  for,  troth,  Balldearg  can't  stay  away  much  longer." 

"  Is't  Balldearg  O'Donnell*  you  mean?"  inquired  an  old  woman. 

"  Him,  the  parisheen  coward,"  returned  O'Flaherty;  "  he  was  a 
cheat,  an'  hadn't  the  real  red  mark  nether.  No,  faith,  the  real  Ball- 
dearg, I  hard  my  grandfadher,  rest  his  soul !  say,  often  an'  often,  was 
to  be  an  O 'Flaherty  ;  for  didn't  one  o'  the  family  see  'im  in  the  palace 
of  the  sheeoge.f 

"■  Arrah,  who  was  that?"  asked  an  old  woman,  who  spoke  Eng- 
lish badly. 

"  Who  was't?  Musha,  who  wud  he  be,  but  Hugh  Ruadh  O'FIa- 
herty  'imself,  who  often  made  the  sassenachs  of  Galway  quake  wid 
fear,  an'  made  'em  write  over  the  gate  o'  the  town,  *  Fro7n  the  fero- 
cious O' Flaherties,  Good  Lord  deliver  us.''  " 

Here  the  younger  part  of  the  assembly  eagerly  begged  to  hear  the 
story  of  Hugh  Ruadli  O'Flaherty ;  and  Ned,  for  the  fortieth  time  I 
suppose,  commenced  the  narrative.     I  listened  attentively. 

"  Hugh,"  said  he,  "  was  the  son  of  a  great  chieftain,  in  those 
days,  an',  you  may  be  sure,  was  a  warrior  to  boot.  Brien  Boru 
called  'im  the  flower  ov  his  army,  an'  well  he  might,  for  at  the  battle 
o'  Clontarf  he  kilt  more  Danes  nor  any  hundred  of  the  Irish  sogers — 
och  !  that  was  the  glorious  day  for  ould  Ireland — an'  when  'twas 
over  the  young  O'Flaherty  turned  about,  to  come  home  to  his  own 

*  "  A  persecuted  people  ■will  grasp  at  every  shadow  in  expectation  of  deliver- 
ance. Of  this  truth  the  career  of  this  Irish  adventurer  is  strongly  illustrative.  He 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Tyrconnell  family,  and  was  born 
and  educated  in  Spain,  whither  his  ancestors  fled  from  persecution  in  1607.  The 
Irish,  who  at  all  times  were  fond  of  listening  and  paying  attention  to  old  prophe- 
cies (particularly  such  as  predicted  relief  from  the  oppressions  of  England),  had  an 
idle  prediction,  for  a  long  time  current  amongst  them,  that  a  descendant  of  that 
old  family,  who  was  to  be  distinguished  by  a  red  mark  {Ir.  Balldearr/),  would 
restore  their  broken  afiliirs,  and,  by  his  conduct  and  gallant  actions,  free  his  country 
from  the  yoke  of  the  English.  The  coincidence  of  his  name  and  family  induced 
many  to  apply  this  prediction  to  Balldearg  O'Donnell,  and  he  was  accordingly 
sent  for  to  Spain.  He  arrived  in  Limerick  in  September,  1690,  and  several  thou- 
sands flocked  to  his  standard.  Their  expectations,  however,  failed  ;  he  achieved 
nothing  worth  noticing,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was  possessed  of  any  one  qua- 
lification for  command.  During  the  battle  of  Aughrim  he  remained  inactive  at 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Miller,  at  Ballycushean,  sLx  miles  from  Tuam;  having  a  party 
of  about  one  thousand  men  at  Headford,  Ballinrobe,  and  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, who,  when  they  heard  the  result  of  the  battle,  were  for  retreating  to  the  moun- 
tains; but  the  English  army  not  coming  up  as  soon  as  they  apprehended,  Ball- 
dearg, at  the  instance  of  Doctor  I-ynch,  titular  Dean  of  Tuam  (instead  of  marching 
to  the  relief  of  Galway,  being  the  only  point  in  which  he  could  be  then  serviceable 
to  his  party),  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  Tuam,  who,  under  pretence  that  the  people 
were  making  preparations  to  receive  the  English  army,  pillaged  and  burned  the 
town.  He  then  marched  to  Cong,  in  the  county  of  Mayo ;  but  by  that  time,  if  he 
had  ever  intended  it,  he  was  rendered  unable  to  relieve  Galway,  for  his  followers 
dwindled  away  to  about  six  hundred  men.  He  remained  among  the  mountains 
vmtil  after  the  surrender  of  the  town,  when  he  joined  the  English  amiy;  and, 
having  had  the  meanness  to  accept  of  a  commission  from  Ginckle,  assisted  at  the 
taking  of  Sligo.  Thus  ended  the  career  of  this  pretended  deliverer;  from  which 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  prophecy  was  either  false  or  misapplied  in  his  per- 
son. What  became  of  him  afterwards  has  not  been  thought  worth  the  trouble  of 
inquiry." — Hardiman's  Historic  of  Galway,  p.  156, 

t  Fairy. 
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people.  Weary  one  night  wid  walkin',  he  just  slept  over  a  ditch, 
into  a  green  field,  an''  lay  hiniseif  down  to  rest  himself,  may  be  just 
as  we  are  doin'  now.  Well,  arooii,  he  wasn't  long  there  nether  till 
he  hard  the  most  inchantin'  music  in  tlie  world,  an'  it  was  in  praise  ov 
the  O'Flaherties,  tor  that  time  a-vick,"  turning  to  me,  "  the  whole 
world  was  filled  wid  our  fame.  Well  become  the  young  prince;  he 
cocked  his  ear  like  a  sow  in  stubble,  an'  seein'  that  the  sound  came 
from  a  cave  near  him,  he  bounces  up,  an'  runs  over.  Still  the  music 
played  on,  an'  thou|;i,h  he  knew  'twasn't  his  fadher's  harper  netljer, 
nothin'  wid  sarve  his  turn  but  to  go  see  from  wliere  it  came.  At  first 
the  mouth  o' the  cave  was  very  narrow  entirely,  an'  whin  he  had  got 
his  body  in,  the  place  was  as  dark  as  bogs;  but  still  he  hard  the 
music,  and  out  he  hollooed,  but  no  answer,  ony  the  music  played  on 
belther  nor  ever;  so  he  had  no  notion  of  turnin'  back,  but  groped  his 
way  as  well  as  he  could.  At  last  he  thought  he  hard  people  talkin', 
an',  begad,  by  and  by  he  sees  a  light.  '  Neck  or  nothin,'  said  he, 
*  for  an  O'Flaherty,'  an'  on  he  went  till  he  came  to  a  most  beautiful 
country,  where  the  trees  bore  nothin'  but  goulden  fruit,  and  where  the 
rivers  run  wid  honey.  There  was  no  hunger  there  any  how,  for  every 
body  took  what  they  like,  an' no  one  said  ill  you  done  it.  The  prince 
was  astonished,  as  well  lie  might,  for  who  wu.In't,  I  wonder.  '  ^Vel- 
corae,  O'Flaherty,'  sed  a  tall  gintlernan,  afore  he  could  half  look  round 
'im;  you  have  come  to  the  land  o'  the  livin',  an'  the  (lueen  wants  to 
see  you  in  her  palace;'  an'  away  he  led  thn  prince  through  troops  on 
troops  of  sogers,  who  kept  shouidherin'  an'  shouldherin'  their  guns  as 
he  past;  an'  the  drums  an'  fifes  beat  for  the  dear  life,  all  in  honour  ov 
'im." 

"  O,  but  'twas  the  palace,"  proceeded  Ned;  **  that  was  the  fine 
beautiful  place,  sure  enough  ;  'twas  built  of  precious  stones,  an'  the 
nioghogony  chairs  an'  tables  were  made  of  gould  I  hat  looked  as 
brii:ht  as  silver.  But  the  queen  !  oh  !  if  you'd  seen  "ei !  she  looked  a 
diannah,  for  all  the  world  like  an  angel,  an',  well  become  O'Flaherty, 
he  fell  in  love  wid  'er  widout  more  ado ;  an'  she,  seein'  'im  a  fine 
dashin'  young  fciiow,  consinted,  an'  they  lived  like  man  an'  wife. 
The  first  day^he  was  shown  all  the  palace,  an'  the  next  day  all  the 
gardens.  The  third  day  he  walked  into  tl)e  meadows,  where  grew 
nothiu'  but  flowers  ;  an'  on  the  fourth  he  was  taken  out  to  look  at  ihe 
army.  The  sogers  marched  afore  'im  ;  an'  \\  lien  he  axed,  '  Who  is 
that,  wid  the  red  hand,  that  commands  'em?  1  think  I've  seen  his 
face  afoie' — 

"  The  queen  smiled,  an'  sed,  '  Troth,  an'  so  you  might,  for  that's 
one  o'  you're  own  fan)ily,  Balidearg  O'Flaherty,  who's  to  free  Ire- 
land from  the  murdherin'  sassenachs.  He  ony  wants  for  the  proper 
time  raa-boughal.' 

"  At  this  news  the  prince's  heart  leaped  into  his  mouth,  an'  he  cried 
out,  '  I  must  go  an'  tell  my  fadhwr;'  for  he  was  real  true-blue;  none 
o'  your  wishy-washy  fellows,  like  the  Frenches  an'  O'FJaras,  who 
are  ony  half  Romans. 

"  At  this  the  queen  burst  into  tears,  an'  sed,  '  Sure  you  woiit  leave 
me?'  '  Ony  for  a  little  while,'  sed  he,  an'  he  gave  her,  you  uiay  be 
sure,  a  slap  of  a  kiss  that  reconciled  her.  She  contrived,  however, 
wid  one  excuse  or  another,  to  delay  'im  for  a  week  longer,  an'  at  last 
she  ordered  out  ov  'er  stable  a  most  beautiful  hoise,  as  white  as  the 
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driven  snow,  an'  setl,  '  Now,  O'Flaherty,  be  sure  you'll  be  back  to- 
morrow, an',  as  you  %'alue  your  life,  don't  dismount;  if  you  once 
touch  the  earth,  you'll  never  see  me  agin.' 

•'  He  promised  to  stick  as  close  as  a  pocket  to  the  horse's  back,  an' 
away  he  rode.  When  he  came  to  the  mouth  o'  the  cave,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  place  kivered  wid  casties  an'  ramparts,  as  they  call 
'era,  an'  several  towers  in  ruins;  for  sure  'twas  no  place  in  the  world 
but  Dunamase  where  he  was.  Weil,  he  thought  all  this  mighty 
strange;  but  what  made  'im  v^under  more  nor  any  thing,  was  the 
people,  who  ran  away  from  'im,  screaming  as  if  they'd  lost  their  na- 
thural  senses.  When  he  got  on  the  road,  a  mail-coach  passed  'im, 
an'  the  guard  cried  out,  '  Who'll  you  vote  for?'  while  all  the  others 
were  burstin'  their  sides  wid  laughin'  at  'iui.  '  Who'll  I  vote  for?' 
thought  the  prince;  strange  questiofi  kideed;  an' then  he  began  to 
think  that  it  wasn't  in  Ireland  he  v/as  at  all.  Still,  the  sky  was  the 
same,  the  sun  was  the  same,  as  he  left  'em;  an',  though  the  cabins 
hadnt  undergone  any  altlieration,  the  gintlemens'  houses  were  palaces 
compared  v.'id  what  they  were  asbre  the  battle  o'  Clontarf :  an'  be- 
sides, the  fields  were  fenced  in,  there  were  no  forests,  an',  above 
all,  the  people  weren't  drest  in  the  ould  way,  wid  beards  on  their 
upper-lip  as  long  as  my  arm. 

"  Aft(  r  goin'  a  little  farther,  he  met  a  man  drivin'  a  pig  to  the  fair, 
an'  the  pig,  like  a  woman,  beggin'  your  pardon,  genteels,  would  go 
every  road  but  the  rigiit  one.  O'Flaherty,  seein'  the  man  bothered, 
was  for  lightia'  an'  helpin'  'im;  but,  recollectin'  the  words  of  the 
queen,  he  kept  his  toe  in  the  sturrip  an'  rode  on.  By  and  by  he  sees 
a  horse  an'  car  overturned  in  the  ditch,  an'  the  garsoon  who  was 
driven  it  axed  'im  for  help;  but,  sore  aginst  his  grain,  he  culdn't  give 
it.bekase  the  queen  had  bid'ira  not.  Not  long  afther  he  sees  a  man 
beatin'  his  wife,  while  she  was  cryin'  raeelah  murdhur,  an'  the  prince 
was  for  lightin'  now  in  earnest;  but  agin  he  recollected  what  the 
queen  sed,  an'  turned  a  boddhered  ear  to  the  woman's  balhour,  an' 
rode  his  ways;  an'  so  he  ought,  for  it's  a  raortual  bad  thing  to  inter- 
fere 'tween  man  an'  wife. 

"  As  luck  would  have't,  what  should  there  be  in  Galloway  just  as 
be  reached  it  but  an  election,  an'  the  boys  were  shoutin'  '  Martin,  or 
somebody  else,  for  ever,'  an'  there  was  the  greatest  fun  in  the  world. 
But,  begad,  by  and  by  there  was  a  bit  of  a  decent  fight  kicked  up, 
an'  there  was  the  puck  to  pay  among  the  voters  an'  the  town's -people. 
O'Flaherty  sat  on  his  horse,  wondherin'  at  all  he  saw,  when  one  man, 
wid  his  head  in  his  fist,  an'  he  all  over  blood,  cried  out,  *  O,  where  are 
the  O 'Flaherties;  will  they  see  one  ov  'emselves  kilt  by  the  spal- 
peens o'  Galloway  ?'  The  prince,  poor  fellow,  couldn't  stand  this  ; 
his  blood  flew  into  his  heart,  an',  forgettin'  the  queen  an'  all  she  sed, 
he  jumped  upon  the  ground  to  assist  the  O' Flaherties;  but  he  hadn't 
well  touched  the  earth,  when,  from  a  fine  young  fellow,  he  turned 
into  an  ould,  ould  man  entirely,  an'  in  a  few  minutes  died  up;  not, 
however,  afore  he  had  told  'em  that  Balideary  would  be  wid  us  in  a 
jiffey. 

"  So  yon  see,"  continued  Ned,  "  O'Flaherty  had  been  wid  the 
'  good  people;'  an',  though  he  thought  'twasn't  a  fortnight,  'twas 
more  nor  a  thousand  years ;  an'  he  might  have  staid  there  for  ever, 
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ony  he  wanted  to  see  his  fadher;  an'  he  might  have  gone  back  again, 
ony  he  couldn't  stand  by  an'  see  an  O'Flaherty  insulted." 

"  Och  ay,"  said  an  old  woman,  "  the  O '.Flaherties  were  always 
fine  fellows." 

"  Fine  fellows,  indeed,"  said  another;  "  I  wondher  what  were  they 
to  the  Joyces.  Didn't  M'Mara,  afther  bein'  a  slave  in  Algiers  wid 
the  murdherin'  Turks,  travel  through  Spain  till  a  great  big  eagle  flew 
over  'im,  an'  tould  'im  where  he'd  get  oceans  of  money  buried  in  the 
earth;  an',  whin  he  took  it  up,  didn't  he  come  home  an'  build  all  the 
walls  an'  castles  in  Galloway?" 

"  Faith  an'  that's  as  true  as  you're  sittin'  there,"  said  long  Jem; 
"  an'  what  was  it,  afther  all,  to  what  Margaret  na  Drthide*  done? 
Didn't  she  build  in  one  week  all  the  bridges  in  the  county  Gallo- 
way? an'  didn't  the  same  eagle  let  fall  in  her  lap,  as  she  sat  over- 
lookin'  the  men,  a  ring,  the  bare  touch  of  which  would  restore  a  dead 
man  to  life  ?  an'  weren't  these  Joyces?  Och!  O'Flaherties  weren't 
bad  in  their  way,  but,  troth,  they  were  nothin'  to  Joyces." 

"  Musha  tatteration  to  you  an'  your  Joyces,  Jem;  ent  we  to  have 
nere  a  bit  ov  a  dance  to-night." 

This  indirect  challenge  was  immediately  accepted,  and  all  the 
young  fellows  present  sprung  on  their  feet;  with  equal  pleasure,  but 
with  less  agility,  the  elders  followed  their  example,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes partners  were  ranged  opposite  to  each  other,  preparatory  to  a 
country  dance.  There  was  neither  fiddler  nor  piper  present;  but  an 
old  woman  supplied  the  place  with  a  jig — a  kind  of  oral  music, 
which  I  am  unable  to  describe.  We — fori  was  one  of  the  dancers — 
moved  gallanty  enough  up  and  down  the  road  for  about  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and,  when  we  had  pretty  well  fatigued  ourselves,  we  piously 
fell  into  the  train  of  a  venerable  old  man,  who  marched  round  the  tire, 
each  person  holding  a  stone  to  his  right  ear,  and  saying  such  prayers 
as  he  thought  proper.  On  the  ninth  revolution  the  master  of  the  ce- 
remonies stopped;  so  did  we;  and,  turning  our  faces  to  the  fire,  we 
flung  into  it,  all  at  once,  the  stones  we  had  held  so  religiously  to  our 
ears.  This  done,  every  one  present  snatched  a  "  brone"  from  the 
embers,  and,  as  they  passed  their  "  patch"  of  potatoes,  corn,  or  flax, 
on  ttieir  way  home,  they  flung  it  in,  to  preserve  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
from  "  blast." 

Idolatrous!  psha!  What  1  witnessed  only  proved  to  me  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  lives  and  the  antiquity  of  their  race.  I  could  live  for 
ever  among  them. 

THE  HINDOO  WIDOW. 

["  On  the  first  of  the  month  a  warrior  died,  and  was  burnt  in  a  well :  his  wife, 
prior  to  his  death,  told  him  she  would  go  with  him,  and  the  same  night  dreamt 
he  came  to  her,  when  asleep,  and  asked  her  why  she  was  not  c«ming.  Upon 
this  she  arose,  and,  giving  her  child  to  the  family,  proceeded  to  the  tank  near 
the  village,  where  her  husband  had  been  burnt :  she  broke  from  her  father  and 
brother,  and  plunged  into  the  pit,  when,  dreadful  to  relate,  oil,  ghee,  and  wood 

*  Margaret  of  the  Bridges.  For  an  account  of  this  lady  see  the  excellent  his- 
tory already  quoted  in  the  notes. 
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where  thrown  upon  her  by  a  few  people.  In  a  few  minutes  all  was  consumed 
to  ashes,  without  a  groan  or  a  shriek.  The  poor  creature  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  had  one  child." — From  the  Calcutta  Journal^  ,1822.] 

In  the  pit  was  the  warrior  laid, 

And  the  funeral  service  past  o'er- 
Soon  a  handful  of  cinder  and  ashes  display'd 

What  was  human  and  manful  before. 

Does  he  sleep  in  his  fiery  grave, 

Unwept,  unlamented,  unsung; 
Or  does  tearful  hypocrisy  publicly  lave 

The  tomb  where  his  relics  are  flung  ? 

No,  no, — there's  a  sorrow  untold. 

Deep,  silent,  and  gushing  with  woe. 
Which  the  breast  will  not  breathe,  nor  the  bosom  unfold, 

Wliile  the  heart  lies  breaking  below. 

Such,  such  is  the  sorrow  that  eats. 

Sad  widow,  thy  delicate  frame; 
And  vainly  thy  pitying  sire  entreats. 

And  vainly  thy  brother  may  blame. 

'Tis  night — and  thy  desolate  bed 

Is  silent  and  lone  as  the  tomb. 
And  deep  in  the  silk  hast  thou  buried  thy  head. 

Lest  thy  fancy  should  people  the  gloom. 

And  haply  thy  wandering  thought 

May  recall  when,  with  all  thy  charms. 
Rich-laden  with  beauty  and  love,  thou  wert  brought. 

And  resigned  to  thy  warrior's  arms. 

But  why  dost  thou  start  from  thy  dream  ? 

What  fixes  thy  watery  eye  ? 
Does  some  loved  apparition  enlighten  its  beam. 

And  smother  that  anguished  sigh  ? 

"  I  come  to  thee"  (hast  thou  cried. 

And  thy  black  eye  flashing  with  fire) ; 
"  To  follow  thee,  Kaspa,  thy  sorrowing  bride 

Will  encounter  the  funeral  pyre!" 

'Tis  mom — and  thy  little  boy 

To  thy  brother  thou  hast  resigned ; 
But  his  tears  are  all  naught,  for  a  frantic  joy 

Pervades  thy  whole  soul  and  thy  mind. 

"  Oh!  sister  beloved,  delay — 

Oh !  imagine  the  scorching  shroud — 
Live,  live,  and  I'll  bring  thee  a  happier  day. 

And  blue  skies  undimm'd  with  a  cloud." 

"  No,  no, — I  must  haste  to  my  love — 
He  chid  me  last  night  as  untrue ; 

I  must  haste  to  the  lawns  of  the  spicy  grove- 
Dear  father — dear  brother — adieu  i" 

She  flies  to  t'le  deep-yawning  hole — 
■  What  power  of  love  can  prevent  her  ? — 
Oil,  ghee  and  wood  down  the  cavern  they  roll. 
And  the  black  flames  burst  from  the  centre  ! 
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ITALY    AND    THE    ITALIANS.* 

Italy,  during;  the  lasthalf  dozen  years,  has  been  so  often  described 
by  the  ignorant  and  malevolent,  so  often  wilfully  misrepresented  for 
sinister  and  religious  purposes,  that  it  was  with  no  very  high  expec- 
tations we  took  up  the  little  volumes  before  us,  which  purpose  to 
give  a  genuine  picture  of  the  "  actual  state"  of  the  country.  On 
opening  them,  however,  we  were  somewhat  startled  at  the  following 
preface^ 

"  The  MS.  of  the  work  now  offered  to  the  public,  I  had  submitted  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  Catholic  friend;  and  on  asking  his  opinion  of  it,  I  was  astonished  to 
hear  hini  say  (alluding  to  the  manner  in  which  I  had  spoken  of  some  ot  the  reli- 
gious ceremonies  and  customs  countenanced  or  permitted  by  the  Italian  clergy), 
that '  I  should  I-se  supposed  to  have  written  for  the  Protestants,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain their  approbation.'  No:  such  motives  cannot  lie  attributed  to  me.  Through- 
out the  whole  work  1  have,  I  trust,  shown  myself  sufficiently  independent  of  re- 
ceived notions  and  generally  accredited  opinions,  to  avoid  any  similar  imputation. 
What  Catholic  can  deny  that  abuses  have  existed,  and  do  still  exist,  in  Cathtilic 
DISCIPLINE?  Against  the  doctrine  of  the  church  I  have  said  nothing.  In  the 
title-page  I  have  announced  myself  to  be  •  an  English  Catholic  :'  iltat  I  hold  to  be 
a  sufficient  declaration  of  my  belief  in  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church. 
No  man  declares  himself  to  be  '  an  Englisli  Catholic,'  unless  he  conscientiously 
adopts  the  creed  of  that  religion ;  and  in  that  creed  seeks  consolation  for  the  loss  of 
those  civd  rights — the  proud  inheritance  of  every  Englishman,  but  from  which  he 
is  debarred  by  his  *  tolerant'  fellow-countrymen." — pp.  xv.  xvi. 

Is  he  an  infidel  in  disguise?  Is  "  English  Catholic*''  merely  a  nam 
de  guerre,  the  better  to  shoot  his  shafts  with  more  eft'ect  at  popes, 
cardinals,  and  monks?  We  think  not:  for  onr  author  is  a  lively, 
intelligent,  harmless,  traveller,  very  much  in  love  with  France,  and 
French  men,  and  French  ladies,  for  which  partiality  he  may  be 
pardoned,  when  it  is  understood  that  he  has  got  a  Gallic  education, 
not  having  been  at  his  native  country  since  childhood.  We  have  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  he  is,  what  he  professes  himself  to  be,  an 
*'  English  Catholic;."  and  we  are  glad  to  find  hiin  speak  with  becom- 
ing independence  of  religious  and  political  abuses.  His  strictures  on 
the  Papal  church  arc  sometimes  fanciful,  sometimes  correct,  but,  on 
the  whole,  will  serve  to  show  that  there  is,  in  Catholic  countries, 
much  less  "  scandal"  than  might  be  expected  from  the  close  alliance 
of  church  and  state.  As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  religion,  we  shall 
give  here  our  author's  remarks  oh  the  clergy  of  Rome,  and,  first,  of 
the  Pope : 

"  On  the  feast  of  S.  Charles,  the  Pope  officiated  at  high  mass  in  the  church  de- 
dicated to  that  saint.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  Leo  XII. :  his  counte- 
nance appeared  to  me  severe,  but  his  features  had  in  them  nothing  iiiarquant  or 
extraordinary.  He  seemed  to  suffer  greatly  from  illness,  and  had,  indeed,  been 
confined  ever  since  his  election:  he  had,  at  that  time,  told  the  cardinals,  that 
*  they  were  placing  a  corpse  on  the  chair  of  S.  Peter.'  As  the  custom  of  the 
Pope's  being  carried  on  men's  shoulders  was  not,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of, 
present  to  my  mind,  I  did  not  at  first  perceive  him  as  he  was  borne  into  the  church. 
Indeed,  a  lady,  vvho  had  been  unable  to  discover  him  as  he  past  down  the  aisle, 
exclaimed,  when  I  afterwards  described  to  her  what  had  been  his  situation, '  And 

*  Transalpine  Memoirs ;  or,  Anecdotes  and  Observations,  shewing  the  actual 
State  of  Italy  and  the  Italians.     By  an  English  Catiiolic.     2  vols. 
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pray  how  should  any  one  think  of  looking  up  there  for  him  ?"     Such,  however,  is 
the  custom,  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  it  cannot  be  deviated  from. 

"  I,  two  days  afterwards,  met  his  holiness  going  to  ride  out:  six  carriages  pre- 
ceded, and  six  followed,  that  of  the  Pope,  which  w  as  drawn  by  six  white  horses, 
bearing  white  plumes.  On  each  side  of  the  train  of  carriages  were  running  foot- 
men, drest  in  livery,  and  carrying  staves." — Vol.  i.  pp.  58,  59. 

His  holiness  is  a  great  stickler  for  ancient  customs  : 

"  Leo  XII.  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  admirer  and  advocate  of  the  ancien  »•<?- 
gifne — of  ancient  manners  and  customs — and  of  wishing  to  bring  his  subjects  to  a 
great  severity  of  morals  and  appearance.  Thus,  according  to  the  plan  of  reform, 
he  has  published  adicts,  by  w  hich  he  forbids  tirinking  in  wine-houses :  those  who 
are  dry  are  obliged  to  buy,  through  ;i  grate,  the  measure  of  wine;  and  either  to 
<lrink  it  standing  in  the  street,  or  to  carry  it  home.  You  may  conceive  the  discon- 
tent this  ordonnance  could  not  fail  to  cause  amongst  the  lower  classes :  one  or  two 
s/iirri  have  been  stabbed  in  a  late  contest  in  a  Transteverian  wine-shop. 

"  A  woman  announced  to  me  the  other  day,  in  great  agitation,  that  an  order 
was  about  to  be  published,  commanding  the  ditlerent  classes  of  subjects  to  wear 
particular  dresses,  by  which  they  might  be  distinguished:  my  informer  lamented, 
therefore,  at  the  prospect  of  being  obliged  to  cast  aside  all  her  present  wardrobe, 
and  considered  how  she  should  look  when  dressed  in  yellow  stockings  and  a  blue 
cap ;  lor  it  had  been  settled  ^vhat  was  to  be  the  dress  of  each  order.  The  whole, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  a  fudge;  a  Roman  laugh  against  themselves  and  their 
condition. 

"  The  promoter  and  encourager  of  these  dispositions  that  are  lent  to  the  Pope,  is 
said  to  be  the  Cardinal  della  Somaglia,  the  secretary  of  state.  He  is  reported  to 
have  had  tlie  intention — ^but  to  have  been  deterred  from  it  by  embassies  from  the 
ditferent  towns — of  diminishing  the  public  expenditure,  by  abolishing  the  charge 
of  lamp-lighting:  '  because,'  he  is  related  to  have  said, '  in  his  youth  no  streets 
were  ever  lighted  at  night,  and  that,  nevertheless,  all  went  on  just  as  well.' 

"  I  now  hear  that  the  committee  for  vaccination  has  thus  been  lately  sup- 
pressed, as  an  innovation.'' — Vol.  i.  pp.  124,  125. 

Some  Oi  his  ordinances,  however,  are  entitled  to  praise,  though  his 
holiness  is  by  no  means  popular: 

"  Great  alarm  had  been  excited  by  the  Pope's  known  hostility  to  ladies, — 
whom  he  had  refused  to  admit  into  his  private  chapel,  or  to  receive  at  all,  except 
in  his  garden, — and  by  his  presumed  intention  of  not  reserving  places  for  fo- 
reigners, to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  subjects.  Under  the  administration  of  Car- 
dinal Gonsalvi,  seats  were,  in  every  church,  set  apart  for  the  English ;  while  the 
Romans  were  unable  to  witness  the  offices  of  their  religion.  I  have,  therefore, 
scarcely  ever  met  with  a  native  who  had  seen  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  week ;  while 
I  am  assured  that  the  English  then  took  the  liberty  of  carrying  into  the  places  par- 
titioned otf  ibr  them,  cold  meat,  fowls,  and  bread,  which  they  eat  during  t.he  time 
the  offices  were  performing;  throwing  the  bones  and  waste  pieces  on  the  floors  of 
the  churches, 

"  These  matters  were,  this  year,  arranged  more  justly ;  and  tickets  of  admission 
were  indiscriminately  given  to  Rjpmans  and  foreigners :  the  latter  of  whom  be- 
haved more  decently  than  their  reported  wont." — Vol.  i.  pp.  129,  130. 

Respecting  the  manners  and  dress  of  the  cardinals,  we  have  the 
following  account: 

"  The  scarlet  cloaks  and  ermine  mantles  of  cardinals  look  grand  and  rich ;  but 
th^ir  ordinary  dress — scarlet  stockings,  scarlet  caps,  and  scarlet-bound  coats-^is 
far  from  being  a  dignified  apparel.  The  wearers  of  this  attire  are,  for  the  most 
part,  quiet  old  men,  careless  of  etiquette,  and  with  easy,  friendly  manners.  From 
different  circumstances  I  see  more  of  them  than  most  English,  and  have  experi- 
enced civility  from  many.  I  have  heard  a  guordia  nobile — wiien  a  Roman  lady 
laughed  at  him  for  being  an  officer  of  the  Pope's  army — assert,  in  order  to  prove 
the  majesty  of  the  govermueat  for  which  he  bore  arms,  that  all  the  cardinals  were 
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princes  of  the  blood,  since  out  of  their  number  the  sovereign  was  chosen.  This 
was  just  in  point  of  fact,  and  might  serve  a  guardsman  to  repel  a  too-true  jest: 
their  way  of  living  is  not,  however,  very  princely.  Their  carriages  are  generally 
red  and  gilt,  and,  on  particular  occasions,  each  cardinal  is  attended  by  three, 
drawn  by  more  or  fewer  horses.  At  the  foot  of  their  stairs  is  a  letter-box,  fixed 
against  the  wall,  but  which  is  now  never  made  use  of.  In  their  ante-room — in 
which  stands  a  throne,  with  a  canopy  above  it,  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  ante- 
rooms of  most  or  all  Roman  princes — in  their  ante-room  is  found  a  man — gene- 
rally a  tailor — who  sits  at  work  over  a  large  pan  of  lighted  cinders,  invariably  used 
by  the  servants  of  Rome.  This  man  either  desires  the  visitor  to  walk  on,  or  points 
to  a  large  book  and  inkstand,  requesting  him  to  inscribe  his  name.  If  his  emi- 
nence receives,  livery  servants,  in  the  next  room,  announce  the  name  to  the  secre- 
tary, commonly  a  young  priest,  or  to  the  waiting  gentleman,  who,  drest  in  a  black 
court  coat,  sword,  buckles,  &c.,  leads  the  visitor  through  a  suit  of  apartments,  ge- 
nerally hung  with  old-fashioned  tapestry,  to  a  small  cabinet  at  the  other  end,  in 
which  the  cardinal  is  usually  found  seated  behind  a  huge  desk,  covered  with  appropriate 
materials.  His  eminence  then  comes  forward,  holds  out  his  hand,  expecting  it  to 
be  kissed,  but,  in  case  such  should  not  be  the  taste  of  the  visitor,  ne  receives  a  re- 
spectful shake  with  more  humility  and  courtsey  than  the  "  Author  of  Waverley" 
attributes  to  the  cardinal  of  "  Redgauntlet :"  but  the  cardinal  of  "  Redgauntlet" 
was,  in  fact,  a  prince  of  the  blood ;  whereas  it  requires  the  arguments  of  modern 
Romans  to  prove  that  the  cardinals  are  so  en  masse.  I  say  en  masse,  because  one 
prince  of  a  sovereign  house  has  donned  the  purple — whether  from  humility  or 
ambition  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge.  If  for  the  latter  reason,  the  plan  is  well 
imagined  ;  but  the  other  cardinals  are  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  resolved  against 
compromising,  even  in  appearance,  the  independence  of  the  church."— Vol.  i.  p.  47. 

The  author,  of  course,  visited  St.  Peter's  : 

"  It  was  not  without  a  presentiment  of  disappointment  that  I  lifted  up  the  heavy 
screen  that  closed  over  one  of  the  doors  of  the  church :  as  it  fell  back  from  my 
hand,  unaccustomed  to  its  weight,  'it  struck  against  my  hat,  which  I  disembar- 
rassed from  it  with  no  small  difficulty.  This  event  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
put  to  flight  all  expectant  enthusiasm,  if  such  had  oppressed  me.  Nevertheless,  I 
could  not  walk  down  the  centre  of  the  building,  without  being  overpowered  by  the 
majesty  of  the  whole;  I  had  not  sufficient  sanxf-froid  to  examine  the  details.  I 
proceeded  to  pay  my  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  the  apostles:  when  I  knelt  down, 
my  mind  was  too  much  exalted,  too  much  overwhelmed  by  admiration,  for  me  to 
be  able  to  collect  my  ideas  into  any  distinct  form  of  prayer;  but,  on  rising  up,  I 
found  that  I  had  been  repeating,  without  intending  it,  without  being  conscious  of 
what  I  was  doing,  the  hymn,  "  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,"  the  last  verse  of  which 
still  lingered  on  my  lips.  I  mention  this  as  a  proof  of  the  effect  that  the  first  sight 
of  this  temple  cannot  fail  to  produce." 

He  finds  fault,  however,  with  the  building,  and  subsequently  with 
the  n^usic  performed  in  Italian  churches,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  vocal 
performers  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Papal  states.  We  agree  with 
him  here;  the  thing  is  really  and  truly  scandalous.     "  A  short  time 

since,"  he  observes,  "  Lady ,  mentioning  that  a  friend  in  England 

had  requested  her  to  bring  back  some  Italian  church  music,  asked  me, 
as  a  Catholic,  what  she  had  best  procure.  I  recommended  some 
waltzes,  and  Rossini's  opera  of  Semiramis,  as  being  the  sort  of  music 
most  frequently  performed  in  Italian  churches.  In  France,  at  mili- 
tary masses,  I  have  heard  the  band  strike  up,  immediately  after  the 
consecration,  the  well-known  air  Di  piacer  mi  balza  il  cor  ;  and,*at 
other  times,  play  the  music  of  the  Trionfo  di  Bacco,  a  ballet  I  have 
seen  at  St.  Carlo.  Would  not  the  purging  the  Catholic  worship  of 
these  abuses,  which  itself  condemns,  but  which  render  it  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  undistinguishing  and  narrow-minded  philosophers  of 
the  age,  a  class  in  which,  unless  the  clergy  look  better  to  it,  the 
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whole  Christian  people  will,  before  long,  be  comprehended, — would 
not,  I  demand,  this  be  as  effectual  a  means  of  inspiring  respect  for  the 
religion,  as  the  forbidding  of  certain  books,  and  the  making  a  certain 
number  of  Papal  singers  ?" 

Although  under  no  apprehension  for  Christianity  from  the  attacks 
of  philosophers,  we  admit  that  there  is  some  apprehension  of  "  scan- 
dal" from  the  unnatural  practice  here  alluded  to. 

On  Christmas  morning  our  author  went  to  church,  and  saw  none  of 
that  confusion  and  scandal  which  Protestant  authors  have  described 
as  existing  at  midnight  mass  : 

"  You  have  probably  heard,"  says  he,  "  of  the  midnight  mass,  which,  in  Ca- 
thoHc  countries,  is  usually  celebrated  on  the  night  of  Christmas-day.  This  cus- 
tom I  had  often  heard  blamed,  as  giving  rise  to  much  confusion  and  scandal  in 
the  churches.  Wishing  to  ascertain  whether  this  report  were  true  or  not,  I  attended 
on  the  25th,  at  the  midnight  mass,  performed  in  the  church  of  S.  Luigi  de  Fran- 
cessi.  It  was  full  of  people  of  all  classes;  mass  was  sung  by  the  Abbe  Due  de 
Rohan,  and  the  greatest  order  and  decency  prevailed:  the  assembly  behaved  full 
as  devoutly  as  they  would  have  done  had  the  hour  been  mid-day  instead  of  raid- 
night. 

"  On  the  morning  after,  I  was  at  the  church  of  S.  M.  Maggiore,  to  see  exposed, 
under  one  of  the  altai"s,  what  is  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  cribb  in  which  the  infant 
Jesus  was  laid.  A  crystal  case,  ornamented  with  gold  too  closely  wrought  for  any 
thing  to  be  distinguishable  within  it,  was  pointed  out  to  me.  For  the  identity  of 
such  relics  we  have  the  continued  belief  of  successive  ages;  these  ages  may,  it  is 
true,  have  been  deceived  •,  but  many  of  the  objects  exposed  to  their  veneration 
may  also,  with  great  probability,  have  been  preserved  by  the  primitive  Christians 
of  Syria,  who  were  a  portce  to  judge  of  their  merits,  and  who  could  not  easily  be 
imposed  upon.  With  the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion  these  objects  were  trans- 
ported into  other  countries,  and  received  on  the  evidence  of  the  faithful  of  the 
East.  When,  however,  there  is  any  reasonable  cause  of  incredulity,  it  sliould  be 
attended  to,  in  defiance  of  popular  belief.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  scala  smifa — 
holy  staircase — said  to  be  the  same  that  our  Saviour  passed  over  in  the  house  of 
Pontius  Pilate.  But  after  the  entire  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  after  a 
plough  had  passed  over  the  line  of  its  walls,  how  did  S.  Helen,  the  mother  of 
Constantine,  recognise  these  steps?  The  devout  ascend  them  on  their  knees  ;  and 
many  English  Protestants  do  the  same,  and  then  glory  in  the  feat  they  have  per- 
formed. It  happened  the  other  day,  that  two  young  Englishmen  passed  before 
the  place  at  the  same  moment  when  an  old  man  and  woman  were  kneeling  down 
on  the  lowest  step:  they  arrested  the  ali^ntion  of  the  Englishmen,  who  immedi- 
ately laid  a  bet  on  the  two  performers ;  who,  unconscious  of  the  importance  of 
speed,  quietly  ascended  the  staircase,  repeating  the  accustomed  prayers.  The 
wager  turned,  therefore,  on  which  of  the  two  should  first  reach  the  top  of  the  steps. 
They — the  English — stood  below,  each  loudly  exulting,  and  doubling  his  wager, 
as  his  protege  or  protegee  gained  the  advance." — Vol.  i.  pp.  83 — 85. 

And  he  very  properly  observes, 

"  It  is  by  these  manners  that  the  English  alienate  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
every  country  they  visit :  there  was  not,  I  believe,  in  Rome,  a  single  cardinal  but 
had  heard  of  this  wager;  it  was  related  even  to  the  Pope  himself;  tor  when  it  had 
been  told  to  one,  it  was  naturally  repeated  as  a  further  proof  of  the  insular  and 
impertinent  spirit  of  English  travellers.  These  English  have  lately  run  in  great 
numbers  to  witness  the  professions  of  various  young  women  on  their  entering 
convents.  The  sight  is,  indeed,  interesting  and  affecting,  and  the  pity  of  our 
countrymen  is  greatly  excited  on  seeing  the  hair  of  the  victim  (as  they  term  her) 
cut  otF;  but,  as  the  sacrifice  is  at  present  voluntary, — the  abuses  vi'hich  existed  in 
this  matter  before  the  French  revolution  having  been  corrected, — the  compassion 
of  the  beholders  is,  probably,  uncalled  for.  In  France  vows  are  made  for  a  limited 
time  only;  and  if  any  member  of  a  religious  ordex  chooses  to  break  these  vows, 
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and  quit  his  convent,  the  affair  rests  with  his  own  conscience,  as  the  government 
very  properly  declines  to  interfere." — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  85,  86. 

The  follovi^ing  vt'ill  appear  curious  and  gratifying  to  many  of  our 
readers  : 

"  The  6th,  the  Epiphany,  was  a  feast  at  the  Propaganda.  I  went,  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  the  chapel  of  the  College.  On  entering,  I  was  at  first  astonished  at  seeing 
mass  performed  by  a  black  priest — an  Ethiopian ;  but  I  soon  perceived  an  Assy- 
rian priest,  an  American  1  )ishop,  and  an  Arabian  archbishop,  each  celebrating  the 
sacrifice  in  the  dress,  language,  and  according  to  the  rites  used  in  his  country. 
For  ♦  the  church,  to  prevent  the  frequent  changes  to  which  the  modern  languages 
are  subject,  allows  in  her  office  only  the  Chaldaic  or  modern  Hebrew,  which  is 
the  ancient  sacred  language ;  the  Greek,  the  language  of  the  pilosophers  and  all 
the  Oriental  schools;  Latin,  the  language  of  the  learned  in  the  West;  and  the 
Sclavonian.'  This  measure  you  Protestants  find  great  fault  with;  and  would  wish 
rather  that  the  oiFice  had  been  translated  into  the  dialect  of  every  barbarous  horde 
that  successively  made  its  appearance,  and  was  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith ; 
and  that  a  committee  of  '  maestri  di  UngucC — teachers  of  languages — bad  been 
appointed  to  vary  and  coixect  the  newly  translated  prayers,  in  proportion  to  the 
changes  and  ameliorations  made  in  primitive  language  during  its  progress  and  gra- 
dual refinement  into  polished  Bohemian,  Moravian,  Polish,  Muscovian,  and  half 
a  dozen  others,  all  difierent  dialects  of  the  Sclavonian  tongue.  But,  at  the  same 
time  that  you  blame  this  restriction  of  the  Catholic  church,  you  yourselves  preach 
to  the  Irish  in  a  foreign,  an  unknown,  and  unintelligible  dialect,  against  the  into- 
lerance of  the  Papists,  v/ho  refuse  to  pray  in  the  language  of  the  people. 

"  The  different  rites  and  ceremonies  performed  in  the  chapel  of  the  Propaganda 
were,  however,  more  impressive  than  any  thing  of  the  sort  I  ever  witnessed;  and 
strikingly  displayed  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  religion:  justifying  its  app. Ra- 
tion of  Catholic,  by  recall  ing  one  of  the  proofs  of  its  truth — a  proof,  or  at  least  a 
strong  ground  of  probability,  which  secondary  causes  cannot  destroy." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  8G. 

What  follows  is  not  less  interesting  : 

"  In  the  afternoon,  all  the  College  was  assembled  together;  and  one  student  of 
each  country  pronounced  his  translation,  into  his  own  language,  of  an  ode  suited 
to  the  occasion;  the  which  ode  was  thus  repeated  in  twenty-six  different  dialects. 
Of  all  these  reciters,  a  fine  Irish  youth — for  there  are  in  the  College  schools  of 
Irish  and  Scotch,  whom  the  party-spirited  policy  of  England  banishes  from  their 
country,  to  which  they  are  afterwards  to  return  in  the  character  of  missionaries^- 
an  Irish  youth  seemed  the  most  patriotic;  for,  after  ending  his  declamation,  he 
sent  forth  a  shout  of  '  Erin  c/o  brah .''  which  drew  down  the  applause — but  it  was 
an  applause  mingled  with  pity — of  the  assembly." — Vol.  i.  p.  88. 

•  Bravo  !  When  this  "  Irish  youth"  is  on  his  way  home,  we  beg 
that  he  may  honour  us  with  his  company  to  dinner.  Ileal  mountain 
dew  shall  supersede  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  a  host  of  our  contri- 
butors shall  meet  him  to  drink,  "  Erin  go  brah."  Paddy  is  the  same 
all  over  the  world — a  patriot  from  his  cradle. 
In  his  eighth  letter  our  author  says, 

*'  I  yesterday  visited  many  curious — but  which  are  at  Rome  second-rate — 
antiquities.  My  tour  commenced  with  the  church  of  S.  Anthony :  it  was  the  fete 
of  that  saint.  As  I  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  church,  a  priest  appeared,  dressed 
in  a  gown  and  stole,  and  accompanied  by  a  clerk  holding  a  vase  of  holy  water: 
he  pronounced  a  few  prayers,  and  then  besprinkled  my  horses  with  the  water :  he 
performed  the  whole  ceremony  with  the  greatest  discretion  and  devotion.  "  But," 
said  an  old  Scotch  general  to  me,  *  what  a  d — d  mummery  it  is !  Why  they 
drive  their  asses  and  pigs  to  be  blessed.'  '  Well,  and  why  not?  You  yourself 
think  it  very  right  and  proper  to  say  grace  over  a  good  ham,  when  you  sit  down 
to  dinner;  here  they  bless  the  ham  when  alive.  What  is  the  difference?'  An 
reste,  this  same  custom  exists  in  some  parts  of  Auvergne  in  France." 
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Now  for  the  carnival : 

'  "  Have  late  tourists  given  descriptions  of  the  Carnival  at  Rome?  I  am, 
from  the  reasons  I  have  already  mentioned,  unable  to  answer  to  myself  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  shall,  therefore,  send  you  a  short  account  of  this  gaij  season.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  first  of  the  sort  I  had  witnessed :  walking,  two  years  before,  on 
the  terrace  of  Nice,  to  view  the  ugly,  ill-sustained  masks  below,  1  heard  an  Irish 
lady  ask  the  person  she  was  walking  with,  '  Don't  you  think  tliey  are  the  greatest 
fools  on  earth  ?'  '  Why,  madam,'  replied  the  gentleman  she  addressed,  '  I  was 
going  to  make  a  very  unpolite  speech,  but  what  do  you  think  of  its  who  are  look- 
ing at  them  ?'  Though  perfectly  agreeing  with  the  opinion  of  this  cavalier,  I  have 
again  been  a  spectator  of  some  of  these  rejoicings,  and  wish  to  make  you  participate 
in  the  enniii  they  cause;  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  descend  to  the  festivities  of 
masquerading  to  be  convinced  that  man  is  more  to  be  pitied  in  his  pleasures  than 
in  his  misfortunes,  according  to  the  sentiment  of  Pascal. 

"  The  space  of  time  known  by  the  appellation  of  Carnival,  is  included  betM^een 
the  Gth  of  January — the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  or  Tweltth  Night — and  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, the  first  day  of  Lent.  But  Ihe  masquerading,  and  other  public  amuse- 
ments of  the  people,  do  not  commence  till  a  few  days  before  Shrove  Tuesday.  At 
Rome,  the  scene  of  these  follies  is  die  Corso, — the  rendezvous  of  all  the  world, 
masked  or  unmasked,  in  carriages  or  on  foot.  On  one  of  the  days  of  the  last  week, 
1  proceeded  to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  took  my  place  in  the  file  of  carriages. 
Two  lijiirs  after,  I  had  near! if  reached  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  ugly,  ill-built  street  of  the  Corso,  a  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The 
pleasures  of  this  drive  were  derived  from  the  crowds  of  people  who,  disguised  in 
various  manners,  paraded  up  and  dovtU  the  street ;  for  the  most  part  hi  perfect 
silence,  and  none  of  them  in  the  least  endeavouring  to  support  the  character  proper 
to  their  garb.  Boys  ran  through  the  crowd  and  offered  for  sale  large  papers  of 
bonbons — sugar-plums — made  of  sweetened  lime :  all  actors  in  the  scene  bought 
of  these  bonbons,  and  threw  them,  with  greater  or  less  force,  at  their  passing  friends 
and  acquaintance.  As  these  sugar-plums  are  not  small,  and  as  furious  battles — iu 
which  they  replace  other  shot — are  often  carried  on,  particularly  by  the  English, 
eyes  are  sometimes  knocked  out,  and  less  material  damage  is  often  given  and  re- 
ceived. In  the  mean  time,  children  run  between  the  v^heels  of  the  carriages,  and 
the  feet  of  the  horses,  and  collect  into  other  papers  the  bonbons  that  whiten  and 
conceal  the  pavement.  But  it  is  a  positive  fact,  that,  v/ithout  the  English — who 
are,  by  most  foreigners,  thought  to  be  so  grave,  so  serious,  so  thoughtful — this 
bonbon  pelting  would,  long  since,  have  been  discontinued:  the  Romans  patronise 
it  but  little,  while  the  English  carry  it  on,  with  all  the  fury  and  boisterousness  of 
school-boys,  to  the  very  great  annoyance  of  most  of  the  Italians." — Vol.  i. 
pp.  109— 112. 

And  this  is  the  humour  of  the  carnival !  Oh  !  there  is  also  horse- 
racing,  but  very  uninteresting,  for  there  are  no  riders. 

Though  evidently  a  man  of  taste  and  discernment,  our  author  felt 
disappointed  with  the  exhibitions  and  antiquities  of  Rome.  Many  of 
the  pictures  which  he  had  heard  praised  so  much  were  not  calculated 
to  heighten  his  enthusiasm  ;  the  celebrated  library  of  the  Vatican  is 
not  open  to  the  public — hardly  to  any  one  ;  and  admittance  is  denied 
to  several  of  the  depositories  of  paintings  and  statues;  even  those  ex- 
hibited publicly,  once  a  week,  are  huddled  together  without  taste,  and 
are  left  without  any  one  to  take  care  of  them.  The  "  eternal  city" 
itself  is  not  exactly  what  our  school-boy  dreams  have  depicted  it. 
The  following  will  sound  harshly  to  the  admirers  of  Roman  literature  : 

"  From  S.  Maria  Maggiore  I  passed  au  hazard  through  a  number  of  dirty 
streets,  which  brought  me  to  tlie  point  at  which  I  most  wished  to  arrive — the 
Forum  Romanum.  I  needs  must  say,  that  here  disappointment  was  the  promi- 
nent feeling :  and  what  a  disappointment !  Though  well  acquainted  with  every 
monument  I  was  to  meet  with,  I  walked  over  the  ground,  astonished  at  finding 
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them  so  much  mined.  Columns  falling  from  the  ravages  of  time,  but  braced  U]» 
with  modern  iron  work ;  walls  tottering  for  want  of  this  very  iron  work,  torn 
away  by  the  ancestors  of  those  who  now  replace  it;  one  half  of  a  building 
destroyed  to  construct  palaces  for  those  whose  successors  now  prop  up  the  remain- 
ing half  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention ;  one  race  of  men  building  altars  in 
veneration  of  the  victims  slain  for  the  amusement  of  a  former  race ;  the  triumphal 
monuments  of  one  age  destroyed  to  adorn  those  of  another — too  barbarous  to 
suffice  itself  to  itself, — while  other  arches,  raised  to  record  other  yictories,  are  mu- 
tilated by  the  shabby  and  parsimonious  attempts  made  at  this  moment  to  preserve 
them ;  in  short,  *  admire,  exult,  despise,  laugh,  weep,  for  here  there  is  much 
matter  for  all  feeling.'  The  best  description  of  the  Roman  Forum  is  contained  in 
that  simple,  historical,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prophetic  line — 

*  Passimque  armenta  videbant 
Romanoque  Foro,  et  lautis  mugire  carinis.' 

More  than  this  can  be  told  you  by  a  guide-book  only.  The  Forum,  though  still 
used  as  an  ox  market,  has  in  a  great  measure  lost  the  denomination  of  Campo 
Vaccino. 

"  I  returned  along  the  Via  Sacra,  and  went  out  at  what  is  now  the  northern  end 
of  the  Foro  Romano.  How  much  I  had  lost,  but  how  much  also  I  had  acquired, 
during  the  short  hour  I  had  passed  within  its  limits !  All  my  *  sixth-form  notions,' 
all  my  enthusiasm,  all  my  dreams,  were  broken  in  upon  and  vanished.  I  had 
entered  it,  exalted  lay  the  very  thought  of  where  I  was;  I  had  passed  between  the 
trees  as  if  intruding  on  a  ground  sacred  to  classical  recollections ;  I  had  hurried, 
vdth  a  feverish  impatience,  from  one  ruin  to  another;  and  I  left  it,  myself  and 
every  thing  else  lowered  in  my  own  opinion ;  discontented  with  myself  for  having 
conceived  such  high  notions  of  the  place ;  discontented  with  the  place  for  not 
having  equalled  the  ideas  I  had  been  taught  to  form  of  it;  regretting  that  I  had 
come  to  Rome,  since  the  knowledge  of  the  reality  had  deprived  me  of  my  enthu- 
siastic and  more  pleasing  suppositions ;  yet  pleased  with  being  bereaved  of  them, 
and  with  being  now  unable  to  give  way  to  others  on  the  future;  for  the  Roman 
Forum  was  the  death-stroke  to  my  curiosity,  but  gave  a  just  level  to  my  expec- 
tations."—Vol.  i.  pp.  37—40. 

Subsequently  he  confesses — 

"  I  was  satiated  with  religious  ceremonies,  antiquities,  and  galleries  of  paintings ; 
but,  above  all,  I  was  tired  of  being  enclosed  in  a  dirty  town — and  I  know  none 
more  filthy  than  Rome,  in  every  street  of  which  •'  immondezzaro — dunghill '  is 
inscribed  on  a  wall,  while  on  the  pavement  below  a  large  reeking  heap  of  stinking 
rubbish  attests  the  atti-active  powers  of  the  spot : — I  was  tired  of  a  town  surrounded 
by  an  abandoned  desert,  as  uninteresting  as  the  sands  of  Arabia,  and  more  distress- 
ing from  the  absence  of  past  and  possible  fertility." — Vol.  i.  pp.  144,  145. 

And  again — 

"  You  are  doubtless  shocked  at  the  epithet  of  sights  being  applied  to  the  monu- 
ments of  Rome  ?  So  should  I  have  been  six  months  ago.  A  short  time  before  I 
arrived  at  Rome,  and  when  my  mind  was  exalted  by  the  usual  expectation,  a  per- 
son, who  had  visited  the  ruins  of  Greece  and  Palmyra,  offended  my  enthusiasm  by 
assuring  me  that  it  would  be  entirely  extinguished  before  I  should  have  passed 
three  months  in  the  centre  of  what  then  excited  it ;  but  when  the  same  person 
added,  that  there  were,  in  Italy,  very  few  objects  of  antiquity  entitled  to  admira- 
tion, I  listened  to  him  only  as  to  one  indulging  in  the  contemplation  of  the  wider 
circle  through  which  his  own  curiosity  had  impelled  him.  Such  were,  at  that 
time,  my  ideas;  at  present  I  am  more  inclined  to  do  justice  to  his  opinions,  and 
adopt  the  same  sentiments.  Vasi,  in  his  Guide  of  Rome,  allows  eight  days  for 
visiting  all  the  ancient  and  modern  monuments :  he  of  course  mentions  many 
things  that  can  present  little  attraction  to  the  ordinary  spectator ;  and  were  a 
man  to  select  from  his  enumeration  those  objects  only  -which  are  interesting  to 
most  travellers— well-informed,  but  not  blinded  by  the  love  and  admiration  of 
everij  thing  ancient,— he  would  then  find  eight  days  fully  sufficient  for  him  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modern  Rome. 
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"  For  a  longer  residence,  Rome  is  most  uninviting:  besides  the  dreariness  of 
the  country  around,  the  tristesse  of  the  place  must  gain  upon  the  stranger,  how- 
ever unwilling  to  give  way  to  it ;  and,  instead  of  insinuating  itself  into  his  affec- 
tions, it  will  daily  appear  to  him  more  repulsive.  I  now  persuade  myself,  that  the 
common  people,  the  beasts  of  burden,  even  the  dogs,  have  a  peculiar  appearance  of 
melancholy  and  ennui ;  and  such  I  really  believe  to  be  the  case." 

In  May,  1824,  he  removed  to  Naples,  and  considers  the  climate 
much  preferabie  to  that  of  Rome.  But,  alas  !  the  paternal  govern- 
ment of  the  pious  Ferdinand  had  rendered  the  Neapolitans  as  misera- 
ble and  discontented  as  it  was  possible  for  subjects  to  be.  We  have 
some  disgusting  anecdotes  of  this  holy  ligitimate;  his  amusement,  on 
coming  to  the  throne,  vras  tossing  those  whose  forms  displeased  him 
in  a  blanket ;  and,  in  after  age,  he  delighted  himself  with  shooting 
black  pigs  !  Cobbett  would  be  quite  charmed  with  his  anti-liberal 
principles  in  trade  and  commerce ;  for  Ferdinand  manufatured  every 
thing  himself,  except  silk,  the  fabrication  of  which  was  committed  to 
the  superintendance  of  the  queen.  As  might  be  expected,  the  people 
are  truly  miserable  ;  the  fertile  plains  are  left  uncultivated,  whilst  tlie 
peasantry  are  starving  on  the  mountains.  The  following  is  our  au- 
thor's description  of  a  village  : — 

"  Though  in  the  month  of  May,  I  found  the  weather  too  hot  for  promenades  h 
pied:  I  therefore  turned  back,  and  entered  the  small  village  on  the  Pozzuoli  side  of 
the  Grotto.  This  village— -of  Fuori  Grotta,— although  similar  to  all  those  in  the 
environs  of  Naples,  is  not,  however,  less  curious  on  that  account,  and  will  serve 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  others.  Narrow,  dirty,  irregular,  ill-paved  streets,  are  bor- 
dered by  houses  one  story  high,  raised  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the 
gray  walls  of  which  are  daubed  in  every  direction  with  white  crosses ;  surrounded 
by  children — the  younger  of  whom  are  dressed  in  a  small  shirt,  or  often  without 
any  clothing  at  all — are  women  who,  covered  with  rags,  either  spin  before  their 
houses,  or,  seated  on  the  threshold  of  their  doors,-— at  the  imminent  risk  of  being 
overturned  by  the  pigs  that  pass  in  and  out  of  the  house — louse  the  heads  of  their 
female  companions,  who  kneel  before  them,  and  rest  their  faces  in  their  laps ; 
•while  their  husbands,  with  red  caps  on  their  heads,  and  brown  great-coats  thrown 
carelessly  over  their  shoulders,  form  themselves  into  circles,  and  make  the  streets 
resound  with  their  noisy  game  of  la  mora ;  near  them,  a  post  of  ten  or  fifteen 
Austrian  soldiers,  all  drest  with  the  most  minute  cleanliness,  some  of  whom  lie 
asleep  on  benches,  others  play  at  bowls,  and  mix  their  German  exclamation  with 
those  of  the  Neapolitans;  and  hard  by,  a  sentinel,  overpowered  with  cnnui,  pacing 
to  and  fro  before  his  box,  looking  on  the  scene  before  him — so  different  from  those 
of  his  native  country — and  *  wondering  how  the  devil  he  got  there:'  such  is  the 
exact  appearance  of  this  village." — Vol.  i.  pp.  178,  179. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  the  Neapolitans  are  not,  no 
more  than  the  other  Italians,  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things; 
they  look  forward  to  better  times ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
sneers  which  have  been  cast  upon  them,  they  seem  able  to  regain  and 
retain  liberty : 

"  The  religious  belief  of  the  Italians  is  like  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  world; 
with  this  difference,  however — it  is  free  from  scepticism.  They  receive,,  and  pro- 
fess to  believe,  all  the  articles  of  the  Catholic  faith ;  they  question  nothing,  they 
doubt  of  nothing,  they  deny  nothing,  they  admit  every  thing ;  but  this  admission, 
this  belief,  alters  nothing  in  their  morals  or  conduct;  they  themselves  never  think 
on  it ;  they  have  been  brought  up  so ;  they  have  been  told  that  this  is  the  religion 
they  are  to  belong  to ;  they  see  it  professed  by  all  around  them ;  none  do,  none 
ever  have,  arraigned  its  truth:  they  have  never  been  called  upon  to  decide 
between  adverse  opinions,  and  they  therefore  ailov\^  those  they  found  to  continue 
as  a  matter  of  course.     Although  many  adopt  the  modern  spirit  of  phUosopliy, 
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yet  the  generality  seem  to  think  their  easy  and  inconclusive  manner  of  professing 
the  established  religion  to  be  less  troublesome  than  would  be  a  philosophical 
opposition." — Vol.  li.  pp.  118, 119. 

Thi!^,  be  it  observed,  relates  to  the  higher  classes ;  the  poor  are 
more  decidedly  religious  : 

"  The  common  people  of  Naples  are,  I  think,  devout  ;  their  behaviour  in  the 
churches  is  particularly  decorous,  and  contradicts  the  assertions  I  have  heard  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  a  striking  sight  to  observe,  when  the  Host  is  carried  to  sick 
persons,  all  the  people  in  the  street  fall  on  their  knees,  the  military  posts  turn  out, 
and  present  arms  at  the  sound  of  the  drum,  the  carriage  stop  short,  and  the  occu- 
piers incline  their  heads,  or  even  kneel  witliin  them."* — Vol.ii.  p.  110. 

Respecting  Neapolitan  preachers,  we  have  the  following :  they  are 
not,  it  seeras,  all  Keoghs  : 

"  Much  has  been  said  by  tourists  about  Italian  preaching ;  that  of  Naples  has, 
in  particular,  been  held  up  to  ridicule.  It  is  true  that  it  is  very  different  from  that 
of  other  countries ;  so  much  so,  that,  before  reaching  this  place,  the  method  fol- 
lov.ed  by  Italian  preachers  did  not  strike  me  as  extraordinary.  Here,  I  own,  it  is 
sometimes  truly  astonishing ;  but  if  the  priests  find  that  their  violent  gestures,  their 
halloing,  their  howling,  their  sobbing,  and  all  their  other  extravagancies,  produce 
the  desired  efTect  on  the  audience,  why  should  they  not  employ  them  ?  Is  not 
their  only  aim  directed  at  the  hearts  of  their  hearers  ?  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
their  only  hearers  should  be  of  that  class  of  society,  and  so  educated,  as  to  find 
this  sort  of  eloquence  most  persuasive ;  but,  such  being  the  case,  I  like  and  approve 
of  their  method.  It  is,  however,  not  generally  followed :  on  more  ordinary  and 
quiet  occasions,  I  have  heard  ray  cari:  stand  before  the  altar,  and  talk  very  rea- 
sonably in  good  Italian.  When  he  reached  any  argumentative  passage,  which 
he  particularly  wished  to  inculcate  on  his  parishioners,  he  would  say,  '  But,  in 
order  that  you  may  understand  this  perfectly,  I  will  repeat  it  to  you  in  Neapo- 
litan.' When  he  quoted  his  text,  or  any  sentence,  in  Latin,  he  added,  *  Direte^ 
Padre,  cosa  vuol  dire  ?  You  will  say,  Father,  what  does  it  mean  ?  Ashpetta, 
mo  veto  dico — wait,  I'll  tell  you  directly' — mox.  This  style  may  be  found  too 
famihar  ?  He  was  preaching  to  the  fishermen  of  the  Chiaja." — Vol.ii.  pp.  121—3. 

A  word  or  two  about  monks  and  miracles : 

*'  I  believe  that  the  remarks  of  English  travellers  on  the  '  dirty,  lazy  monks,' 
apply  generally  to  these  Capucins,  one  of  whom  now  stood  on  the  rock  before 
me.  As  to  their  dirtiness,  poverty  is  the  spirit  of  their  order  ;  before  the  institu- 
tion of  which,  all  convents,  if  not  exclusively  reserved  for  nobles,  required  of  those 
admitted  into  their  communities,  at  least  a  good  education  and  a  dowry  more  or 
less  considerable.  St.  Francis,  therefore,  founded  his  order  chiefly  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes,  of  working  men  and  peasants,  who  are  certninly  capable 
of  as  much  devotion  as  the  higher  ranks  of  society;  and,  owing  to  the  strictness 
of  its  rules,  and  to  its  being  unable  to  possess  any  landed  property — its  members 
subsisting  only  on  voluntary  charitable  contributions— this  order  is  mainly  sup- 
plied by  poor  men.  Tlien,  as  to  their  laziness,  these  Cap.ucin  convents  have 
generally  very  large  parishes  attached  to  them,  which  are  served,  with  great  zeal 
and  attention,  by  their  priests.  Yet  an  Italian  secular  priest  remarked  to  me — 
for  the  secular  have  a  sort  of  enmity  against  the  conventual  clergy — that  St. 
Francis  was  very  *  os^'w/'o— cunning,'  in  not  having  allowed  his  order  to  possess 
landed  property;  as,  on  that  account,  no  one  had  any  interest  in  dispersing  it,  and, 
when  dispersed  with  others,  it  was  always  the  first  to  re-establish  itself.  One 
would,  however,  have  expected  < cunnipg'  to  be  the  last  epithet  applied  to  the 
founder  of  this  useful  order  of  self-denial. 

"  Being  now  on  religious  subjects,  I  must  speak  of  one  which  I  ought  to  have 
before  mentioned  to  you — namely,  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  S.  Januarius. 

•  "  At  Rome,  on  such  occasions,  people  dismount  from  their  carriages,  and 
kneel  beside  them." 
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This  liquefaction— or,  at  least,  the  prayers  for  the  liquefaction— takes  place  for 
eight  successive  days  in  the  month  of  May ;  from  the  19th  to  the  2Gth  of  Septem- 
ber; and  on  the  IGth  of  December— the  /i-'^e  patronale.  On  one  of  these  days 
I  was  present  at  the  church,  the  Cathedral.  I  was  before  rather  inclined  to  credit 
the  suppositions  usually  made,  in  order  to  account  for  the  melting  of  the  substance 
without  having  recourse  to  supernatural  interference,  for  which,  in  this  *  enligh- 
tened age,'  a  particular  dislike  is  manifested.  Yet  the  greatest  proof  against  the 
miracle  which  I  have  heard  brought  forward,  is  the  story  of  the  blood  having 
melted  owing  to  French  influence :  this  story,  of  which  so  many  diflerent  accounts 
have  been  profusely  given  and  eagerly  believed,  is  related  as  follows,  in  a  work*, 
the  authors  of  which  have  pro'bably  transcribed  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  true 
version  of  the  occurrence.  *  Several  minutes  had  passed,  without  the  liquefaction 
taking  place ;  the  president  of  the  governments  then  approached  the  Cardinal,  and 
told  him  in  a  low  voice,  showing  a  pistol  he  held  in  his  hand,  but  so  that  the 
Cardinal  alone  could  see  it,  "  My  Lord,  be  quick,  let  the  blood  melt,  or  your 
Eminence  has  ceased  to  live."  The  miracle  took  place  immediately,  and  the 
Cardinal,  addressing  himself  to  the  multitude,  who  displayed  their  joy,  said  to 
them,  '  You  see  it,  my  brethren,  our  gi'eat  Saint  "10111$  the  revolution.' 

"  This  anecdote  has  been  often  brought  forward  as  an  indisputable  proof  of 
the  non  miracle.  But  where  is  the  proof  that  the  liquefaction  would  not  have 
taken  place  'without  the  interference  of  the  French  pistol,  which,  as  the  officiating 
Cardinal  must  have  been  well  assured,  the  French  were  too  good  politicians 
to  make  use  of,  at  the  risk — or  rather  with  the  certainty— of  exciting  an  insurrec- 
tion, the  very  thing  they  were  afraid  of?  So  much  for  proofs  from  French  inter- 
vention. Three  different  keys  of  the  place  in  which  the  blood  is  preserved  are 
kept  by  tliree  different  orders — of  the  Canons  of  the  Cathedral,  of  the  other  priests 
of  the  town,  and  the  Cavalieri — nobles :  these  three  corporations  have  often  had 
serious  quarrels  and  controversies  amongst  themselves,  during  which  the  secret, 
if  there  had  been  any,  must  have  transpired.  When  the  blood  is  to  be  brought 
forth,  a  deputation  is  sent,  by  each  of  these  three  orders,  to  present  its  key :  it,  the 
blood,  is  then  approached  to  the  head  of  St.  Januarius,  which  is  kept  in  a  rich 
case ;  litanies  and  other  prayers  are  sung  by  the  priests  and  by  the  anxious  and 
deafening  voices  of  the  Neapolitan  people,  and,  after  a  greater  or  less  length  of 
time,  the  liquefaction  does,  or  does  not,  take  place.  As  the  people  are  scarcely 
ever  near  enough  to  the  altar  to  be  able  to  see  themselves  if  the  miracle  has  taken 
place,  it  often  happens  that  the  bells  are  rung,  the  Te  Deum  is  chanted,  and 
they  are  told  that  the  blood  has  melted,  when  the  contrary  is  the  case:  this  may 
be  seen  from  the  journal  of  the  miracle,  kept  in  the  Cathedral,  and  in  which  all 
the  particulars  of  each  melting  or  not  melting  have  been  noted  for  the  two  last 
centuries. 

**  When  I  witnessed  the  liquefaction,  the  people  were  admitted  near  the  altar; 
the  blood,  when  first  brought  forth,  was  shown  to  them  congealed ;  and,  after  it 
had  melted,  the  bottle  was  carried  round  to  them  to  kiss;  which  they  did  quietly, 
and  without  any  of  those  scenes  of  confusion  and  disturbance  so  often  described. 
But  as  the  form  of  the  bottle  which  contains  the  blood  is  of  importance,  from  the 
impression  it  maybe  supposed  to  receive  from  external  application  or  atmosphere, 
I  will  endeavour  to  delineate  it  to  you.  A  glass  case,  about  eight  inches  long  and 
three  broad,  ornamented  with  silver,  and  the  lower  end  of  which  terminates  in  a 
perpendicularly  projecting  silver  handle,  contains  two  small  glass  bottles,  each  of 
which  is  about  half  full  of  a  purple  liquid — or  congealed  substance — on  the  sur- 
face of  which  dust  and  small  bits  of  straw  are  seen  to  float.  The  warmth  of  the 
priesfs  hand,  or  of  lighted  tapers,  could,  therefore,  have  no  effect  through  this 
double  case. 

*•  I  had  myself  little  curiosity  to  behold  the  liquefaction ;  but  I  attended  at  the 
request  of  a  good  Protestant  friend,  who  had  witnessed  it  the  day  before,  and  who, 
though  unwilling  to  profess  a  belief  in  miraculous  interposition,  yet  allowed  that 
he  could  in  no  other  manner  account  for  what  he  had  seen.    You  guess  before 

•  "  Victoires  et  Conquetes,  Desastres  et  Revers,  des  Fran9ais,  depuis  1792 
jusq'  a  1815." 
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now  tiiat  1  am  more  inclined  to  see  the  performance  in  this  light,  than  to  endea- 
vour to  explain  it  by  reasoning :  this  you  will  attribute  to  the  religion  I  profess  ; 
and,  when  I  tell  you,  that,  except  those  of  scripture,  no  miracles,  however  well 
proved,  are  received  as  of  faith  by  the  Catholic  church,  you,  a  Protestant,  will 
answer,  that  you  are  better  acquainttd  with  the  religious  belief  of  the  Catholics, 
than  any  member  of  that  religion  can  himself  be.  This  is  the  usual  way  in  which 
tliose  of  your  'persuasion'  argue  these  matters.  But  now  that  I  have  related  in 
•what  manner  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  Saint  Januarius  takes  place,  I  leave 
it  to  yourself  to  determine,  if  any  thing  can  account  for  it  more  easily  than  super- 
natural interference ;  unless,  indeed,  frost  and  thaw  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  question.  But  it  is  now  so  long  since  I  have  seen  either  of  these,  to  me, 
strange' phenomena,  that  I  have  almost  forgotten  their  effect  on  tvatcr;  I  am, 
therefore,  still  lesa  able  to  say  what  it  would  be  on  blood. 

**  At  Pozzuoli  is  a  stone  on  which  fell  some  drops  of  tlie  blood  of  St.  Janua- 
rius :  these  are  said  to  dissolve,  whenever  that  of  Naples  melts. 

"  I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  a  quotation  from  Butler's  •  Lives  of  the 
Saints  j'  a  work  which — known  and  esteemed  all  over  the  Continent — you  are, 
of  course,  unacquainted  with,  although  it  does  as  much  honour  to  English  litera- 
ture, as  any  in  which  learning  and  assiduous  inquiry  are  chiefly  demanded, — 
*  The  standing  miracle,  as  it  is  called  by  Baronius,  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius 
liquefying  and  boiling  up  at  the  approach  of  the  martyr's  head,  is  likewise  very 
famous.  The  fact  is  attested  by  Baronius,  Ribadeneira,  and  innumerable  other 
eye-witnesses,  of  all  nations  and  religions,  many  of  whom  most  attentively  exa- 
mined all  the  circumstances.  Certain  Jesuits,  sent  by  F.  Ballandus  to  Naples, 
were  allowed  by  the  Archbishop,  Cardinal  Philamarini,  to  see  this  prodigy;  the 
minute  description  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed  is  related  by  them  in 
the  Life  of  F.  Ballandus.  It  happens  equally  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in 
variety  of  circumstances.  The  same  is  done  on  extraordinary  occasions,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Archbishop.  This  miraculous  solution  and  ebullition  of  the 
blood  of  St.  Januarius  is  mentioned  by  Pope  Pius  IL,  when  he  speaks  of  the  reign 
of  Alphonsus  L  of  Arragon.King  of  Naples,  in  1450:  Angelus  Cato,  an  eminent 
physician  of  Salerno,  and  others,  mention  it  in  the  same  century.  Almost  two 
hundred  years  before  that  epoch,  historians  take  notice,  that  King  Charies  L  of 
Anjou  coming  to  Naples,  the  Archbishop  brought  out  the  head  and  blood  of  this 
martyr.  The  continuation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Maraldus  says  the  same  was  done 
upon  the  arrival  of  King  Roger;  who  venerated  these  relics  in  1140.  Falco  of 
Benevento  relates  the  same  thing.  From  several  circumstances  this  miracle  is 
traced  much  higher ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  regularly  happened  on  the  annual 
feast  of  St.  Jtmuarius,  and  on  that  of  the  translation  of  his  reUcs,  from  the  time  of 
that  translation,  about  the  year  400.' 

"  Some  English  tourist  has  published,  that,  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Naples, 
was  kept  a  feather,  *  moulted'  or  plucked,  it  seems  that  it  was  not  decided  which, 
from  the  wing  of  the  Angel  Raphael.  Anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  I  made  inquiries,  and  was  assured  that  no  such  relic  existed.  I  then 
demanded  the  meaning  of  figTU-es,  representing  tlie  Blessed  Virgin,  being  dressed 
in  clothes  said  to  have  been  worn  by  her  herself.  I  was  answered,  that  these 
clothes  had  been  taken  from  particular  statues  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  kept  in  any 
particular  place.  Of  how  much  amusement  would  the  English  public  be  de- 
prived, if  English  tourists  would  make  these  inquii-ies,  before  inserting  their 
sneers  at  what  they  themselves  do  not  understand,  but  the  which  sneers  will,  they 
are  well  aware,  interest  their  equally  ignorant  readers  I  Adieu." — Vol.ii  pp.  68 — 77. 

Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius,  our  author  paid  a  visit  to 
the  crater  of  the  volcano ;  but,  as  it  was  not  active,  his  description  is 
not  very  interesting.  On  his  way  he  stopped  at  the  celebrated 
hermitage  where  two  monks  have  turned  publicans.  Trade,  however, 
seems  to  have  extinguished  their  humanity,  for  they  thought  very  bad 
of  keeping  for  a  night  or  two,  under  their  roof,  an  Irish  Catholic 
clergyman,  who  had  suffered  severely  from  a  fall  on  the  lava,  and 
whom  they  thought  had  not  wherewithal  to  defray  the  expenses. 
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In  closing  these  volumes,  we  cannot  bid  the  author  farewell  without 
expressing  our  gTatitude  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  he  has 
afforded  us.  Although  his  English  is  not,  on  all  occasions,  quite 
pure,  he  has  contrived  to  communicate  the  impressions  and  reflections 
of  a  refined  and  thinking  mind,  in  a  most  agreeable  form:  there  is 
wisdom  in  his  anecdotes ;  and  his  work,  on  the  whole,  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  tours  we  have  read  for  some  time  :  it  comes  nearer  to 
Captain  Head's  •*  Rough  Notes,"  both  in  spirit  and  manner,  than  any 
book  recently  published. 
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What  a  world  of  strange  vicissitudes  we  live  in !     The  ci-divant 
King  of  Spain  exchanges  a  crown  and  throne  for  so  many  acres  of 
humble  earth,  upon  the    uncultivated    and  comparatively   unknown 
banks  of  a  North  American  river,  and,  in  lieu  of  claiming  and  exact- 
ing obedience  from  refractory  subjects  in  the  old  world,  is  content,  or, 
at  least,  appears  to  be  content,  with  the  simple  and  voluntary  alle- 
giance of  a  few  lazy  sons  of  the  soil,  who,  being  well  fed  and  well 
clothed,  are  as  happy  and  content  as  the  fat,  good-humoured,  and 
most  unmilitary  count  appears  to  be  himself.     Joseph  arrives  at  New 
York,  takes  the  oath  of  abjuration — renounces  "  principalities  and 
thrones,"and  becomes  a  settler  in  the  Indian  wilds  of  East  Florida.    The 
grounds  cultivated  by  the  ex-king  extend  for  several  miles  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  near  Bellevue,  taking  a  northerly  course ;  and  are  pos- 
sessed of  all  that  variety  which  the  most  exquisite  cultivation,  and  the 
freestand  wildest  developments  ofnature,  are  capable  of  affording,  when 
rendered  mutually  subservient  to  the  prescriptions  of  a  taste  not  wholly 
artificial.     An  inlet  of  the  river  intervenes  between  the  main  land  and 
a  woody  bank  on  the  east,  which  has  the  effect  of  completely  inter- 
cepting the  view  of  the  grounds  from  the  water,  with  the  exception  of 
a  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  which  has,  or  had, 
(before  it  was  burned  down)  the  appearance  of  a  rotunda  arching  the 
imperious  cluster  of  woods  that  exclude  the  view  from  the  river.     The 
post  road,  however,  which  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  grounds  as 
they  lead  to  the  north,  affords  a  prospect  with  which  travellers  appear 
in  general  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  ;  although  it  is  but  a  sort  of  profile 
view,  giving  no  adequate  idea  of  the  more  interesting  features  of  the 
interior,  yet,  even  upon  this  heavy  sandy  road,  where,  in  summer,  the 
heat  and  dust  render  travelling  any  thing  but  an  agreeable  relaxation, 
the  eye  is  attracted  by  the  graceful  appearances  of  elegant  statues, 
thrown  into  various  attitudes,  and  as  variously  disposed  of,  that  seem 
to  woo  and  beckon  you  through  the  shadowy  prospective  of  trees, 
like  so  many  wood  nymphs  inviting  you  to  their  cool  retreats.     In  the 
solitude  of  this  sylvan  seclusion  reposes  the  individual  upon  whose 
brows   once   sate  "  a  kingly  crown ;"  and  who  seems  to  have  lent 
himself,  with  a  timid  subserviency,  to  the  measureless  views  of  that 
extraordinary  and  unrivalled  man  who  wielded,  for  years,  the  destinies 
of  half  the  world.     I  have  no  doubt  that  the  count  finds  his  simple 
citizen's  hat  better  suited  to  the  dimensions,  as  well  as  the  temperature, 
of  his  cerebral  hemisphere,  than  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  and  Belleveu 
a  far  more  agreeable  place  than  was  Vittoria,  in  1813.   Joseph  Buo- 
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naparte  is  a  man  apparently  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  of  a 
full  face  and  very  prepossessing  countenance,  slightly  savouring  of 
the  Napoleon  caste,  with  a  fund  of  good  humour,  strongly  con- 
trasting with  the  thoughtful  melancholy  of  the  latter.  Not  many 
miles  from  Belleveu  is  the  establishment  of  Miss  Anne  Savage,  the 
cAer«?nie  of  the  amorous  count;  consisting  of  a  house,  said  to  be  very 
elegantly  furnished — out-buildings,  with  their  various  accompaniments 
— a  handsome  equipage — servants — in  short,  a  perfect  establishment. 
It  was  in  the  capacity  of  an  humble  little  shop-girl,  in  North 
Street,  Philadelphia,  that  this  young  lady  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  gallant  Frenchman.  He  happened  to  be  residing  in  the  same 
street  at  the  time,  it  appears;  and,  whether  it  was  the  charms  of  the 
little  Savage,  or  those  of  the  cakes  and  ices  which  she  dispensed,  that 
first  caught  the  eye,  and  stimulated  the  dainty  propensities  of  King 
Joseph  (who  is  any  thing  but  a  Joseph),  far  be  it  from  me  to  insini- 
vate;*  but,  certain  it  is,  that,  from  relishing  the  cakes,  he  seems  to 
have  acquired  a  relish  for  the  lady.  The  innocent  girl,  and  her  more 
innocent  mama,  did  not,  at  first,  appear  to  suspect  his  designs  ;  until 
the  frequency  of  his  visits  at  length  opened  their  eyes  to  the  truth. 
They  now  discovered,  that  whatever  may  have  been  his  predilections 
in  favour  of  the  creams  and  cakes,  they  had  evidently  transferred 
themselves  to  the  lady,  who,  for  certain  considerations,  contrived  to 
appear  "  nothing  loth  ;" — and  nothing  loth  she  was,  so  far  as  those 
considerations  went,  and  they  usually  go  a  great  way.  The  conse- 
quence was,  as  may  have  been  foreseen,  that  in  a  short  time  the 
luckless  neighbours,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  regale  their  eyes, 
at  least,  if  not  their  appetites,  with  the  lascivious  contents  of  Miss 
Anne's  shop,  had  the  mortification  to  discover,  that  the  patronage  of 
their  presence  and  their  purses  had  not  been  able  to  keej)  pace  with 
the  assiduities  of  the  count.  Miss  Anne  had  actually  "  shut  up 
shop ;" — the  lady,  with  her  mother,  cakes,  creams,  and  ices,  had  ab- 
sconded I 

Now  what  remains  enigmatical  to  me,  is  the  circumstance  of  the 
godly-given  descendants  of  old  Penn — that  strange  compound  of 
pious  precept  and  hard  practice — looking  upon  all  this  with  an  eye  of 
the  meekest  and  most  indulgent  toleration.  It  is  true,  there  have 
been  many  backslidings  and  abominations  in  the  land  of  "  brotherly 
love  ;"  still,  in  the  main,  their  ethics  are  as  righteous  as  needs  ;  for 
equally  true  it  is,  that  the  said  pious  descendants  of  William  Penn 
do  plume  and  pride  themselves  upon  the  possession  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree  of  godliness.  Now,  when  I  come  to  consider  of  these 
things,  my  faith  waxeth  weak  in  ye,  people  of  Philadelphia  I  and  ve- 
rily I  say  unto  ye,  "  Ye  are  blind  guides,  who  strain  at  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel."  Had  a  gentleman  of  ordinary  pretensions  done 
this  thing,  he  would  have  been  proscribed — ejected  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  moral  virtues — society  had  placed  its  bann  upon  him — matrons 
had  scowled,  and  maidens  shuddered  at  his  approach  !  Whereas, 
how  many  young  ladies  are  there,  to  my  certain  personal  knowledge, 
who  appear  to  derive  no  mixed  satisfaction  from  being,  and  from 
knowing  that  they  are  considered  as  being,  favourites  with  the  count  ? 

•  Insinuate,  according  to  Walker ;  but  it  is  now,  I  believe,  more  fashionable  to 
err  with  Mrs.  Mallaprop,  than  consult  the  formal  notions  of  that  exploded  pedant. 
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He  is  80  agreeable — so  polite — so  hospitable ;  Belleveu  is  so  charm- 
ing a  spot — every  thing  so  elegant — 'tis  quite  enchanting  !  Buonaparte 
carried  over  with  him,  to  America,  a  collection  of  very  choice  paint- 
ings, prints,  and  busts  ;  and,  among  the  latter,  ahead  of  Napoleon, 
which  is  considered  a  fine  likeness,  and  a  model  of  art.  He  does 
not  mix  much  in  society  ;  which  accounts,  I  suppose,  for  the  very 
imperfect  acquaintance  he  is  said  to  have  with  the  English  language, 
but  is  considered  an  unassuming,  gentlemanly,  and  humane  man.  He 
regularly  visits  the  springs  of  Ballstown  and  Sarratoga,  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  although  I  heard  a  lady  say  that  she  was  convinced  he 
had  been  cured  of  what  appeared  to  be  his  -penchant  for  those  places, 
by  a  circumstance  of  which  she  was  an  ear-witness.  This  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  his  having  been  bored  almost  to  death,  upon  one 
occasion,  by  sundry  impertinent  questions  of  a  very  silly  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  who,  having  never  before  travelled  beyond  the 
immediate  precincts  of  his  native  state,  seemed  resolved  to  profit  by 
his  tour  ;  and  to  pick  up  as  much  knowledge  as  might  enable  him  to 
answer  the  many  curious  and  trying  interrogatories  with  which  he 
knew  his  gaping  acquaintance  were  prepared  to  assail  him  on  his  re- 
turn. This  man,  whose  extraordinary  conversation  with  Joseph  Buo- 
naparte may,  perhaps,  be  given  in  a  future  number,  may  very  justly 
be  considered,  I  think,  as  one  of  those  monstrous  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man species  noticed  by  Linnaeus  and  Erxleben.  S. 


THE  BARBER  OF  PARIS. 

BY  M.  CHARLES  PAUL  DE  KOCK,  1827. 

The  poverty  of  French  writers  in  works  of  imagination,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  very  remarkable,  when  their  former  excellence  in 
this  respect  is  considered.  There  is  certainly  no  language  in  Europe 
so  well  adapted  for  narrative  and  dialogue,  that  is  to  say,  conven- 
tional dialogue,  as  the  French.  The  more  northern  nations,  particu- 
larly England  and  Germany,  surpass  them  infinitely  in  force  and  pro- 
fundity; and  are,  therefore,  not  only  better  adapted  for  all  the  graver 
purposes  of  science,  but  are  able  to  express  intensity  of  thought  and 
feeling  with  an  energy  which  the  French  language  is  utterly  incom- 
petent to  reach.  For  memoirs,  letters,  and  novels  in  prose,  and  for  songs 
in  poetry,  the  French  have  been  unrivalled,  until  within  somewhat 
more  than  half  a  century.  The  tales  of  Hamilton  and  of  Voltaire  (to 
mention  only  two  eminent  ones,  amidst  a  crowd  of  similar  writers) 
have  never  been  equalled,  and  probably  never  will  be,  while  the 
world  lasts.  Latterly,  however,  the  romance-readers  of  France  have 
seemed  to  be  so  fascinated  by  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that 
they  read  nothing  else  ;  and  the  romance-writers,  from  the  best  to  the 
worst  (for  Paris  has  its  Minerva  press),  have  refrained  from  writing. 
However  flattering  this  may  be  to  the  national  vanity  of  Englishmen, 
it  is  extremely  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  literature,  and  we 
could  be  better  pleased  if  our  illustrious  countryman's  talents  excited 
the  emulation,  as  well  as  the  admiration,  of  our  neighbours.  The  age 
which  has  produced  PigaultLe  Bnin,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  posessses 
the  rare  qualities  of  humour  and  invention,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
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ought  to  supply  light  writers  in  abundance,  and  that  it  has  not  done 
so  in  France,  excites  our  astonishment.  Now  and  then  a  good  novel 
makes  its  appearance  ;  but,  as  it  is  seldom  followed  up  by  another 
effort,  the  impression  produced  on  the  public  mind  is  too  slight  to  have 
any  result. 

Le  Barbier  de  Paris  is  one  of  the  clever  productions  which  form  the 
exceptions  to  the  general  dearth  and  dulness  of  the  light  literature  of 
France.  It  is  by  M.  Paul  de  Kock,  of  whom  we  have,  in  the  former 
series  of  this  magazine,  given  our  readers  some  account.  This  pre- 
sent work  is  decidedly  superior  to  all  that  have  preceded  it,  and  the 
improvement  has  been  so  ra})id,  as  well  as  decided,  that  we  are  in- 
duced to  hope  for  still  better  things  from  him.  Amusing  as  the  book 
is  in  itself,  it  is  not  less  curious,  nor  less  useful,  for  the  opportunity 
which  it  affords  of  examining  into  the  difference  between  the  success- 
ful English  writers,  and  those  of  the  French  school,  who  have  essayed 
the  same  line  of  composition.  These  points  of  difference  are  preemi- 
nently displayed  by  M.  de  Kock,  and,  without  attempting  a  length- 
ened critical  dissertation  in  this  place,  we  think  they  may  be  shortly 
enumerated.  The  most  material  difference  is,  that  the  French  no- 
vels are  rather  like  a  play  put  into  a  narrative,  than,  as  are  the  Eng- 
lish, a  series  of  events  and  adventures,  which  tend  to  a  particular  ter- 
mination, but  the  scope  of  action  of  which  is  extensive  enough  to  take 
in  a  multitude  of  collateral  circumstances.  Thus,  the  nature  of  the 
French  plan  precludes  all  those  details  and  incidents,  those  pictu- 
resque descriptions,  and  touches  of  character,  which  form  the  great 
charm  of  the  best  English  novels,  and  confine  the  reader  instead  to 
a  sort  of  plot,  the  actors  in  which  have  only  to  play  just  the  part 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  drama  require. 

One  of  the  most  potent  charms  of  tne  AVaverley  novels  is  the  fre- 
quent allusion  to  past  events,  which  are  associated  with  the  liveliest 
national  feelings.  History  is  familiarised,  and  brought  before  the 
eyes  of  the  reader  so  much  in  the  light  of  an  old  acquaintance,  that 
every  body  is  instructed  and  amused  at  the  same  time.  Somebody 
said  all  he  knew  of  the  History  of  England  was  from  Shakspeare's 
plays.  It  was  not  very  wisely  said,  nor  very  good  cause  for  boasting; 
but  we  believe  that  many  persons  who  talk  about  history,  must,  if 
they  told  the  truth,  confess  that  they  owe  more  to  the  Great  Unknown 
than  to  Hume  and  his  brother  writers.  Then  there  is  a  very  anti- 
quarian relish  about  the  personages;  there  is  that  old  and  gallant 
spirit  which  commerce  and  politics  (the  gulf  that  swallows  up 
all  things  in  an  age)  have  now  quenched  and  driven  out.  There  is  a 
quaintness  of  speech  which  savours  of  the  golden  time  of  English  li- 
terature, where,  like  a  young  eagle,  the  national  genius  took  its  bold- 
est and  loftiest  flights.  There  is,  besides,  much  genuine  wit,  that  is 
to  say,  wit  which,  as  it  is  purely  intellectual,  may  be  translated  into 
any  language ;  and  there  is  that  rich  broad  humour  which  is  purely 
English,  and  which  cannot  be  translated  at  all,  nor  even  felt,  but  by 
such  as  are  "  to  the  habit  born."  All  these  qualities,  good  in  themselves, 
characterize  the  Scotch  novels  ;  and,  as  tliey  are,  moreover,  connected 
with  recollections  and  early  associations,  tfie  mere  mention  of  which 
thrills  to  a  Briton's  heart's  core,  they  have  acquired  a  power  and  po- 
pularity here,  which  was  previously  unknown  in  the  annals  of  litera- 
ture.    In  most  of  these  qualities  it  is  that  the  French  are  generally 
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deficient.  Either  they  do  not  nnderstaad  or  they  do  not  value  them  ; 
and,  if  the  latter  is  the  case,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  It  is  im- 
possible to  create  a  general  taste  for  such  subjects  ;  if  it  does  not  al- 
ready exist,  the  author  would  lose  his  pains  who  should  try  to  make 
the  public  like  that  which  they  do  not  understand. 

M.  de  Kock  has,  however,  made  axi  attempt  to  get  a  little  beyond 
the  trammels,of  his  times.  He  has  talkedof  Paris,  not  as  it  is  now,  but 
as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  has  touched  but  with  a 
slight  and  trembling  hand  on  the  prevailing  customs  of  that  period. 
We  regret  extremely  that  he  did  not  go  further.  In  an  historical 
point  of  view  it  would  have  been  curious  ;  and,  for  the  interest  of  his 
narration,  extremely  desirable.  M.  de  Kock  is,  probably,  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  than  he  seems  to  be ;  and  yet,  if  he  is,  we 
wonder  that  he  could  persuade  himself  to  refrain  from  dilating  upon  it. 
The  commencement  of  the  French  theatre  must  be  traced  at  this  time. 
The  pantomimes  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgoyne  are  among  the  first  spe- 
cimens of  comedy,  properly  so  called,  that  the  French  metropolis  ever 
saw.  The  buifoons  who  are  introduced,  Turlupin,  and  Gautier  Gai-- 
guille,  were  the  inventors  of  that  description  of  farce  which  has  now 
become  so  popular.  The  excesses  of  noble  and  privileged  persons, 
the  weakness  of  the  police,  the  disregard  of  the  government  to  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  state,  and  the  general  laxity  of  morals, 
would  have  formed  picturesque  and  striking  points,  if  they  had  been 
raked  up.  M.  de  Kock  is  not  insensible  to  their  value,  but  he  has 
touched  them  very  lightly,  in  order  to  give  greater  weight  and  cohe- 
rence to  the  plot  of  his  romance,  which  is  shortly  this  : 

The  Marquis  de  Villebelle  is  a  sort  of  Don  Giovanni,  who  has 
reached  a  certain  age  without  having  corrected  any  of  the  profligacy 
which,  in  his  earlier  years,  has  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  most 
notorious  libertine.  His  chief  agent  in  all  his  excesses  has  been  the 
barber,  whose  character  will  probably  disappoint  the  ideas  which 
most  persons  have  formed  of  him  from  the  title  to  the  work.  He  is 
a  morose,  cruel  villain,  who  appears  to  be  trembling  under  the  recol- 
lection of  some  crime  "  unwhipped  of  justice."  At  the  time  that  the 
novel  opens,  he  is  living  in  good  repute  for  his  professional  skill,  but 
avoiding  all  intercourse  v/ith  his  neighbours.  His  household  consists 
of  an  old  superstitious  servant,  and  a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  Blanche, 
who  was  thrown  upon  his  protection  in  consequence  of  her  father,  who 
lodged  in  the  barber's  house,  havingbeen  mysteriously  murdered.  Tou- 
quet,  the  barber,  has  educated  her  carefully,  but  has  kept  her  always 
secluded,  and  the  young  girl  is  a  model  of  beauty  and  innocent  virtue. 
At  this  moment  the  Marquis  de  Villebelle,  who  has  long  been  ab- 
sent, appears  again  on  the  tapis,  and  engages  his  old  ally,  Touquet,  to 
assist  him  in  the  prosecution  of  an  intrigue  with  a  young  Italian,  who 
has  caught  his  fancy.  Touquet  employs  a  sub-agent,  one  Chaudo- 
reille,  who  is  the  bujfo  of  the  story.  He  is  one  of  those  personages 
to  whom  such  frequent  allusion  is  made  in  the  old  French  writers 
— a  Gascon  by  birth,  and,  as  the  prejudices  of  the  people  of  France 
say,  therefore  of  necessity  a  bully,  sharper,  coward,  and  gamester. 
Vain  and  rash,  he  is  for  ever  geiting  into  scrapes,  with  no  means  of 
extricating  himself  from  them  but  by  lying,  and  this  he  does  unspar- 
ingly. He  succeeds  in  efi^cting  the  introduction  of  the  mar(|!iis 
to  the  Italian,  who  knows  much  more  of  the  nobleman,  and   of  his 
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agent,  the  barber,  than  the^^  imagino,  and  Vho  flatters  herself  that  her 
charras  will  have  the  power  of  fixing  as  well  as  fascinating  the  marquis. 
Chaudoreille,  who  has  eaten  (a  njatter  always  of  rarity  and  tincer- 
taiiity  with  hin>)  on  the  strength  of  this  affair,  is  reduced  to  his  accus- 
tomed poverty  and  starvation  now  that  it  is  rinished. 

Tonquet's  ward  has  been  seen  by  a  young  student,  who,  having 
little  else  to  do,  falls  desperately  in  love  with  her,  a,nd  tries  in  vain  to 
get  introduced  to  her  by  Touquet's  sanction.  At  length  the  passion, 
which,  no  less  than  necessity,  is  the  mother  of  invention,  suggests  to 
him  a  means  of  accomplishing  this  object.  He  disguises  himself  as  a 
country  wench,  makes  acquaintance  with  Marguorite,  Toiupiet's  old 
servant,  v/ho,  although  she  suspects  all  mankind,  has  no  misgivings 
respecting  IJrbain,  because  his  disguise  is  complete,  and,  by  dint  of  per- 
plexing and  delighting  the  old  v/omanwith  stories  of  s[)ectres  and  de- 
mons, gets  introduced  to  the  beautiful  Blanche.  The  innocent  child 
conceives  a  strange  aft'ection  for  the  supposed  peasant-girl,  which  is 
increased  by  Urbain's  frequent  visits,  all  of  which  are  unknown  to 
Touquet.  Poor  Urbain  meets  with  some  curious  adventures  in  his 
walks  to  and  from  the  rendezvous,  owing  to  his  female  habiliments. 
On  one  occasion  he  is  stopped  by  the  Marquis  de  Villabelle,  and 
some  of  his  rakehelly  companions,  and  is  obliged  to  fight,  in  order  to 
extricate  himself,  in  which  he  v/ounds  the  marquis.  At  another 
time  he  is  assailed  by  Chaudoreille,  the  (<ascon,  whom  he  rewards 
with  a  box  on  the  ear,  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  sex.  The  little 
scoundrel  watches  him  to  Touquet's,  and  thus  his  incognito  is  dis- 
covered. On  this  night,  however,  Urbain  is  prevented  from  going 
home  by  a  violent  tempest,  ami  hy  the  sudden  return  of  the  barber. 
Marguerite  and  Blanche  persuade  him  to  'stop  all  night,  and  to  share 
Blanche's  bed.  He  complies,  Margurite  retires,  and  his  situation 
becomes  somewhat  embarrassing.  He,  however,  discloses  himself  to 
Blanche,  who,  in  the  innocence  of  her  heart,  does  not  know  how  to- 
to  act.  She  sees  no  harm  in  his  staying,  although  he  is  a  man,  and 
yet  has  some  indistinct  notion  of  its  impropriety.  Her  heart,  full  of 
sensibility,  now  finds  an  object  for  its  affections,  and  she  loves  with 
all  the  intensity  of  a  first  passion.  The  whole  of  this  scene  is  managed 
with  extraordinary  delicacy  and  skill,  Urbain  resolves  to  conduct 
himself  like  a  man  of  honour — wavers — strengthens  his  resolution — 
wavers  again — but  is  ultimately  triumphant,  when  the  danger  is  re- 
moved by  the  entrance  of  the  barber,  whom  the  meddling  Chaudo- 
reille has  informed  of  his  suspicions.  Instead,  however,  of  the  vio- 
lence which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  barber,  he  listens  to 
Urbain's  explanation,  and,  as  he  sees  the  opportunity  of  getting 
Blanche  off  his  hands,  consents  that  they  shall  be  married,  on  con- 
dition that  they  go  immediately  from  Paris,  to  reside  on  a  small  es- 
tate which  Urbain  possesses  in  the  country. 

The  happiness  of  the  lovers  now  seems  complete,  but  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  mischievous  Gascon,  it  is  utterly  thwarted.  In  the 
hope  of  making  himself  useful  to  the  marquis,  he  tells  him  that  Tou- 
quet has  a  beautiful  girl  secluded  in  his  house,  and,  having  roused  the 
marquis's  curiosity,  proposes  to  carry  her  off;  the  plan  is  laid,  and 
succeeds,  and  Blanche  is  spirited  away  to  a  chateau  belonging  to  the 
marquis,  the  barber  having  been  bought  over  by  gold,  the  gaining 
which  is  his  ruling  passion.    'Urbain  is  distracted,  and  the  agitation 
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of  his  mind,  added  to  the  exertions  which  he  makes  for  the  recovery 
of  his  mistress,  bring  on  a  fever,  antl  he  lies  sick  time  enough  to  enable 
the  marquis  to  conceal  the  place  of  his  retreat.  The  Italian  woman, 
whom  the  marquis  has  deserted  to  gratify  his  new  passion,  seeks  ven- 
geance for  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  her.  By  the  assistance  of 
Chaudoreille,  whom  any  one's  money  can  buy,  she  learns  the  spot  to 
which  the  marquis  has  gone,  and,  knowing  the  barber's  early  history, 
and  having  discovered  proofs  of  his  guilt,  in  an  affair  which  is  only 
obscurely  hinted  at,  sets  off  with  the  Gascon  for  the  chateau. 

Urbain,  having  recovered,  has  reason  to  believe,  from  the  manner 
of  Blanche's  disappearance,  that  she  has  been  carried  off  by  some 
nobleman,  and,  as  he  knows  none  but  the  Marquis  de  Villebelle,  whom 
he  wounded  in  the  recontre  we  have  mentioned,  and  who,  upon  that 
occasion,  was  so  pleased  with  his  conduct,  that  he  promised  him  his 
protection,  if  it  should  ever  become  necessary,  he  repairs  to  the  cha- 
teau, where  the  marquis  is,  wholly  unsuspicious  of  his  guilt.  The 
marquis  misleads  him,  and  persuades  him  to  seek  Blanche  in  Italy, 
giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  money  for  his  journey.  By  an  acci- 
dental meeting  with  the  Italian,  this  part  of  the  plot  is  discovered, 
and  Urbain  stays,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  his  mistress's  rescue. 

Poor  Blanche,  in  the  mean  time,  has  resisted  the  marquis's  at- 
tempts, and  has  succeeded  in  inspiring  him  with  respect  and  regard, 
for  which  he  is  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account.  This  infernal  agent, 
the  baiber,  mocks  his  scruples,  and  urges  him  to  resort  to  violence. 
He  enters  Blanche's  chamber  by  night,  but  her  virtue  is  again  tri- 
umphant, and  he  retires.  He  is  silting  in  his  closet,  with  the  barber, 
meditating  a  new  attack,  when  the  Italian,  who  has  evaded  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  servants,  appears  before  him.  She  openly  avows  that 
she  is  there  for  the  vengeance  which  her  soul  thirsts  after.  She  pro- 
duces proofs  which  neither  of  the  parties  can  doubt  that  Blanche  is  the 
daughter  of  the  marquis,  by  a  lady  whom,  through  Touquet's  means, 
he  had  seduced,  and  who  alone  ever  made  an  impression  on  his  heart; 
and  she  follows  up  this  appalling  intelligence  by  convicting  the  barber 
of  the  murder  of  his  ovin  father,  in  whose  care  Blanche,  then  an  in- 
fant, had  been  sent  to  Paris. 

The  marquis,  in  the  iirst  impulse  of  rage  and  horror,  shoots  the 
barber  dead,  and  then  Hies  to  Blanche's  chamber.  She  hears  his 
footstep,  and,  fearing  that  he  is  come  to  renew  his  attacks  upon  her, 
resolves  to  prefer  death  to  dishonour,  and  throws  herself  from  the 
windov/  of  the  chamber  in  which  she  is  confined,  to  the  lake.  Ur- 
bain, who  was  watching  in  the  park  for  the  return  of  the  Italian,  hears 
the  noise,  rushes  to  the  lake,  and  plunges  in.  The  marquis  comes 
round  by  another  door.  They  succeed  in  bringing  the  body  to  the 
shore,  but  the  spirit  of  the  ill-fated  girl  had  fled  for  ever. 

With  this  event  the  novel  ends,  having  excited  a  very  powerful,  but 
a  very  painful  interest.  The  final  blemish  is,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, that  the  personages  are  made  to  act  too  little  for  themselves, 
and  too  much  to  bring  about  the  plan  of  the  author.  He  also  sacri- 
fices hastily,  and  even  clumsily,  any  personage  who  happens  to  be  in 
his  way ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  faults,  we  should  say  that,  in 
this  work,  he  has  made  the  most  successful  attempt  that  his  country- 
men have  yet  witnessed,  to  emulate  the.  style  and  manner  of  our  own 
Scotch  novels. 
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The  economists  are  right;  the  demand  produces  the  supply;  but, 
as  M'Culloch  says,  woe  to  the  speculator  who  is  misled  by  unsup- 
ported statements.  The  cotton  importers  were  recently  a  melancholy 
illustration  of  this  truth ;  and  we  apprehend  much,  that  our  aristo- 
cratic bibliopoles,  in  turning  number  publishers,  have  taken  the 
frothy  declamation  of  national  sycophants  for  candid  expositions 
respecting  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  or  rather  of  reading,  which  is  abroad. 
Undoubtedly  the  people  are  growing  wiser — but  still  they  read,  we 
fear,  much  less  than  they  might  and  ought  to  do.  How  can  we  help 
coming  to  this  conclusion,  since  we  find  the  number  of  cheap  publi- 
cations— deserving  of  support — which  started  so  recently,  now 
reduced  to  a  solitary  few,  and  even  most  of  these  few  hardly  paying, 
some  of  them  absolutely  losing  concerns.  The  truth  is,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  "  great  houses"  to  become  cheap  number  publish- 
ers, is  another  illustration  of  that  axiom  of  economists  which 
says,  profits  have  an  uncontrollable  tendency  to  equalize. — 
Not  long  since,  Mr.  Kelly,  of  the  "  Row,"  held  an  office 
high  in  civic  dignity ;  set  up  his  coach,  aspires  to  an  alder- 
manic  gown,  and  appears  every  way  capable  of  giving  turtle  din- 
ners and  champaign  to  the  city  epicures.  Yet  Mr.  Kelly  is  a 
number  publisher,  and  it  is  very  well  known — and  Mr.  Kelly  has  good 
sense  enough  to  pride  himself,  as  he  ought  to  do,  upon  it — that  the 
ex-sheriff  commenced  business  not  many  years  since,  in  a  very  un- 
pretending v/ay.  He  has  made,  it  would  appear,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, "  a  fortune,"  by  the  number  trade.  Ergo,  thought  Mr.  Murray, 
Mr.  Longman,  and  Mr.  Constable,  the  number  trade  must  be  more 
lucrative  than  publishing  these  never-to-be  read  dusty  tomes;  and, 
accordingly,  each  of  those  houses  i«t  entering  upon  the  publication 
of  cheap  numbers.  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Longman's  are  to  be  sold 
for  sixpence  ;  but  Mr.  Constable,  who  is  first  in  the  field,  charges 
a  shilling,  but  gives  certainly  adequate  value.  Will  they  succeed  ? 
We  can  only  say  they  ought;  and  the  public  may  nov.'  see  that  no- 
thing can  prevent  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  but  an  apathy  among 
the  people  themselves — a  refusal  to  read.  Constable's  Miscellany 
commences  with  Captain  Hall's  voyage  to  Chili;  and,  in  the  third 
number,  we  find  the  following  original  narrative  of  his  interview  with 
Buonaparte.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  best  "  notes"  of  conversation 
with  that  extraordinary  man  hitherto  given  to  the  public : 

"  Of  course,  nothing  could  engage  our  attention  on  arriving  at  this  island  so 
strongly  as  its  wonderful  inhabitant,  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  For  many  weeks  be- 
fore, the  probability  of  seeing  him  had  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  every  one  on 
board  in  a  degree  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  and  would  hardly  be  credited  by 
those  who,  from  distance  or  other  circumstances,  never  by  any  possibility  could 
have  been  admitted  to  his  presence.  Whatever  prejudices  or  opinions  we  might 
previously  have  entertained  respecting  his  character,  every  former  sentiment  was 
now  overwhelmed  by  the  intense  anxiety  to  see  a  man  who  had  exercised  such  an 
astonishing  influence  over  the  destinies  of  mankind.  The  vivid  interest  recently 
excited  in  our  minds  by  travelling  into  remote  countries,  and  being  the  first  to 
contemplate  unknown  nations,  and  a  totally  new  state  of  manners,  high  though  it 
had  been,  and  universally  felt,  was  feeble  in  comparison  to  what  we  now  expe- 
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rienced,  when  conscious  of  being  within  so  short  a  distance  of  such  a  man  as  Na- 
poleon. I  say  this  without  the  least  affectation,  but  simply  as  a  curious  fact  in 
the  history  of  curiosity,  if  I  may  use  so  quaint  an  expression  ;  by  which  every  in- 
dividual on  board,  high  as  well  as  low,  was  infinitely  more  occupied  about  this 
one  man,  than  he  had  been  with  all  the  incidents  of  our  singular  voyage  put  toge- 
ther. Even  those  of  our  number  who,  from  their  situation,  could  have  no  chance 
of  seeing  him,  caught  the  fever  of  the  moment,  and  the  most  cold  and  indifferent 
person  on  board  was  roused  on  the  occasion  into  unexpected  excitement.  If  this 
were  true  of  others,  it  was  ten  times  more  striking  in  the  case  of  those  who  had 
any  expectation  of  being  admitted  to  an  interview ;  and  I  landed  with  two  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  passengers  in  my  ship,  in  a  state  of  greater  anxiety  than  I  ever 
experienced  before  or  since. 

"  As  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  personally  acquainted  with  the  governor  and 
his  family,  and  had  received  an  invitation  to  live  at  Plantation  House,  I  calculated 
with  some  confidence  on  the  assistance  which  this  acquaintance  would  afford  in 
forwarding  the  object  in  view.  Before  taking  any  steps,  however,  I  waited  upon 
the  admiral  to  receive  his  orders  for  my  further  proceedings.  He  had  no  objec- 
tions to  my  attempting  to  see  Buonaparte,  but  gave  me  very  slender  hopes  of  suc- 
cess ;  and,  on  reaching  t!ie  governor's  country-house,  I  was  much  disappointed 
by  finding  that  Buonaparte  and  he  were  on  terms  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  request  an  interview  for  any  stranger.  He  most  kindly,  however,  un- 
dertook to  do  all  that  was  in  his  power;  and  immediately  wrote  a  note  to  Captain 
Blakeney,  the  officer  who  was  at  that  period  in  charge  of  Longwood,  to  say  that  I 
had  just  arrived  from  the  Eastern  Seas,  and  was  desirous  of  waiting  upon  General 
Buonaparte,  to  whom  my  wishes  were  to  be  made  known  in  the  manner  most 
likely  to  succeed. 

"  No  answer  came  that  evening  ;  and  I  did  not  sleep  a  wink  all  night.  A  po- 
sitive refusal  would  probably  have  had  a  different  effect — the  disappointment 
must  have  been  submitted  to  ;  but  this  uncertainty  was  harassing  and  agitating'  in 
a  degree  which,  though  it  surprised  me  a  good  deal  at  the  time,  I  have  since 
learned  to  consider  perfectly  natural :  for  I  see  abundant  explanation  of  my 
anxiety  and  want  of  rest,  on  comparing  what  I  feel  now  on  the  subject  with  the 
lasting  regret  I  should  inevitably  have  experienced  had  I  failed,  when  so  very  near, 
to  see  the  most  remarkable  man  of  the  age. 

"  This  night  was  succeeded  by  a  still  more  anxious  morning.  After  breakfast 
an  answer  came  from  Longwood  to  say,  that  my  name  had  been  mentioned  to 
Buonaparte,  as  well  as  my  desire  of  paying  my  respects  to  him  ;  but  it  seemed 
he  had  not  taken  the  slightest  notice  of  the  communication.  Captain  Blakeney 
added,  that  he  thought  it  might  be  as  well  for  me  to  come  to  Longwood,  as 
Buonaparte  might  possibly  choose  to  receive  me  if  actually  on  the  spot :  I  accord- 
ingly rode  over,  accompanied  by  my  two  companions. 

"  Dr.  O'jVIeara  and  Captain  Blakeney  received  us  as  we  entered  the  grounds 
of  Longwood,  but  gave  us  no  hopes.  Buonaparte,  they  were  sorry  to  say,  was 
not  in  a  humour  to  see  any  one  ;  he  had  not  even  mentioned  my  name  ;  and  in 
all  probability  did  not  choose  to  have  the  subject  spoken  of  again.  It  was  a  pity, 
they  said,  that  we  had  not  been  a  few  minutes  sooner,  as  he  had  been  walking  in 
the  garden,  and  we  might  at  least  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him.  Here 
was  a  fresh  mortification,  and  we  felt  that  we  could  have  gone  away  contented 
and  happy  had  we  got  but  one  glimpse  of  him,  and  have  had  it  to  say,  or  rather 
to  feel  and  recollect,  that  so  prodigious  a  meteor  had  not  shot  across  the  political 
sky  of  our  times  without  arresting,  if  only  for  an  instant,  our  actual  observation. 

"  I  have  often  heard  this  description  and  degree  of  curiosity  called  unreason- 
able, and  have  even  knovv'n  some  people  who  said  they  would  have  cared  mighty 
little  to  see  Buonaparte  ;  that  in  short  they  would  hardly  have  crossed  the  street 
merely  to  see  him.  With  such  persons  I  can  acknowledge  no  sympathy  in  this 
matter;  and  without  fearing  to  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  trifling,  I  can  as- 
sert with  confidence,  that  no  exertions  I  have  ever  made,  have  been  nearly  so  well 
repaid  by  subsequent  reflection,  as  those  which  have  had  for  their  object  to  get 
even  a  momentar}'  view  of  distinguished  men.  This  is  most  especially  true  in 
the  case  of  Buonaparte ;  and  it  would  be  easy,  were  it  not  tedious  and  out  of 
place,  to  explain,  and,  as  I  think,  to  justify  all  this. 
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Meanwhile  we  proceeded  onwards  to  Count  Bertrand's  house,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gently  sloping  bank,  on  the  western  brow  of  which  stood  the  dwelling  of 
Buonaparte.  Between  the  two  houses  lay  a  neat  flower-garden,  intersected  by 
gravel  walks,  and  enclosed  by  a  low  hedge  :  the  immediate  vicinity  was  distin- 
guished from  the  surrounding  bleak  and  desolate  country  by  a  few  trees,  dropped 
as  if  by  accident  in  the  desert.  The  Countess  Bertrand  received  us  in  the  midst 
of  her  family,  in  a  small,  low,  uncomfortable  apartment,  which  was  rendered  still 
more  incommodious  in  consequence  of  some  repairs  in  another  part  of  the  Iiouse, 
from  whence  the  furniture  had  been  removed  ;  so  that  sofas,  beds,  and  tables, 
were  huddled  together  where  they  had  no  proper  places.  The  good  lady  herself 
seemed  to  be  sufiering  from  toothache;  the  day  was  cold,  and  the  scanty  fire 
scarcely  warmed  the  room  ;  a  little  child  was  moaning  in  its  mother's  arms,  and, 
in  short,  everything  wore  an  air  of  discomfort.  The  person  most  concerned, 
however,  appeared  to  be  the  least  sensible  of  anything  being  wrong,  and  received 
ug  with  smiles  and  kindness,  and  spared  us  all  apology  for  the  disorganized  state 
of  her  establishment.  Several  very  pretty  children  hearing  the  voices  of  strangers, 
came  running  in,  and  played  merrily  round  us  during  all  our  stay,  unconscious, 
poor  little  things,  of  the  strange  reverses  of  fortune  under  which  their  parents 
were  suffering.  The  Countess  appeared  a  remarkably  lady-like  person ;  and 
what  was  more  to  our  purpose,  spoke  English  perfectly  well,  and  soon  gained  our 
good-will  by  the  active  interest  she  took  in  the  object  we  had  so  much  at  heart, 
and  on  which  alone  we  could  think  or  speak.  In  a  short  time  she  had  wrought 
herself  into  so  much  anxiety  about  our  seeing  the  Emperor,  that  a  stranger  com- 
ing in  might  have  thought  she  was  one  of  the  party  who  were  endeavouring  to  see 
him  for  the  first  time.  Her  husband  was  also  very  obliging,  and  seemed  willing 
to  forward  our  views  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power ;  but  he  partook  little  of  the  vi- 
vacity of  his  wife,  and  seemed  upon  the  whole  rather  out  of  spirits,  and  not  alto- 
gether pleased  with  his  situation.  He  described  himself,  indeed,  as  having  suf- 
fered considerably  in  health  from  the  confinement  and  the  insalubrious  air  of  the 
climate. 

"  After  sitting  for  about  half  an  hour  chatting  on  various  topics,  but  always 
coming  round  to  the  original  subject  which  filled  our  thoughts,  Count  Eertrand, 
caught  some  portion  of  the  interest  we  felt,  and  in  which  his  wife  so  strongly  par- 
ticipated. He  said  it  was  just  possible  the  Emperor  might  admit  us  :  at  all 
events  he  would  wait  upon  him,  to  communicate  our  wishes,  and  return  presently 
to  let  us  know  how  he  had  fared  in  his  mission.  The  interval  was  passed  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  anxiety,  and  at  every  casual  sound  which  we  thought  might  be 
Count  Bertrand's  footstep,  we  started  up,  in  expectation  of  a  summons.  Ma- 
dame Bertrand  meanwliiie  alternately  consoled  us,  and  rallied  us  upon  our  taking 
the  matter  so  much  to  heart.  Half  an  hour  at  least  elapsed  before  we  heard 
anything  of  his  success  :  at  length  the  door  opened,  and  instead  of  the  Grand 
Marshal  himself,  a  servant  entered  and  said  he  was  desired  to  tell  us,  that  tlie 
Emperor,  on  returning  from  his  walk,  had  thrown  offliis  coat,  and  lain  down  on  . 
tlie  sofa  :  in  short,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  receive  any  visitors. 

"  Here,  then,  was  a  termination  to  all  our  expectations;  and  we  rose  to  take 
leave  widi  a  mixed  feeling  of  regret  at  having  lost  the  pleasure  we  had  promised 
ourselves  ;  some  deg'ee  of  provocation  at  Napoleon's  cavalier  treatment  of  us  ; 
and  perhaps  a  little  dash  of  self-reproach,  for  having  given  the  whole  affair  such 
immense  importance. 

"  After  mounting  our  horses,  and  riding  away  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  it 
was  recollected  we  had  not  seen  Dr.  O'Meara  on  leaving  the  grounds  of  Long- 
wood  ;  and,  having  heard  that  this  gentleman  was  intimately  acquainted  vvith 
Buonaparte's  disposition  and  habits,  we  turned  our  horses'  heads  back  again,  and 
found  tiie  doctor  at  the  gate.  He  gave  us  little  or  no  hopes  of  uccomplishing  a 
sight  of  Buonaparte  by  any  means  he  could  think  of;  and  we  were  just  coming 
away,  when  I  chanced  to  mention  my  regret  at  not  seeing  the  emperor,  as  I 
wished  to  ask  about  Brienne,  where  my  lather.  Sir  James  Hall,  had  passed  some 
time  at  the  very  period  he  was  a  student  at  the  Military  College  there.  Dr. 
O'Meara  said,  this  materially  altered  the  case ;  since  Buonaparte  took  great  inte- 
rest in  every  circumstance  relative  to  Brienne,  however  minute,  and  might  very 
possibly  have  admitted  me,  had  he  known  more  particularly  who  I  was.     He 
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added,  that  Buonaparte  had  already  made  some  inquiries  respecting  tlie  Lyra's 
voyage  to  the  east,  but  was  not  sufficiently  interested  by  what  he  had  heard  to  see 
me  on  that  account  alone  ;  and  that  some  farther  motive  was  wanting  to  induce 
him  to  afford  me  an  audience.  It  was  now,  however,  long  past  his  usual  hour  of 
seeing  company  ;  and  Dr.  (3'Meara  recommended  us  to  go  away  for  the  nigiit, 
promising,  if  an  opportunity  occurred,  to  speak  to  liira  on  the  subject;  and,  if 
any  thing  encouraging  took  place,  to  inform  the  governor  of  it  by  telegraph. 
With  this  slender  liope  we  again  left  Longwood  :  my  friends  took  the  direct  road 
to  James's  Town,  while  1  re-crossed  the  hills  to  Plantation  House. 

"  We  were  greatly  surprised  next  morning  not  to  receive  any  telegraphic  mes- 
sage, favourable  or  otherwise  ;  but  I  kept  my  horse  at  the  door,  saddled,  and  all 
ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  warning.  At  one  o'clock  it  was  discovered  that  a 
signal  had  been  made  and  duly  received,  more  than  an  hour  before,  at  the  gate  of 
Plantation  House,  to  the  follov\ing  effect : — '  General  Buonaparte  wishes  to  see 
Captain  Hall  at  two  o'clock.'  The  signal-man,  knowing  nothing  of  me,  natu- 
rally conceived  that  I  must  be  in  James's  Town,  and  repeated  the  signal  to  the 
fort,  near  the  anchorage ;  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  message  had  been  trans- 
mitted back  again  from  the  town  to  Plantation  House  that  I  knew  any  thing  of 
the  matter. 

"  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  now  do  to  save  my  time,  by  galloping  at  the  risk  of 
my  neck  over  the  hills  to  Longwood  ;  at  tlie  gate  of  which  I  found  the  other  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  hurried  from  the  ship  on  hearing  of  the  signal.  The  Countess 
Bertrand,  to  whose  house  we  were  conducted,  was  unaffectedly  delighted  to  hear 
the  news.  Her  rooms  were  now  all  in  order,  the  tooth-ache  gone,  and  every  thing 
wore  a  more  smiling  aspect  than  on  the  day  before. 

"  The  count  informed  us  it  was  the  emperor's  desire  that  I  should  be  introduced 
first,  alone,  and  my  companions  afterwards,  together.  As  I  had  been  told  of  his 
impatient  manner  to  those  who  understood  French  imperfectly,  I  requested  Gene- 
ral Bertrand  to  be  present,  in  case  I  should  happen  not  to  understand  what  was 
said,  or,  from  want  of  familiarity  with  the  language,  not  be  able  to  make  myself 
understood.  He  assured  me  that  there  need  be  no  difficulty  on  this  head  ;  and 
observed  that  I  was  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  the  emperor  at  all  impatient  on 
such  occasions  ;  since,  on  tlie  contrary,  he  was  extremely  considerate,  and  always 
ready  to  make  allowances.  Thus  re-assured,  I  proceeded  to  an  anti-room,  where 
I  waited  for  about  ten  minutes,  till  a  servant  announced  that  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror was  ready  to  receive  me. 

"  On  entering  the  room,  I  saw  Buonaparte  standing  before  the  fire,  with  his 
liead  leaning  on  his  hand,  and  his  elbow  resting  on  the  ciiimney -piece.  He 
looked  up,  and  came  forward  two  paces,  returning  my  salutation  with  a  careless 
sort  of  a  bov,',  or  nod.  His  first  question  was,  '  What  is  your  name?'  and, 
upon  my  answering,  he  said,  '  Ah, — Hall — I  knew  your  father  when  I  was  at 
the  military  College  of  Brienne — 1  remember  him  perfectly — he  was  fond  of 
mathematics — he  did  not  associate  much  with  the  younger  part  of  the  scholars, 
but  raiher  witli  the  priests  and  professors,  in  another  part  of  the  town  from  that  in 
which  we  lived.'  He  then  paused  for  an  instant,  and  as  he  seemed  to  expect 
me  to  speak,  I  remai-ked,  that  I  had  often  heard  m.y  father  mention  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  been  at  Brienne  during  the  period  referred  to ;  but  had 
never  supposed  it  possible  that  a  private  individual  could  be  remembered  at 
such  a  distance  of  time,  the  interval  of  which  had  been  filled  with  so  many 
important  events.  '  Oh  no,'  exclaimed  he,  '  it  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  ;  your 
father  was  the  first  Englishman  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  recollected  him  all  my 
life  on  that  account.' 

"  It  may  be  light  to  mention  here,  that,  although  the  conversation  was  carried 
on  entirely  in  French,  I  prefer  reporting  it  in  English,  as  I  can  be  certain  of  con- 
veying the  correct  meaning  in  a  translation,  while  I  could  hardly  pretend  to  give 
the  precise  words  in  the  original  language — certainly  not  the  exact  turn  of  ex- 
pression ;  and  a  false  conception  might  therefore  be  formed  of  vi^hat  passed.  The 
notes  from  which  this  account  is  drawn  up  were  made  within  a  few  hours  after 
leaving  Longwood,  before  I  slept,  or  was  engaged  in  any  other  occupation.  But, 
in  fact,  the  impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  the  whole  scene  dwelt  on  my  thoughts, 
to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  thing  else,  for  many  days  afterwards. 
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"  In  a  few  seconds  after  making  this  remark,  Buonaparte  asked,  witli  a 
playful  expression  of  countenance,  as  if  amused  with  what  Ije  was  saying,  '  Have 
you  ever  heard  your  father  speak  of  me?'  I  replied  instantly,  '  Very  often.' 
Upon  which  lie  said,  in  a  quick,  sharp  tone,  '  What  does  he  say  of  me?'  The 
manner  in  which  this  was  spoken  seemed  to  demand  an  immediate  reply,  and  I 
said  tiiat  I  had  often  heard  him  express  great  admiration  of  the  encouragement 
he  had  always  given  to  science  while  he  was  Emperor  of  the  French.  lie  laughed 
and  nodded  repeatedly,  as  if  gratified  by  what  was  said. 

"  His  next  question  was,  '  Did  you  ever  hear  your  father  express  any  desire 
to  see  me  V  I  replied  that  I  had  heard  him  often  say  there  was  no  man  alive 
so  well  worth  seeing,  and  that  he  had  strictly  enjoined  me  to  wait  upon  him  if 
ever  I  should  have  an  opportunity.  '  Very  well,'  retorted  Buonaparte,  '  if  he 
really  considers  me  such  a  curiosity,  and  is  so  desirous  to  see  me,  why  does 
he  not  come  to  St.  Helena  for  that  purpose  V  I  was  at  first  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  this  question  was  put  seriously  or  ironically ;  but  as  I  saw  him  waiting 
for  an  answer,  I  said  my  father  had  too  many  occupations  and  duties  to  fix  him 
at  home.  '  Has  he  any  public  duties?  Does  he  till  a  public  station  ?'  I  told 
him,  none  of  an  official  nature  ;  but  that  he  was  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  the  duties  of  which  claimed  a  good  deal  of  his  time  and  attention. 
This  observation  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  inquiries  respecting  the  constitution  of 
the  society  in  question.  He  made  me  describe  the  duties  of  all  tlie  office-bearers, 
from  tiie  president  to  the  secretary,  and  the  manner  in  which  scientific  papers 
were  brought  before  the  society's  notice  :  he  seemed  much  struck,  I  thought,  and 
rather  amused,  with  the  custom  of  discussing  subjects  publicly  at  the  meetings 
in  Edinburgh.  When  I  told  him  the  number  of  members  was  several  hundreds,  he 
shook  his  head,  and  said,  '  All  these  cannot  surely  be  men  of  science  !'  Wlien 
he  had  satisfied  himself  on  this  topic,  he  reverted  to  the  subject  of  my  father,  and, 
after  seeming  to  make  a  calculation,  observed,  '  Your  father  must,  1  think,  be  my 
senior  by  nin^  or  ten  years — at  least  nine — but  I  think  ten.  Tell  me,  is  it  not 
so?'  I  answered,  that  he  was  very  nearly  correct.  Upon  which  lie  laughed  and 
turned  almost  completely  round  on  his  heel,  nodding  liis  head  several  times.  I 
did  not  presume  to  ask  hi[n  where  the  joke  lay,  but  imagined  he  was  pleased  with 
the  correctness  of  iiis  compulation.  He  followed  up  his  inquiries  by  begging  to 
know  what  number  of  children  my  father  had  ;  and  did  not  quit  this  branch  of  the 
subject  till  he  had  obtained  a  correct  list  of  tlie  ages  and  occupation  of  the  whole 
family.  He  then  asked,  '  How  long  were  you  in  France?'  and,  on  my  saying  I 
had  not  yet  visited  that  country,  he  desiied  to  know  where  I  had  learned  French. 
I  said,  from  Frenciimen  on  board  various  ships  of  war.  '  Were  you  the  prisoner 
amongst  the  French,'  he  asked,  or  '  were  they  your  prisoners?'  I  told  him  my 
teachers  were  French  officers  captured  by  the  ships  I  had  served  in ;  he  then 
desired  me  to  describe  the  details  of  the  chase  and  capture  of  the  ships  we  had  made 
prize  of;  but  soon  seeing  that  this  subject  afforded  no  point  of  any  interest,  he 
cut  it  short  by  asking  me  about  tlie  Lyra's  voyage  to  the  Eastern  seas,  from  wliich 
I  was  now  returning.  Ti.is  topic  proved  a  new  and  fertile  source  of  interest,  and 
he  engaged  in  it,  accordingly,  with  the  most  astonishing  degree  of  eagerness.' 

"  The  opportunities  which  his  elevated  station  had  given  Napoleon  of  obtain- 
ing information  on  almost  every  subject,  and  his  vast  pov/er  of  rapid  &nd  correct 
observation,  had  rendered  it  a  matter  of  so  much  difficulty  to  place  before  him 
anything  totally  new,  that  I  considered  myself  fortunate  in  having  something  to 
speak  of  beyond  the  mere  commonplaces  of  a  formal  interview.  Buonaparte  has 
always  been  supposed  to  have  taken  a  particular  interest  in  Eastern  affairs ;  and 
from  the  avidity  with  which  he  seemed  to  devour  the  information  I  gave  him 
about  Loo-Choo,  China,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  it  was  impossible  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  his  oriental  predilections.  A  notion  also  prevails,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  that  his  geographical  knowledge  of  those  distant  regions  was  rather 
loose — a  charge  which,  by  the  way,  Buonaparte  probably  shares  with  most  peo- 
ple. I  was,  therefore,  not  a  little  surprised  to  discover  his  ideas  upon  tlie  relative 
situation  of  the  countries  in  the  China  and  Japan  seas  to  be  very  distinct  and 
precise.  On  my  naming  the  island  of  Loo-Choo  to  him,  he  shook  his  head  as  if 
he  had  never  heard  of  it  before,  and  made  me  tell  him  how  it  bore  from  Canton, 
and  what  was  the  distance.     He  next  asked  its  bearing  with  respect  to  Japan  and 
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Manilla,  by  the  intersection  of  which  three  lines,  in  his  imagination,  he  appeared 
to  have  settled  its  position  pretty  accurately,  since  every  observation  he  made  af- 
terwards appeared  to  imply  a  recollection  of  this  particular  point.  For  instance, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  probability  of  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  Loo- 
Chooans  having  been  influenced  by  the  interference  of  other  countries,  he  drew 
correct  inferences  as  far  as  geographical  situation  was  concerned.  Havind  settled 
where  the  island  lay,  he  cross-questioned  me  about  the  inhabitants  with  a  close- 
ness— I  may  call  it  a  severity  of  investigation — which  far  exceeds  everything  I 
have  met  with  in  any  other  instance.  His  questions  were  not  by  any  means  put 
at  random,  but  each  one  had  some  definite  reference  to  that  which  preceded  it  or 
was  about  to  follow.  I  felt  in  a  short  time  so  completely  exposed  to  his  view, 
that  it  would  have  been  impossiI)le  to  have  concealed  or  qualified  the  smallest 
particular.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  rapidity  of  his  apprehension  of  the  subjects 
which  interested  him,  and  the  astonishing  ease  with  which  he  arranged  and  ge- 
neralized the  fe\/points  of  information  I  gave  him,  that  he  sometimes  outstripped 
my  narrative,  saw  the  conclusion  I  was  coming  to  before  I  spoke  it,  and  fairly 
robbed  me  of  my  story." 

"  Several  circumstances,  however,  respecting  the  Loo-Choo  people,  surprised 
even  him  a  good  deal ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  more  than 
once  completely  perplexed,  and  unable  to  account  for  the  phenomena  which  I 
related.  Nothing  struck  him  so  much  as  their  having  no  arms.  '  Point 
d'armes !'  he  exclaimed,  '  c'est  a  dire  point  de  cannons — ils  ont  des  fusils?'  Not 
even  muskets,  I  replied.  '  Eh  bien  done — des  lances,  ou,  au  moins,  des  arcs 
et  des  fleches  V  I  told  him  they  had  neither  one  nor  other.  '  Ni  poignards  V 
cried  he,  with  increasing  vehemence.  No,  none.  '  Mais  !*  said  Buonaparte, 
clenching  his  fist,  and  raising  his  voice  to  a  loud  pitch,  '  Mais!  sans  armes, 
comment  se  bat-on  V 

"  I  could  only  reply  that,  as  far  as  we  had  been  able  to  discover,  they  had  never 
had  any  wars,  but  remained  in  a  state  of  internal  and  external  peace.  *  No 
wars  !'  cried  he,  with  a  scornful  and  incredulous  expression,  as  if  the  existence  of 
any  people  under  the  sun  without  wars  was  a  monstrous  anomaly. 

"  In  like  manner,  but  without  being  so  much  moved,  he  seemed  to  discredit  the 
account  I  gave  him  of  their  having  no  money,  and  of  their  setting  no  value  upon 
our  silver  or  gold  coins.  After  hearing  these  facts  stated,  he  mused  for  some  time, 
muttering  to  himself,  in  a  low  tone,  '  Not  know  the  use  of  money ! — are  careless 
about  gold  and  silver !'  Then,  looking  up,  he  asked  sharply,  '  How,  then,  did 
you  contrive  to  pay  these  strangest  of  all  people  for  the  bullocks  and  other  good 
things  which  they  seem  to  have  sent  on  board  in  such  quantities?'  When  I  in- 
formed him  that  we  could  not  prevail  opon  the  people  of  Loo-Choo  to  receive  pay- 
ment of  any  kind,  he  expressed  great  surprise  at  their  liberality,  and  made  me 
repeat  to  him  twice  the  list  of  things  with  which  we  were  supplied  by  these  hos- 
pitable islanders. 

"  I  had  carried  with  me,  at  Count  Bertrand's  suggestion,  some  drawings  of  the 
scenery  and  costume  of  Loo-Choo  and  Corea,  which  I  found  of  use  in  describing 
the  inhabitants.  When  we  were  speaking  of  Corea,  he  took  one  of  the  drawings 
from  me,  and,  running  his  eye  over  the  different  parts,  repeated  to  himself,  '  An 
old  man,  with  a  very  large  hat  and  long  white  beard,  ha ! — a  long  pipe  in  his 
hand — a  Chinese  mat — a  Chinese  dress — a  man  near  him  writing^ — all  very  good, 
distinctly  drawn.'  He  then  required  me  to  tell  him  where  the  different  parts  of 
these  dresses  were  manufactured,  and  what  were  the  different  prices — questions  I 
could  not  answer.  He  wished  to  be  informed  as  to  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
Loo  Choo  ;  whether  they  ploughed  with  horses  or  bullocks,  how  they  managed 
their  crops,  and  whether  or  not  their  fields  were  irrigated  like  those  in  China, 
where,  as  he  understood,  the  system  of  artificial  watering  was  carried  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. The  climate,  the  aspect  of  the  country,  the  structure  of  the  houses  and  boats, 
the  fashion  of  their  dresses,  even  to  the  minutest  particular  in  the  formation  of  their 
straw  sandals  and  tobacco-pouches,  occupied  his  attention.  He  appeared  consi' 
derably  amused  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  kept  their  women  out  of  our 
sight ;  but  repeatedly  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  Captain  Maxwell's 
moderation  and  good  sense,  in  forbearing  to  urge  any  point  upon  the  natives 
which  was  disagreeable  to  them,  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  their  country.  He* 
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asked  many  questions  respecting  the  religion  of  China  and  Loo  Choo,  and  ap- 
peared well  aware  of  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  appearance  of  the  Ca- 
tholic priests  and  the  Chinese  bonzes;  a  resemblance  which,  as  he  remarked,  ex- 
tends to  many  parts  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  both.  Here,  however,  as  he 
also  observed,  the  comparison  slops;  since  the  bonzes  of  China  exert  no  influence 
whatsoever  over  the  mmds  of  the  people,  and  never  interfere  in  their  temporal  or 
eternal  concerns.  In  Loo -Choo,  where  every  thing  else  is  so  praiseworthy,  the 
low  state  of  the  priesthood  is  as  remarkable  as  in  the  neighbouring  continent ;  an 
anomaly  which  Buonaparte  dwelt  upon  for  some  time  without  coming  to  any  sa- 
tisfactory explanation." 

"  With  the  exception  of  a  momentary  fit  of  scorn  and  incredulity  when  told  that 
the  Loo-Chooans  had  no  wars  or  weapons  of  destruction,  he  was  in  a  high  good 
humour  while  examining  me  on  these  topics.  Tlie  cheerfulness,  I  may  almost 
call  it  familiarity,  with  which  he  conversed,  not  only  put  me  quite  at  ease  in  his 
presence,  but  made  me  repeatedly  forget  that  respectful  attention  with  which  it 
was  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  wish  on  every  account,  to  treat  the  fallen  monarch. 
The  interest  lie  took  in  topics  which  were  then  uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  was  a 
natural  source  of  fresli  animation  in  my  own  case;  and  I  was  thrown  oft'  my 
guard  more  than  once,  and  unconsciously  addressed  him  with  an  unwarrantable 
degree  of  freedom.  When,  however,  I  perceived  my  error,  and,  of  course,  checked 
myself,  he  good-humouredly  encouraged  me  to  go  on  in  the  same  strain,  in  a 
manner  so  sincere  and  altogether  so  kindly,  that  I  was  in  the  next  instant  as  much 
at  my  ease  as  before. 

"  '  Whatdo  these  Loo-Choo  friends  of  yours  know  of  other  countries?'  he  asked. 
I  told  him  they  were  acquainted  only  with  China  and  Japan.  *  Yes,  yes,'  con- 
tinued he;  '  but  of  Europe?  What  do  they  know  of  us?'  I  replied,  '  They 
know  notliing  of  Europe  at  all ;  they  know  nothing  about  France  or  England  ; 
neither,'  I  added,  '  have  they  ever  heard  of  your  majesty.'  Buonaparte  laughed 
heartily  at  this  extraordinary  particular  in  the  history  of  Loo-Choo,  a  circumstance, 
he  may  well  have  thought,  which  distinguished  it  from  every  otiier  corner  of  the 
known  world. 

"  1  held  in  my  hand  a  drawing  of  Sulphur  Island,  a  solitary  and  desolate  rock 
in  the  midst  of  the  Japan  sea.  He  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  cried  out, 
*  Why,  this  is  St.  Helena  itself.'  When  he  had  satisfied  himself  about  our  voyage, 
or,  at  least,  had  extracted  every  thing  I  could  tell  him  about  it,  he  returned  to  the 
subject  which  had  first  occupied  him,  and  said  in  an  abrupt  way,  '  Is  your  fa- 
ther an  Edinburgh  reviewer?'  I  answered,  that  the  names  of  the  authors  of  that 
work  were  kept  secret,  but  that  some  of  my  father's  works  had  been  criticised  in  the 
journal  alluded  to.  Upon  which,  he  turned  half  round  on  his  heel  towards 
Bertrand,  and,  nodding  several  times,  said  with  a  significant  smile,  '  Ila !  ha !' 
as  if  to  imply  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  distinction  between  author  and  critic. 

"  Buonaparte  then  said,  'Are  you  married?'  And,  upon  ray  replying  in  the 
negative,  continued  :  '  Why  not  ?  What  is  the  reason  you  don't  marry  ?'  I  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss  for  a  good  answer,  and  remained  silent.  He  repeated  his 
question,  however,  in  such  a  way,  that  I  was  forced  to  say  something,  and  told 
him  I  had  been  too  busy  all  my  life;  besides  which,  I  was  not  in  circumstances 
to  marry.  He  did  not  seem  to  understand  me,  and  again  wished  to  know  why 
I  was  a  bachelor.  I  told  him  I  was  too  poor  a  man  to  marry.  '  Aha !'  he  cried, 
'  I  now  see — want  of  money — no  money — yes,  yes  !'  and  laughed  heartily  ;  in 
which  I  joined,  of  course,  though,  to  say  the  truth,  I  did  not  altogether  see  the 
humorous  point  of  the  joke. 

"  The  last  question  he  put  related  to  the  size  and  force  of  the  vessel  I  com- 
manded ;  and  then  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  as  if  he  had  some  influence  in 
the  matter,  '  You  will  reach  England  in  thirty-five  days;'  a  prophecy,  by  the  by, 
which  failed  miserably  in  the  accomplishment,  as  we  took  sixty-two  days,  and 
were  nearly  starved  into  the  bargain.  After  this  remark,  he  paused  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  minute,  and  then  making  me  a  slight  inclination  of  his  head,  wished 
me  a  good  voyage,  and,  stepping  back  a  couple  of  paces,  allowed  me  to  retire. 

"  My  friends,  Mr.  Clifford  and  Mr.  Harvey,  were  now  presented  to  him.  lie 
put  some  civil  common-place  questions;  and,  after  an  audience  of  a  few  minutes, 
dismissed  them. 
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^'  Buonaparte  struck  me  as  differing  considerably  from  the  pictures  and  busts  I 
had  seen  of  him.  His  face  and  figure  looked  much  broader  and  more  square; 
larger,  indeed,  in  every  way,  tlian  any  representation  I  had  met  with.  Ilis  cor- 
pulency, at  this  time  universally  reported  to  be  excessive,  was  by  no  means  remark- 
able. His  flesh  looked,  on  the  contrary,  firm  and  muscular.  There  was  not  the 
least  trace  of  colour  in  his  cheeks ;  in  fact,  his  skin  was  more  like  marble  than 
ordinary  flesh.  Not  the  smallest  trace  of  a  wrinkle  was  discernible  on  his  brow, 
nor  an  approach  to  a  furrow  on  any  part  of  his  countenance.  His  health  and  spi- 
rits, judging  from  appearances,  were  excellent ;  though  at  this  period  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  in  England,  that  he  was  fast  sinking  under  a  complication  of  dis- 
eases, and  that  his  spirits  were  entirely  gone.  His  manner  of  speaking  was  rather 
slow  than  otherwise,  and  perfectly  distinct :  he  waited  witli  great  patience  and 
kindness  for  my  answers  to  his  questions ;  and  a  reference  to  Count  LJertrand  was 
necessary  only  once  during  the  whole  conversation.  The  brilliant  and  sometimes 
dazzling  expression  of  his  eye  could  not  be  overlooked.  It  was  not,  however,  a 
permanent  lustre,  for  it  was  only  remarkable  when  he  was  excited  by  some  point 
of  particular  interest.  It  was  impossible  to  imagine  an  expression  of  more  entire 
mildness,  I  may  almost  call  it  of  benignity  and  kindliness,  than  that  which  played 
over  his  features  during  the  whole  interview.  If,  therefore,  he  were  at  this  time 
out  of  health  and  in  low  spirits,  his  power  of  self-command  must  have  been  even 
more  extraordinary  than  is  generally  supposed;  for  his  whole  deportment,  his 
conversation,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  indicated  a  frame  in  perfect 
health  and  a  mind  at  ease." 


THE    ORANGEMAN. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  WHITEBOY," 

**  Rebellion !  foul,  dishonouring  word, 

Whose  wrongful  blight  so  oft  has  stain'd 
The  holiest  cause  that  tongue  or  sword 

Of  mortal  ever  lost  or  gain'd ; 
How  many  a  spirit,  born  to  bless, 

Hath  sunk  beneath  that  withering  name, 
Whom  but  a  day's — an  hour's  success. 

Had  wafted  to  eternal  fame." — Lalla  Rookh. 

On  St.  Patrick's  day,  1798,  the  congregation  had  just  turned  out 
of  their  neat  chapel  at  Bree,  when  two  youthful  travellers,  well 
mounted,  passed  through  the  village,  and  held  their  course  down  the 
lonely  and  uninteresting  road,  which  traverses  the  bleak  district  that 
intervenes  between  the  towns  of  Enniscorthy  and  Taghnion,  in  the 
county  of  Wexford.  Mine  host  of  the  "  Brien  Boru,"  perhaps  dis- 
pleased at  their  not  stopping  to  taste  his  viands,  shook  his  head  sig- 
nificantly, and  observed,  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  gravity  in  his 
countenance,  that  they  were  no  friends  to  Ireland;  for  they  showed 
a  marked  contempt  for  St.  Patrick,  inasmuch  as  they  carried  neither 
shamrock  in  their  hat  nor  whiskey  in  their  stomachs. 

"  Troth,  aa'  your  just  right,  Jim,  a-vick,"  said  a  bystander;  "  for 
the  spalpeen  on  the  bay  mare,  who  sits  on  his  saddle  like  a  garsoon 
riding  a  stick,  is  no  other  than  Silly  Sparrow — Limping  Sil,  as  they 
call  'im,  of  Enniscorfy,  the  biggest  Orangeman  in  the  county  Wax- 
ford,  barren  Archy  Jacob  'iraself,  an'  is,  to  boot,  as  great  an  enemy 
ovus  Romans  as  '  Tom  the  devil*  'imself.'" 


*  Thomas  Honam,  a  sergeant  in  the  North  Cork  militia,  remarkable  for  thi£ 
atrocious  cruehies  committed  by  him  on  the  peasantry  in  '98. 
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"  Ugh  !  then,  if  that's  the  case,"  ejaculated  the  landlord,  "  T  wish 
I  had  'im  on  top  o'  the  hill  yonder,  an'  nobody  by  but  our  own  two 
selves ;  troth,  I'd  make  prashogh  ov  'is  bones,  the  thievin  villain. 
But  who's  that  along  wid  'im?" 

"  Oh  !  musha,  who  wud't  be  but  a  chip  o'  the  same  block  ;  a  mur- 
therin'  Orangeman,  to  be  sure  !" 

"  Faith,  an'  if  that's  the  case,"  said  the  landlord,  "  I  hope  they 
won't  overtake  the  gintleman  who's  gone  afore  'em  ;  for  he  looks  as 
if  he'd  as  soon  not  meet  any  body.  Betune  ourselves,  I'm  thinkin'  he's 
somebody  any  how,  for  he  axed  me  mighty  odd  questions." 

"  Hoyld  your  tongue,  you  booby  1"  exclaimed  mine  hostess,  "  an' 
keep  your  secrets  to  yourself;  and  may  be,  you'd  be  taken  your  body 
out  o'  the  way,  and  lettin'  the  people  be  afther  coramin'  in  to  drown 
their  shamrock." 

This  was  prudent  counsel  and  politic  advice;  and,  as  the  proprietor 
of  the  Brien  Boru  stood  in  respectful  awe  of  his  spouse,  he  obeyed, 
and  withdrew  to  a  sunny  corner,  to  indulge  his  garrulity  with  men  as 
idle  and  as  talkative  as  himself. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  friendly  travellers  were  proceeding  leisurely 
along, the  road.  The  absence  of  picturesque  views,  and  the  stillness 
of  the  scene  through  which  they  passed,  occasioned  by  the  day  being 
kept  holy,  had  but  little  effect  upon  minds  unaccustomed  to  derive 
pleasure  from  any  thing  but  those  tangible  objects,  which  the  vulgar 
and  the  learned  are  in  the  habit  of  discussing  pretty  much  alike. 
Mutually  pleased  with  each  other,  they  talked  and  laughed  boister- 
ously and  incessantly,  cut  with  their  whips  at  the  boys  whose  hats 
were  ornamented  with  the  trefoil,  and  threatened  to  shoot  a  sturdy 
peasant,  who  refused  to  remove  that  emblem  of  Ireland  from  the  but- 
tonhole of  his  coat.  Having,  at  length,  exhausted  what  they  consi- 
dered to  be  wit,  they  pushed  on  rather  smartly,  and  soon  overtook  a 
solitary  equestrian,  apparently  travelling  in  the  same  direction  as 
themselves.  The  stranger  was  wrapped  up  in  a  great  coat,  his  hat 
pressed  closely  down  upon  his  forehead,  and  a  large  handkerchief 
concealed  the  lower  part  of  his  face  ;  still,  enough  of  his  countenance 
was  visible  to  impress  our  travellers  with  respect, — it  looked  cheer- 
ful and  dignified,  and  indicated  a  man  of  some  two  score  years. 

**  You  travel  our  road,  sir  ?"  said  Mr.  Sparrow. 

"  So  it  appears,"  rephed  the  stranger;  "  but  I  am  too  indifferently 
mounted,  that  is,  my  horse  has  travelled  too  far  this  morning,  for  me 
to  expect  the  honour  of  your  company." 

"  By  no  means,"  returned  Sil;  "  the  day  is  young,  and  loyal 
men,  at  a  time  like  this,  ought  to  keep  together.  Did  you  come 
far,  sir?" 

"  Somewhat  more  than  twenty  miles,"  replied  the  stranger,  cast- 
ing an  inquisitive  look,  mingled  with  disdain,  at  the  interrogator, 

"  And  how  far  have  you  to  go?" 

"  Less  than  twenty  miles  more,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  how  far  more  have  we  to  go,  Jachan  ?"  he  inquired  of  his 
companion. 

"  Why,  let  me  see,"  responded  Jachan,  "  Taghmon  is  five  miles 
oft';  Dunraore  five  miles  below  Taghmon."  After  a  pause,  "  About 
nine  miles  and  three  quarters." 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  Sil,  turning  to  the  stranger,  who  had  embedded 
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his  chin  still  deeper  in  his  cravat,  "  if  you  take  our  road,  we  shall  be 
glad  of  your  company." 

"  You  are  extremely  obliging,  gentlemen,"  the  stranger  acknow- 
ledged with  a  bow,  "  for,  to  a  traveller,  company  is  highly  desirable 
Oil  a  road  like  this." 

"  True,  sir,  true,"  returned  Sil ;   "  the  times  are  dangerous." 

*'  I  alluded  not  to  the  times,  but  the  scene." 

"  Oh,  as  for  the  scene,"  rejoined  Sil,  "  'twould  do  very  well  to 
shoot  snipes  in,  only  loyal  men  have  now  enough  to  do  in  shooting 
croppies,  the  rascals." 

"  Do  you  indulge  much  in  such  pastime?"  inquired  the  stranger 
coolly. 

"  Oh,  by  the  gingo,  he  does,'"'  replied  his  companion  :  "  we  were 
out  every  night  last  week,  down  in  the  Macamores." 

"  Tut  tut"  said  Sil,  "  you  saw  nothing ;  we  burned,  last  week, 
only  three  chapels,  a  score  cabins,  and  flogged — how  many  croppies  V* 

"  Fifty,  I  think,"  replied  Jachan. 

"  You  deserve  well  of  the  present  government,  gentlemen,"  ob- 
served the  stranger;  "  and  the  country,  I  hope,  will  learn  wisdom 
from  your  proceedings."  . 

"  Why,  hang  it,"  said  Sil,  "  the  government  must  feel  grateful, 
and,  as  for  the  country,  'twill  never  do  any  good  till  the  Papists  are 
routed  out  of  it.  Only  look  round  you,  and  see  the  dreadful  effects 
of  Popery." 

"  Of  Popery  !" 

"  Of  nothing  else  in  the  world  ;  like  a  mildew,  it  turns  everything 
it  touches  into  butter-milk,  as  Matt  Crosha  says." 

"  Why,"  said  the  stranger,  "  surely  it  did  not  impose  sterility  upon 
these  stofiy  lields,  on  each  side?" 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  it,"  rejoined  Sil;  "  for  wherever 
you  see  a  good  bit  of  ground  in  the  country,  you  are  sure  to  find  a 
loyal  Protestant  living  on  it.  Ergo,  as  the  boys  say  in  school.  Pro- 
testantism must  be  the  best  religion,  since  it  makes  men  prosperous. 
That  is  Mat  Crosha's  opinion." 

"  A  logical  conclusion,  truly,"  said  the  stranger,  smiling,"  then  it 
follows,  of  course,  that  there  are  no  loyalists  living  on  each  side  of 
this  road." 

"  Why,  I  can't  say,"  replied  Sill.     "  What  think  you,  Mr.  Lett?" 

**  I  should  think  not,"  was  Mr.  Lett's  reply  ;  "  for  there  is  very 
little  else  than  Popery  from  this  to  the  Ladies'-island." 

"  What  a  pity  1"  ejaculated  the  stranger;  but  whether  in  serious- 
ness or  jest,  it  was  hard  to  tell. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  pity,"  rejoined  Mr.  Lett,  "  though,"  he  continued, 
in  the  honest  sincerity  of  his  nature,  "  I  thought  them  all  loyal,  until 
I  lately  visited  my  friends  in  Enniscorthy." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  the  stranger,  with  some  earnestness;  "  and  may  I 
inquire  what  caused  you  to  alter  your  opinion  ?" 

"  A  thousand  things.     I  was  introduced — " 

"  We  innoculated  him,"  interrupted  Sil  Sparrow;  "we  made  a 
loyal  man  of  him  at  widow  Sly's." 

"  And  persuaded  him,"  said  the  stranger,  "  that  every  one  of  his 
Catholic  neighbours  have  sworn  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  Protes- 
tants io  the  country." 
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"  Oh,  I'm  quite  convinced  of  that,"  said  Jachan  Left,  "  and,  on 
my  return  home,  I  shall  take  measures  to  guard  against  their  machi- 
nations.    I'll  open  a  club  at  Dunmore." 

**  Then  you  live  near  Dunmore?" 

"  At  Narristown,  half-a-mile  on  this  side  of  it.'' 

"  Then  you  know  Captain  Meyler?" 

*' Well :  he's  an  honest,  warm-hearted,  harmless  Papist;  but  his 
brother,  Robert,  who  is  to  be  a  priest — when  I'm  Pope,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  fellow.  There's  a  Jesuit  in  his  kin,  and  a  rebel  in 
his  very  nature  ;   but  we'll  settle  him — won't  we,  Sil  ?" 

"  You  may  rest  assured  of  it,  Jachan,  the  Enuiscorthy  Scalder,* 
will  be  a  match  for  him." 

"  I  wish  you  the  success  your  cause  merits,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
stranger. 

By  this  time  the  travellers  had  ascended  the  hill  which  overlooks 
Taghmon,  and  Sil  Sparrow,  who  had  never  ventured  five  miles  out 
of  his  native  town  before,  was  filled  with  a  delightful  kind  of  amaze- 
ment. The  scene  which  here  burst  upon  their  sight  was  at  once 
picturesque  and  grand.  A  highly  cultivated  champagne  country, 
now  clothed  in  the  lively  livery  of  spring,  studded  with  happy  habi- 
tations, and  surrounded  by  trees,  extends  from  Taghmon  to  St. 
George's  Channel.  The  borough  of  Ballytiege  rose  like  a  white 
barrier,  prohibiting  the  nearer  approach  of  the  ocean,  while  the  twin 
islands,  called  the  Saltees,  appeared  to  float  upon  the  surface  of  the 
waves,  which,  in  their  neighbourhood,  was  covered  with  the  white 
sails  of  the  Kilmore  fishermen.  To  the  right  was  seen,  through  a 
transparent  haze,  the  white  town  of  Featherd,  apparently  rising  out 
of  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  while  many  a  merchantman  in  the  dis- 
tance, was  to  be  seen  scudding  away  before  the  breeze.  Sil,  who 
for  the  first  time  beheld  the  ocean,  could,  like  the  Grecians,  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion,  have  indulged  in  boisterous  transports  of  delight,  for, 
though  neither  painter  nor  poet,  he  had,  in  common  with  other  men, 
a  soul  which,  true  to  the  Divinity  who  formed  it,  never  fails  to  inti- 
mate its  undefined  pleasure,  when  it  may  be  said  to  stand,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  presence  of  nature's  magnificent  creations.  The  sight 
appeared  also  to  gratify  the  stranger,  but  not  in  an  equal  degree; 
and  Jachan  Lett  was  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  speedily  reaching 
his  home. 

The  stranger,  having  intimated  his  intention  of  dining  in  Taghmon, 
his  fellow  travellers  bade  him  good  day,  and  rode  on. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Silly  Sparrow,  as  they  passed  Coolcull,  "  I 
didn't  more  than  half  like  that  fellow — he  looks  like  a  Popish  priest." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !"  returned  Lett ;  "  he  is  a  gentleman,  at  any  rate." 

"  The  devil  may  care"  said  Lett,  "  we  are  loyal  men,  and  don't 
care  a  brass  farthing  about  him,  only  you  should  have  said  nothing 
about  the  lodge;  but  that's  true, — we're  loyal  men,  and  ou  the  right 
side." 

"  Very  true,  Sil,"  said  Jachan  Lett. 

*  A  term  of  reproach,  applied  to  the  natives  of  Enniscorthy. 
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CHAP.  ir. 

JVarristown,  which  our  travellers  were  now  approaching, 
stands  upon  a  gentle  elevation  above  the  winding  river  that  waters 
and  ornaments  the  little  village  of  Dunraore,  before  it  is  lost  on  the 
wide-spreading  piece  of  water  which  covers  several  thousand  acres 
inside  of  that  noisy  aperture,  in  the  borough  of  Ballyteige,  called  the 
Bar  of  Lough.  The  grounds  were  highly  cultivated;  and,  judging 
from  the  quantity  of  trees  that  enveloped  the  dwelhng-houses — for 
there  were  two — a  stranger  would  be  inclined  to  suppose  Narristown 
the  residence  of  more  consequential  proprietors  than  Joss  Lett,  and 
his  sister-in-law,  the  widow  Lett.  But,  on  closer  inspection,  it  would 
soon  appear  that  Narristown  M'as  the  residence  of  a  higher  order  of 
Bargie  farmers  only.  This  was  indicated  by  more  than  one  object. 
There  was,  evidently,  more  comfort  than  generally  surrounds  the 
lordly  habitation  of  the  mere  country  gentleman,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
annual  thousands,  and  his  anxiety  to  support  his  rank,  is  too  often 
beset  with  the  attributes  of  poverty.  There  is  a  cold  splendour — a 
gaudy  grandeur — a  kind  of  theatrical  opulence,  far  less  estimable 
than  the  less  refined,  but  more  substantial  possessions  of  a  "  Barney 
forth"  or  Bargie  farmer.  To  support  his  title  to  superiority  in  this 
honourable  rank  of  yeomen,  was  the  business  and  ambition  of  Joss 
Letfslife.  Mere  show  he  disdained  ;  but  still  he  found  it  either  ne- 
cessary or  desirable  to  retain  in  his  "  haggard"  many  a  stack  of  wheat 
and  barley,  whose  black  and  often-repaired  thatch  bespoke  an  endu- 
rance of  some  six  or  seven  years.  The  lime-kiln  was  built  on  the 
roadside,  perhaps  for  convenience,  but  apparently  from  a  pardonable 
ostentation ;  for  in  it  the  fire  was  never  extinguished,  and  it  vvas  ob- 
served by  more  than  one  of  Joss's  neighbour's,  that  his  ditches  in  the 
same  quarter  were  far  better  planted,  and  the  fields  far  better  fenced, 
than  those  in  the  less  conspicuous  part  of  the  farm.  Still,  a  narrow 
beughareen — not  because  Joss  vvas  parsimonious,  but  because  he  was 
homely — led  up  to  the  farmhouses.  The  entrance  was  by  no  means 
devoid  of  rural  beauty.  A  stately  bolting-mill,  embosomed  in  trees, 
stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  that  is,  on  the  road  side ;  and, 
to  obviate  the  v/ant of  abridge,  alargeoak  plank  spanned  the  stream, 
and  served  to  expedite  foot  passengers,  without  wetting  their  feet. 
Those  on  horseback,  it  was  observed  by  Joss,  with  a  self-satisfied 
smile,  could  ride  across — or  let  it  alone.  On  either  side  towered  here 
and  there  a  rugged  elm,  while  the  thickly-planted  crab  trees,  as  they 
leaned  over  the  road,  showed  the  influence  of  the  sea-breeze.  At  the 
termination  of  this  little  avenue,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  stood  the 
out-offices,  loaded  with  thatch  ;  and  a  gate  on  either  hand,  led  to  the 
dwelling-houses,  very  similar  in  their  appearance  and  construction, 
both  being  slated.  That  on  the  right  conducted  you  to  the  widow's, 
and  that  on  the  left  to  Joss's,  where,  in  the  perfection  of  Irish  hospi- 
tality, every  one  was  welcome,  without  invitation.  The  baivn  pre- 
sented a  heavy  but  not  very  picturesque  sight.  The  dunghill,  it  is  true, 
was  ordered  to  the  rear;  but  still,  as  the  cows  were  milked  before 
the  door,  certain  indications  of  uncleanliness  remained,  in  spite  of  the 
white-washed  walls  and  the  sentinel-like  pump. 

The  proprietor  was  to  be  Keen  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  same 
dress,  and  with  the  self-same  staff  in  his  hand.     It  had  been  a  heir- 
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loom  in  his  family,  and  showed,  in  its  variable  colours  and  polished  ivory 
top,  that  it  had  seen  service.  It  was  often  debated  over  the  public-house 
fire  in  Dunraore,  whether  Joss  loved  his  staff  or  snuff-box  best,  and 
always  without  the  discussion  being-  satisfactorily  concluded.  Both  were 
now  become  necessary  to  his  existence  ;  and,  judging  from  the  fashion 
of  his  clothes,  they  appeared,  like  his  staff,  to  be  hereditary  habili- 
ments. His  hat  had  a  certain -dimension  oCbrim,  very  friendly  in  its 
appearance,  but  rendered  quite  convenient  by  the  number  of  cocks 
time  and  the  collar  of  Joss's  coat  had  given  it.  Beneath  it  appeared 
a  grisly  and  fox-coloured  wig,  unconscious  of  the  barber's  super- 
intendance  ;  but  still  it  corresponded  admirably  with  the  lemaiiider  of 
the  good  farmer's  dress.  His  coat,  breeches,  and  waistcoat,  were  all 
of  one  colour — a  sooty  brown.  The  latter  garment  had  a  pair  of 
flaps  that  descended  upon  the  wearer's  thighs,  and,  if  they  served  no 
other  purpose,  preserved  his  indispensibles  from  the  showers  of  Lundy- 
foot  which  were  perpetually  descending,  from  the  carelessness  with 
which  he  administered  the  pungent  gratification  to  his  olfactory  organ. 
Over  all  tliese  fell  the  loose  great-coat,  the  sleeves  of  vv^hich  dangled 
carelessly  on  each  side  like  those  of  a  modern  hussar :  and,  not  to 
forget  what  Joss  was  very  partial  to,  a  pair  of  pumps,  half  brogues 
half  shoes,  concealed  and  comforted  his  ample  feet.  Such  was  Joss 
Lett — exteriorly  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  Bargie  farmers,  thiity  years 
since. 

Joss  had  a  very  proper  opinion  of  his  own  wisdom.  In  politics  he 
bordered  upon  the  radical;  for  he  hated  tithes  and  taxes,  and  cared 
little  what  king  reigned.  But  in  religion  he  was  particularly 
liberal :  apparently,  unable  to  judge  w'lich  creed  was  best,  he  pro- 
fessed no  one;  but  allowed  his  children,  Jachan  and  Sally,  to  attend 
church,  though  his  family  were  originally  Quakers,  and  he  had,  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  himself  gone  to  a  meeting  of  friends  at  Ennis- 
corthy :  perhaps  he  might  have  done  so  more  frequentlj^  had  there 
been  a  place  of  assembly  nearer  home.  Though  on  the  most  friendly 
footing  with  Catholics  and  Protestants,  he  liked  the  priest  better  than 
the  minister;  and,  though  he  never  paid  his  tithe  but  in  kind,  he 
always  filled  father  Golfer's  bag,  when  that  venerable  and  eccentric 
friar  came  into  the  country  to  collect  alms  for  his  very  opulent  convent 
at  Wexford.  In  return  for  this  liberality.  Joss  always  found  a  wel- 
come reception,  and  good  "  home-brewed"  ale,  whenever  he  visited 
town,  which  was  about  once  in  every  six  months:  the  friars  vied  with 
each  other  in  doing  him  honour. 

Joss  was  a  very  wise  man,  though  he  had  forgotten  all  he  had  ever 
learned  in  school :  he  could  write  his  own  name,  and  that  he  found 
quite  enough  of  penmanship  for  all  the  business  of  life.  Still  he  valued 
education  highly,  but  thought  quite  enough  of  "  larning"  was  to  be 
acquired  at  a  village  school;  for  it  was  with  much  difficulty  he  could 
be  persuaded  to  let  Sally  spend  twelve  months  at  a  boarding-school, 
with  her  cousin,  llebecca  Lett,  the  daughter  of  the  widow,  who  was 
just  as  much  of  a  Quaker  as  her  brother-in-law.  Jachan's  education 
was,  consequently,  very  imperfect;  but  his  intercourse  with  the  better 
sort  of  young  men  in  the  neighbourhood  had  imparted  to  his  mind  a 
large  portion  of  that  polish,  which,  about  this  time,  made  its  way  into 
the  rural  districts  of  Ireland. 

Joss,  like  other  men,   had  his  liking^  and  his  partialities.     Mon 
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White  brought  him  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  once  or  twice  a 
week,  and,  in  return,  absorbed  a  reasonable  quantity  of  the  farmer's 
ale.  But  the  guest  who  pleased  him  most,  was  Captain  Meyler,  who, 
since  his  return  from  America,  had  been  an  every-day  guest  at 
Narristown,  without  ever  having  excited  Joss's  apprehension  for  the 
heart  of  his  loveiy  daughter.  Tlie  neighbours  thought  him  wilfully 
blind,  as  to  the  probable  consequences  of  an  intimacy  between  a  gay 
young  soldier  and  a  sprightly  unsophisticated  girl  of  nineteen. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  the  captain  had  returned  from  the  village 
of  Dunniore,  with  Sally  under  one  arm,  and  Rebecca  under  the  other, 
just  as  the  heir  of  Narristown,  and  his  friend,  Silly  Sparrow,  had 
arrived.  Joss  welcomed  the  stranger  in  his  usual  language,  being  a 
mixture  of  that  spoken  in  the  barony  of  Forth,  and  vulgar  English, 
"  Ich  (I)  am  glad  to  see  thee  by  (boy),"  said  he,  "  get  in  the  cuineal 
(corner)  and  heat  (warm)  thy  sill  (self)." 

Sil  did  not  exactly  comprehend  his  meaning,  but  as  he  was  always  in 
the  habit  of  "  making  himself  at  home,"  he  took  his  seat,  very  politely, 
by  the  side  of  the  fire,  in  the  neatly  sanded  parlour.  In  a  iew  minutes 
tea  and  slims  were  ready,  and  the  evening  was  spent  in  making 
enquiries  respecting  friends  in  Enniscorthy. 

About  nine  o'clock  Captain  Meyler  stood  up  to  depart ;  but,  be- 
fore he  had  bid  his  friends  good-night,  two  horsemen  were  heard 
galloping  into  the  bawn.  Instantly  the  parlour-door  flew  open,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Horseshaw  entered  in  the  utmost  agitation. 

"  Mr.  Lett,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  loyal  man." 

"  TJraph  !"  said  Joss. 

"  I  charge  you,  in  the  king's  name,  to  aid  and  assist  me,  one  of 
liis  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  in  apprehending  a  traitor." 

The  ladies  were  alarmed,  and  Sally  drew  near  Captain  Meyler; 
while  Sil  Sparrow  was  poised  upon  his  left  leg,  it  being  the  longest 
and  best. 

"  I  say  a  traitor,"  continued  the  reverend  magistrate. 

"  Lourd  bless  ous  !"  ejaculated  Joss. 

"  One  Lord  Edward  Eitzgerald,"  said  Mr.  Horseshaw. 

"  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald?"  repeated  Captain  Meyler,  in  surprise. 

*'  The  same,  sir.  Being  in  Wexford  to-day,  I  learnt  that  he  has 
absconded,  and  that  a  large  reward  is  offered  for  his  apprehension." 

"  Good  God  !"  said  tlie  captain ;  "  my  worthy  friend  !" 

*'  If  he  be  your  friend,"  returned  the  magistrate,  sneeringly,  "  per- 
haps you  will  be  glad  to  see  ,hira  ;  he  is  not  far  off;  for  myself  and 
servant  encountered  him  not  ten  minutes  since,  a  little  beyond  the 
mill.  Being  unprepared,  he  made  his  escape,  by  knocking  me  ofl"  my 
horse,  and  shooting  my  servant  through  the  head." 

*'  Gnde  bless  ous  !"  again  ejaculated  Joss. 

"  Did  he  wear  a  large  great-coat?"  inquired  Jachan  and  Sill,  in 
the  same  breath. 

"  He  did." 

"  And  a  handkerchief  over  his  chin  ?" 

"  Precisely." 

"  Then,"  said  Jachan,  *♦  'tie  the  very  man  we  travelled  with;  he 
rode  a  grey  horse  ?" 

"  Exactly." 

"  What  sized  man  might  he  be?"  inquired  Captain  Meyler. 

VOL.  I.  2  D 
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"  Of  large  stature,  full  six  feet  and  a  half  high,""  replied  Jachan. 

"  Then  rest  assured  it  is  not  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald/''  said  the 
captain,  in  exultation. 

"  Allov/  us,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  to  believe  our  own  eyes,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  testimony  o^  afrieud,  on  such  an  emergency,  I  call  upon 
you,"  he  continued,  "  to  aid  and  assist  me  in  executing-  my  duty." 

"  Umph  !"  said  Joss  ;  "  if  it  would  plaze  you  equally  as  well, 
we'd  as  soon  let  it  alone.  Mon  White,  in  the  kitchen  ourneal,  may  go 
if  he  likes ;  but  what  harm  if  this  Lord  what-you-calTim  would  save 
his  neck  from  the  gallows?" 

"  Shame,  father,"  said  Jachan  ;  then,  turning  to  Mr.  liorscshaw, 
he  continued,  "  V\e  been  made  a  loyal  man  in  Enniscorthy,  and  will 
aid  and  assist." 

"  Whust,  you  blaggard  !"  cried  Joss,  "  and  let  us  have  none  o"' 
your  nonsense." 

"  1  tell  you,  father,"  answered  Jachan,  "  I  am  an  admitted 
Orangeman,  and  will  aid  the  loyal  cause  against  Papists  and  traitors." 

Joss  raised  his  hands  in  amazement,  the  young  ladies  trembled, 
and  Captain  Meyler  smiled. 

"  Wont  you  come,  sir?"  inquired  the  magistrate  of  Mr.  Sparrow. 

Sil  replied  in  the  afiirmative,  and  accordingly  the  three  left  the 
parlour. 

"  I  must  follow,"  said  Captain  Meyler;  "perhaps  this  utlair  con- 
cerns me  personally." 


THE    CRITIC. — NO.  I. 
BY    RORY   O'roURKE,   ESQ. 

Gentle  reader.  I  am  no  snarling  critic — no  Zoilus,  who  would 
find  fault  Avith  an  Iliad.  There  is  no  gall  in  my  composition — no 
rankling  discontent  within  me,  to  make  me  look  through  a  false  me- 
dium at  the  world,  and  the  genius  which  ennobles  and  delights  it. — • 
"  Whatever  is,  is  best,"  with  a  slight  qualification,  is  my  creed  ;  for 
I  every  day  see  good  proceeding  from  evil,  like  mushrooms  spring- 
ing up  from  the  filthy  odours  of  a  heated  dunghill.  Could  1  print 
my  face,  you  would  ot  once  recognise  me  for  a  hearty  good  fellow  ; 
while  the  amplitude  of  my  forehetul,  and  the  stern  intelligence  of  my 
eye,  coiild  not  fail  to  impress  you  with  a  very  great  deference  for  my 
opinions.  Mj'  countryman,  Mr.  Shee,  has  painted  my  portrait, 
and,  in  his  wonted  fashion,  he  has  pictured  the  mind  in  the  face; 
but,  if  you  cannot  call  upon  the  artist,  I  shall  state  one  fact,  which 
must  convince  you,  that  authors  have  nothing  to  fear  from  my  ill-na- 
ture ; — I  never  sit  down  to  write  until  I  have  first  dined.  Is  not  this 
a  good  guarantee  for  the  impartiality  of  my  criticism  ?  Who  could 
give  pain  to  a  human  being  with  half  a  dozen  of  port — next  to  whis- 
key, I  like  port  best. — beiier-th  the  lining  of  his  waistcoat?  Not  one. 
The  Quarterly  articles  may  be  classed  anti  and  post  dinner  ones.  The 
first  betrays  the  state  of  the  writer's  digestive  organs,  and  the  others 
evince  a  bloated  stomach;  the  former  is  irascible,  the  latter  inflated. 
Ergo — the  censure  of  the  Quarterly  is  abortive,  and  its  praise  ill- 
judged. 

The  operation  of  physical  causes  is  likewise  obseivable  in  the 
JEdinburgh  Review.     The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  articles  are  always 
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distinguished  by  an  excess  of  good-nature,  created  by  good  wine; — it 
is  quite  evident  that  the  writer  bad  dined  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Jeffrey's  Literary  Essays;  but  you  cannot  peruse  a  single  page  of 
3I'Cullock's  Iiepetitio?{S  without  being  fidly  persuaded,  that  they  were 
penned  before  breakfast — before  the  worm  was  satisfied.  There  is 
all  the  narrowness  of  Scotch  economy  about  them  ;  while  they  betray, 
from  beginning  to  end,  that  disagreeable  littleness  of  mitsd  which  is 
found  only  in  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  practising  self-denial.  I 
would  bet  a  round  dozen,  that  M'Culloch  was  never  drunk  like  a 
gentleman  a  dozen  times  in  his  life  ! 

There  are  circumstances,  however,  beside  an  empty  stomach, 
which  dispose  men  to  ill-nature — to  be  hypercritical — to  evince  the 
quantity  of  biie  that  threw  them  into  the  critical  fever.  Such,  for 
instance,  as  a  gadding  wife — or,  maybe,  a  scliool.  Your  schoolmas- 
ter is  alv/ays  an  irritable  animal — vide  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  on 
Br.  Lingard's  History  of  England,  written  by  Doctor  Allen,  of  Dul- 
wich  College. 

But  still,  the  stomach  is  the  critic's  i)arometer.  Look  at  the  Vfest- 
minster  Review.  The  writers  are  all  radicals — all  water-drinkers  ! — 
Does  not  this  fact  prove  my  theory.  Here,  then,  Pat,  you  scoun- 
drel, tell  Mrs.  O'Rourke  to  send  me  another  bottle.  Now  let  me  go 
methodically  through  this  pile  of  new  books  before  Kie.  Plenty  of 
trash  amongst  them,  but  let  me  select  the  best. 

The  Golden  Violet.* — Sweet  songstress  of  Cockney  land,  thou 
art  yo'jug,  beautiful,  and  talented — be-praised,  but  not  spoiled  ;  for, 
dear  girl,  thou  hast  already  learned  !iow  insubstantial  is  that  praise 
whicli  the  silly  and  the  selfish  administer,!  and,  no  doubt,  thou  art 
by  this  time  persuaded,  that  wreaths  of  laurel  are  neither  as  becoming 
nor  as  graceful  as  those  clusters  of  natural  curls  which  play  upon 
thy  thoughtful  brow.  But  be  not  dismayed,-— the  age  of  chivalry  has 
not  departed  ;  there  are  bright  swords  and  warm  hearts  that  wouhl 
still  assist  the  cause  of  innocent  women ;  but  the  reptiles  v.'ho  have 
hissed  at  thy  fair  fame,  ov/e  their  security  to  their  insignificance. + 
Were  they  gentlemen,  T  should  chastise  them  myself. 

*  Longman  and  Co.  London. 

■j-  Now,  although  Mr.  Jerdan,  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  has  been  the 
most  copious  in  his  panygerics  on  Miss  Landon's  poetry,  it  does  not  appear  that 
his  encomiums  were  insmcere.  He  certainly  assigned  her  a  pre-eminence  to 
which  she  was  not  entitled;  but,  unlike  many  of  his  coteraporanes,  his  opinions 
have  been  consistent,  and,  if  he  erred,  it  appears  to  be  only  in  judgment,  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  here  his  error  has  the  merit  of  being  amiaijJe.  Of  Mr. 
Jerdan  I  know  nothing  personally.  He  once  damned  a  little  work  of  mine;  but 
still,  I  must  say,  that  there  are  as  many  good  qualifications  about  Mr.  Jerdan  as 
ever  I  knew  a  critic  to  possess ;  he  has  uniformly  been  the  first  to  do  justice  to 
obscure  merit,  and  I  could,  irom  my  own  knowledge,  enumerate  many  instances 
of  his  disinterested  services  in  this  respect.  The  talented  Irishman  who  wrote 
under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Fitzadam,  found  in  Mr.  Jerdan  a  warm  admirer, 
when  none  other  would  notice  his  productions ;  and,  I  believe,  the  Literary 
Gazette  was  the  first  to  biing  the  author  of  Dartmoor  honourably  before  the 
public.  Such  conduct  is  entitled  to  praise ;  and  I  have  yet  to  learn,  if  the  Exa- 
miner newspaper,  whose  enmity  to  Mr.  Jerdan  is  personal,  has  done  as  much. 

X  I  am  grieved  to  say,  that  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  Miss  Landon's 
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L.  E.  L.,  alias  Miss  Landou,  is  a  very  young  girl,  who  writes  pretty 
poetry,  but — no;  I  shall  not  litid  fault;  I  once  described  her  style 
as  "  sing  sang  song,"  but  then  the  article  in  which  this  occurs  was 
written  before  dinner.  It  was  not  just.  Iler  poetry  is  at  least  full 
of  images,  beautiful  and  poetical;  and,  though  her  muse  is  not  under 
the  constraint  of  Moore's,  nor  so  sedate  as  Hemans's,  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  L.  E.  L.  is  not  twenty  years  of  age!  Only  think  of  that 
while  you  are  perusing  the  volume  before  me,  and  you  are  a  clay-cold- 
hearted  mortal  if  you  do  not  admit  that  the  lovely  authoress  is  an 
extraordinary  girl — a  talented  girl,  and  one  from  whom  much  may  be 
expected.  With  the  exception  of  a  little  fatiguing  monotony  in  her 
style  of  versification,  the  poetry  of  her  Golden  Violet  will  be  perused 
with  much  delight,  by  those  who  have  souls  capable  of  appreciating 
that  beautiful  imagery  which  Miss  Landon's  muse  scatters  around 
with  graceful  profusion. 

"  The  title  of  the  Golden  Violet,"  says  Miss  Landon,  "  is  taken 
from  the  festival  alluded  to  in  the  close  of  the  Troubadour.  There 
are  various  accounts  of  the  origin  of  this  metrical  composition ;  the 
one  from  which  my  idea  was  principally  taken,  is  that  mentioned  by 
Warton."  To  Warton,  therefore,  I  refer  the  reader  for  further  par- 
ticulars, merely  observing,  that  the  Golden  Violet  is  the  prize  for 
which  the  minstrels  of  the  dift'erent  nations  contend,  at  a  festival  held 
on  the  1st  of  May,  in  Provence.  The  court  is  filled  with  trouba- 
dours from  Italy,  minnesingers  from  Germany,  minstrels  from  France, 
and  bards  from  Ireland  and  Scotland : 

•'  Sunny  and  blue  was  the  minstrel's  eye, 
Like  the  lake  when  noontide  is  passing  by  ; 
And  his  hair  fell  down  in  its  golden  rings. 
As  bright  and  as  soft  as  his  own  harp-strings  ; 
Yet  w^ith  somewhat  wild  upon  lip  and  clieek, 
As  forth  the  enthusiast  spirit  would  break. 
To  wander  at  times  through  earth  and  air. 
And  feed  upon  all  the  wonders  there. 
A  changeful  prelude  his  light  notes  rung. 
As  remembering  all  they  had  ever  sung : 
Now  the  deep  numbers  rolled  along. 
Like  the  fiery  sweep  of  a  battle  song; 
Now  sad,  yet  bold,  as  those  numbers  gave 
Their  last  farewell  to  the  victor's  grave ; 
Then  was  it  soft  and  low,  as  it  brought 
The  depths  of  the  maiden's  lovelorn  thought: — 
Harp  of  Erin !  hath  song  a  tone 
Not  to  thy  gifted  numbers  known  ? — 
But  the  latest  touch  was  light  and  calm. 
As  the  voice  of  a  hymn,  the  night-falling  balm; 
Holy  and  sweet,  as  its  music  were  given 
Less  from  a  vision  of  earth  than  of  heaven." 


vile  calumniators  was  an  Irishman ;  but  let  me  add,  by  way  of  palliation,  that  he 
is  a  contributor  to  Blackwood's  Magazine.  Long  habits  of  indecent  ribaldry  and 
profaneness  seem  to  have  subdued  that  tone  of  chivtilry  so  natural  to  the  "  sons 
of  the  sod,"  This  is  the  wretch  whose  forgery  in  the  "  John  Bull  Magazine,  " 
relative  to  Lord  and  Lady  Byron,  disgusted  every  well-regulated  mind. 
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A  very  pretty  description  of  an  Irish  bard  ;  but  let  us  listen  to  his 
Legend  of  O'Donoghue  : 


"  Rose  up  the  young  moon  ;  back  she 

flung 
The  veil  of  clouds  that  o'er  her  hung : 
Thus  would  fair  maiden  fling  aside 
Her  bright  curls  in  their  golden  pride ; 
On  pass'd  she  through  the  sky  of  blue. 
Lovelier  as  she  pass'd  it  grew ; 
At  last  her  gentle  smiles  awake 
The  silence  of  the  azure  lake. 
Lighted  to  silver,  waves  arise. 
As  conscious  of  her  radiant  eyes. 
Hark !  floats  around  it  music's  tone. 
Sweeter  than  mortal  ear  hath  known : 
Such,    when  the  sighing    night-wind 

grieves 
Amid  the  rose's  ruby  leaves. 
Conscious  the  nightingale  is  nigh. 

That  too  soon  his  reluctant  wing 
Must  rival  song  and  rival  sigh 

To  his  own  fair  flower  bring ; 
Such  as  the  lute,  touch'd  by  no  hand 

Save  by  an  angel's,  wakes  and  weeps  j 
Such  is  the  sound  that  now  to  land 

From  the  charmed  water  sweeps. 
Around  the  snowy  foam- wreaths  break, 
The  spirit  band  are  on  the  lake. 
First,  a  gay  train  form'd  of  the  hues 
Of  morning  skies  and  morning  dews : 
A  saffron-light  around  them  play'd. 
As  eve's  last  cloud  with  them  delay'd ; 
Such  tints,  when  gazing  from  afar, 
The  dazed  eye  sees  in  midnight  star. 
They  scatter'd  flowers,  and  the  stream 

Grew  like  a  garden,  each  small  billow 
Shining  with  the  crimson  gleam 

The  young  rose  flung  upon  its  pillow; 
And  from  their  hands,  and  from  their 

hair. 
Blossoms  and  odours  fiU'd  the  air; 
And  some  of  them  bore  wreathed  shells. 
Blush-dyed,  from  their  coral  cells. 
Whence  the  gale  at  twilight  brought 
The  earliest  lesson  music  caught : 
And  gave  they  now  the  sweetest  tone. 
That  unto  sea-born  lyre  was  known ; 
For  they  were  echoes  to  the  song 

That  from  spirit  lips  was  fleeting. 
And  the  wind  bears  no  charm  along 

Such  as  the  shell  and  voices  meeting. 
On  pass'd  they  to  the  lulling  tune, 
Meet  pageant  for  the  lady  moon. 
A  louder  sweep  the  music  gave : 
The  chieftain  of  the  charmed  wave, 
Graceful  upon  his  steed  of  snow. 
Rises  from  his  blue  halls  below ; 
And  rode  he  like  a  victor  knight 
Thrice  glorious  in  his  arms  of  light. 


But,  oh !  the  look  his  features  bear 

Was  not  what  living  warriors  wear ; 

The  glory  of  his  piercing  eye 

Was  not  that  of  mortality ; 

Earth's  cares  may  not  such  calm  allow, 

Man's  toil  is  written  on  his  brow : 

But  here  the  face  was  passionless. 

The  holy  peace  of  happiness. 

With  that  grave  pity  spirits  feel 

In  watching  over  human  weal ; 

An  awful  beauty  round  him  shone 

But  for  the  good  to  look  upon. 

Close  by  his  side  a  maiden  rode. 

Like  spray  her  wliite  robe  round  her 

flow'd ; 
No  rainbow  hues  about  her  clung. 
Such  as  the  other  maidens  flung ; 
And  her  hair  hath  no  summer  crown. 
But  its  long  tresses,  floating  down. 
Are  like  a  veil  of  gold,  which  cast 
A  simshine  to  each  wave  that  past. 
She  was  not  like  the  rest :  her  cheek 

Was    pale  and  pure  as  moonlight 
snows ; 
Her  lip  had  only  the  faint  streak 

The  bee  loves  in  the  early  rose ; 
And  her  dark  eye  had  not  tlie  blue 

The  others  had  clear,  wild,  and  bright; 
But  floating  starry,  as  it  drew 

Its  likeness  from  the  radiant  night  j 
And  more  she  drew  my  raised  eye 
Than  the  bright  shadows  passing  by; 
A  meeker  air,  a  gentler  smile, 
A  timid  tenderness  the  while. 
Held  sympathy  of  heart,  and  told 
The  lady  was  of  eartiily  mould. 
Blush'd  the  first  blush  of  coming  day. 
Faded  the  fairy  band  away. 
They  pass'd,  and  only  left  behind 
A  lingering  fragrance  on  the  wind. 
And  on  the  lake,  their  haunted  home. 
One  long  white  wreath  of  silver  foam. 
Heard  I,  in  each  surrounding  vale. 
What  was  that  mortal  maiden's  tale  : 
Last  of  her  race,  a  lonely  flower. 
She  dwelt  within  their  ruin'd  tower. 
Orphan,  Avithout  one  link  to  bind 
Nature's  affection  to  her  kind  ! 
She  grew  up  a  neglected  child. 
As  pure,  as  beautiful,  as  wild. 
As   the  field-flowers  which   were  for 

years 
Her  only  comrades  aiid  compeers. 
Time  pass'd,  and  she,  to  woman  grown. 
Still,  like  a  wood-bird,  dwelt  alone. 
Save  that,  beside  a  peasant's  hearth. 
Tales  of  the  race  which  gave  her  birth 
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Would  sometimes  win  the  maiden's  ear;  She  saw  them  ere  they  gain'd  her  seat. 

And  once,  in  a  worst  hour  of  fear,  Ah !  safety  may  slie  gain  ? 

When  tlie  red  fever  raged  around.  Though  mountain   deer  be  not  more 

Her  place  beside  the  couch  was  found  fleet. 

Of  sickness;  and  her  patient  care.  Yet  here  flight  is  in  vain. 

And  soothing  look,  and  holy  prayer.  The  lake — oh,  it  is  there  to  save .' 

And  skill  in  herbs,  had  power  sublime  She  plunges — is  it  to  a  grave  ? 

Upon  the  sutferer's  weary  time:  Moons  waned;  again  is  come  the  night 

But,  saving  these,  her  winter  day  When  sprites  are  free  for  earthly  sight. 

Was  pass'd  within  the  ruins  grey ;  They  see  the  mortal  maiden  ride 

And  ever  summer  noons  were  spent  In  honour  by  the  chieftain's  side. 

Beside  the  charmed  lake,  and  there  So  beautiful,  so  free  from  sin. 

Her  voice  its  silver  sweetness  sent  Worthy  was  slie  such  boon  to  win  : 

To  mingle  with  the  air.  The  spirit  race  that  floated  round 

Thus  time  pass'd  on.     At  length,  one  Were  not  more  pure,  more  stainless 

day  found : 

Beside  her  favourite  haunt  she  lay.  Her  utmost  loveliness  and  grace 

When  rush'd  some  band  who  wish'd  to  Were  sole  signs  of  lier  human  race ; 

make  Happy,  thus  freed  from  earthly  thrall. 

Her  prisoner  for  her  beauty's  sake.  She  skims  the  lake,  fairest  of  all." 

This,  surely,  deserved  the  prize;  and,  as  the  fair  minstrel  has  left 
the  decision  to  her  readers,  my  countrymen,  no  doubt,  will  allot  the 
golden  violet  to  the  Bard  of  Erin. 

Confessions  of  an  Old  Bachelor.* — How  disagreeable, 
after  having  parted  v/ith  a  young  lady  all  smiles  and  loveliness, 
to  meet  with  that  personification  of  male  misery,  an  old  bachelor. 
Nothing  could  warm  this  fellow  into  even  a  momentary  happiness  ; 
nor  wine,  nor  any  thing  else,  could  ever  make  him  gay ;  he  moves 
about,  a  kind  of  living  knome — unhappy  himself,  and  endeavouring 
to  destroy  the  happiness  of  others.  He  comes  like  a  blight  upon  the 
pastimes  of  the  young,  and  a  shadow  upon  the  enjoyments  of  the  old. 
He  is  of  a  class  sxii  generis,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  claim  relation- 
ship with  either  sex", — both  abhor  him:  and,  why  not?  Just  hear  how 
the  bear  growls  : 

"  Why  is  it  that  I  am  pensive  in  the  heart  of  gaiety,  dull  amid  all  the  Inislle 
and  energy  of  hfe,  isolated  among  thousands?  The  answer  is  plain,  easy,  ana  in- 
telligible :  I  am  an  old  bachelor  in  the  middle  of  London.  I  live  on  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  year  to  year,  in  a  horrible  monotonous  routine,  v/ithout  jjossessing 
one  single  human  object  of  solicitude,  and  as  little  cared  for  myself  as  I  care  about 
others.  In  my  time,  I  have  liked  many,  disliked  more,  and  despised  more  still ; 
hated  one,  and  loved  one.  Those  whom  it  is  customary  to  c^W  friends  I  have  long 
ago  lost;  and  I  now  stand  alone  m  this  wide  reckless  region  ofhumanity.  I  have 
no  friend — I  pay  attention  to  few — for  none  do  1  entertain  afi'ection.  I  am  soli- 
tary, morose,  eccentric,  peevish,  nervous,  envious,  sensitive,  censorious  ;  in  truth, 
a  strange  and  unhappy  being.  Some  excuse  might  be  alleged  for  the  contraction 
of  so  many  unfortunate  qualities  :  I  might  with  justice  attribute  them  to  the  efiiscts 
of  disappointment — to  habits,  too,  of  procrastination.  On  these  peculiar  heads  I 
shall  enlarge  more  hereafter  :  the  statements  I  make  at  present  are  but  prelimi- 
nary, rouglily  advanced,  and  concisely.  In  fact,  the  awkwardness  which,  to  a 
certain  degree,  I  feel,  in  laying  before  the  world  the  career  of  my  life,  and  the  na- 
ture of  my  disposition,  is  yet  to  be  broken;  and  wliat  I  utter,  I  utter  shyly,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  repugnance.  I  am  exactly  in  the  condition  of  a  peevish  patient, 
who  is  about  to  swallow  his  medicine  :  he  nauseates  tlie  draught,  yet  feels  himself 
necessitated  to  drink  it." 

*  Colburn,  London,  1827. 
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This  simile,  by  the  way,  is  as  old  as  Tasso  at  least,  but  good  enough 
in  an  old  bachelor.  Modern  improvement,  which  enables  a  cock- 
ney to  visit  Greenwich  or  Highgate  once  a  year  without  being  stopped 
by  a  footpad,  fills  the  bachelor  with  horror  :  . 

"  Uh  !  people  talk  of  the  niiieteenth  century  being  so  superior  to  the  eightegnthj 
I  hate  to  hear  such  nonsense; — no  sucli  thing — don't  think  so.  They  prate  about 
modern  improvements,  while  so  many  ancient  prejudices  are  still  suffered  to  exist, 
ay,  and  strengthen  every  day.  I  hate  to  hear  such  stuff!  Let  them  talk  of  im- 
provements when  the  barbarities  and  absurdities  of  their  laws  are  abolished  ;  when 
the  quackery  of  their  systems  of  public  education  is  at  an  end;  vv^hen  their  illibe- 
I'alityin  sundry  political  tenets  is  exploded. 

"  O,  heavens  !  what  a  din  !  what  a  rattling  those  odious  stages  make  !  There 
never  was  any  thing  so  bad  as  this  in  my  time;  none  of  these  shoals  of  vile  lum- 
bering vehicles,  charged  and  surcharged  with  their  greasy  cargoes  of  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  snutfmongers,  rumbling  everlastingly  to  Greenwich,  Putney,  Acton, 
Camberwell,  and  Lambeth.  No,  no ! — there  were  no  short  stages  then  to  stun 
one  at  this  rate;  no!  things  were  much  better,  I  say,  in  my  time.  Uh  !  this 
comes  of  tlie  horrid  population  that  spreads  so  every  day ;  and  with  it,  the  pro- 
gress of  building  :  why,  both  tlie  one  and  the  other  are  the  greatest  nuisances  in 
the  world,  if  they  are  to  entail  on  one  the  pest  of  these  vile  rattling  stage-coaches. 
Then  they  talk  of  Macadam's  roads  !  fools  ;  why,  they  run  a  chance  of  havino- 
their  necks  broken  every  time  they  travel  over  one  of  them.  What  coachman,  I 
should  like  to  know,  can  stop  a  carriage,  can  pull  up  four  tearing  horses,  over 
one  of  these  boasted  *  smooth  as  bowling-green'  roads?  Pshaw!  nonsense!  he 
can't  do  it:  they  might  as  well  talk  of  being  able  to  check  a  man  at  full  speed  in 
the  middle  of  a  slide.  They  must  have  their  necks  broken  :  and  they  deserve  it 
— it  is  all  their  own  fault.  Then  they  talk  about  being  able  to  cross  Ilounslow 
or  Blackheath,  without  being  robbed  as  formerly.  Addle-headed  boobies  !  why 
do  they  only  look  on  one  side  of  a  question  ? — don't  they  see,  that  if  there  is 
less  thieving  in  the  open  way,  there  is  more  in  private  dwelling-liouses.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  mighty  blessings  of  modern  improvements  !  this  is  the  superi- 
ority of  the  nineteenth  over  the  eighteenth  century  !  A  pest  on  sucli  nonsense, 
and  on  the  buildings,  and  population,  and  coaches,  and  Macadam  and  all !" 

Good  meat  can't  stop  his  mouth,  it  appears,  unless  it  be  served  on 
trenchers : 

"  What  has  become  of  the  plain,  thick,  yellow  dishes  of  delf,  from  which  we 
used  at  onetime  to  dine?  gone!  gone!  A  man's  attention  is  called  from  tlie 
food  before  him,  to  gaze  upon  the  green  and  gold,  or  blue  and  vv'hite  service  upon 
which  it  is  placed  ;  to  abandon  the  contents  of  his  plate,  in  order  to  discuss  tiie 
beauties  of  the  Wedgwood  ware,  or  Flight  and  Barr's  china,  in  which  they  are 
placed.  There  are  no  quietly-burning,  oil-fed  lamps  in  the  streets,  but  flaring, 
flashing,,  gas-lights,  to  dazzle  one,  enough  to  occasion  blindness  or  distraction, 
and  almost  to  roast  tiie  meat  in  the  butchers'  shops." 

A  man  like  this  is  incurably  miserable,  and  his  ravings  form  no  bad 
comment  on  the  Political  Economy  of  Parson  Malthus.  Hie  to  the 
church,  my  young  readers,  and  get  married  as  fast  as  you  can  :  there 
may  be  some  lighting  and  scratching  in  wedlock,  but  celibacy  has 
not  even  the  advantage  of  such  domestic  excitation.  The  work  is  well 
written,  and  evinces  a  mind  of  much  acuteness  and  observation,  but  I 
cannot  pronounce  it  either  useful  or  entertaining. 

The  BuRiNiESS  War.* — Heaven  bless  the  monk  who  invented 
gunpowder !  The  "  villanous  saltpetre"  has  done  more  for  civiliza- 
tion than  the  mariner's  compass  itself.     Friar  Bacon,  it  is  said,  and 

*  MuiTay,  London,  1827. 
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said  by  way  of  eulo8;y,  was  acquainted  with  the  process,  but  kept  the 
discovery,  tVoni  motives  of  humanity,  a  secret.  Short-sighted  huma- 
nity !  Why,  every  thing  that  elevates  the  civilized  above  the  barba- 
rous man,  is  a  blessing*— a  two-fold  blessing;  it  preserves  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  one,  and  ultimately  liberates  the  other  from  savage 
pursuits  and  savage  likings.  Had  the  Romans  known  the  uses  of 
gunpowder,  the  Goths  and  Vandals  had  never  overrun  Europe.  The 
"  villauous  saltpetre"  has  made  war  a  science ;  it  renders  success 
more  dependent  upon  art — upon  discipline,  than  upon  physical 
force ;  it  no  longer  gives  a  decided  advantage  to  bone  and  sinew, 
for  mind  alone  can  secure  a  triumph.  The  dominions  of  civilized 
man  are  thereby  rendered  invulnerable.  No  Goths  shall  ever  again 
banish  peace  from  our  homes,  religion  from  our  altars,  nor  science 
from  our  schools.  Gunpowder  has  made  knowledge  imperishable, 
while  it  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  humanity.  Strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, it  is,  nevertheless,  quite  true,  that  gunpowder  has  proved  the 
best  friend  of  humanity;  for  more  men  were  killed  in  the  wars  of  Cit- 
sar  and  Fompey,  during  a  brief  period,  than  fell  during  several  years 
on  the  peninsula.  In  one  word,  the  barbarians  were  generally  victo- 
rious over  civilized  man  previous  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 
Blessings  on  you,  therefore,  for  a  "  villanous  saltpetre!" 

Whoever  wishes  to  estimate  fully  the  blessinge  of  gunpowder, 
should  carefully  read  the  well-written  volume  before  me.  They  will 
learn,  with  astonishmeni,  that  two  thousand  soldiers,  Europeans  and 
Asiatics,  commanded  by  a  British  officer,  penetrated  several  hundred 
miles  into  a  country,  defended  by  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  of  the 
best  troops  of  the  oriental  world,  and,  after  encountering  unheard-of 
difficulties,  con.pelled  the  monarch,  who  styles  himself  "  Lord  of 
earth  and  air,"  to  sign  an  inglorious  peace.  Nothing  I  ever  read 
displays,  more  forcibly,  the  omnipotence  of  mind  over  brute  force; 
and,  be  it  remembered,  the  Burmese  understood  the  use  of  gunpow- 
der, but  they  wanted  science.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  the 
Burmese  are  imbecile  worshippers  of  an  atrocious  Brama.  Hear 
Major  Snodgrass : 

"  Unshackled  by  the  caste  of  the  Hindoo,  or  the  creed  of  the  intolerant  Mus- 
sulman, but  free  from  religious  prejudice,  and  proud  of  himself  and  of  the  land 
that  gave  him  birth,  the  Burmese  is  ready  to  receive  any  change  which  would 
tend  to  raise  him  in  the  scale  of  civilized  society  :  so  slight,  indeed,  is  their  regard 
for  their  present  code  of  worship,  that  it  has  often  been  remarked,  and  not  with- 
out strong  and  weighty  reason,  that  the  king  of  Ava  could,  by  a  simple  order, 
change  the  religion  of  the  nation  without  a  murmur  being  heard.  Five  months 
of  uninterrupted  tranquillity  gave  us,  for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  of  forming 
some  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Ava;  and,  al- 
though some  allowance  may  fairly  be  made  for  the  restraint  which  the  presence 
of  a  victorious  enemy  may  be  presumed  to  have  imposed  upon  the  development 
of  the  national  character,  our  experience,  at  least,  warrants  the  assertion,  that  in 
his  private  and  domestic  habits  and  deportment,  the  Burmese  evinces  little  of  the 
arrogance,  cruelty,  or  vice,  which  have  made  him  so  justly  an  object  of  fear  and 
hatred  to  the  surrounding  nations,  to  whom  he  is  only  known  as  a  sanguinary  and 
ferocious  warrior,  carrying  havoc  and  destruction  into  free  and  unoffending 
states,  at  the  command  of  a  grasping  and  ambitious  tyrant. 

"  Born  a  soldier,  the  Burmese  is  accustomed,  from  his  earliest  years,  to  consi- 
der war  and  foreign  conquest  as  his  trade,  and  the  plunder  of  the  countries  he  in- 
vades as  the  fair  and  legitimate  reward  of  his  toil  :  he  seldom  gives  or  receives 
quarter  from  his  enemies  ;  and  while  on  foreign  service,  is  ever  but  too  ready  to 
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execute  the  cruel  orders  of  his  chiefs,  whose  polic}'  it  is  to  extirpate  all  who  are 
likely  to  be  troublesome,  and  to  impress  those  whom  policy  leads  them  to  spare, 
with  a  wholesome  and  deep-rooted  terror  for  the  Burmhan  arras.  Guided  by 
leaders,  whose  barbarous  ideas  of  successful  warfare  consist  in  laying  waste  an 
enemy's  country,  and  whose  fame  and  rewards  are  measured  by  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy  that  are  slain  or  carried  into  bondage,  it  too  frequently  follows,  that 
the  soldiers,  leaving  the  best  and  kindest  feelings  of  their  heart  in  the  cottage  that 
contains  their  family,  and  forgetting  every  feeling  of  humanity,  as  a  duty,  pursue, 
with  reckless  indifference,  every  species  of  cruelty  and  excess,  among  the  unfortu- 
nate people  who  have  experienced  the  awful  visitation  of  a  Burmese  army. 
When  engaged  in  offensive  warfare,  which  in  their  native  quarrels  has  generally 
been  the  case,  the  Burmese  is  arrogant,  bold,  and  daring  :  possessed  of  strength 
and  activity  superior  to  all  his  neighbours,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue, 
his  movements  are  rapid,  and  his  perseverance  in  overcoming  obstacles,  almost 
irresistible  :  possessed,  too,  of  superior  science  and  ability  in  their  peculiar  sys^ 
tem  of  fighting,  he  had  seldom  met  his  equal  in  the  field,  or  even  experienced 
serious  resistance  in  the  numerous  conquests  which  of  late  years  had  been  added 
to  the  empire,  until  the  increasing  arrogance  and  aggressions  of  his  government 
brought  him,  at  last,  in  contact  with  an  enemy  of  a  very  different  description  from 
any  he  had  yet  contended  with,  and  presented  his  military  character  in  a  different 
light,  divested  of  the  glare  which  victory  and  success  had  long  shed  around  it." 

When  the  battle  is  over,  they  seem  to  resume  the  characteristics 
of  their  country,  gentleness  and  indolence  : 

"  Our  previous  opinion  of,  and  limited  acquaintance  with  the  people,  certainly 
had  not  prepared  us  to  anticipate  the  tranquil  and  quiet  conduct  which  now  dis- 
tinguished them  in  their  domestic  character ;  nor  was  the  Prome  population  ex- 
clusively composed  of  the  quiet  and  unwarlike  part  of  the  nation  :  many,  indeed, 
a  great  proportion  of  the  men,  had  borne  arms  against  us ;  and  it  was  not  until  satis- 
fied of  the  folly  and  vanity  of  contending  longer,  that  they  had  escaped  from 
their  chiefs,  and  retired,  with  their  families,  under  our  protection. 

"  At  home,  the  Burmese,  probably  owing  to  his  military  habits,  is  decidedly 
lazy,  and  averse  to  work — to  his  shame,  allowing,  or  rather  compelling  his  wife, 
to  toil  hard  for  the  support  of  his  family,  while  he  passes  his  time  in  idleness, 
smoking  or  chewing  betel,  the  favourite  pastime  of  natives  of  all  ranks ;  his  wants, 
however,  are  few  and  simple;  rice,  and  a  little  pickled  fish,  constitute  the  chief 
articles  of  food,  while  water  is  his  only  drink:  naturally  good-humoured  and  con- 
tented, he  seems  happy  and  resigned,  bearing  all  the  oppressions,  to  which  he 
may  be  subjected,  with  apathy  and  indifference ;  and  in  his  own  house  he  is  kind 
and  affectionate  to  his  children,  seldom  evincing  anger  or  ill-treatment  to  any 
member  of  his  family.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  the  Burmese  are  little 
guided  or  restrained  in  their  conduct  and  actions  by  any  moral  principle ;  selling 
their  daughters,  even  to  strangers,  is  a  common  practice  among  them  ;  nor  does 
the  transaction  reflect  either  disgrace  or  shame  on  the  parties  concerned.  Govern- 
ment, upon  political  grounds,  strictly  prohibits  any  woman  from  being  allowed 
to  leave  the  country ;  and  the  unhappy  females,  who  are  sacrificed  to  this  dis- 
graceful custom,  generally  return  to  their  families,  in  no  way  slighted  or  degraded, 
but  more  frequently  as  objects  of  envy,  from  the  little  stock  of  wealth  they  bring 
back  with  them. 

"  It  has  often  been  objected  to  the  Burmese,  that  they  are  given  to  pilfering, 
lying,  and  dissimulation,  as  well  as  insolent  and  overbearing  to  strangers ;  but  the 
remark  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  confined  to  the  numerous  government  func- 
tionaries and  their  followers,  with  whom  every  town  and  village  in  the  kingdom 
abounds :  they  are,  indeed,  a  vile  race,  who  exist  by  fraud  and  oppression,  and 
who,  upon  numerous  pretences,  no  matter  how  frivolous,  are  always  ready  to  rob 
and  plunder  all  who  come  within  the  influence  of  their  authority  :  the  poor  peo- 
ple, on  the  contrary,  by  far  the  best  part  of  the  nation,  are  frank  and  hospitab'.e, 
and  by  no  means  deficient  in  qualities  which  would  do  honour  to  more  civilized 
nations.  They,  very  generally,  can  read  and  write ;  are  acute,  intelligent,  and 
observing ;  and,  although  frequently  impressed  with  high  notions  of  their  own 
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sovereign  and  country,  show  no  illiberality  to  strangers  or  foreigners  who  reside 
among  them.  In  a  word,  to  sum  up  their  character,  their  virtues  are  their  own, 
and  their  faults  and  vices  those  of  education,  Mid  the  pernicious  influence  of  a 
cruel  and  despotic  government." 

The  Burmese  will  one  day,  and  that  ere  long,  be  a  great  people. 
The  visit  of  the  British  troops  will  eventuate  in  their  becoming  a 
polished  nation. 

The  Present  State  of  Colombia.* — This  volume  contains 
nothing  new,  except  the  following  remark  upon  Captain  Head's  beef- 
and-water  diet: — 

*'  In  a  late  interesting  and  amusing  publication,  I  have  observed  that  its  gal- 
lant author  is  a  great  eulogist  of  his  beef-and-water  diet,  and  imagines  that  it 
enabled  him  to  support  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  fatigue ;  I  have  myself 
tried  it  for  some  months,  but  have,  by  no  means,  formed  so  favourable  an 
opinion  of  it.  Being  of  a  tolerably  good  constitution,  it  never  produced  any 
injurious  efiects  upon  me,  but  I  have  seen  hundreds  die  under  it;  and  I  must 
confess,  that  I  myself  feel  in  better  health,  and  more  invigorated,  when  I  have 
taken  a  good  beefsteak,  with  all  its  regular  appurtenances,  and  a  pint  of  wine,  in 
a  coiTee-house  in  London,  than  I  ever  did  after  having  partaken  of  the  finest 
bullock,  or  the  piuest  stream,  which  ever  fed  or  flowed  in  the  forests  of  South 
America." 

Eccentric  Talks.* — We  have  lately  been  inundated  with  Ger- 
man tales,  surfeited  Avith  German  horrors,  and  posed  with  learned 
critiques  on  German  writers,  and  why  ?  Because  it  was  the  fashion  ; 
it  looked  critical  and  learned  to  admire  the  gloomy  imagination, 
the  unnatural  productions,  of  the  German  school ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  press  has  been  active  in  propagating  the  druid<en  conceptions  of 
writers  who,  unable  to  paint  nature  as  she  is,  have  had  recourse  to 
nursery  melodramas,  and,  for  a  time,  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  the 
admiration  of  children  of  a  larger  growth.  But  these  giants  and 
demons  cannot  much  longer  keep  possession  of  the  usurped  field  in 
literature.  Good  sense  must  rout  tiiem,  and  the  author  of  Eccentric 
Tales,  Alfred  Crowquill,  Esq.,  has  called  in  the  most  powerful  and 
sarcastic  ridicule,  to  the  aid  of  common  sense.  The  better  to  effect 
his  purpose,  Mr.  Crowquill,  has  had  recourse  to  that  great  enemy  of 
ennui  and  blue  devils,  George  Cruikshank. 

Put  your  hands  to  your  side,  gentle  reader, — fix  your  person  firmly 
on  your  chair,  unloosen  your  waistcoat  and  cravat,  and,  if  there  be 
any  viands  on  the  table,  withdraw  three  feet  at  least,  lest  you  upset  it 
with  an  excess  of  risibility  and  its  consequent  motion  of  the  lirnbs  and 
nerves,  while  I  point  out  to  you  one  or  two  of  the  inimitable  illustra- 
tions in  the  work  before  me.  Look  here ! — behold  Tunbelly  and 
Knitting-needle  in  the  act  of  dreaming  ;  what  complacency  is  seated 
on  their  contented  visages !  What  a  length  of  leg  the  Troubadour 
has  gotten  !  What  a  fat,  squst,  well  capon-iined  junk  of  a  fellow 
our  Tunbelly  is  !  But  see  the  personification  of  the  vision  in  the 
clouds !  The  interior  of  the  moon  in  the  Drury  Lane  pantomime  is 
nothing  to  it;  the  wood-cuts  in  poor  Robin's  Almanack  are  not  half 
as  ominous. 

But  turn  over  six  leaves,  and  lo !  you  see  the  said  Tunbelly  and 
Knitting-needle  serenading  a  German  castle — for  no  lady  appears : 

*  Murray,  London,  1827.  t  Robins  and  Co.,  London,  1827. 
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tlie  one,  breathing  his  very  soul  in  melody;  and  the  other  keeping 
time  on  an  old  guitar!  Again,  you  have  only  to  turn  over  live 
beautifuily  printed  leaves,  and  you  come  to  the  duel — and  then  to 
the — here,  take  the  bo(ik  yourself,  I  cannot  describe  it.  The  illus- 
trations are  the  very  perfection  of  burlesque;  and  the  tale  is — take 
the  first  chapter  of  the  iifth  book  as  a  specimen; 

There !   did  you  ever  read  any  thing  half  so  eloquent.      The  work 
is  only  three  and  sixpence — send  to  your  bookseller. 

Rev.  Mr.  Smyth's  Skrmon.*  On  Christmas  morning  last, 
with  Mrs.  O'llourke  on  my  left,  and  a  string  of  young  O'Rourkes  on 
my  right,  I  left  Bedford  Square;  and,  after  winding  my  way  through 
Soho  Square,  found  myself,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  seated  in  the 
beautiful  tri!>une  of  St.  Patrick's  Chapel.  The  service,  on  this  day 
of  the  world's  redemption,  was  more  than  usually  impressive  ;  and  1 
little  suspected  that  we  should  have  been  treated  with  a  novelty  in 
St.  Patrick's  Chapel — a  good  sermon.  About  twelve  o'clock  I 
raised  my  eyes  from  my  missal,  and,  turning  towards  the  pulpit,  was 
not  displeased  to  see,  instead  of  poor  Mr.  Norris  and  his  MS.,  a  young 
clergyman,  pallid  with  study,  atid  a  look  indicative  of  the  sincerest 
piety  and  goodness.  In  a  confident  and  pleasing  manner,  he  pro- 
nounced his  text;  and  then,  without  hesitation,  plunged  into  his 
subject,  the  nativity  of  Christ.  I  soon  recognised,  in  his  accent, 
a  priest  of  the  sister  kingdom  ;  and  had  not  waited  long,  when  con- 
vinced that  I  was  listening  to  no  ordinary  preacher.  His  language 
was  fluent,  eloquent,  and  correct;  his  voice  loud,  but  pleasing;  and 
his  manner  forcibly  impressive.  He  reminded  me  much  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Keogh ;  but  is  perhaps  more  graceful,  and  not  much  less  eloquent. 
I'hat  this  praise  is  not  undeserved,  all  may  convmce  themselves ;  for 
the  reverend  orator  has  been  persuaded  to  give  his  se-^mon  to  the  public, 
in  the  form  before  me.  It  is  published  by  Cash,  the  Catholic  book- 
seller, in  High  Street,  Bloomsbury;  and  is  got  up  in  a  respectable 
manner.  The  following  passage,  towards  the  conclusion,  is  not  more 
eloquent  than  just : 

"  Yours  is  a  religion  planted  in  Ireland,  by  St.  Patrick,  fourteen  hundred  years 
ago ;  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  hand  of  the  persecutor,  and  the  unholy 
zeal  of  the  bigot — notwithstanding  ages  of  suliering,  and  centuries  of  oppression, 
still  continues  the  pure, ;  spotless  faith,  of  our  common  country.  The  grandeur 
and  magnificence  which  characterise  the  Catholic  Church,  and  which  the  sanc- 
tity of  religion  jusUy  demands,  are  not  visibly  supported  in  your  country;  the 
desolating  hand  of  relentless  persecution,  which,  with  ferocious  finy,  levelled  both 
your  altars  and  your  temples,  has  left  the  Irish  Catholic  Ciiurch  but  a  miserable 
remnant  of  her  former  splendour.  In  the  general  wreck,  however,  thank  God, 
the  purity  and  substance  of  religion  remain  in  your  island  5  and,  notwithstandmg 
the  cruel  inflictions  of  infuriate  bigotry,  implacable  intolerance,  and  absurd 
fanaticism,  of  the  Bible  Societies,  faithful  Catholic  Ireland  holds  fast  the  sacred 
deposits  of  her  faith,  and  preserves,  uncorrupt,  the  religion  of  Patrick.  If  the 
intercession  of  the  blessed  St.  Patrick  has  preserved  your  religion,  in  the  land  of 

*  Cash,  London,  1827. 
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your  birth,  in  all  its  primitive  holiness,  is  it  possible  that  his  intercesion  will  not 
still  be  employed  in  your  behalf,  though  now  the  in  habitants  of  a  strange  land  ; 
But,  do  you  deserve  it  ?  Behold  his  chapel  in  ruins — in  want  of  repairs !  You  dis- 
pensers of  blessings — you  rich — you  Irish — I  call  upon  you  this  day,  in  the  name 
of  Charity,  to  extend  your  liberality,  to  put  down  your  contributions;  manifest  a 
becoming  zeal  for  religion — for  Ireland — and  for  the  Chapel  of  St.  Patrick." 

The  reverend  orator,  it  appears,  belongs  to  the  convent  of  Esker, 
county  of  Galway;  asid  his  order  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  a 
brother,  and  Ireland  of  such  a  preacher. 


THE  SYMBOL  OF  SERTORIUS.* 

To  battle ! — the  furious  Iberian  cried. 
But  silent  Sertorius  remained  by  his  side. 
And  with  sorrow  perceived  that,  like  headlong  waves. 
His  adopted  compatriots  would  rush  on  their  graves. 
"  Young  Pompey  has  passed  o'er  our  Pyrenees, 
And  his  legions  ;u:e  swarming,  thick  as  bees ; 
They  sweep  over  mountain,  and  river,  and  plain. 
And  like  locusts  devour  our  fields  of  grain : 
Then,  shall  we  stand  thus,  while  the  foemen  flock, 
And  not  rush  in  our  might  to  the  battle-shock  ? 
No !  M'e  scorn  the  craft  of  the  wavering  Roman ; 
Let  each  gauntlet  then  grapple  the  neck  of  the  foeman, 
For  patience  was  never  the  Spaniard's  pride, — 
So,  on,  and  let  fortune  the  rest  decide !" 

They  rushed  to  the  fight,  like  young  bulls  to  slaughter, 
Then  the  blood  of  the  Spaniard  flowed  like  water. 
And  conviction  came  late  on  the  headlong  horde. 
From  the  keen  sharp  tooth  of  the  Roman  sword. 
Though  it  failed  from  Sertorius's  eloquent  w  ord. 

And  now  dismay  on  the  vanquished  fell ; 

Sertorius  saw  it,  and  marked  it  well. 

For  he  knew  that  this  was  the  fairest  hour 

To  show  to  his  people  a  great  man's  power. 

Out  come  his  bands  at  the  trumpet's  call, 

And  he  moves  himself  in  the  front  of  all ; 

To  the  earth  each  soldier  hangs  his  head. 

And  clenches  his  sword  as  he  thinks  on  the  dead. 

Who  fell  where  they  stood,  as  ihe  valiant  fall. 

And  now  sleep,  free'd  from  this  mortal  thrall. 

The  furrow  their  grave,  and  the  vapour  their  pall. 

He  sees  the  field  with  their  best  blood  swim. 

And  each  gaping  wound  with  its  festering  rim. 

Calling  for  vengeance  aloud  to  him. 

No  martial  rejoicings  rend  the  air. 

For  on  every  brow  sits  the  fiend  Despair, 

But  Sertorius  alone  is  free  from  care. 

And  his  joy  and  his  spirit  are  but  mounting  the  higher. 

As  fate  frowns  more  stem,  and  danger  comes  nigher. 

A  steed  is  led  out  on  the  verdant  plain. 
Placed  full  in  the  view  of  the  wondering  train, 
Whilst  a  dwarf  and  a  giant  behind  remain. 


*  See  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Sertorius. 
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And  Sertorius  speaks — "  Try  which  shall  avail 

To  deprive  yon  horse  of  his  flowing  tail." — 
Then  the  giant  would  first,  in  his  barbarous  strength. 
Tear  from  the  charger  his  tail's  rich  lengthj 
Long  he  laboured,  but  laboured  in  vain  ; 
He  strove  till  the  sweat  flowed  down  like  rain, 
And  he  strained  each  nerve  till  it  ached  with  painj 
But  naught  of  his  task  had  the  huge  man  done, 
When  the  evening  came  with  the  setting  sun  ; 
So  he  fell  to  the  eai-th  and  buried  his  face. 
And  was  borne  away  in  defeat  and  disgrace. 

The  next  day,  the  dwarf  to  the  trial  came ; 

"  And  slight,"  cried  the  Spaniard,  "  shall  be  his  blame. 

If  he  foil,  for  a  giant  has  failed  in  the  same." 

But  he  looked  around  with  intelligent  eye. 

And  bid  the  trump  speak,  and  the  flag- wave  high, 

As  if  conscious  of  triumph  and  victory. 

Then  to  his  task  he  advanced  with  ease : 

What  the  giant  had  tangled  he  smoothed  by  degrees  j 

Through  the  steed's  thick  tail  his  small  fingers  ran, 

And  hair  by  hair*  the  diminutive  man, 

The  wavy  mass  from  its  sockets  drew. 

And,  ere  on  the  grass  fell  the  evening  dew. 

The  steed's  flowing  honours  were  craftily  shorn. 

And  crowned  with  green  laurel  the  weak  man  borne 

In  triumph  and  noisy  rejoicings  along. 

To  be  noted  in  story  and  chanted  in  song. 

*'  Here,"  cried  Sertorius,  "  fellow  warriors,  you  see 

Perseverance  and  wit  bear  off  victory 

From  huge  brute  force  and  stupidity. 

And  many  the  beauteous  and  fair  communion. 

Invincible  while  in  a  state  of  union. 

That  will  yield  like  the  weak  grass  you  trample  under. 

If  once  disunited  or  torn  in  sunder. 

Thus  time,  who  is  feeble,  and  palsied,  and  old. 

Wears  out  the  flint  and  the  adamant  hold. 

Moulders  the  castle,  the  palace,  the  tower, 

As  if 'twere  a  shed,  or  a  lady's  bower; 

Humbles  the  mighty,  and  mows  down  the  strong. 

And  will  reign  the  sole  monarch  on  earth  ere  long. 

But  time  is  the  best  of  allies  and  friends 

To  those  who  will  look  to  his  real  ends. 

Who  will  '  bide  their  time,'  and  not  rush  into  action 

With  hurrying  tide  of  a  blinded  faction, 

When  the  issue  must  prove  but  defeat  or  retraction." 

Thus,  by  such  symbols  and  mild  discourses. 

Did  Sertorius  turn  from  their  headlong  courses 

"  The  Helots  of  Rome" — those  "  barbarous  hordes" — 

And  taught  them  to  triumph  against  their  "  lords." 

And  oh !  if  the  Helots  of  this  our  day 

Had  but  a  Sertorius  to  point  them  the  way. 

To  curb  their  wild  passions,  and  check  their  rash  speed. 

And  prove  their  6est  friend  in  the  greatest  need. 

Their  cold-blooded  masters  would  bite  the  sands. 

Like  the  Roman,  when  smote  by  th'  Iberian  bands.  R. 


*  "  Caudae  pilos  ut  equinae 
Paulatim  vello:  et  demo  unum,  demo  et  item  unum." — Hor.  Ep.  lib.  2. 
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The  world  has  been  going  round  in  the  usual  way  since  last 
month.  Ferdinand  of  Spain  has  been  labouring  between  two  minds — • 
he  wished  to  fight,  but,  on  consideration,  appears  willing  to  let  it 
alone  ;  and  he  gets  out  of  the  scrape  like  a  bragadocia,  with  a  pro- 
found reflection  on  his  own  courage.  In  Portugal,  the  rebels  have  been 
beaten — and  that's  all  we  know  positively  about  the  matter;  but,  judg- 
ing from  appearances,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  well-grounded  ap- 
prehensions for  the  new  constitution,  and  the  Portuguese  deserve  it; 
for  Southey,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Busaco,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  "  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,"  just  published,  says,"  Vic- 
tories of  greater  result  at  the  time  have  been  gained  in  Portugal,  but 
never  a  battle  fought  there  of  more  eventual  importance  to  the  Portu- 
guese nation  ;  for  the  Portuguese  troops,  whom  the  French  despised, 
whom  the  enemies  of  the  ministry  in  England  reviled,  and  whom,  per- 
haps, many  of  the  British  army,  till  tlien,  mistrusted,  established  that 
day  their  character  both  for  courage*  and  for  discipline,  and  proved, 
that,  however  the  government  and  the  institutions  of  that  kingdom  had 
been  perverted  and  debased,  the  people  had  not  degenerated.  Lord 
Wellington  bore  testimony  to  their  deserts;  he  declared  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  more  gallant  attack  than  that  which  they  made  upon  the 
enemy  who  had  reached  the  ridge  of  the  Serra  ;  they  were  worthy,  he 
said,  of  contending  in  the  same  ranks  with  the  British  troops  in  that 
good  cause,  which  they  aftoi'ded  the  best  hopes  of  saving." 

The  affairs  of  Greece  still  wear  a  hostile  appearance ;  and,  though 
we  are  told  of  negociations  between  the  Porte  and  European  powers 
respecting  that  ill-fated  country,  the  Christians  still  continue  to  be 
butchered  by  the  merciless  Turk.     How  long  shall  this  continue? 

In  France,  a  considerable  sensation  has  been  produced  by  a  pro- 
posed law  to  (jag  the  press.  The  French  people,  to  their  credit,  have 
manfully  stood  up  for  the  privilege — the  most  essential  of  all  privi- 
leges— that  of  free  discussion  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  creditable,  seve- 
ral literary  bodies  in  that  country  have  lent  their  aid  to  the  national 
cause.  The  liberty  of  the  press  !  What  profound  nonsense  has  beeu 
written  and  spoken  on  this  subject;  what  well-grounded  fears  have 
been  entertained  by  kings  and  tyrants ;  but,  truly,  the  press,  like  a 
pistol,  is  an  instrument  of  attack  as  well  as  of  defence;  and  Mr.  Pel- 
ham,  I  think,  once  said  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  if  government  is 
assailed  by  quills,  let  them  purchase  quills  to  repel  the  attack.  There 
is  always  a  superabundance  in  the  market.  "  We  may  accumulate 
penalties,"  says  a  Tory  paper,  "  as  much  as  we  please ;  this  is  not 
to  prevent  excess,  but  to  punish  it.  We  may  establish  a  censorship ; 
but  this  is  merely  to  exchange  the  judgment  of  one  set  of  men  for  the 
judgment  of  another.  There  is  no  way  of  diminishing  the  number  of 
libels — or  what  judges  and  juries  may  choose  to  term  libels — but  by 
limiting  publication  ;  and  this,  a  tax  on  publication  will  effect,  but  it 
will  effect  nothing  else.     While,  however,  it  narrows  the  dissemina- 

*  Some  of  the  Portuguese,  charging  a  superior  force,  got  so  wedged  in  among 
the  French,  that  they  had  not  room  to  use  their  bayonets ;  they  turned  up  the 
butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  and  plied  them  with  such  vigour,  that  they  presently 
cleared  the  way. 
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tion  of  falsehood,  it  narrows  also  the  dissemination  of  truth.  If  a 
ministry  will  have  fewer  revilers,  it  must  content  itself  with  fewer 
panegyrists.  The  press,  in  short,  like  every  thijig  else  in  this  imper- 
fect world,  has  its  good  and  its  evil  indissolubly  combined;  we  must 
take  both  or  neither.  At  the  same  time,  the  good,  as  usual,  greatly 
predominates.  For  one  alleged  libel,  the  press  gives  us  ten  thousand 
pieces  of  useful  information  ;  and  the  only  question  is,  shall  we,  to 
get  rid  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  one,  give  up  the  advantage  of  the 
ten  thousand.  There  is  no  middle  course.  There  is  a  fact  connected 
with  the  projet  of  the  French  ministry,  which  cannot  be  too  deeply 
impressed  upon  Englishmen.  The  adoption  of  it  has  been  advocated 
from  the  conduct  of  juries  in  the  recent  trials  for  libel  here.  There 
is  nothing  that  is  done  by  England,  whether  in  her  senate  or  in  her 
courts,  that  has  not  a  deep  and  lasting  influence,  not  on  her  own  sub- 
jects only,  but  on  all  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world.  When  exam- 
ple reaches  so  far,  and  where  its  effects  are  so  important,  the  respon- 
sibility of  those  who  set  it  is  fearfully  enhanced.  If  the  liberty  of  the 
French  press  is  to  be  fettered  by  the  proposed  law,  as  those  who  are 
most  interested  fear  it  will,  the  Englishmen  whose  verdicts  have  con- 
tributed to  its  adoption,  will  have  but  little,  we  should  think,  whereon 
to  congratulate  themselves." 

But,  it  is  said,  the  Jesuits  and  the  clergy  dread  the  press.  If  they 
do,  they  are  very  silly ;  for  they  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
unprincipled  assailants,  and  every  thing  to  hope  from  free  discussion. 
The  shallow  infidels  of  France  can  be  eflectually  put  to  the  rout 
only  by  full,  fair,  and  impartial  inquiry.  I  have  not,  however,  seen 
any  proof  to  convict  the  FVench  ecclesiastics  of  a  willingness  to  fetter 
or  extinguish  the  press. 

In  England  the  last  month  has  been  a  dull  one ;  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  York  served  to  show  that  the  people  are  as  loyalty-loving 
as  ever.  A  friend  of  mine — a  genuine  radical — has  declined  taking- 
in  the  Examiner  newspaper,  because  it  did  not  go  in  mourning  for  his 
royal  highness  !  !  There  are  habits  of  thinking — of  seeing,  c*v:c.  &c. — 
and  to  such  metaphysical  ^ac^s  we  must  refer  for  an  elucidation  of  the 
interest  taken  in  the  aflairs  of  the  royal  family  by  a  people  who  are 
continually  complaining  of  excessive  taxation — of  too  many  royal 
dukes,  &c,  Cobbett  himself  has  expressed  his  grief  at  the  recent 
calamity  ! ! 

The  Church  of  England  is  the  only  tolerant  church  on  earth — if 
you  believe  the  English  press.  Alas  !  there  is  no  truth  in  the  asser- 
tion, for  it  is  restrained  from  persecution  only  from  inability  to  en- 
force penalties.  Whenever  it  can  show  intolerance,  it  never  fails  to 
exhibit  it;  and,  to  this  hour,  it  compels  Catholics  and  Dissenters  to 
resort  to  the  established  church  to  have  the  marriage  ceremony  per- 
formed. Some  free-thinking  Christians  (what  a  denomination  !) 
within  the  last  month,  showed,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  what  they 
thought  of  the  law  and  the  establishment ;  and  the  Globe  has  the  fol- 
lowing judicious  observations  on  the  transaction — it  exhausts  the 
subject : 

"  Another  of  those  squabbles  about  the  marriage  ceremony,  which  some  per- 
sons think  contribute  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  estabUshed  church,  has  recently 
attracted  some  notice.  Two  persons,  who  disbelieve  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, and  who  consider  marriage  merely  as  a  civil  contract,  have  presented  them- 
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selves  to  be  married,  and  have  protested,  as  usual,  against  the  introduction  of  the 
words  which  imply  a  belief  in  the  Trinity.  The  scene  has  been  enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  *  Mr.  Marriott,  the  police  magistrate,  whose  advice  (a  contemporaiy 
tells  us)  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson  itemed  particularly  anxious  to  obtain  on  the  oc- 
casion.' As  all  the  clergy  have  not  the  benefit  of  such  advice,  we  lament  that 
they  should  be  exposed  to  occurrences  well  calculated  to  puzzle  them.  What  the 
established  religion  can  profit  by  forcing  any  sect  of  people  to  deride  it,  or  to  de- 
clare their  disbelief  in  it  as  a  preliminary  to  their  entrance  into  the  marriage  state, 
we  cannot  conceive.  The  late  Lord  Ellenborough  laboured  hard  to  persuade 
juries,  on  Hone's  trials,  that  the  adoption  even  of  the  form  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land service  to  a  jocose  subject,  was  libellous;  that  a  mere  application  to  irreve- 
rend  purposes,  of  sounds  which  called  to  mind  that  service,  was  mischievous,  and 
should  be  punished.  This  was  carrying  scrupulousness  too  far;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  see  the  benefit  of  forcing  to  repeat  the  service,  people,  who  you 
know,  beforehand,  must  repeat  it  with  a  sneer,  even  if  they  do  not  accompany  the 
ceremony  with  some  more  explicit  declaration  of  their  scorn.  In  short,  though  it 
is  too  much  to  punish  people  for  parodyiiig  the  church  service,  it  is  wrong  also, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  entice  them  by  law  to  do  so.  To  obliiie  people  to  accom- 
pany the  conclusion  of  such  a  contract  as  marriage  with  words  expressive  of  some 
particular  religious  belief,  is  one  of  the  absurdest  conceivable  demonstrations  of 
religious  intolerance.  It  would  be  really  much  more  expedient  to  entice  the  Jew 
orange  boys,  or  any  other  needy  unbelievers,  to  repeat  the  Athanasian  Creed  at  a 
shilling  a-head." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  been  appointed  commander-in-chief, 
and  all  agree  that  he  is  qualified  for  the  situation,  because  he  has  been 
triumphant  in  the  field — that  is,  a  chess- j)laycr  should  be  able  to 
carve  his  men.      We  are  becoming-  profound  tiiinkers. 

Trade  is,  alas !  still  dull,  though  the  revenue  is  improving.  Tiie 
last  quarter  presented  an  increase  of  £142, 99G  ;  but  the  revenue  of 
1826,  compared  with  that  of  1825,  presents  a  deficiency  of  £1,923, 1 48. 
The  following  extract  from  the  return  for  the  year  will  show  in  which 
branches  of  the  revenue  the  deficiency  arises: 

"  DECREASE  ON 

Excise £775,347 

Stamps 720,219 

Post-office 21,000 

Taxes 287,395 

£2,803,962 

INCREASE. 

Customs £57,2508 

Miscellanies 308,306 

880,814 

Decrease  in  the  year     .     .     £1,923,148." 

In  the  list  of  bankrupts  there  is  a  fearful  increase.  The  number 
of  docket-;  struck  in  1817  was  2,480;  in  1818,  1,338;  in  1819,  2,054; 
in  1820,  1,903;  in  1821,  1,773;  in  1822,  1,592;  in  1823,  1,381; 
in  1824,  1,340;  in  1825,  1,340  ;  in  1826,  3,549. 

England  is,  and  ought  to  be,  proud,  in  being  the  first  to  give  an 
impulse  to  liberal  notions  respecting  trade  and  commerce  ;  and  the 
Americans  ought  to  be  ashamed  in  being  among  the  last  to  entertain 
them.  Mr.  President  Adams,  in  his  recent  Message  to  Congress, 
sneers  at  the  English  ministers  ;  but  the  Yankey  must  learn  better, 
or  deserve  to4)e  kicked  from  the  chief  seat  in  a  great  and  free  na- 
tion.    The  dispute  between  this  country  and  the  United  States  pro- 
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ceeds  from  some  misunderstanding  respecting  the  trade  of  the  West 
Indies,  but  is  likely  soon  to  be  adjusted  ;  for  the  business  is  in  ade- 
quate hands — those  of  Mr.  Huskisson. 

The  approaching  adjourned  meeting  of  Parliament  promises  to  be 
most  important  in  its  discussions.  The  corn  laws  and  the  Catholic 
question  are,  I  hope,  to  be  finally  adjusted  ;  and  the  subject  of  emi- 
gration is  to  undergo  consideration.  The  Edinburgh  and  Westminster 
Reviews,  in  the  numbers  of  these  journals  just  published,  contain 
much  stupid  trash  on  this  question,  M'Culloch  is  as  prosy  and  un- 
interesting as  usual;  but  Mr.  Mills,  in  the  Westminster,  out-herods 
Herod  in  fudge.  Take  the  following  specimen  of  his  regard  for  mo- 
dest decency  and  truth  : 

"  But  liere  a  most  serious  consideration  occurs.  An  Irish  population,  wretched 
and  degraded  to  the  last  degree,  is  pouring  into  this  country.  Suppose  that  we 
should  succeed  in  implanting  that  high-toned  morality  in  the  minds  of  our  people, 
whence  an  English  lahouring  man  should  feel  it  as  a  crime,  and  a  turpitude, 
more  to  be  shunned  than  death,  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  children  into  life 
without  the  means  of  maintaining  them  ;  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Such 
conduct,  if  left  to  its  own  natural  effects,  would  speedily  raise  the  condition  of  the 
labourer,  and  place  him  in  those  circumstances  of  physical  well-being  wliich  are 
essential  to  his  existing  in  a  state  of  intellectual  and  moral  well-being  It  can 
have  no  such  effect  if  a  perpetual  influx  is  permitted  of  starving  Irish.  This  may 
he  sufficient,  and  there  is  the  strongest  probability  that,  unchecked,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient, to  keep  wages  down  to  the  starving  degree,  whatever  the  prudence  and 
morality  of  the  English  population.  If  so,  the  continued  prudence  of  the  English 
population  would  have  no  other  effect  than  gradually  to  diminish  their  number, 
and  increase  that  of  the  Irish,  till  our  own  superior  population  would  be  wholly 
rooted  out  and  supplanted  by  the  Irish,  a  misfortune  with  which  no  other  which 
can  be  dreaded  for  this  land,  is  at  all  to  be  compared.  Here  is  an  evil,  against 
which  a  wise  and  beneficent  legislature  would  lose  no  time  in  seeking  a  remedy. 
If  a  cordon  against  the  ordinary  plague  is  an  expedient  measure,  a  cordon  against 
the  most  dreadful  plague  that  ever  infested  human  nature  cannot  be  regarded  as 
too  much." 

And  again  : 

"  Many  of  our  readers  are  already  aware,  either  from  the  evidence  which  was 
given  before  the  parliamentary  committees  upon  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1824  and 
1825,  or  from  the  general  notoriety  of  the  fact,  that  the  rapid  and  enormous  in- 
crease of  the  population  in  Ireland  has  exhibited  itself,  of  late  years,  in  many 
striking  forms,  and  in  one  among  others  not  the  least  striking,  in  the  minute  sub- 
division of  the  land  :  that  this  subdivision  has  proceeded  to  such  an  extent,  or,  in 
other  words,  farms  have  become  so  small,  that  the  landlords  now  find  themselves 
unable  to  obtain  so  large  a  rent  from  their  estates  as  they  could  have  done  if  the 
subdirision  had  been  less  minute,  and  the  farms  larger.  In  order,  therefore,  the 
more  easily  to  consolidate  their  farms,  they  have  become  extremely  desirous  to 
get  rid  of  the  redundant  portion  of  their  peasant-tenantry.  Whether  the  Irish 
landlords  would  have  discovered  that  the  population  of  Ireland  was  redundant, 
unless  the  redundancy  had  affected  their  rental,  we  will  not  inquire.  But  it  has 
somehow  happened  that  the  emigration  scheme  has  closely  followed  the  manifes- 
tation of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  to  clear  their  estates  of  the  supera- 
bundant tenantry.'* 

It  is  such  cuckoo  politicians  as  these  who  have  attracted  ridicule 
to  the  science  of  political  economy.  The  herd  of  English  writers  are 
sure  to  repeat  the  same  note,  and  nothing  else,  until  some  other  be- 
come fashionable.  The  3Iorniiif/  Chronicle,  some  time  ago,  stated 
that  the  emigration  of  Irish  labourers  had  depreciated  the  condition  of 
the  English  poor;  and  the  anti-Irish  prejudice  caught  at  the  foolish 
sentiment  with  avidity.     Lord  Hamilton  repeated  it  in  Scotland,  and 
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iiow  MCullocli  and  Mills,  in  the  very  teetii  of  their  own  recorded 
opinions,  have  adopted  the  same  tune.  Now  they  have  piitthenipelves 
into  this  dilemma: — either  the  emigratio;!  of  Irish  labourers  is  not  ati 
evil,  or  the  fundamental  axiom  of  political  economists  is  wrong!  Free 
labour — free  ingress  and  egress,  and  freedom  from  legislative  interfe- 
rence, are  the  conditions,  and  the  only  conditions,  on  which  the  sci- 
ence promises  happiness  to  the  nations  ;  yet  these  boobies  who  have 
repeated  these  truths  after  Ricardo,  now  call  upon  the  legislature  to 
interfere  to  prevent  people  from  getting*  children  (your  fool  is  always 
obscene),  and  to  prevent  labourers  from  seeking  the  l)est  market  for 
their  stock  in  trade — their  skill  and  hands.  If  the  legislature  ought 
to  prevent  Irish  labourers  fVosn  coming  to  England,  on  the  sameprin- 
ci'.;-le  they  ov(jht  to  .prevent  the  produce  of  Irish  labour  from  coming 
to  the  English  market.  Thus,  free  trade  is  erroneous  in  principle,  if  the 
eniigralion  of  Irisli  labourers  is  detrimental  to  the  poor  of  England. 
The  self-satisfied  reflection  of  the  danger  of  the  Irish  peasantry  suj)- 
planting  the  English  is  mere  balam.  Ail  the  world  knows  there  is 
no  comparison  between  the  two  classes.  John  Black  himself  has  ad- 
mitted, that  the  Irish  are  the  more  moral  and  the  more  efficient  of  the 
two;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  cant  about  Irish  wretchedness, 
perhaps  tliere  is  not  n)ore  in  the  land  o'  bogs  than  in  the  "  envy  of 
surrounding  natiotis  and  the  admiration  of  the  W(nid." 

But  if  the  Irish  j)eop!c  are  miserable,  their  misfortune  in  this  re- 
spect does  not  arise  from  their  numbers.  "■  No  !"  cries  Mr.  IMills, 
"no!"  1  repeat  it  does  not;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
Westnwislcr  Ri;view  is  my  authority  for  saying  so.  Aye,  and,  what's 
more,  my  evidence  is  drawn  from  the  identical  number  (the  last  one) 
from  which  the  above  extracts  are  taken. 

In  a  review  of  books  on  Italy,  the  following  passage  occurs: 

"We  are  surprised  tliat  Lord  Normanby  has  not  introduced  more  of  the  coun- 
try life  of  Italy,  which  bears  a  peculiar  stamp,  and  which  is  pregnant  with  interest 
and  beauty.  Generally  speaking,  our  countrymen  see  only  the  surface  of  the 
country,  and  are  unaware  of  the  minutiffi  of  the  peasants' life,  and  their  mode  of 
agriculture.  They  are  connoisseurs  in  paintings,  and  frequenters  of  drawing- 
rooms;  but  the  inferior  classes  of  their  fellow  beings  possess  no  interest  for  them  : 
and  yet  it  is  in  the  country  of  Italy  that  you  see  most  of  tlie  true  Italian  ciiaracter, 
a;:d  most  enjoy  the  exhaustless  delights  of  that  sunny  clime.  The  very  as[)ect  of 
the  country  to  a  cursory  observer  will  prove  this  assertion.  The  use  of  oxen  in 
their  agricultural  labours  is  seemingly  a  small,  and  yet,  in  truth,  a  great  improve- 
ment to  the  picturesque  of  the  rural  scene.  The,  oxen  of  Italy  surpass,  in  beauty 
of  form,  in  the  sleekness  of  their  dove-coloured  skin,  and  tlie  soft  expression  of 
their  large  eyes,  all  other  animals  of  their  species.  In  every  part  of  Italy  we  en- 
counter, during  our  walks,  in  lanes  bordered  by  elms  and  sallows,  to  whici)  the 
vines  are  trained  and  festooned,  frequent  wains  drav/n  by  these  animals,  yoked 
by  the  neck  ;  and  the  dark-eyed  driver,  with  his  sun-burnt  hmbs,  in  no  manner 
detracts  from  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  It  is  curious  in  Italy  to  observe  the  great 
advantage  the  peasants  possess  as  to  personal  appearance,  over  the  town's-people. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  whether  rich  or  poor,  are  for  the  most  part  low  in 
stature,  sallow-complexioned,  bent-shouldered  ;  but  if,  while  you  are  induced,  by 
the  appearance  of  the  citizens,  to  lament  the  degeneracy  of  Italian  beauty,  you 
wander  in  the  country,  or  enter  the  market-place,  to  which,  on  certain  days,  the 
country  people  resort,  you  are  immediately  convinced  that  you  now  behold  the 
models  of  the  Italian  painters.  You  are  struck  by  groups  resembling  those  fine 
fellows  represented  in  the  paintings  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  Their 
very  occupation  adds  to  their  pictorial  appearance.  They  are  employed  among 
the  vines,  or  following  the  oxen-drawn  plough,  whose  rough  mechanism  is  such 
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as  Virgil  describes ;  frequently  in  summer  they  work  merely  in  a  sliirt,  and  tlie 
white  colour  of  tlie  linen  contrasts  well  with  limbs  whose  veins  seem  to  flow  with 
dark  wine.  The  women,  less  hard-worked  than  the  French  pai/mnncs,  perform 
the  lighter  labours  of  the  farm,  and,  notwslhstanding  the  shade  of  their  large 
straw-hats,  soon  acquire  a  deep  but  healthy  hue;  in  an  evening  they  are  seen  re- 
turning from  fetching  water  at  the  spring,  bearing  their  pitchers  of  an  antique 
shape  on  their  heads,  stepping  freely  under  the  burden.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  all,  or  even  that  the  greater  part  of  them,  are  handsome;  but 
they  have,  for  the  most  pait,  pleasing  expressions  of  countenance,  and  the  beauty 
you  do  encounter  is  of  a  high  character;  their  brows  are  finely  moulded,  their 
eyes  soft  and  large ;  the  cheeks  sink  gently  towards  the  chin,  and  their  lips  remind 
you  of  those  chiselled  by  the  Greek  sculptors.  Such  we  have  seen  in  the  evening 
emerging  from  t!»e  trell ised /^cr "o/f ,  or  vine-walks,  singing  in  perfect  tune,  and 
wi(h  clear,  though  loud  voices,  the  simple  but  beautiful  melodies  peculiar  to  the 
Italian  peasantry. — • 

Oh!  what  a  terrestrial  paradise!  Oh!  what  a  contrast  to  poor 
unhappy  Ireland,  where  the  British  constitution,  and  the  memory  of 
the  great  and  good  King  William,  is  drunk  standing.  Surely  there  is 
not  here  a  su[)erabundaut  popidation,  and  a  sul)-division  of  farms. 
Oh  !  but  there  is  thou«;!i,  accoidiitg  to  Scotch  ideas  on  these  subjects  ; 
for  the  farms  there  seldom  exceed  eight  acres,  and  the  land  does 
liot  produce  larger  (piantities  of  substantial  food  thaii  the  land  of 
Ireland.  But  hear  the  reviewer,  who  speaks  from  personal  know- 
ledge : 

"  It  is  true  that,  in  thus  eulogizing  the  comitry  of  Italy,  our  remarks  must  be 
understood  as  being  principally  confined  to  Tuscany,  In  Loinbardy,  the  abun- 
dance of  pasture-land  is  inimical  to  the  happiness  of  the  peasantry :  nor  are  we 
sutficienlly  acquainted  with  the  rural  districts  of  the .  Roman  and  Neapolitan 
states,  to  speak  with  precision  concerning  their  inhabitants.  In  Tuscany,  the 
J'(in?/s  arc  usually  small,  and  held  at  long  leases  ;  the  rent  is  often  paid  in  kind, 
and  the  landlord  receives,  as  his  share,  one  half  of  the  produce.  The  expenses 
are  also  shared  between  the  landholder  and  the  cultivator,  the  former  providing 
heavy  stock,  cattle,  ploughs,  out-houses,  wine-presses,  &c. ;  the  peasantry  the 
lighter  utensils,  and  repairs  of  hedges,  sluices,  &c.  The  smallness  of  the  farms 
renders  the  farmer  almost  always  the  labourer^  a  hired  workman  is  rare  among 
them;  and  the  cottager,  we  should  almost  call  him,  with  a  farm  of  twelve  acres, 
whose  family  is  sufficiently  large  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  whose  share  of  corn 
and  wine  suffices  to  maintain  that  family  without  extra  purchase,  considers  him- 
self rich  ;  for,  then,  the  superfluous  money  he  obtains  by  the  sale  of  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  the  better  kind  of  wine,  clothes  his  family,  and  keeps  his  larm  and 
house  in  repair.  Their  lives  would  be  deemed,  and  justly  deemed,  hard  in  Eng- 
land, for  our  unbenign  climate  would  render  painful  the  continual  out-door  work, 
which  is  light  to  them. 

"  The  Tuscan  name  for  their  small  farms  is  podere,  and  in  appearance  they  re- 
semble what  we  imagine  to  have  been  the  first  attempts  at  agriculture,  every 
thing  being  cultivated  in  patches.  A  podere  generally  contains  six  or  eight  acres; 
they  are  hedged  in;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leghorn  the  hedges  are  of  myrtle, 
which,  like  all  evergreens,  are  fragrant  even  when  out  of  bloom ;  and  when  in 
flower,  their  spicy  odour  gives  a  taste  of  Indian  climes.  Little  hay  is  raised,  for 
the  Indian  corn  is  much  used  in  its  stead;  so,  after  the  spring-labour  of  pruning 
the  vines,  the  vvheat  is  the  first  harvest.  The  wheat-fields  are  planted  with  ro^Ys 
of  trees,  to  which  the  vines  cling;  and  the  shade,  far  from  being  detrimental,  is 
considered  a  shelter  for  the  crops.  When  the  wheat  is  gathered  in,  and  threshed 
on  the  threshing-floor,  constructed  in  the  open  air,  with  all  the  care  Virgil  ad- 
vises, the  land  is  again  sown  with  Indian  corn.  This  is  a  beautiful  harvest.  The 
men  cut  it  down,  and  the  women  and  children  sit  round  the  threshing-floor, 
taking  the  grain  from  the  pod,  loosening  it  from  the  stalk,  and  spreading  it  in  the 
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sun,  (ill  its  paler  orange  hue  deepens  lo  a  fiery  glow.  The  vintage  follows — an 
universal  feast.  The  men  pluck  the  fruit  from  the  trees,  which  is  received  and 
deposited  in  the  vats  by  the  women  and  children.  The  plucking  of  the  olives 
brings  up  the  rear  of  their  raccolte.  But  it  is  not  the  mere  sowing,  and  the  har- 
vests, that  demand  labour;  the  long  droughts  force  them  to  construct  sluices 
through  every  part  of  the  podere,  and  the  water-wheel  is  ever  at  work  to  irrigate 
the  land ;  nature  the  while  is  busy  and  noisy.  During  the  day  the  loud  cicale, 
with  ceaseless  chirp,  fill  the  air  with  sound;  and  in  the  evening  the  fire-flies  come 
out  from  the  myrtle  hedges,  and  form  a  thousand  changing  and  flashing  constel- 
lations on  the  green  corn-fields,  which  is  their  favourite  resort.  Meanwhile  the 
contadiin  cheer  themselves  with  songs,  either  singly,  in  harmony,  or  in  response. 
One  of  the  favourite  games  among  the  Tuscan  peasants  (we  have  forgotten  the 
name  of  it),  especially  during  the  time  of  the  vintage,  is  singularly  poetic.  A  man, 
on  one  tree,  will  challenge  another,  perched  afar  off,  calling  out  the  name  of  a 
flower;  the  challenged  responds  with  an  extempore  couplet,  sometimes  founded 
on  the  metaphoric  meaning  attached,  of  the  fiovver's  name,  sometimes  given  at 
random,  and  then  returns  the  challenge  by  naming  another  flower,  which  is  re- 
plied to  in  the  same  manner." 

I  must  stop;  reluctantly  indeed,  for  I  could  willingly  transcribe  the 
whole  picture  of  rural  happiness ;  but  enough  is  here  given  to  show, 
that  Irish  misery  cannot,  and  doks  not  proceed  from  sub-division 
of  farms  and  dense  population  ;  for,  on  an  average,  there  are  twenty 
ACRES  of  cultivated  land  in  Ireland  to  every  family  in  the  country. 
Suppose — and  it  is  certainly  the  extent — that  there  are  five  niiliion 
acres  waste,  there  would  still  remain  sixteen  million  acres,  English 
measure,  for  a  rustic  population  of  five  millions;  and,  allowiiig  six  to 
a  family,  we  have  ticenty  acres,  on  an  average,  for  each  family  ! 

So  much  for  the  stupid  reviewer.*  I  now  turn  to  a  more  pleasinr;' 
subject,  Irish  politics.  On  the  15th  of  January  commenced  another 
fourteen  days' meeting,  at  which  the  following  clear,  forcible,  admi- 
rable petition,  from  Mr.  O'Connell's  pen,  was  adopted  : 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable  the  Knights,  Burgesses,  ^-c. 

"  The  humble  Petition,  &c.   . 

"  Showeth, — That  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  by  law  established,  is  the  richest 
provincial  church  in  the  world. 

"  That  the  people  of  Ireland  are  the  poorest  and  most  wretched  people  in  any 
country  in  the  world. 

"  That  the  number  of  the  persons  who  profess  the  faith  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  is,  comparatively,  the  smallest  of  any  country  in  the  \\orld 
burdened  with  an  Established  Church. 

"  That  it  is  calculated  that  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  is  seized  in  fee  of 
upwards  of  two  millions  of  acres  of  arable  land,  exclusive  of  mountain  and  bog. 

"  That  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  is  entitled  to  the  tenth  part  of  the 
gross  produce  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,  in  which,  however,  is  included  the  monstrous 
anomaly  of  tithes  in  lay  hands. 

"  That,  in  addition  to  this  mass  of  wealth,  with  which  the  church  by  law  esta- 
blished is  endowed  in  this  country,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  the  last 
session,  which,  your  petitioners  have  every  reason  to  believe,  will  add  one  million 


*  Mr.  Mills,  in  this  review,  has  altered  his  opinion  upon  tithes,  and  the  amount 
which  high  prices  put  into  the  pockets  of  landlords.  He  has  abandoned  M'Cul- 
loch's  doctrine  on  this,  which  he  adopted,  he  says,  too  hastily,  and  has  fallen  into 
the  opinion  so  clearly  pronounced  in  "  Captain  Rock's  Book  of  Political  Know- 
ledge." It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  his  readers,  had  he  quoted  the  "  Cap- 
tain's" own  words. 
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sterling,  at  the  least,  to  the  burdens  of  the  Irish  people,  for  the  sustentation  of  the 
Estaljlished  Church. 

"  That,  at  common  law,  the  repairs  of  the  church  fell  upon  the  parson  of  the 
parish,  and  that  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  in  part  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  the  repairs  of  the  church  and  the  expenses  incident 
to  divine  service. 

"  That  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  possesses  all  the  revenues,  large  as 
they  are,  above  mentioned,  yet  in  nowise  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  poor, 
and  has  succeeded  in  throwing  on  the  people  all  the  expenses  of  building,  en- 
larging, repairing,  and  ornamenting  the  churches  of  the  establishment. 

"  Tliat  all  the  expenses  of  divine  service  in  the  Established  Church,  are  in  like 
manner  thrown  on  the  people  by  the  late  statute. 

♦'  That  the  recent  statute,  called  the  7th  Geo.  IV.  c.  72,  introduces  one  distinct 
new  head  of  parochial  assessment  of  great  extent,  namely,  the  building,  enlarging, 
repairing,  and  defraying,  all  the  expenses  incident  to  Protestant  chapels,  or  chapels 
of  ease,  in  any  or  every  parish. 

"  That  this  is  but  one  instance  of  the  increased  power  of  taxation  given  by  the 
said  statute  to  the  vestries  in  Ireland  ;  but  your  petitioners  beg  leave  deliberately 
to  assert,  that  it  is  impossible  to  define,  and  that  there  are,  in  truth,  no  rational 
limits  to  the  power  of  taxation,  given  to  vestries  by  the  said  statute. 

"  That  these  powers  of  taxation  would  not  be  only  oppressive,  unjust,  and  un- 
constitutional, as  your  petitioners  respectfully  submit,  even  in  a  country  exclusively 
Protestant  5  but  the  new  law  has,  in  Ireland,  this  double  characteristic  of  oppres- 
sion : — 

"  First — That  it  has  committed  these  powers  of  taxation  to  vestries,  who  have 
already  been  convicted  on  the  face  of  their  own  accounts,  as  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment, of  the  gross  peculation  and  the  most  flagrant  imposition. 

"  And  secondly — That  such  powers  are  committed  to  the  Protestants  exclusively, 
although  the  Catholics  are  the  occupiers  of  at  least  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
lands  subject  to  such  taxation. 

"  That  taxation  without  representation  is  a  gross  injustice,  illegal,  oppressive, 
and  unconstitutional. 

"  That  where  there  is  no  species  of  representation,  actual,  or  even  virtual,  the 
enormity  of  the  power  of  taxation  amounts  to  a  despotic  control  over  the  property 
of  others. 

"  That  to  give  the  Protestant  vestries  this  power  over  the  property  of  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland,  is  a  grievance  so  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and  oppressive,  that 
it  ought  to  be  redressed  by  the  wisdom  and  humanity  ot  this  Honourable  House, 
without  any  delay  whatsoever. 

"  That  in  any  other  country  but  Ireland,  it  would  be  thought  incredible,  that 
the  evil  of  which  we  complain,  could  be  carried  beyond  the  statement  hereinbe- 
fore contained,  but  we  respectfully  assert,  that  there  remain  still  greater  grievances 
arising  from  the  said  statute,  and  the  laws  relative  to  church  rates  in  Ireland. 

"  For  it  is  not  only  that  unlimited  powers  of  taxation  over  our  properties  are 
given  to  Prcrtestant  vestries,  without  our  concurrence,  or  any  representatives  of  us, 
real  or  imaginary,  but  that  such  powers  are  given  to  the  extremely  few  over  the 
properties  of  the  many ;  and  to  those  few  in  cases  where  they  are  to  put  into  their 
own  pockets  the  produce  of  such  taxation ; — thus  giving  them  personal  and  indi- 
vidual interest,  to  assess  our  properties  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

"  That,  in  addition,  if  addition  were  wanting,  there  is  this  further  circumstance, 
that  the  wretched  policy  of  the  state  has  raised  a  spirit  of  religious  animosity,  be- 
tween the  various  sects  in  Ireland,  which  will  give  to  the  interested  taxation  of 
some  Protestant  vestries,  an  additional  stimulant  to  burden  our  properties. 

"  That  the  act,  of  which  we  complain,  has  this  further  title  to  the  reprobation 
of  this  Honourable  House,  that  it  purported  to  be  an  act  to  amend  the  former  law, 
and  to  redress  evils  which  were  proved  to  exist. 

"  That  we  most  humbly  and  respectfully  submit,  that  such  a  system  as  we 
have  described,  is  not  a  system  of  law  or  justice,  but  is  a  plan  of  injustice  and 
peculation  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  which  this  Ilonourable 
House  will,  we  are  convinced,  in  its  wisdom  and  humanity,  put  an  end  to  as 
speedily  as  possible. 
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"  May  it  therefore  please  this  Honourable  House  to  repeal  the  said  statute  of 
the  7th  George  IV.  cap.  72,  and  to  give  such  other  relief  as  may  prevent  the 
smaller  class  from  taxing  the  greater  of  the  king's  subjects,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  few." 

I  have  just  heard  that  emancipation  is  to  be  granted  this  session  ! 
God  send.  O'Sullivan  Bear. 


GOSSIPIANA. 


A  VFRY  tasteful  little  volume  is  on  the  point  of  appearing,  entitled  The  Lite- 
rary Wreath,  consisting  of  up\vards  of  two  hundred  ailicles,  by  numerous  emi- 
nent writers  of  the  day ;  partly  selected  and  partly  original.  It  will  be  embel- 
hshed  with  about  fifty  engravings  on  steel,  copper,  and  wood,  and  will  form  one 
neat  portable  pocket  volume. 

3]ore  Morninys  at  Bow  Street. — This  long-expected  volume  may  very 
shortly  be  expected,  Mr.  George  CAiikshank  having  finished  the  whole  of  the 
drawings,  and  Mr.  Wight  having  furnished  the  whole  of  the  *•  Reports."  The 
illustrations  are  spoken  of  as  some  of  the  inimitable  artist's  happiest  conceptions. 

Trade  of  Liverpool. — The  number  of  vessels  reported  at  the  Custom-house  at 
Liverpool,  for  the  last  six  months,  is  4,771,  exclusive  of  23G  that  have  passed  up 
the  river  to  the  port  or  Runcorn.  Of  these,  1,717  were  from  foreign  parts; 
1,317  from  Ireland,  1,737  coastwise,  tonnage  628,187  ;  236  to  Runcorn,  tonnage 
13,906 ;  making,  in  all,  642,093  tons,  which  is  a  deore;ise  in  the  present  yeiur,  as 
compared  with  the  last,  of  313  vessels,  and  60,947  tons.  The  decrease  is  much 
less  than  might  have  been  expected,  when  the  wide  ditierence  between  the  two 
periods  is  taken  into  consideration— the  immense  importations  of  all  descriptions 
of  foreign  produce  in  the  over-trading  year  of  1825,  and  the  unprecedented  de- 
pression of  1826.^  In  the  single  article  of  cotton,  the  decreased  importation  of 
the  present  year  would  have  employed  more  tonnage  than  appe;u"s  in  the  above 
deficiency,  as  it  only  amounts  to  488,170;  whereas,  in  1826,  the  quantity  was 
703,400  bags. 

Diihc  of  York's  Property. — His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  has  left 
behind  him  a  library  containing  about  forty-five  thousand  volumes,  including, 
besides  a  number  of  valuable  illustrated  books  of  ancient  days,  nearly  every 
publication  entered  at  Stationer's  Hall,  and  every  novel  and  pamphlet  printed  in 
the  united  kingdom  during  the  last  forty  years.  In  the  library  is  a  valuable  and 
extensive  collection  of  maps  and  charts.  His  royal  highness  has  also  left  nearly 
three  tons' weight  of  plate,  of  the  most  costly  description;  the  largest  portion  of 
wliich  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Coutts,  the  bankers.  Much  of  his  furniture  is 
of  a  rich  arid  costly  character :  in  mere  articles  oiverta,  more  then  £120,000  have 
been  expended.     All  these  things  will  be  sold  by  auction. 

About  two  thousand  letters  to  and  from  Garrick,  and,  of  course,  comprising  the 
correspondence  of  the  most  eminent  characters  of  his  age,  are  on  the  point  of 
publication.  They  were  purchased  of  the  late  Mrs.  Garrick,  a  short  time  previous 
to  her  death. 

Mr.  Theodore  Hook  has  a  third  series  of  Sayings  and  Doings,  forthcoming. 

A  second  volume  of  London  in  the  Olden  Time,  illustrating  its  manners, 
customs,  and  superstitions,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  is  nearly 
ready  to  appear.  In  this  volume,  the  state  of  the  minstrelsy,  the  form  and  pro- 
ceedings of  taking  sanctuary,  and  the  superstitions  relating  to  talismans  and  astro- 
logy, will  be  discussed;  together  with  some  notices  of  Froissart,  Chaucer,  Caxton, 
and  others. 

Every  day  the  use  of  cast-iron  (says  a  Paris  journal)  is  becoming  more  gene- 
ral :  bridges  are  made  of  it ;  steam-boats ;  in  England  it  is  used  for  roads ;  and  at 
Liverpool  churches  are  built  of  it.  In  Paris  we  have,  lately,  pianos,  the  frame- 
Avork  of  which  is  formed  of  cast-iron.  The  instruments  have  been  brought  to  such 
perfection,  by  MM.  Pleagel  and  Co.,  that  not  only  do  they  rival,  but  in  many 
respects  surpass,  the  best  English  instrument.  The  solidity  of  the  frame-work  is 
so  great,  tliat  they  seldom  get  out  of  tune ;  and  the  sound-board,  relieved  from 
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those  enormous  pieces  of  wood  with  which  it  was  fomicrly  encumbered,  in  order 
to  resist  the  strain,  possesses  much  more  elasticity,  and  seconds  the  vibration  of 
the  strings  much  better,  Tlie  tone  of  these  instruments  is  wonderfid,  both  in 
power  and  mellowness ;  and  the  mechanism  is  so  perfect,  that  it  admits  of  the  most 
delicate,  as  well  as  the  strongest  touch.  Indeed,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  when 
they  are  known,  they  will  put  an  end  to  the  importation  of  foreign  pianos. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  the  editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald,  has  a  volume  forthcoming, 
of  Travels  in  Mesopotamia.  The  author's  journey  commences  at  Aleppo,  from 
whence  he  proceeds  across  the  plains  of  the  Turcoman  hordes,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Taurus,  at  Urjah,  a  large  Turkish  city,  scarcely  at  present  known,  although 
hardly  inferior  in  size  to  Smyrna  or  Aleppo,  and  containing  the  interesting 
remains  of  the  Edena  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  near  Haran,  the 
place  to  which  the  patriarch  Abraham  repaired  from  Ur,  the  city  of  his  birth,  at 
the  command  of  God.  From  Urjah  Mr.  Buckingham  journeyed  to  Diarbeker, 
a  Turkish  city  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  from  thence  to  Mardin,  and  across  the 
plains  of  Sindgar,  through  the  ruins  of  Nisibis,  a  celebrated  station  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  great  Mosul ;  visiting  also  the  remains  of  Aerbela  ;  the  ruins  of  Nineval 
on  the  Tigris,  and  those  of  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and 
other  objects  of  ancient  celebrity  and  interest.  The  journey  ends  at  Bagdad,  the 
most  renowned  among  the  cities  of  the  East. 

A  translation  of  Dr.  Lingard's  History  of  England,  is  announced  for  appear- 
ance in  Germany  ;  a  portion  of  the  same  work,  commencing  with  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHI.,  is  also  being  translated  into  Italian. 

Mr.  Bowring  has  very  nearly  ready  for  publication,  a  volume  on  the  Literature 
and  Poetry  of  Poland. 

Mr.  Stephen  Reynolds  Clarke  has  a  work  nearly  ready,  entitled  Vestigia,  or. 
Observations  on  the  more  interesting  and  debateable  Points  in  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  England,  illustrative  of  Events,  Institutions,  Manners,  and  Litera- 
ture, from  the  earliest  Ages  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Tudor. 

The  author  of  "  Gilbert  Earle"  has  in  the  press  a  new  work,  called  Tales  of 
Passion. 

Mr.  Richard  Burdekin  announces  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Mr. 
Robert  Spence,  (late  bookseller  at  York) ;  with  some  information  respecting  the 
introduction  of  Methodism  into  York  and  the  neighbourhood. 

Preparing  for  the  press, — The  Traveller's  Oracle  j  or,  Maxims  for  Locomotion. 
Being  Precepts  for  promoting  the  Pleasures  ;  Hints  for  preserving  the  Health  ;  and 
Estimates  of  the  Expenses  of  Persons  Travelling  on  Foot,  on  Horseback,  m  Stages, 
in  Post-Chaises,  and  in  Private  Carriages.  By  William  Kitchener,  M.  D.,  author 
of  the  "  Cook's  Oracle,"  &c. 

The  History  of  the  Glorious  Return  of  the  Vaudois  to  their  Valleys  in  1C89. — 
By  Henri  Arnaud,  their  Pastor  and  Colonel.  Translated  by  H.  D.  Aeland,  and 
embellished  \/\i\\  original  sketches  of  that  singular  country. 

Nearly  ready  foi  publication,  Holland-Tide ;  or,  Munster  Popular  Tales. 

Mr.  Murray  announces — Crockford  House,  a  Rhapsody;  v.ith  Rhymes  in 
Rome.  1826. 

Dame  Rebecca  Berry ;  or,  Court  Scenes  and  Characters  in  the  Reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  is  nearly  ready. 

Arthur  de  Capell  Brooke  has  nearly  ready,  A  Winter's  Journey  through  Lap- 
land and  Sweden  ;  with  Observations  made  during  a  Residence  at  Hammerfest, 
near  the  North  Cape. 

Colonel  Trench  purposes  publishinga  collection  of  papers,  illustrated  by  expla- 
natory plates,  relating  to  the  Thames  Quay  ;  with  hints  for  some  further  improve- 
ments in  the  metropolis. 

It  is  in  the  contemplation  of  the  French  government,  to  establish  light-houses 
upon  all  the  coasts  of  that  country.  Grinez  and  the  Pointe  d'  Apreck  are  said  to 
be  two  of  the  sites  already  fixed  upon. 

A  pamphlet,  purporting  to  be  a  Posthumous  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  York,  has 
been  published.  The  thing  is  a  vile  cheat ;  and  we  are  surprised  how  any  book- 
seller could  lend  himself  to  so  mean  and  despicable  a  method  of  endeavouring  to 
impose  upon  public  credulity. 
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DiKD. — A  few  days  since,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Plimkett,  Cathohc  Bishop  of 
Meath.  The  venerable  deceased  was  one  of  the  oldest  bishops  in  Irelmd,  having 
been  born  on  the  24th  of  December,  1738,  and  was  consequently  in  his  89th  year. 
For  very  near  half  a  century,  he  presided  over  one  of  the  largest  bishoprics  in 
Ireland ;  and  he  had  the  reputation,  amongst  all  parties,  of  uniting  as  many  of 
the  qualities  of  a  Christian  pastor,  as  ever  were  concentrated  in  one  individual. 
Dr.  Plunkett  was  born  at  Kells,  in  tiie  county  of  Meath.  His  father  was  a  re- 
spectable inhabitant  of  that  town,  who  gave  him  an  excellent  education,  in  spite 
of  the  laws  then  existing  to  prevent  the  instruction  of  Catholic  youth.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  he  was  articled  to  a  respectable  trader,  residing  in  Pill-lane, 
Dublin,  as  a  precaution,  without  which  he  could  not  venture  into  a  foreign  land, 
in  quest  of  that  instruction  which  was  denied  him  in  his  own.  By  this  artifice, 
the  young  ecclesiastic  was  sittTered  to  go  into  France,  on  pretence  of  attending 
his  master's  affairs,  in  the  year  1753,  a  period  at  which  the  talents  and  patriotism 
of  Dr.  Curry  and  Mr.  Charles  O'Connor  had  just  began  to  exhibit  the  first  feeble 
symptoms  of  returning  life  in  the  Catholic  body.  At  the  close  of  his  academical 
course,  in  the  celebrated  college  of  Treiite-trois,  founded  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  priesthood,  obtained  a  professorship  in  the  Irish  commu- 
nity, and  the  place  of  chief  almoner  in  one  of  the  first  ihmilies  in  France. 
He,  subsequently,  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  with  unbounded  ap- 
plause, became  an  associate  of  the  illustrious  and  royal  Navarre,  and  one  of 
the  four  provincial  superiors  of  the  Irish  college  called  the  Lombard.  After 
six  and  twenty  years'  absence  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  was,  in  1778,  ap- 
pointed successor  to  Dr.  Cheevers,  who  was,  for  many  years  previously.  Bishop 
of  Meath.  His  first  visitation  was  made  towards  the  close  of  that  year,  and,  for 
forty-eight  years  subsequently,  a  similar  duty  was  annually  performed,  with  the 
zeal  and  spirit  of  a  primitive  bishop.  Being  a  zealous  patron  of  the  domestic  edu- 
cation of  the  Irish  clergy,  after  the  devastating  revolution  in  France,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Catholic  prelates  in  17t)4,  having  tor 
their  object  the  establishment  of  Maynoodi.  Being  named  one  of  the  original 
trustees,  he  was  present  in  that  capacity,  togetlier  with  the  late  primate,  and 
the  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Troy,  Mhen  his  Excellency,  Lord  Camden,  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  college,  in  1796.  His  growing  infirmities  compelled  him  to 
resign  liis  trust  in  the  summer  of  1825.  One  who  knew  liim  well,  in  recording 
the  melancholy  event  of  his  death  to  a  friend,  thus  writes,  in  allusion  to  an  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  this  prelate: — "  It  cannot  be  dissembled  that  Dr.  Plunkett  w;is 
one  of  the  ten  bishops  who,  in  the  beginning  of  1799,  signed  the  preliminaries 
of  a  Royal  Veto.  It  is  the  only  spot  upon  his  memory.  He  was  led  into  this 
single  oversight  by  a  too  great  anxiety  for  the  emancipation  of  his  Catholic 
countrymen,  and  by  a  rash  confidence  in  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  which  sub- 
sequent experience  taught  him  to  retract.  When  the  council  of  his  Holiness 
had  considered  and  condemned  the  dangerous  resolve,  he  was  amongst  the  first 
to  abandon  it,  and  joined  cordially  his  brethren  in  the  opposition  to  it.  His 
letter  in  1824,  to  the  Catholic  Association,  evinces  principles  of  the  most  un- 
bounded patriotism  !  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  late  Dr.  O'Beirde,  Protestant 
bishop  of  Meath,  was  once  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Plunkett,  during  the  time  that  the 
latter  filled  a  professor's  chair  in  the  Irish  community  in  Paris.  Dr.  O'Beirne, 
on  his  return  homeward  from  college,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  conformed 
in  England  to  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  rose  rapidly  in  his  dignities  and 
emoluments.  Doctor  O'Beirne  was  not  trusted  by  the  communion  he  htrf  joined, 
and  was  despised  by  that  he  had  abandoned,  and  died  without  a  regret  beyond 
tlie  circle  of  his  immediate  family." 
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GEORGE   HOME. 


George  Home  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  individuals  in 
Ireland;  the  lowliness  of  his  original  occupation,  his  subsequent 
prosperity,  the  singularity  of  his  fortunes,  the  exaggeration  and  mys- 
tery with  which  the  story  of  his  success  in  life  has  been  involved  by 
the  gossipping  propensities  of  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Dublin,  and  the  qualities  of  the  man  himself  as  a  citizen,  render  him 
and  his  history  a  subject  of  curious  inquiry  to  the  stranger  who  visits 
the  Irish  metropolis.  My  inquisitiveness  into  the  circumstances  of 
this  individual,  arose  out  of  my  presence  at  a  public  meeting,  held  in 
Dublin  in  May  last,  in  the  buildings  called  "  The  National 
Mart,"  of  which  he  alone  is  the  founder,  for  the  purpose  of  arrang- 
ing the  permanent  establishment  of  that  undertaking.  On  that  occa- 
sion Mr.  Home  developed,  in  an  elaborate  statement,  with  much 
energy  and  apparent  sincerity,  the  advantages  likely  to  result  to  the 
manufacturing  classes  of  Ireland  from  the  proposed  institution.  My 
attention  was  withdrawn  from  the  Tspeaker,  in  the  progress  of  his  de- 
velopment, by  the  declamatory  narration  of  an  artisan  standing  in  ray 
immediate  neighbourhood,  who,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  bellowing 
auditors,  and  evincing  most  ineffable  satisfaction,  unfolded  to  them 
the  entire  history  of  Mr.  Home ;  which,  if  he  related  with  fidelity, 
nearly  reached  that  consummation  of  miraculous  achievements  to 
v/hich  the  Baron  Munchausen  notoriously  attained !  There  were  va- 
rious causes  assigned,  by  this  amusing  biographer,  for  the  elevation 
of  Mr.  Home,  from  his  humble  occupation  of  a  journeyman  pastry- 
cook, into  the  architect  of  more  than  one  national  institution  ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  being  possessed  of  certain  powers  of  alchymy, 
which,  according  to  the  same  veritable  authority,  enabled  him  to 
transmute  bits  of  gilded  gingerbread  into  golden  ingots,  the  orator  of 
whom  I  have  spoken  decided,  that  the  finding  of  a  Queen  Anne 
farthing,  by  Home,  had  been  the  agent  in  elevating  the  possessor 
into  his  present  pre-eminence  amongst  the  citizens  of  the  Irish  me- 
tropolis. Every  word  which  fell  from  the  communicative  biographer 
of  Mr.  Home  increased  my  desire  to  discover  how  much  of  truth 
had  entered  into  his  narration  ;  and  my  anxiety  was  not  at  all  dimi- 
nished, as  I  heard,  at  all  sides  of  me,  as  the  multitude  dispersed  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  ejaculations  upon  the  waywardness 
of  fortune,  and  the  strangeness  of  Mr.  Home  having  risen  to  wealth 
and  respectability  "  by  his  good  luck  in  finding  a  Queen  Anne 
farthing  !"  The  facts  relating  to  the  life  of  this  singular  man  have 
been  brought  within  my  knowledge  by  means  of  a  laborious  inquiry, 
vol.  I.  2  G 
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and  I  can  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  the  statenieiit  vphich  I  shall  nov/ 
give:— 

George  Home  is  a  native  of  Berwickshire.  He  is  a  descen- 
dant of  Home,  of  Eenton,  who  himself,  as  appears  by  the  records  of 
the  Lit)n  Office,  was  descended  from  the  Earls  of  Home,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ancient  princes  of  Northnmberlaud.  The  celebrated 
Lord  Karnes,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  OFie  of  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  was  also  a  member  of  this  noble 
family.  It  woidd  be  tedious  to  enter  into  a  relation  of  the  vicissitudes 
that  reduced  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
to  a  station  in  society  beneath  thai  which  their  hereditary  rank  con- 
ferred upon  them.  George  Home,  who,  it  \i  ill  be  seen,  had  endow- 
ments for  an  higher  office,  was  apprenticed  to  a  confectioner,  and,  hav- 
ing served,  'lis  term  of  apprenticeship,  repaired,  about  fourteen  years 
since,  to  that  great  market  for  genius,  London.  He  pursued,  in  that 
great  metropolis,  the  avocations  of  his  trade  with  the  perseverance 
and  industry  for  which  his  country  is  remarkable — "  sunt  quos  cnr- 
riculo  ;\  but  I  shall  not  be  classical, — 1  mean  to  say,  that  nature  has 
conferred  upon  each  of  us  peculiar  habits  and  attributes,  and  that, 
while  some  men  are  remarkable  for  their  powers  in  destroying,  by  a 
voracious  appetite,  the  creatures  which  grow  under  the  forming  hands 
of  a  pastry-cook,  other  men  are  gifted  witli  a  creative  genius,  that 
renders  this  epicurean  devastation  of  no  injury  to  those  inclined  to 
indulge  in  similar  enjoyments.  Of  this  latter  class  was  George  Home. 
His  excellence  in  his  art  at  once  revealed  him  as  belonging  to  the 
first  order  of  the  trade,  and  the  skill  and  nicety  of  his  devices — and 
if,  under  the  circumstances,  I  may  say — the  taste,  which  his  work 
exhibited,  rendered  him  speedily  an  artist  of  celebrity  in  his  line. 
About  this  period,  he  was  ruet  in  London  by  Millar,  a  person  of 
his  own  trade,  living  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  Irish  me- 
tropolis, and  a  negotiation  between  them  terminated  in  Home  ac- 
cepting a  situation  in  the"  establishment  of  this  person,  and  coming  to 
reside  in  Ireland.  It  is  proper,  at  this  period  of  the  narration,  to  re- 
cord the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Home  being  the  first  introducer,  into 
Ireland,  of  that  species  of  architectural  confectionery,  which  may 
now  be  seen  gracing  the  supper-tables  of  the  fashionable  gourmands 
of  that  country.  The  salary  which  Mr.  Home  received  was  a  proof 
of  his  cleverness,  since  it  was  considered  unusual  and  extravagant  by 
his  associates.  His  provident  disposition  soon  exhibited  itself,  and 
he  began  to  lay  by  a  portion  of  his  earnings.  At  this  time  it  occurred, 
that  some  coins  were  brought  from  the  shop  of  a  Mr.  Ennis,  a  baker, 
residing  in  Grafton  Street.  Home  was  engaged  in  looking  over  these 
coins,  and  his  eye  was  quickly  struck  with  the  beautiful  appearance 
of  one  of  them.  His  taste  in  the  arts,  and  a  fancy  for  the  inspection 
of  curiosities,  had  brought  him  acquainted  with  that  rare  produce 
CdMed  farthings,  to  which  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  gave  birtli.  The 
wife  of  his  employer  was  present,  and  to  her  Home  descanted  upon 
the  prettiness  of  the  farthing,  and  his  willingness  to  give  her  for  it 
more  than  its  nominal  value.  He  offered  her  twopence  in  exchange 
for  the  coin,  which  she,  with  a  generosity  only  to  be  accounted  for  in 
her  ignorance  of  virtji,  magnanimously  refused,  and  pressed  Home  to 
receive  the  coin  as  a  gift.     He  hesitated  to  receive  it  without  giv- 
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ing-  a  consideration  for  it,  and  at  length  prevailed  upon  tl»e  mistress 
to  accept  twopence  in  lieu  of  the  farthing.  As  soon  as  the  bargain 
was  made  he  smiled  and  exclaimed,  that  his  fortune  was  already 
made:  "  This  is,"  said  he,  "  if  I  do  not  mistake,  a  Queen  Anne 
farthing  !"  The  woman  thought,  with  Hamlet,  that  "  this  was  the 
very  coinage  of  his  brain !"  and,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  the  dis- 
covery of  Home  was  treated  as  a  jest.  Moore,  the  baker,  from 
whose  shop  the  farthing  was  brought,  became  acquainted  with  the 
circumstance,  but  attached  no  more  importance  to  its  result  than  those 
many  others,  who  smiled  at  the  credulity  of  the  young  Scotchman, 
who,  notv^ithstanding  the  provoking  gibes  of  his  acquaintances,  re- 
tained his  opinion  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  coin,  as  well  as  a 
watchful  possession  of  it;  and,  in  due  form,  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  the  fact  of  his  having,  in  his  keeping,  what 
was  considered  so  rare  and  valuable  a  production.  Moore,  perceiving 
the  pertinacity  with  which  Home  adhered  to  his  original  opinions, 
then  began  to  express  a  regret  that  he  had  ever  yielded  up  his  right  to 
the  farthing.  Home,  at  once,  declared  the  uncertainty  of  the  farthing 
being  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  promised,  that,  if  his  conjec- 
tures were  realized,  he  would  give  lialf  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  the 
coin  to  this  individual ;  which  undertaking  seemed  more  than  satis- 
factory to  Moore,  who  extolled  the  liberality  of  the  Scotchman.  In 
due  time  the  answer  from  the  Royal  Society  arrived,  confirmatory  of 
the  hopes  of  the  lucky  lindtr;  and,  at  once,  regret  sprang  up  in  the 
family  of  his  employer,  that  to  none  of  themselves  was  belonging  so 
much  sagacity  as  enabled  Home  to  find  out  this  precious  treasure. 
Much  trickery  was  put  in  o{)eration  to  recover  the  possession  of  the 
coin,  although  it  was  not  for  a  moment  implied,  that  the  parties  would 
recede  from  the  terms  agreed  upon  between  them.  Many  eftbrts 
were  used  to  seduce  the  coin  from  the  careful  depository  in  which 
Home  had  laid  it,  but  they  were  ineffectual.  Home,  being  a  stranger, 
and  observing  many  suspicious  symptoms,  declined  surrendering  the 
possession  of  his  treasure.  Now  the  thought  seized  them,  of  using 
forcible  means,  alleging",  that  Home  originally  possessed  himself  of 
thb  coin  by  dishonest  means, — that  it,  was  their  property,  and  that 
tliey  were  best  entitled  to  its  proceeds.  Home  speedily  counted 
amongst  his  enemies  many  of  those  low  mechanics,  who  were  then 
concerned  in  the  retail  distribution  of  Irish  justice.  Some  of  his  ad- 
versaries were  vulgar  corporators,  common  councilraen,  and  such 
cattle  who  have,  or  had,  a  predominance  in  the  Court  of  Sessions. 
Many  of  them,  too,  were  on  visiting  terms  at  the  Sherifis'  Office,  v/here, 
if  we  are  to  l)elieve  the  Parliamentary  records,  any  "  accommoda- 
tion" to  a  party  could  be  had  at  a  fixed  price,  or  could  be  had,  if 
Alderman  Nugent  be  not  an  utterer  of  fiijs,  for  7iothing,  wiien  the 
party -olianced  to  possess  political  principles  of  the  proper  hue!*     A 


*  See  "  The  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  Duties,  Salaries,  and  Emoluments,  of  the  Officers,  Cleiks,  and  Ministers  of 
Justice,  in  all  Temporal  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  in  Ireland,"  in  the  Office 
OF  Sheriff,  passim.  Tiie  following  extract,  page  64,  may  be  read  with  some 
interest,  as  illustrative  of  the  system  : — 

"  A  flagrant  instance  of  a  jury,  packed  in  the  Sheriff's'  Office,  occurred  within 
the  last  four  years,  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  an  assault,  at  the  quarter  ses- 
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warrant  of  search  was,  without  difficulty,  obtained,  which  enabled 
the  trusty  and  well-beloved  enemies  of  Home  to  rifle  his  trunk  ; 
which  process  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  precautions  of  Home, 
who  then  manifested  the  obstinacy  of  the  Scotchman,  and  vowed  he 
would  suffer  death  rather  than  yield  to  so  base  an  expedient.  Hav- 
ing failed  in  the  search  to  recover  the  coin,  a  warrant  of  committal, 
on  a  charge  of  robbery,  was  had  against  poor  Home,  v^ho  was  forth- 
with transmitted  to  Newgate,  there  to  be,  without  bail  or  raaiuprize, 
until  tried  before  a  jury  of  his  citizens.  In  his  passage  to  the  prison 
from  the  place  of  his  capture,  he  threw  the  coin,  which,  at  the  time, 
was  hidden,  in  his  pocket,  into  one  of  those  mountains  of  street-or- 
dure, with  which  Major  Taylor  had  then  contrived  to  render  the  air 

sions.  The  traverser,  who  is  a  practising  attorney,  residing  in  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, with  a  view  to  procure  a  jury  likely  to  acquit  him,  appears,  vv-ith  the  assist- 
ance and  advice  of  his  professional  partner,  his  clerk,  and  a  relative  and  particu- 
lar friend,  to  have  formed  a  list,  containing  the  names  of  about  twenty  persons, 
some  of  which  were  suggested  by  himself,  some  by  his  clerk,  and  also  by  his 
friend.  The  formation  of  this  list  is  directly  proved  by  the  traverser  and  his  clerk, 
who  framed  it,  as  also  by  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  persons  named  in  it,  and 
who  were  subsequently  placed  on  the  panel ;  and  its  delivery  to  some  person  in 
the  SherilTs'  Office,  is  proved  beyond  doubt  by  the  oificial  panel,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  clerk,  Mr.  Mansfielcl,  with  which  we  have  been  furnished,  and  at 
the  head  of  which  are  placed  almost  all  the  names  contained  in  this  list."  The 
report  proceeds  to  say,  **  Of  the  twenty-four  names  first  on  the  panel,  some  had 
never  been  served,  or  been  summoned  to  serve,  on  a  jury,  on  a  former  occasion ; 
and  others,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  vending  spirits  by  retail,  it  was  improper, 
and  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  to  place  on  panels.  The  traverser's  clerk  ap- 
pears to  have  applied  to  some  of  those  persons  in  order  to  secure  their  attendance, 
requesting  that,  if  any  circumstance  should  take  place  at  the  trial  favourable  to 
the  traverser,  they  would  avail  themselves  of  it  in  his  favour.  His  friend  and  rela- 
tive also  appears  to  have  made  personal  application  to  insure  attendance ;  and 
the  traverser,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  bailitT,  applied  to  him  in  the  Siie- 
rilTs'  Office,  and  pointed  out  several  names  of  individual  jurors,  whom  he  requested 
he  should  be  particular  in  summoning,  for  which  service  he  remunerated  him  with 
one  guinea.  Of  the  names  contained  in  the  list  conveyed  to  the  Sheriffs'  Office, 
four  appear  to  have  been  sworn  on  the  jury  that  tried  the  case.  The  result  was, 
that,  in  opposition  to  the  clearest  evidence,  and  the  recorder's  charge  and  remon- 
strance, one  of  these  four  jurors,  the  relative  and  client  of  the  traverser,  to  whom 
he  appears  also  to  have  been  a  debtor,  held  out  against  the  other  eleven,  and  the 
prosecution  proved  abortive,  a  juror  being  withdrawn.  In  a  previous  stage  of 
the  trial  the  jury  had  been  more  divided,  until,  upon  the  cross-examination  of  the 
traverser's  own  witness  (a  person  who  was  his  clerk  and  cashier),  it  appeared  that 
he  had  confessed  to  him  the  fact  of  the  assault ! 

"  It  is  not  unusual,  in  criminal  cases,  for  the  prisoner  or  traverser,  by  resorting 
to  the  Sheriffs'  Office,  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  panel  previously  to  his  trial.  In 
one  case  of  this  description,  we  find  a  sum  of  five  guineas  paid  to  the  clerk."  Un- 
der the  head  Jury  Process,  when  the  commissioners  bear  testimony  to  the  im- 
partiality and  correctness  with  which  this  duty  is  discharged  in  the  counties,  they 
say,  "  With  respect  to  the  impanelling  and  summoning  of  juries  in  the  city  vf 
Dublin,  we  cannot  express  a  similar  opinion.  Much  public  impression  has  pre- 
vailed, that  the  influence  of  the  corporation,  in  the  Sheriffs'  Office,  has  been  used 
to  corrupt  or  bias  the  administration  of  justice  through  juries."  Under  the  head 
Nisi  Prius,  and  Petit  Juries,  we  find  the  following : — "  There  appears  to  us  to 
be  no  department  of  the  Sheriffs*  Office,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  more  loudly  call- 
ing for  correction,  than  that  connected  with  the  summoning  of  juries.  The  whole 
of  this  duty  is  committed  to  one  individual,  from  whom  no  security  is  required 
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odoriferous.*  To  trial  for  the  "  robbery,"  was  poor  Home  brought 
before  the  Recorder's  Court,  and,  with  ail  due  formality,  he  was 
there  convicted  of  the  offence  laid  in  the  indictment!  !  !  The  present 
recorder  of  Dublin,  Sir  Jonah  Green,  was  the  leading  counsel  against 
him,  and  excited  no  small  share  of  laughter  by  the  strange  expe- 
dients, in  the  shape  of  arguments,  which  he  used  to  convict  "  the  cul- 
prit !  !"  The  most  irrefutable  doctrine  which  the  learned  counsel  pro- 
pounded, with  the  customary  reiteration  of  the  advocate,  was  drawn 
from  Hudibras— 

"  The  value  of  a  thing 

Is  the  money  it  will  bring !" 

On  this  sagacious  dictum  it  was  necessary  to  lay  great  stress,  for, 
v/hen  the  facts  were  disclosed  to  the  court  and  jury,  the  affair  was 
made  more  a  subject  for  laughter  thaa  for  grave  inquiry.  However, 
the  matter  proved  at  length  to  be  one  of  a  most  serious  character  to 
Home — a  jury — a  Dublm  jury,  the  constituent  materials  of  which 
have  been  already  analysed  by  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners — 
found  a  verdict  against  the  stranger,  and,  upon  Sir  Jonah  Green's 
principle,    the  recorder  sentenced  him  for  the  robbery  to  twelve 

months' IMPRISONMENT  IN  THE  JAIL  OF  NEWGATE,  although  the 

for  his  good  conduct  in  its  performance,  and  in  whom  a  discretion  is  vested  to  em- 
ploy such  persons  as  he  may  select  to  assist  him,  who  are  not  restrained  by  the 
check  of  any  responsibility.  He  admits  the  practice  of  receiving  bribes  from  par- 
ties, for  what  he  calls  carefully  summoning  particular  juries  •  wliich  can  mean 
nothing  but  making  the  attendance  of  jurors  favourable  to  the  party  bribing  him 
more  certain  than  that  of  others.  He  admits,  also,  that  he  has  allowed  himself  to 
be  tampered  with  by  parties  in  trials  at  the  Commission  Court ;  and  he  recollects 
one  case,  in  which  he  received  a  bribe  for  endeavouring  to  change  the  situation 
of  names  upon  a  panel  (on  the  occasion  of  a  trial  for  perjury),  by  placing  those 
which  vvere  at  the  bottom  of  the  panel  at  the  top  ;  in  which  attempt,  however, 
he  failed,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

These  little  extracts  afford  no  more  than  a  slight  idea  of  the  dreadful  system  of 
the  Sheriffs'  Office  in  Dublin,  as  developed  in  the  course  of  this  parliamentary 
commission.  From  what  has  been  adduced,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  de- 
cide, that  a  jury,  to  convict  Mr.  Home  of  "  robbery,"  was  procured  without 
much  diflficulty ! 

*  No  man  cleaves  with  more  pertinacious  adherence,  even  to  the  prejudices  of 
his  early  habits,  than  a  Scotchman.  Thus,  Major  Taylor,  a  thorough  Caledonian, 
holding  for  many  years  a  leading  office  in  the  municipal  authority  of  Dublin, 
fancied,  from  his  early  predilection  for  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  that  heaps  of 
filth,  tastefully  laid  down  in  the  various  streets  of  the  metropolis,  were  essential  to 
their  picturesque  appearance  j  and  I  question  whether  he  would  not  abominate 
the  look  of  the  wheelbarrow  which  would  remove  them,  unless  from  the  same  in- 
ducement to  tolerate  their  approach  that  fills  the  poet,  who  kisses  the  vase  in 
which  roses  have  once  been  distilled!  The  odour  (de  (justibus  non,  &c.)  alike 
clings  to  the  vase  and  to  the  wheelbarrow!  Some  years  since,  the  inhabitants  of 
Mark's  parish  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  praying  that  he  would 
interpose  his  authority  to  proteci  the  mere  Irishery  from  the  mountains  of  Scotch 
perfume,  which  were  permitted  to  remain  upon  the  streets.  The  memorial  was 
relisrred  to  Major  Taylor  for  his  report,  and  he  manfully  vindicated  his  favourite 
theory,  as  to  the  salutary  influence  of  the  ornaments  complained  of  j  and  showed 
cause  against  the  memorial  by  assuring  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  that  those  who  were 
blessed  with  the  longest  lives  on  record,  either  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  public  temple  of  Cloacina,  or  devoted  themselves  to  her  service,  by 
frequent  descents  into  those  regions  over  which  she  presided !  The  reader  may 
depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  this  fact,  however  incredible  it  may  appear. 
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prosecutor  admitted  the  farthing  was  given  to  Home,  but  not  returned 
by  him,  thus,  even  according  to  the  statement  of  the  prosecutor,  de- 
termining the  offence,  at  the  worst,  as  no  more  than  a  breach  of  trust. 
The  legend  amongst  the  vulgar  from  that  day,  as  has  been  proved  by 
the  introductory  part  of  this  sketch,  is,  that  the  Queen  Anne  farthing- 
was  the  convertible  source  of  the  present  prosperity  and  station  of 
Mr.  Home.  Than  this  notion,  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  The 
farthing  contributed  to  Home  nothing  but  whatever  of  temporary 
shame  it  had  brought  upon  his  reputation,  which  mighthave  been  the 
ruin  of  a  spirit  less  capable  of  reaction  than  his.  During  liis  impri- 
sonment, the  exemplary  conduct  of  Home  procured  him  the  friend- 
ship of  several  gentlemen,  with  whom  he  occasionally  came  into  con- 
tact, they  being  inmates  of  the  same  dreary  abode.  One  gentleman, 
particularly,  evinced  feelings  of  sympathy  and  regard  towards 
him;  and  to  this  individual  does  Home  attribute  his  subsequent 
success.  This  gentleman  had  been,  under  some  process  of  civil  law, 
an  inmate  of  Nevv'gate  for  upwards  of  five  years,  and  was  allowed  by 
his  family  an  annuity,  sufficient  in  amount  for  his  respectable  main- 
tenance. He  had  often  expressed  a  strong  friendship  for  Home  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  captivitj',  and  took,  as  all  persons  who  know 
anything  of  the  man,  an  extraordinary  interest  in  his  fortunes.  On 
the  liberation  of  Home,  this  gentleman  insisted  on  his  receiving  from 
him,  as  a  trifling  testimony  of  his  regard  and  belief  of  his  unjust  im- 
prisonment, a  present  of  five  pounds,  which  the  high-minded  Scotch- 
man objected  to  receive  unless  on  the  terms  of  a  loan.  \\'ith  this 
sum  of  five  j)ounds,  a  manuscript  on  some  subject  that  has  not  been 
disclosed,  and  a  few  tools  [;ertaining  to  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  (for, 
during  his  imprisonment,  he  (;nipIoye  1  his  time  as  a  means  of  support 
in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments,  particularly  violins  and 
Eolian  harps),  did  tJeorge  Home,  with  a  character  sullied  in  the 
estimation  of  some,  but  elevated,  immeasurably,  in  the  opinions  of 
others,  corumence  his  "  second  career  of  life."  With  tiiis  miserable 
capital,  did  this  enterprising  man,  in  the  field  of  his  humiliation,  re- 
sume his  trade  as  a  confectioner.  He  hired  an  obscure  lodging  in 
Capel  Street,  and  in  the  purchase  of  an  utensil  necessary  for  his  art, 
he  expended  nearly  all  his  funds,  merely  reserving  the  sum  of  ojie 
poimd  and  jourpeuce  halfpenny  sterling!  Under  these  disheartening 
circumstances  he  proceeded.  Industry  seems  to  have  been  always  a 
leading  characteristic  of  the  man.  ]n  his  humble  abode,  he  racked 
invention  to  supply  innovation  upon  the  old  system  of  cookery.  It  is 
mentioned  as  an  instance  of  his  indefatigable  perseverance,  that,  during 
this  probationary  period  of  his  fortunes,  he  habitually  expended  of  his 
time  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  in  laborious  occuj)ation  !  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  he  not  only  found  himself  enabled  to  doubly  repay  his 
Newgate  benefactor,  but  also  to  emerge  from  his  abode  in  Capel 
Street,  from  which  he  supplied  with  articles,  made  by  him,  the  people 
in  his  trade  residing  in  the  fashionable  parts  of  the  city,  and  to  be- 
come the  tenant  of  a  shop.  To  his  new  residence  his  good  luck  fol- 
lovved  him;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  his  industry,  he 
felt  that  his  funds  warranted  him  in  removing  his  establishment  to  one 
of  the  most  stylish  streets  in  Dublin,  which  soon  became  the  resort  of 
all  that  portion  of  the  beau  monde,  who  breakfast  at  an  early  hour,  and 
feel  the  suggestions  of  a  craving  appetite  between  the  time  of  break- 
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fast  and  of  dinner.  "  The  great  King  himself,"  as  Shakspeare  says, 
"  did  woo  him  oft  for  his  confections  !"  A  certain  viceroy  was  ob- 
served, on  more  than  once  occasion,  satiating  his  appetite  by  a  plebeian 
indulgence  in  the  luxuries  of  "  Banqueting  Hall."  This  at  once 
decided  the  character  of  this  Apician  edifice,  upon  which  Home  had 
expended,  when  he  took  possession  of  it  as  a  tenant,  the  entire  of  his 
capital  in  brilliant  decorations,  that  at  once  exhibited  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual of  more  classic  endowmeiits  than  are  usually  conferred  by 
nature  upon  mere  pastrycooks.  Theseductive  brilliancy  of  Banquet- 
ing Hall,  which  almost  seemed  to  exhale  into  Sackville  Street  a 
kind  of  ffastric  vapour,  that  persuaded  the  appetite  into  downright 
hunger  scarcely  able  to  eat  a  luncheon,  soon  realized  an  annual  net 
profit,  for  the  proprietor,  of  more  than  one  thosuand  pounds. 

With  this  accumulating  property,  a  man  of  less  laudable  ambi- 
tion would  have  rested  satisfied;  but  he  was  not  content  with 
such  an  income.  The  success  attending  his  exertions  in  Sackville 
Street  gave  rise  to  various  alterations  and  improvements  in  his  esta- 
blishment, that  eventually  infused  into  him  a  taste  for  architecture, 
and  in  a  i^ew  years  directed  his  attention  to  a  much  more  comprehen- 
sive field  for  improvement  and  speculation.  In  consequence  of  the 
erection  of  that  splendid  edifice,  the  new  General  Post  Office  of  Ire- 
land, the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Postmasters-General, 
situated  in  College  Green,  in  front  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
became  vacant.  For  a  period  of  two  or  three  years,  that  huge  pile  of 
buildings  was  represented  in  the  public  prints  as  a  nuisance,  deserv-^ 
ing  of  abatement,  by  presentment  or  some  other  compulsory  process. 
Mr.  Home  entered  into  treaty  with  the  owners  for  the  tenancy  of  it; 
and,  after  a  formal  negotiation,  was  declared  the  successful  purchaser 
for  a  sum  of  eleven  thorisaud  poimds,  under  the  condition,  that  he 
should  proceed  immediately  to  the  outlay  of  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
the  improvement  of  the  premises  !  Many  of  those  good-natured  peo- 
ple who  are  to  be  found  every  where  in  abundance,  whose  occupation 
it  is  to  sit  in  council  upon  all  the  affairs  and  transactions  of  their 
neighbours  and  acquaintances,  were  sadly  puzzled  to  discover  the 
drift  of  the  new  speculation  of  the  man  who  was  designated,  par  eace/- 
hnce,  '*  the  lucky  Scotchman  !"  No  one,  not  even  one  of  the  class 
just  described,  could  form  any  satisfactory  suspicion  of  his  project. — 
Before  speculation  had  tired  itself,  the  public  eye  was  astonished  by 
the  erection  of  The  Royal  Arcade  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Post 
Office.  With  so  much  secresy  and  composure  did  ]\Ir.  Home  carrv 
his  intentions  into  efl'ect,  that  it  is  a  fact  incontradictable,  that  the 
very  residents  about  this  beautiful  and  extensive  concern  were  igno- 
rant of  its  being  in  progress  of  erection,  until  the  gates  of  it  were 
thrown  open  to  the  public  visitor  !  It  was  rather  extraordinary,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  good  easy  men  whoso  kindly  assume  the  function  of 
sitting  in  conclave  upon  the  business  of  George  Home,  and  all  such 
men,  that  upwards  of  thirty  shops  and  warehouses  could  be  erected, 
occupied,  and  opened  at  once  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city,  to  the 
surprise  even  of  the  contiguous  residents  !  The  ingenuity  and  taste 
displayed  in  the  erection  of  this  edifice,  and  the  sensation  created  by 
its  establishment,  stamped  upon  Mr.  Home  the  character  of  the  man 
of  talent  in  more  than  the  pursuit  in  which  he  had  hitherto  appeared. 
The  confectioner  seemed  to  migrate  into  the  architect.     Many  bene- 
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ficial  consequences  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  the  Arcade, 
of  which  the  three  we  shall  mention  may  be  considered  as  of  para- 
mount importance.  1st.  The  improvement  of  the  shops  and  ware- 
houses of  Dublin  in  external  appearance.  2d.  An  increase  of  atten- 
tion and  activity  from  venders  to  their  customers,  as  well  as  a  decided 
change  for  the  better  in  the  internal  arrangements.  3d.  The  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  opening-,  for  the  occupancy  of  industrious  indivi- 
duals in  trade  concerns,  where,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  in  the 
Irish  metropolis — a  practice  which  acted  as  a  complete  check  to  the 
speculation  of  those  whose  means  were  limited,  fines  were  not  ex- 
acted from  the  tenant  entering  on  possession.  I'his  concern  has  been 
now  established  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  still  is  a  source  of 
attraction  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin  as  well  as  to  those  strangers  who 
visit  that  city.  The  value  of  the  Arcade  to  the  proprietor  has  been 
estimated  at  40,000^. ;  the  gross  income  which  it  yields  amounts  to  no 
less  than  3,-5C0/.  annually,  from  which  are  to  be  deducted  the  ex- 
penses of  maintaining  the  premises,  which,  from  the  uniform  splen- 
dour and  regularity  with  which  they  are  conducted,  must  be  consi- 
derable. It  was  supposed  that  a  rich  money-lender,  who  stood 
merely  in  the  relation  of  law  agent  to  Mr.  Home,  had  been  in  reality 
the  source  of  all  this  expenditure  of  moneys  which  has  been  described. 
It  is  just  as  true,  to  attribute  to  him  one  particle  of  the  prosperity  of 
Home,  as  to  assign  it  to  the  farthing.  Home  has  been  the  un- 
friended architect  of  his  own  fortune.  The  first  mark  of  favour  which 
could  be  considered  an  approval  of  his  industrious  exertions,  Mr. 
Home  received  in  1823,  after  the  erection  of  the  Arcade,  fiom  that 
patriotic  and  excellent  baronet,  Sir  Capel  Molyneux,  who  transmit- 
ted with  a  letter,  which  appeared  at  the  time  in  the  public  journals, 
a  splendid  testimonial  of  his  respect  for  him.  Having  recovered  from 
corporate  rascality  and  oppression — having  founded  "  Banqueting 
Hall,"  and  erected  The  Royal  Arcade,  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Home  was  directed  to  a  new  speculation — to  nothing  less  than  giv- 
ing to  Ireland  A  national  market,  which  the  "  Patriots"  said 
she  wanted  very  badly  for  a  century.  More  than  three  years  ago, 
one  of  the  first  lords  of  the  soil,  and  most  of  the  great  mercantile 
personages  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  voted,  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  the  following  resolutions : — 

"  Resolved — ^That,  being  satisfied  that  the  establishment  of  a  weekly  market  in 
the  city  or  liberty  of  Dublin,  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  domestic  manufacture, 
particularly  in  the  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  branches,  both  in  the  raw  and 
finished  state,  and  also  for  linen  and  cotton  yarn,  would  greatly  tend  to  encou- 
rage and  promote  industry,  and  consequently  improve  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  the  metropolis,  and  its  vicinity — 

"  Resolved — That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  Ascertain  what,  in  their  opi- 
nion, would  be  the  proper  site,  the  extent  of  ground  that  would  be  required,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  buildings,  and  also  to  suggest  the  best  means  of  raising 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  proposed  market." 

When  those  resolutions  had  been  passed  with  all  due  formality,  and 
thanks  were  voted  to  the  noble  chairman,  for  his  dignified  and  impar- 
tial conduct  in  the  chair,  and  when  the  different  speakers  retired  to 
their  respective  houses,  in  the  delightful  anticipation  of  seeing  their 
influential  names,  titles,  and  speeches,  set  forth  in  the  morning  papers 
of  the  next  day,  in  the  flattering  relief  of  longprimer  type,  and  when 
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the  said  speeches,  appearing  in  such  manner,  were  duly  read,  seen, 
and  admired,  there  was  a  communication  made,  from  a  committee 
appointed  at  the  meeting;,  to  the  Irish  government.  The  government 
agreed  to  advance  one-half  o^  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purposes 
stated,  provided  the  lords,  merchants,  and  patriots,  would  put  their 
hands  in  their  purses,  and  supply  the  other  half.  The  contributions 
of  the  patriots  consisted  of  mere  talk — a  shilling  was  not  subscribed  by 
them,  and,  therefore,  sixpence  was  not  advanced  by  government! 

Upon  this  hint  of  the  utility  of  such  an  institution  as  that  described 
in  the  foregoing  resolutions,  did  Mr.  Home  proceed  in  a  new  under- 
taking. Whimsical  and  speculative,  he  did  that  which  no  other  per- 
son would  do  ;  and,  without  the  assistance  of  the  lords,  merchants, 
and  patriots,  and  ov/ing  just  as  little  to  the  "  benign  and  parental 
government  of  Ireland,"  he  has  been  able  to  erect  a  pile  of  buildings, 
which,  in  their  magnitude,  resemble  a  little  town  '  At  a  public  meet- 
ing, convened  by  himself  at  this  NATIONAL  MART,  was  my  atten- 
tion, as  I  before  explained,  drawn  to  inquiry  into  his  extraordinary 
history.  On  that  occasion  he  addressed,  in  plain  and  intelligible  ar- 
guments, the  immense  assemblage  which  he  had  convened,  and  expa- 
tiated, with  the  argumentative  energy  of  a  professional,  orator,  on  the 
benefits  likely  to  result  from  the  institution.  It  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  condense  into  reasonable  propositions  his  elaborate  sta- 
tistics. He  urged,  on  the  faith  of  his  own  practice  and  experience, 
the  advantages  of  industry,  and  the  benelits  which  were  likely  to 
accrue  to  the  manufacturing  classes  of  Dublin,  and  the  country  in 
general,  if  markets  were  established  for  the  sale  of  domestic  manu- 
factures, and  loan  funds  instituted  to  supply  the  poor  artificers  with 
small  sums  of  money  to  assist  them  in  their  respective  trades.  To 
this  really  benevolent  plan,  there  was  opposed  a  host  of  adversaries. 
Some  of  these  were  corporators,  who  detest  Mr.  Home,  from  the 
circumstance  of,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  his  having  wrestled  with 
corporate  monopoly — others  were  individuals,  whose  decided  interest 
lay  in  preventing  the  accomplishment  of  the  project — a  third,  and  the 
most  numerous  class  of  opponents,  was  those  meddling  worthless 
persons,  with  brains  just  sufficient  to  achieve  a  public  injury,  who 
infest  the  Irish  metropolis,  and  who  are  continually  exhibiting  them- 
selves in  the  affected  guise  of  benevolence,  while,  in  reality,  they 
contribute  no  more  to  the  cause  of  charity  than  very  tiresome,  very 
stupid,  and,  generally  speaking,  very  mischievous  speechification. — 
Mr.  Home,  despite  of  opposition,  continued  to  press  his  prefect  on 
the  public  attention,  both  by  letters  in  the  public  journals,  and  by  a 
development  of  his  plan  at  public  meetings.  Many  converts  were 
won  over  to  his  opinions,  which  are  nowaboutto  be  acted  upon.  The 
best  proof  of  his  sincerity  in  the  project  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact,  that  he  has  expended  in  the  erection  of  "  the  National  Mart"  a 
sum  considerably  exceeding  15,000/,  !*     From  what  has  been  said 

*  The  National  Mart  is  an  edifice  of  great  extent,  as  well  as  splendour.  It  is  a 
quadrangular  pile,  forming  an  area  of  300  by  200  feet,  surrounded  by  a  double 
row  of  building.  The  first  and  second  stories  are  supported  by  Doric  and  Grecian 
Doric  columns.  Tlien  four  spacious  corridores,  intended  for  the  exhibition  of 
various  sorts  of  Irish  manufactures:  along  these  corridors  are  chambers  or  offices 
for  the  purposes  of  trade.  The  third  and  fourth  stories  contain  about  two  hundred 
apartments,  the  precise  object  of  which  has  not  yet  transpired. 
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it  may  easily  be  inferred,  that  Mr.  Home  is  a  most  valuable  member 
of  society,  and  a  citizen  of  great  worth  :  nevertheless — and  it  is  a  fact 
illustrative  of  the  baseness  of  the  vulgar  corporations  of  Ireland,  that 
he,  although  having  conferred  valuable  benefits  upon  the  Irish  metro- 
polis, and  being,  in  every  respect,  a  most  deserving  subject  for  public 
respect,  has  never  received  the  freedom  of  the  city!  During  the 
mayoralty  of  a  certain  soi-disant  liberal  lord  mayor,  there  was  an 
intimation  given  to  Mr.  Home,  that  he  would  speedily  receive  the 
honour  of  the  franchise;  but  an  unlucky  accident  deprived  him  of  this 
distinction,  and  nipped,  in  the  bud,  the  municipal  laurels  destined  for 
his  use.  One  of  those  carnivals,  called  lord  mayor's  dinners,  was 
given  about  this  time.  Generally  speaking,  some  Catholics  and  libe- 
ral Protestants,  who  may  be  amongst  the  personal  acquaintances,  or 
customers,  of  the  ephemeral  nobleman,  find  their  way  into  the  list  of 
invitations;  as  it  is  expressly  requested,  that  until  a  reasonable  time 
shall  have  elapsed  after  dinner,  so  as  to  give  the  well-behaved  portion 
of  the  company  an  opportunity  to  retire,  the  brutality,  of  which  these 
places  are  generally  the  scene,  may  be  deferred.  Invariably,  it  is 
true,  some  obstreperous  members  of  the  loyal  mob,  unused  to  the 
distracting  medley  of  good  things,  of  which  they  make  their  bellies 
the  receptacles  on  these  occasions,  do  exhibit  their  disgusting  ex- 
cesses ;  and,  their  mouths  stufted,  adnauseam,  with  an  amalgamation  of 
meats,  pastry,  and  vegetables,  utter  an  inarticulate  exclamation,  and, 
in  an  effort,  by  standing  up,  to  do  honour  to  the  toast  of  "  The 
Glorious  Memory,"  the  anxious  movers  of  these  extended  jaws 
fall  prostrate,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  more  potent  and  irresistible 
sovereignty  of  strong  liquor!  However,  such  lapses  of  decorum 
occurring  before  the  cloth  is  remove-d,  must  not  be  taken  as  indicative 
of  a  general  want  of  decency  at  so  early  a  period  of  such  festivities. 
This  little  digression  has  been  indulged  in  to  account  for  the  appear- 
ance at  one  of  those  dinners,  to  which  Mr.  Home  had  been  invited, 
of  a  Catholic  gentleman,  who,  at  the  moment  that  Mr.  Home  entered 
the  reception-room,  advanced  towards  him,  and  continued  with  him 
in  familiar  converse  until  "  the  work  of  destruction"  was  announced. 
It  was  decided  from  that  day,  that  Home  was  a  man  whom  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  trust  with  his  freedom;  and,  accordingly,  he  heard 
nothing  more  of  the  matter.  Insolvent  tax-eaters — pauper  Protes- 
tants of  "  undoubted  loyalty,"  from  the  Coonibe  or  the  purlieus  of 
Werburgh  Street— birds  of  passage,  in  no  matter  vphat  capacity — army 
ensigns,  "  for  their  gallant  conduct  in  the  Peninsula,"'  might,  with 
safety,  be  enfranchised  ;  but  George  Home,  who  literally  is  the  foun- 
der of  various  public  buildings,  whose  money  has  been  expended  in 
the  employment  of  the  fanjishing  tradesmen,  whom  corporate  rapa- 
city, along"  with  other  causes,  mulct  of  their  miserable  earnings; — 
who,  in  a  vi'ord,  is  a  citizen  of  reputation  and  stability,  has  not  been 
conceded  that  which  is  bestowed,  indiscriminately,  upon  the  most 
worthless  and  idle  persons  in  the  metropolis ! 

Mr.  Home,  notwithstanding  the  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which 
he  has  undergone,  is  a  young  man.  To  all  appearance,  his  age  does  not 
exceedthirty-four  or  thirty-five  years.  He  is  a  thin  Scottish-looking  per- 
son, and  exhibits  in  his  countenance  that  perfection  of  intellect  and  be- 
nevolence of  disposition,  for  which  he  is  so  eminently  distinguished. 
His  habits  are  frugal  and  regular  in  the  extreme;  but  his  frugality  by 
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no  means  diverges  into  penuriousiiess  or  want  of  generosity.  His  fru- 
gality is  the  caution  and  providence  of  a  man  v^^lio  knows  the  value 
of  money  ;  and  to  the  circumstances  which  made  him  skilled  in  this 
very  occult  science,  is  probably  attributable  his  readiness,  on  all 
occasions,  to  do  a  kind  act,  and  aid  a  deserving  individual  who  may 
want  his  assistance.  He  was  evidently  designed  by  nature  for  pur- 
suits different  from  the  occupation  to  which  he  has  been  bred ;  and 
from  the  great  taste  and  judgment  which  he  has  displayed  in  architec- 
tural designs,  it  is  not  a  visionary  speculation  to  say,  that  other  cir- 
cumstances might  have  made  him  an  architect,  surpassing  most  of  his 
cotemporaries  in  scientific  conception.  Probably,  to  Mr.  Home, 
originally,  did  not  belong  more  attainments  than  were  necessary  to 
render  him  a  proficient  in  his  trade  ;  but  he  is  at  present  in  possession 
of  great  tact  in  literary  composition,  and  powers  that  enable  him  to 
communicate  his  thoughts  on  all  subjects,  with  a  strength  and  pro- 
priety far  surpassing  those  who  have  not  made  such  subjects  their 
peculiar  study  and  profession.  Altogether,  he  is  a  most  singular 
individual,  and  occupies  so  much  of  public  attention  in  the  Irish  me- 
tropolis, and  has  been  the  subject  of  such  curious  speculation,  and 
extraordinary  and  fabulous  representations,  that  it  is  hoped  this 
sketch,  conveying  as  it  does,  authentic  information,  may  not  be  con- 
sidered too  elaborate  or  unnecessary. 
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THE  "  SAINTS." 


■=*  His  coat  was  black,  and  his  breeches  were  blue, 
And  there  Vvas  a  hole  where  his  tail  came  through." 

The  Devil's  Walk. 

I  LATELY  was  told,  on  authority  grave. 

By  one  who  in  truth  is  veracity's  slave. 

A  fact,  to  relate  which  my  modesty  quails 5 

For,  wondrous  to  say,  'tis  that  "  saints"  have  got  tails  I 

And  he  swore  at  the  time  by  his  honour  and  fame. 

That  the  following  receipt  would  demonstrate  the  same. 


"  Gate  h  a  •  saint'  by  hook,  trap,  or  aught  other  means, — such 

As  you  snare  other  vermin,  it  matters  not  much  ; 

Then  grasp  him  behind  by  his  *  bracchoe'  of  sable. 

And  hold  him  down  fast  on  a  bench  or  a  table, 

And  cut  him  and  slash  him,  and  hack  him  and  hew  him. 

And  run  a  great  butcher's  knife  through  him  and  through  him, 

Then  you'll  find  in  a  trice  that  your  art  will  prevail. 

For  the  creature  will  flourish  a  monstrous  long  tail .' 

This  receipt,  I  protest — nay,  I  swear — is  not  spurious, 

And  is  well  worth  a  trial,  at  least  from  the  curious." 

Your  "  saint"  has  indeed  been  most  truly  compared 
To  Mahomet's  coffin,  of  which  all  have  heard. 
How  it  doubtingly  dangles  and  hovers  betwixt 
The  earth  and  the  skv,  but  on  neither  is  fixed : 
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And  the  likeness  will  still  be  more  wittily  true. 
If  you  call  to  remembrance,  that  of  feet  but  a  few 
Divide  it  from  earth,  while  from  Heaven,  good  lack ! 
It  is  myriads  of  miles  of  a  measureless  track ! 

A  friend  of  my  own,  an  old  parson  of  Norwich, 
X  Who  abominates  "  saints"  much  as  Johnson  did  porriLlge,* 

Tells  the  following  hit  with  much  "  gusto  and  gout," 
And,  though  parsons  may  joke,  yet  their  jokes  must  be  true. 

In  the  parish  of lived  old  farmer  Ruxkins, 

Who  was  famous  for  wearing  the  toughest  of  buckskins  j 

Now  Ruxkins  had  got  an  old  wife,  who  was  curious 

To  fathom  the  doctrine  the  "saints"  preached  so  furious j 

So  she  said  to  her  husband,  "  Dear  John,  do  you  know 

That  my  conscience  of  lat6  has  been  very  so  so. 

I  can't  tell  what  it  be,  but  that  sometimes  a  pang 

For  my  sad  worldly  life  will  come  on  with  a  twang. 

And  I  mourn  in  secret  and  bitterly  sigh, 

And  think  on  the  day,  I'll  be  called  on  to  die ; 

And  my  soul  hath  grown  thin,  and  my  spirit  waxed  spare. 

For  I  hunger  and  thirst  after  spiritual  fare ; 

So  I  prithee,  dear  spouse,  just  to  make  me  all  right, — 

Do  let  me  partake  of  the  •  love-feast'  to-night." 

"  A  love-feast !"  cried  he,  *'  What  I  a  meeting  of  Swaddlers  ? 
Noa !  I  hate  the  vile  cant  of  those  sanctified  pedlars. 
Who  hoak  rund  the  country  their  counterfeit  wares. 
And  gull  fooUsh  pidgeons  with  poppies  and  tares." 

"  Oh!  fie,  Mr.  R.,  you're  the  shamelessest  carper  !" 

Cried  his  wife,  looking  savage,  whilst  bluer  and  sharper 

The  point  of  her  nose  every  moment  became. 

And  just  in  proportion  poor  Rirxkins  grew  tame. 

He  feared,  should  a  storm  matrimonial  take  place. 

And  so  deemed  it  the  best  to  give  up  with  good  grace. 

So  she  thanked  him  and  smiled. — "  For  in  cases  like  these 

You  know,  dearest  John,  I  do  just  as  ?/o?<  please." 

"  You're  the  best  of  all  wives,  that  I  know,"  replied  Ruxkins, 

"  So  I'll  lend  you  a  pair  of  the  best  of  my  buckskins. 

For  the  evening  is  coolish,  the  day  was  but  foggy. 

And  you're  subject  to  cramps  and  rheumatics,  dear  Moggy. 

And  Thady  shall  go  and  attend  you  all  through. 

For  I  don't  like  the  place, — I'll  be  domn'd,  if  I  do." 

So  she  took  his  advice  ;  quickly  mounted  the  leather. 

And  set  off  for  the  "feast"  in  despite  of  the  weather. 

But  what  gallant  youth  did  old  Ruxkins  relie  on  ? 
Oh!  faith  and  indeed  'twas  on  Thady  O'Brien, 
A  youth  full  of  fun,  from  that  isle  of  the  ocean. 
So  famed  for  potatoes,  potteen,  and  commotion ; 


*  A  Scotch  lady,  in  London,  asked  Dr.  Johnson  to  breakfast  with  her  sliortly 
after  his  return  from  his  "  tour,"  and,  among  other  Scotch  dainties,  she  had  a  mess 
of  oatmeal  porridge ;  she  asked  him  ho%v  he  liked  it,  to  which  he  replied,  "  Very 
good  for  hogs."  Here,  however,  the  lady  had  the  last  word  (as  witty  ladies  generally 
have  with  witty  gentlemen),  for  she  retorted  with  "  Oh  !  then  pray  allow  me  to 
help  yoM  to  a  little  more  of  it." 
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Who  close  by  his  mistress  established  his  stand, 
♦'  To  defind  her  till  deth,  with  his  fist  in  his  hand." 
Having  got  very  close  to  the  sanctified  preacher. 
When  Thady  \\  as  sure  that  no  evil  could  reach  her. 

And  what  did  ensue  at  this  meeting  so  grave,  I 
Will  give  you  on  Thady's  own  sworn  "  affidavy," 
Who  was  questioned  by  Ruxkins  in  tone  confidential 
To  tell  all  the  sayings  and  deeds  consequential 
To  their  very  first  sight  of  the  "  banqueting  hall," 
Not  omitting  one  jot,  but  to  "  oot  with  it  all." 

Then  Thady  looked  knowing,  and  waggish  and  mum ; 

First  twisted  his  button,  then  twirled  his  thumb. 

And,  then  taking  courage,  "  Well,  masther,  I'll  tell  ye, 

Though  I  trimble  in  troth  like  a  bag  of  could  jelly ; 

But  it  was  not  mi/  fault,  'twas  the  Missis  would  go" — 

"Oh!  domn  thee,"  cried  Ruxkins,  •'  tell  what  happened  or  no" — 

"  Now  be  asy,  yer  honour,"  just  give  us  some  patience. 

And  you  soon  shall  have  knulidge  in  plenty  and  lashings. 

Then  yer  honour  must  know  that  the  sarvice  began, 

And  the  preacher  himself  was  a  fine  comely  man ; 

Around  us  indeed  were  the  best  of  the  quality. 

But  each  looked  as  sad  as  a  cow  on  a  holiday. 

And  the  minister  soon  did  proceed  to  his  duty, 

And  his  sarmon  began  about  *  heavenly  beauty' 

And  *  heavenly  bridegrooms,'  and  *  love  all  celestial,' 

Unlike  that  of  men,  which  is  earthly  and  bestial ; 

But  soon  in  the  midst  he  got  furious  and  frantic. 

And  knocked  out  one  candle  with  a  caper  and  antic. 

Then,  quite  unconcarned,  without  no  intintion — 

Which  just  means  on  purpose,  as  I'm  going  to  mintion. 

Bang,  sm.ack  went  the  other ; — and  then  we  were  left.  Sir, 

Of  candle-light,  day-light,  and  new-light,  bereft.  Sir. 

And  now  began  squalling,  and  squeeling,  and  squeaking, 

And  '  saints'  with  '  saintesses'  sad  liberties  taking. 

But,  to  make  a  short  end  of  a  very  long  history. 

Myself  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  very  dark  mistery. 

And  determined  to  make  out  the  sinse  of  the  riddle, 

And,  not  caring  to  stand  like  the  fool  in  the  middle, 

But  do  as  the  others  were  doing,  I  laid 

The  tinderest  of  hands  on  the  next  willing  maid ; 

When  oh!  tear-an-ounty !  'twas  enough  to  confound 

My  seventeen  senses,  dear  masther,  I  found 

She  had  got  such  a  tough  pair  of  buckskins  upon  her, 

I'd  have  sworn  on  my  soul  they  belonged  to  yer  honour !" 

"  Out !  monster,  begone !  O !  my  woife,  O !  my  woife," 
Cried  Ruxkins,  half  mad,  "  though  'tis  past  all  beloif, — 
You  sholl  neer  gang  againe  to  a  *  luva -feast'  my  loife!" 
And  such  is  the  tale  of  the  Parson  of  Norwich, 
A  funny  old  cove,  whose  abode  rhymes  to  "  porridge." 

R. 
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"  Once  mistress  of  Constantinople,  Russia  gets  all  the  commerce 
of  the  Mediterranean,  becomes  a  great  naval  power,  and  God  knows 
what  may  happen !  She  quarrels  with  you, — marches  oft"  to  India 
an  army  of  seventy  thousand  good  soldiers,  v,  hich  to  Russia  is  nothing, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  canaille  Cossacks  and  others,  and  England 
loses  India !"  So  said  Napoleon  with  the  privilege  of  a  dashing 
politician,  and  his  words  are  not  entirely  devoid  of  meaning.  Perhaps, 
however,  Russia  may  advance  upon  India  without  disturbing  the 
slumbers  of  the  sublime  Porte,  and  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  Persia 
do  not  become  a  Russian  province  long  before  the  Czar  mounts  the 
throne  of  the  Constantines.  Man  turns  to  the  South  with  nearly  as 
much  celerity  as  the  needle  to  the  North  Pole,  and  may  be  classed 
among  those  winged  tribes  who  are  eternally  migrating  in  pursuit  of 
summer.  Some  one,  or  more  than  one,  have  prophesied,  that  Eu- 
rope would  one  day  be  overrun  by  the  modern  Goths  and  Vandals 
from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga;  but  there  can  be  little  apprehension 
of  this,  when  warmer  and  more  interesting  climates  ofter  a  readier  at- 
tainment in  another  direction.  The  progress  of  Russian  conquests  all 
tends  this  way.  Nicholas's  arms  are  now  rellected  in  the  waves  of  the 
Caspian,  and  he  needs  only  give  orders  to  advance,  and,  almost  unre- 
sistingly, possess  himself  of  the  land  of  romance — Persia,  and  its  ad- 
joining provinces.  Were  not  our  oriental  kingdoms  endangered  by 
such  a  movement,  we  should  rejoice  at  such  an  event.  The  Russians, 
thoiigh  neither  a  polished  nor  a  scientific  people,  could  not  fail  to 
carry  along  with  them  more  than  an  incipient  civilization,  and  a  purer 
faith  than  that  which  irremediably  condemns  the  followers  of  Ma- 
homet to  permanent  ignorance  and  atrocious  bigotry.  Whatever 
might  be  the  danger  to  English  monopoly,  the  result  would,  eventually, 
be  beneficial  to  Persia,  while,  instead  of  augmenting  the  resources  of 
Russia,  it  could  not  fail  to  render  her  less  formidable  to  her  Euro- 
pean neighbours ;  for  despotic  power,  like  sundry  bodies,  is  weakened 
by  expansion. 

Much  difterence  of  opinion  exists,  respecting  the  possibility  of  a 
Russian  army  being  able  to  reach  the  borders  of  our  Indian  posses- 
sions. But  the  alarm  now  generally  entertained  in  England,  re- 
specting the  dispute  between  the  Czar  and  the  Persian  monarch,  shows 
that  many  entertain  very  decided  opinions  on  the  subject.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  of  its  perfect  practicability ;  the  country  they  would 
have  to  traverse  is  three  parts  inhabited  by  hordes  of  independent 
banditti,  who  are  likely  to  be  friendly  to  those  from  whom  they  have 
most  to  fear  and  to  expect;  and  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  a  Cos- 
sack would  carry  nearly  as  much  black  bread — his  only  food,  on  his 
back,  as  would  subsist  him  on  the  journey. 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  a  few  hundred  Greeks  marched,  sword  in 
hand,  through  these  regions  ;  and  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the 
nature  of  the  country,  have  since  undergone  little  or  no  alteration. 
Local  forces  could  ofter  no  resistance  of  moment  to  a  Russian  army ; 
every  thing,  therefore,  connected  with  Persia,  becomes  of  interest  to 

*  London:  Colburn,  1827,  pp.  338. 
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the  British  public ;  and,  though  Mr.  Keppel's  journal  affords  but  lit- 
tle not  hitherto  known,  it  will  be  perused  with  pleasure. 

Our  author  is  the  son  of  Lord  Albemarle,  and,  though  a  very 
young  man,  he  seems  possessed  of  a  clear  judgment,  many  attain- 
ments, and  considerable  talents.  He  does  not  aim  at  an  ambitious 
style,  but  describes  what  he  saw  in  a  clear  correct  manner  ;  we  only 
wish  that  he  had  been  less  in  a  hurry  home  ;  much  more  than  he  has 
given  us  would  be  acceptable  from  his  pen. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1824,  Captain  Keppel,  in  company  with 
Messrs.  Hamilton,  Lamb,  and  Hart,  sailed,  in  his  majesty's  ship 
the  Aligator,  from  Bombay  to  Bussorah.  They  had  for  a  fellow- 
passenger  his  Highness  Flutteh  Ali  Khan,  an  eunuch  in  the  seraglio 
of  his  brother-in-law.  Abbas  Meerza,  the  prince  royal  of  Persia : 

"  The  principal  person  of  the  prince's  establishment,  was  a  Persian  Syyud,  a 
man  of  some  information,  and  not  deficient  in  humour.  As  I  could  speak  Per- 
sian with  tolerable  fluency,  I  used  frequently  to  amuse  myself  by  asking  his  opi- 
nion respecting  the  improvement  of  our  nation  in  different  branches  of  science. 
Amongst  other  subjects,  I  tried  to  explain  to  him  the  properties  of  a  steam-boat 
lately  established  in  Calcutta,  which,  from  its  power  of  stemming  wind,  tide,  and 
current,  had  been  called  by  the  Indians  *  Sheitaun  koo  noo,'  f/ic  DeviVs  Boat. 

"  Wishing  to  pay  a  compliment  to  our  nation,  the  Syyud  replied,  '  When  arts 
were  in  their  infancy,  it  was  natural  to  give  the  devil  credit  for  any  new  inven- 
tion ;  but  now,  so  advanced  are  the  English  in  every  kind  of  improvement,  that 
they  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  devil  himself.' 

"  January  29. — This  morning  (Sunday),  divine  service  was  performed.  As 
soon  as  it  was  over,  I  went  up  to  the  Syyud,  who  had  been  watching  our  motions, 
and,  to  observe  his  reply,  asked  him  why  he  had  no  said  his  prayers  this  morn- 
ing ?  His  answer  was  very  laconic,  Huftee  mun,  rooze  shuma.  *  Daily  I, 
weekly  you.' 

"  The  Mahometans  believe  not,  with  the  Syyud,  that  we  pray  once  a  week,  but 
that  we  never  pray  at  all ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  the  general  conduct  of  our 
countrymen  in  the  East  rather  favours  this  supposition." 

The  prince  was  extremely  polite : 

"  Captain  Alexander  being  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  severe  fall  from  a  horse 
while  at  Bombay,  deputed  me  to  do  the  honours  of  the  table.  The  prince  v/ould 
sometimes  favour  us  with  his  company,  though,  except  for  the  honour,  we  could 
willingly  have  dispensed  with  his  visits.  On  some  of  diese  occasions  he  would 
describe,  with  true  Persian  minuteness,  those  particulars  of  health  which  we  gene- 
rally reserve  for  our  physician.  At  other  times  he  would  sop  his  long  skeleton 
fingers  in  all  the  dishes  most  suitable  to  his  palate,  thrust  them  into  his  mouth, 
and  then,  while  wet  with  saliva,  into  the  plate  of  some  wondering  midshipman 
beside  him.  His  highness  had  one  more  habit  which,  though  contrary  to  our 
opinion  of  good  breeding,  is  reckoned  in  Persia  the  greatest  proof  of  politeness,  as 
it  intimates  a  compliment  to  the  host's  good  cheer.  I  mean  enictation.  In  this 
sort  of  ventriloquism,  his  highness  was  so  well  bred,  as  to  give  us  daily  specimens 
of  his  powers  to  the  disgust  of  our  naval  friends,  who,  not  aware  such  a  custom 
was  fashionable  in  Persia,  thought  it  '  more  honoured  in  the  breach,  than  in  the 
observance.' " 

They  touched  at  Mnscat,  a  colony  of  Ichthiophagi,  fish-eaters.  The 
sea  literally  swarms  with  the  finny  tribe.  Muscat  is  the  seat  of  a 
sovereign  Arab  prince,  whose  title  is  that  of  Imaum.  He  is  particu- 
larly partial  to  the  English,  from  interested  motives,  and  his  subjects 
are  of  the  sect  called  Beeasis  : 

"  The  patriarchal  simplicity  of  the  Arab  character  is  strongly  marked  in  every 
thing  connected  with  this  court.     In  the  daily  divan  held  by  the  Imaum,  every 
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one  seats  himself  without  any  reference  to  priority.  Even  beggars  can  demand 
this  audience,  and  may  be  sure  of  having  a  patient  hearing  given  to  their  com- 
plaints. 

"  I  have  said  that  the  natives  of  Muscat  are  of  a  sect  called  Bee-asis.  Before  I 
notice  them,  it  may  be  as  weW  to  mention,  that  the  two  principal  sects  of  Maho- 
metans are  Sunnis  and  Shiahs.  The  Turks  are  of  the  former,  and  the  Persians  of 
the  latter  persuasion.  The  Sunnis  recognize  Aboobeker,  Omar,  and  Ottoman, 
the  three  first  successors  of  Mahomet,  as  lawful  Caliphs.  The  Shiahs  consider 
them  as  usurpei-s  of  the  caliphate ;  which  they  affirm  belonged  of  right  to  Ali. — 
The  Sunnis  receive  the  Sunna,  or  book  of  oral  traditions  of  Mahomet,  as  canonical 
authority.     The  Shiahs  reject  it  as  unworthy  of  credit. 

"  The  Bee-asis  differ,  in  some  respect,  from  Sunnis  and  Shiahs :  both  of  which 
sects  have  a  kind  of  veneration  for  the  descendants  of  Mahomet.  The  Bee-asis,  so 
far  from  granting  them  a  pre-eminence,  maintain  that  all  who  are  Mahometans 
by  birth,  are  eligible  for  any  employment  in  church  or  state.  For  this  reason, 
the  sovereign  prince  of  Muscat  is  called  Imaimi ;  which  title,  amongst  other  Ma- 
hometans, is  given  only  to  princes  lineally  descended  from  their  prophet. 

"  All  Mahometans  are  forbidden  the  use  of  strong  drinks.  The  Bee-asis  are 
more  rigid  than  the  other  sects,  both  in  precept  and  practice.  They  not  only 
abstain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  but  also  from  tobacco,  and  from  every  de- 
scription of  pomp  or  magnificence  in  their  dress,  their  houses,  or  their  mosques. 
They  worship  no  saints ;  and  have  neither  convents  nor  dervishes.  They  have  a 
great  regard  for  justice ;  and  an  miivei'sal  toleration  for  other  reUgions." 

The  folloveing'  account  of  the  mode  of  extracting-  toll,  may  be  use- 
ful to  Irish  corporators  : 

"  At  the  custom-house  we  observed  a  curious  mode  of  extracting  toll.  A  negro 
slave,  standing  on  a  mat  at  the  gate,  had  in  his  hand  a  long  sharp  grooved  instru- 
ment, on  the  principle  of  a  cooper's  bung-tap.  With  this  he  perforated  every  bag 
of  rice  that  was  carried  past  liim,  and  extracted  a  small  portion  from  each." 

What  will  Mr.  Wilberforce  say  to  the  following  : 

"  In  visiting  the  slave  auction,  I  felt  almost  angry  with  myself,  for  not  expe- 
riencing more  disgust  at  witnessing  so  disgraceful  and  unnatural  a  traffic. 

"  The  market  was  held  in  an  open  space  near  the  landing-place.  Some  twenty 
or  thirty  fat  little  negresses,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  having  their 
woolly  locks  neatly  plaited,  and  their  bodies  well  oiled,  to  give  them  a  sleek  ap- 
pearance, were  ranged  in  two  rows,  on  some  logs  of  timber.  Too  young  to  trou- 
ble themselves  with  their  degraded  slate,  they  sat  giggling  and  chattering  with 
the  utmost  nonchalance.  Our  uniforms  appeared  to  afford  tliem  much  merri- 
ment. One  dingy  little  coquette,  by  significantly  pointing  to  us,  set  the  rest  in  a 
roar  of  laughter.  In  the  meantime  the  slave-merchant  was  leading  by  the  hand 
one  of  the  party,  and  calling  out  her  price.  As  for  herself,  she  seemed  more 
intent  to  catch  the  joke  of  her  companion,  than  to  ascertain  any  thing  respecting 
her  future  destiny." 

February  the  20th,  they  anchored  within  ten  miles  of  Biissorah,  a 
dii'ty  nasty  town,  and  were  received  by  the  Pacha  with  every  possi- 
ble honour: 

**  March  1. — We  went  this  afternoon  into  the  desert  to  a  horse-race;  an  amuse- 
ment, of  which  the  natives  of  Bussorah  are  as  fond  as  our  own  countrymen ; 
though  I  fear,  if  an  English  jockey  had  been  here,  he  would  have  thought  the 
profession  disgraced  by  the  exhibition.  For  our  own  parts,  we  were  more  amused, 
than  if  the  business  had  been  conducted  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  the  turf. 
The  spot  selected  was  the  Great  Desert,  which  commences  immediately  outside 
the  town ;  a  circular  furrow  of  two  miles  marked  the  course  ;  and  the  stakes  con- 
sisted of  a  small  subscription  raised  from  arnongst  our  European  party.  The  five 
candidates  who  started  for  the  prize,  were  well  suited  to  the  general  character  of 
tlie  scene.     Instead  of  being  decked  in  all  tlie  colours  of  the  rainbow,  a  coarse 
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loose  shirt  comprised  all  the  clothing  of  the  Arab  jockey ;  and  the  powerful  bit  of 
the  country  was  the  only  article  of  equipment  of  the  horse  he  bestrode.  Thus 
simply  accoutred,  at  a  signal  given,  these  half-naked  savages  set  oft' at  full  speed, 
each  giving  a  shout  to  anuiiate  his  horse.  They  arrived  like  a  team  at  the  goal ; 
the  prize  was  adjudged  to  an  Ethiopian  slave.  The  scene  was  highly  animated 
and  interesting,  though  we  had  neither  splendid  equipages,  nor  fair  ladies  to  grace 
our  sports ;  but  what  we  lost  in  splendoiu-  and  beauty,  we  gained  in  novelty ;  and 
though,  when  occasionally  gazing  on  some  wearer  of  gaudy  silks,  the  bright  smile 
of  woman  did  not  repay  our  curiosity,  we  almost  forgot  the  disappointment  in 
beholding  the  animated  countenance  of  a  turbaned  Turk,  who,  bearded  to  the 
eyes,  would  be  seen  scampering  past  us  with  jcreed  in  hand,  to  challenge  a  com- 
rade to  the  contest ;  and,  spurred  on  by  his  favourite  amusement,  would  lay  aside 
the  gravity  of  the  divan,  in  the  all-exhilirating  air  of  the  desert. 

"  Such  an  exhibition  was  amusingly  set  off  by  the  performances  of  our  ship- 
mates. Every  youngster  of  the  Alligator  had  provided  himself  with  a  horse,  and, 
as  much  at  home  here  as  on  Southampton  Downs,  was  to  be  seen  scampering 
across  the  desert  on  Arabs,  scarcely  broke.  One  of  these,  zealous  for  the  honour 
of  his  cloth,  challenged  me  to  ride  a  race  with  him :  off  we  both  set  in  gallant 
style,  but  in  his  anxiety  to  get  to  windward  of  *  the  soldier  officer,'  he  ran  foul  of 
a  comrade,  whom  he  capsised,  as  well  as  himself,  at  the  same  moment  5  the  palm 
was  consequently  adjudged  to  me,  though  my  rival  competitor  swore  *  he  should 
certainly  have  won,  if  the  lubber  had  not  come  athwart  his  hawse  !' " 

They  also  witnessed  a  betrothment  between  two  Armenians,  who 
had  never  seen  each  other : 

"  We  were  admitted  into  a  long  narrow  apartment,  fitted  up  in  the  Turkish 
style,  where  we  found,  seated  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  fifty  Armenian  ladies, 
who  rose  on  our  approach.  At  the  top  of  the  room  was  the  nishaun,  or  betroth- 
ing present,  consisting  of  a  bottle  of  rose-water,  sugar-candy,  and  oranges  covered 
with  gold  leaf ;  over  the  nishaun  were  thrown  two  or  three  embroidered  scarfs. 
The  Armenian  bishop,  accompanied  by  two  priests,  now  entered  the  room,  car- 
rying wax-candles,  ornamented  with  gold-leaf.  Their  dress  was  simple  and  uni- 
form, being  merely  loose  black  robes,  clasped  in  front  with  a  small  silver  crucifix. 
Their  heads  were  shaved,  with  the  exception  of  the  crown,  thus  completely  re- 
versing the  mode  of  tonsure  practised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  An  olSciat- 
ing  priest  brought  in  a  glass  of  wine,  over  which  the  bishop  waved  the  crucifix, 
and  dropped  in  a  diamond  ring.  Chapters  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
were  then  chanted  by  the  bishop  and  priests. 

"  This  ceremony  of  betrothing  only  takes  place  when  the  parties  are  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  In  this  instance,  the  nishaun  and  ring  are  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  betrothed  at  Bashin.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  we  retired  to 
another  room  to  dine.  Among  a  great  variety  of  dishes,  I  recognized  many  of 
those  mentioned  in  the  Arabian  Nights  in  the  imaginary  feast  of  Hindbad  the 
Porter,  with  the  merry  Barmecide  Lord. 

"  After  dinner  one  of  our  party  proposed  the  health  of  the  bride  elect,  which 
was  drank  with  '  three  times  three,'  to  the  astonishment  of  our  host,  who  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  our  noisy  civilities  ;  but  as  we  were  rulers  of  the  feast  we 
had  it  all  our  own  way,  and  amused  ourselves  with  joking  the  future  bridegroom 
on  the  fertile  subject  of  matrimony.  In  this  we  were  joined  by  his  relations,  while 
the  subject  of  our  merriment  sate  blushing  and  smiling  with  all  becoming  mo- 
desty. In  the  covu'se  of  the  evening,  one  of  the  relations  sang  a  song,  with  a  loud 
nasal  twang,  to  our  national  air  of  '  God  save  the  King.' 

*'  In  the  midst  of  this  revelry,  attracted  by  the  sounds  of  music,  we  stole  on  to 
a  terrace,  where  we  found  all  the  ladies  assembled.  They  were  dancing  in  a  cir- 
cle with  a  slow  measured  step,  with  their  litUe  fingers  linked  together.  This 
dance  is  the  Romaic,  which  I  have  myself  frequently  danced  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  which  is  accurately  described  by  Lord  Byron : — 

'  A  group  of  Grecian  girls. 
The  first  and  tallest  her  white  kerchief  waving, 
Were  strung  togetlier  like  a  row  of  pearls. 
Linked  liand  in  hand  and  dancing.' 
VOL.  I.  2  I 
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"  Two  very  pretty  girls,  with  their  hair  neatly  plaited  down  their  backs,  then 
danced  a  pas  de  deux.  Tlie  step,  though  slow,  was  not  deficient  in  grace.  The 
females  that  v/e  saw  M'ere  handsome.  Their  hair,  from  the  straggling  specimens 
which  escaped  from  out  the  handkerchief,  appeared  to  be  generally  of  a  beautiful 
auburn.  Of  their  figures,  no  correct  opinion  could  be  formed,  from  the  disad- 
vantageous shape  of  a  dress  consisting  of  loose  quilted  robes,  open  in  the  front, 
so  as  to  leave  the  cliest  quite  exposed,  and  a  large  scarf  tied  negbgenlly  about  the 
hips. 

"  As  the  evening  advanced,  we  Europeans  took  share  in  the  performances  in  a 
merry  red,  to  the  music  of  the  drum  and  fife  of  the  marines.  Alter  this,  we  wit- 
nessed the  curious  ceremony  of  a  Turk  and  a  Jew  dancing  together,  to  celebrate 
the  betrothment  of  a  Christian — a  circumstance  remarkable  in  a  country  so  dis- 
tinguished for  religious  rancour  to  those  of  a  different  persuasion.  The  exhibition 
was  truly  pantomimic  and  highly  entertaining,  as  it  served  to  contrast  the  bustling 
activity  of  the  European  with  the  steady  demeanour  of  the  Asiatic.  The  dance 
was  meant  to  represent  a  fight  for  a  fair  lady.  It  commenced  with  divers  gliding 
movements,  and  at  last  ended  in  an  open-handed  sparring  match,  in  which  both 
turbans  were  discomposed  :  not  so  the  gravity  of  the  wearers,  who,  during  the 
dxnce,  which  lasted  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  moved  not  a  muscle  ot  their 
features.  At  a  late  hour  we  retired  to  rest,  attended  by  a  numerous  host  of  ser- 
vants carrying  linen  lanterns,  which,  reffecliug  on  the  mingled  group  of  Euro- 
peans and  Asiatics,  had  a  very  picturesque  appearance;  so,  not  having,  like  the 
inhabitants,  the  fear  of  a  halter  before  our  eyes  for  keeping  late  hours,  we  placed 
the  drummer  and  fii'er  in  the  van,  and  returned  to  the  factory  singing  and  dancing 
all  the  way,  our  sounds  of  merriment  breaking  in  upon  the  dead  silence  of  the 
streets." 

Determined  to  visit  the  celebrated  city  of  Bagdad,  our  travellers 
hired  an  Arab  boat,  a:id  an  Arab  guard,  and  proceeded  up  the  Eu- 
phrates: 

"  Leaving  the  Euphrates  to  the  west,  we  proceeded  up  the  Tigris,  where  we 
soon  found  ourselves  in  a  current  running  between  six  and  seven  knots  an  hour, 
which  tully  proved  to  us  th^:  appropriate  name  of  Teer  (arrow),  which  the 
ancient  Persians  gave  to  this  river  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  cou.se. 

"  Two  miles  above  Koorna,  the  plantations  of  date  trees,  which  had  hitherto 
covered  the  banks,  ceased,  and  the  country  oh  both  sides  was  overflowed.  We 
landed  in  the  afternoon  on  the  west  bank  to  shoot,  and  walked  several  miles ;  the 
ground  was  very  wet,  and  the  state  of  the  vegetation  indicated  little  fertility. 
This  destitute  place,  which  is  called  II  Jezeerah  (The  Island),  is  generally  held 
to  be  the  seat  ot  Paradise.  If  such  be  the  case,  it  certainly  is  not  v.'hat  the  garden 
of  our  first  parents  is  described  to  have  been.  Only  a  few  shrubs  have  been  visi- 
ble since  we  left  the  vicinity  of  Koorna.  The  whole  country  is  a  dead  flat ;  and 
so  much  flooded  in  many  parts,  that  we  could  hardly  pass  through  it.  The  few 
dry  patches  of  soil  were  covered  with  salt. 

"  If  the  present  barren  appearance  of  this  spot  be  the  only  reason  for  rejecting 
it  as  the  site  of  Paradise,  the  same  objection  would  apply  to  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, which,  though  now  a  sandy  desert,  has  been  celebrated  for  the  richness  of 
its  soil.  Pliny  calls  it  the  most  iertile  of  the  East  (solum  Orieiitis  fertiUssimum ), 
and  who  does  not  remember  the  vivid  descriptions,  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  of  the 
delightful  gardens  of  Bagdad  and  Balsora? 

"  Half  an  hour  before  sunsct  we  arrived  at  a  village  of  wandering  Arabs.  One 
of  the  men,  a  wilddooking  savage,  on  seeing  us  approach,  ran  forwards  in  a  fran- 
tic manner,  and,  throwing  down  his  turban  at  our  feet,  fiercely  demanded  Buxis 
(a  present.)  He  was  made  to  replace  his  turban,  but  continued  screaming  as  if 
distracted.  This  fellow's  noise,  and  our  appearance,  soon  collected  a  crowd  of 
men,  women,  and  children;  the  greater  number  had  evidently  never  seen  an  Eu- 
ropean before.  The  men  advanced  close  to  us  with  aspects  far  from  friendly.  The 
commander  of  our  guard  expressed  a  wish  that  we  should  not  enter  the  village; 
but  so  ardent  v/as  our  curiosity  in  this  our  first  interviev/  v.  ith  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  that  we  disregarded  his  advice.     Seeing  us  resolved,  he  let  us  have  our 
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own  way;  but  would  not  allow  any  of  the  people  to  approach,  being  doubtful 
of  their  intentions  towards  us. 

"  The  village  was  a  collection  of  about  fifty  mat  huts,  will)  pent  roofs,  fiom 
thirty  to  sixty  leet  long.  The  frame  of  the  huts  somewhat  reseml)lcd  the  nbs  of 
a  ship  inverted.  It  was  formed  of  bundles  of  r.  eds  tied  together;  the  mat  cover- 
ing was  of  the  leaves  of  the  date  tree.  An  old  Mussulman  tomb  stands  on  a 
mound  at  the  south  end  of  the  village,  and  is  the  only  building  in  which  any  other 
material  than  reed  and  date-leaves  have  been  employed." 

"  The  scene  to  us  vvas  of  the  most  lively  intei'est.  Around  us,  as  far  as  the  e3'e 
could  reach,  was  a  trackless  desert;  to  our  left  was  the  rude  village  of  the  wan- 
derers, and  immediately  in  the  foreground  were  their  primitive  inhabitants,  un- 
changed, probably,  in  dress,  customs,  or  language,  since  the  time  of  the  *  wild 
man,'  Ishmael,  their  ancestor.  There  was  little  variety  in  the  dress  of  the  men — 
a  large  brown  shirt  with  open  sleeves,  extending  to  the  knee,  and  bound  round 
the  loins  with  a  leathern  girdle,  formed  their  principal,  and  sometimes  only  habi- 
liment ;  a  few  wore  the  handkerchief  or  turban.  They  were  armed  either  with 
long  spears  or  massive  clubs.  The  dress  of  the  females  was  also  a  loose  shirt,  but 
not  being  bound  at  the  waist,  it  left  the  person  considerably  exposed.  Some 
of  the  women  had  rings  in  their  noses,  others  wore  necklaces  of  silver  coins,  and 
the  hair  of  several  of  the  girls  was  divided  into  long  plaits,  and  completely  stud- 
ded with  coins:  they  were  all  more  or  less  tattooed  on  the  face,  hands,  and  feet, 
and  some  were  marked  on  the  ankles  with  punctures  resembling  the  clock  of  a 
stocking. 

"  This  village  is  called  Goomruk,  and  its  inhabitants  are  notorious  robbers." 

These  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert  are  all  robbers  by  profession: 

"  March  11. — At  nine  in  the  morning,  we  passed  a  station  called  Munjummil, 
from  anArab  Sheikh  of  that  name,  which,  from  the  time  of  Ishmael,  has  been 
the  general  origin  of  names  borne  by  different  places  in  these  countries. 

"  We  have  not  met  vvith  any  habitations  that  could  be  considered  permanent, 
nor  any  formed  of  more  substantial  materials  than  mats  and  reeds.  The  liability 
to  inundations,  and  the  habits  of  these  wanderers,  would  pre\'ent  them  from  erect- 
ing buildings  which  could  not  be  moved. 

"  We  passed  in  succession  on  the  right  bank,  the  usual  station  of  Thuyn  II 
Swyah,  and  Mohumud  Abool  Hassan,  Arab  chiets  of  note. 

"  We  saw  numerous  encampments  of  Arabs  on  both  sides,  all  of  whom,  as  our 
boat  approached,  loudly  demanded  who  we  were.  We  always  answered  them  by 
mentioning  the  name  of  Mohumud,  a  powerful  sheikh  of  the  Montefeekh  tnbe, 
whose  protection  our  boatmen  claim.  This  question  was  repeated  night  and  day, 
and  men  frequently  started  up  in  the  jungle,  where  neither  habitations  nor  any 
appearance  of  population  were  observable. 

'*  We  were  given  to  understand,  that  a  boat  was  in  no  danger  of  being  attacked 
when  any  number  of  Arabs  were  collected  on  the  banks,  as  there  was  then  no 
premeditated  intention  of  robbery,  but  when  only  one  or  two  made  their  appear- 
ance, there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  the  remainder  of  the  gang  were  at  no  great 
distance  ;  and  we  frequently  observed  that  Aboo  Nasir  and  the  boatmen  were 
always  more  on  the  alert  on  these  occasions.  Indeed,  the  chcumstance  of  our 
boat  having  to  make  its  way  against  a  rapid  and  tortuous  stream,  through  a  tree- 
less desert,  gave  to  robbers,  who  might  be  disposed  to  molest  us,  a  great  facility 
of  observation,  as  well  as  ample  time  to  make  every  necessary  preparation  tor  at- 
tack. Jeremiah  alludes  to  this  mode  of  lying  in  ambush,  in  his  denunciation 
against  the  wickedness  of  Judah.  *  In  the  ways  hast  thou  sat  lor  them,  as  the 
Arabian  in  the  wilderness.' 

*'  At  two,  p.  m.,  ott'Chtsheff.  Here  we  fell  in,  for  the  first  time,  with  the 
Illyauts,  another  description  of  wandering  Arabs.  Instead  of  the  mat  huts  we  had 
before  seen,  they  occupied  black  tents,  probably  of  the  same  description  as  those 
of  their  earliest  ancestors.  We  have  a  curious  illustration  of  this  in  the  Songs  of 
Solomon,  where  his  bride  compares  the  blackness  of  her  complexion  to  the  tents 
of  Kedar. 

"  We  made  frequent  visits  to  these  encampments,  which  were  all  extrein»!y 
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■wretched.  The  tents  were  about  six  feet  long  and  three  high,  and  brought  strongly 
to  mind  the  habitations  of  tlie  English  gipsies.  A  large  stud  of  blood  horses  were 
grazing  near  the  tents,  which  being  well  cased  in  body  cloths,  formed  a  curious 
contrast  with  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  lUyauts  themselves." 

Every  village  has  its  buffoon,  and  the  desert  can  furnish  a  dandy : 

"  His  turban  and  robes  were  adjusted  with  the  greatest  neatness,  his  eyelids  were 
stained  with  antimony,  two  or  tliree  rings  graced  each  finger,  and  he  conversed 
with  an  air  of  the  most  amusing  puppyism," 

"  Shortly  afterwards,  we  came  upon  some  extensive  ruins  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  which  we  landed  to  examine:  indeed,  from  hence  to  Bagdad,  this  now 
desert  tract  bears  the  marks  of  having  once  heen  covered  with  large  and  populous 
cities.  Previous  to  entering  upon  a  description  of  this  place,  a  few  general  obser- 
vations are  necessary  respecting  the  appearance  of  all  ruins  of  this  once  populous 
region, 

"  The  soil  of  ancient  Assyria  and  Babylonia  consists  of  a  fine  clay,  mixed  with 
sand,  with  which,  as  the  waters  of  the  river  retire,  the  shores  are  covered.  This 
compost,  when  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  becomes  a  hard  and  solid  mass,  and 
forms  the  fmest  material  for  the  beautiful  bricks  for  which  Babylon  was  so  cele- 
brated. We  all  put  to  the  test  the  adaptation  of  this  mud  for  pottery,  by  taking 
some  of  it  while  wet  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  then  moulding  it  into  any 
form  we  pleased.  Having  been  exposed  to  the  sun  for  half  an  hour,  it  became  as 
hard  as  stone.  These  remarks  are  important,  as  the  indication  of  buildings 
throughout  this  region  are  different  from  those  of  other  countries,  the  universal 
substitution  of  brick  fcr  stone  being  observable  in  all  the  numerous  ruins  we  vi- 
sited, including  those  of  the  great  cities  of  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  and  of  the  miglity 
Babylon  herself,  for  which  Ave  have  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  her  builders 
*  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar.'" 

Bagdad  has  been  two  often  described  to  render  any  details,  re- 
specting this  celebrated  city,  necessary.  The  streets  are  filthy  and 
narrow,  and  the  magnificent  ideas  we  form  of  the  buildings,  from  ori- 
ental romance,  have  no  foundation  in  reality;  even  'he  gardens  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  though  fruitful,  are  very  uninviting.  The  author 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  has  sadly  deceived  his  readers. 

Our  travellers  visited  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  respecting  which  we 
have  the  following  remarks  from  Captain  Keppel : 

"  The  place  in  question  is  still  celled  Babel  by  the  natives  of  the  country.  The 
traditions  of  Oriental  writers,  and  those  of  the  neighbouring  Arabs,  assign  the 
highest  antiquity  to  the  ruins.  The  accounts  given  by  ancient  authors  agree  with 
the  Oriental  traditions.  The  appearance  of  the  place  answers  the  description 
given  by  those  authors,  and  the  position  agrees  in  the  relative  distance  of  Babylon 
from  other  great  cities :  the  city  of  Seleucia,  for  instance,  to  the  north-east,  and 
that  of  Is  fo  the  nortli-west.  The  ruins  seen  by  me  correspond  with  all  ancient 
accounts,  both  in  their  geographical  relation  to  Babylon,  and  to  the  peculiar  de- 
scription of  building.  The  appearance  of  the  fallen  city  is  precisely  that  which 
the  divine  writings  predict  Babylon  should  exhibit  after  her  downfall.  The  geo- 
graphical accounts  convince  me,  that  Babylon  could  not  have  stood  elsewhere 
than  on  the  spot  I  visited ;  and  the  prodigious  remains  are  conclusive  evidence, 
that  ihey  could  have  belonged  to  no  other  city. 

"  The  next  point  for  consideration  is,  the  reason  why  greater  remains  of  Baby- 
lon are  not  to  be  found  ?  Remembering  the  circumstances  under  which  this  city 
was  built,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  deficiency.  It  is  tlie 
vast  size  of  Babylon,  and  not  the  want  of  durability  in  its  materials,  that  ought  to 
excite  our  wonder,  I  have  before  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  the 
builders  of  Babylon  substituted  '  bricks  for  stone,  and  slime  for  mortar;'  a  pecu- 
liarity which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  various  ancient  authors  j  and  I 
have  also  remarked  on  the  ready  adaptation  of  the  wet  mud  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  for  the  making  of  bricks.     When  we  consider  thesandv  nature  of  the  soil  on 
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■which  Babylon  stood,  the  perishable  materials  of  which  the  city  was  composed, 
aad  the  many  large  cities  that  have  been  built  of  the  ruins;  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  workmen  have  been  constantly  employed  in  removing  the  bricks;  that  for 
two  thousand  years  the  ruins  have  been  subject  to  the  operations  of  the  weather, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  the  Euphrates  periodically  overflowing  its  banks,  they 
are  for  two  months  of  every  year  in  a  state  of  inundation ; — we  ought  the  rather 
to  be  surprised,  that  such  vast  masses  should  have  withstood  so  many  concurrent 
causes  for  total  extinction.  From  these  circumstances,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that 
all  the  ordinary  buildings  are  crumbled  into  dust,  and  that  only  the  remains  of 
the  largest  exist. 

"  Whoever  has  seen  the  mud  habitations  of  an  eastern  city,  will  readily  accede 
to  this  suggestion.  If  any  further  argument  were  wanting,  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  place  within  the  walls  was 
ploughed  up  in  his  time,  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  conclusive  evidence. 

"  After  stating  upon  what  grounds  I  rest  my  belief  in  the  identity  of  these  ruins, 
it  is  fair  to  add,  that  our  party,  in  common  with  other  travellers,  have  totally  failed 
in  discovering  any  traces  of  the  city  walls." 

The  mounds,  which  are  yet  standing,  afford  asylums  to  wild  ani- 
mals. So  true  have  been  the  predictions  of  the  Prophet,  that  "  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert  should  lie  there;  that  their  houses  should  be  full 
of  doleful  creatures  ;  that  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  should  cry  in 
their  doleful  houses."*  Speaking  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  which 
stands  six  miles  S  W.  from  Hillah,  our  author  says  : 

"  Wild  beasts  appeared  to  be  as  numerous  here  as  at  the  Mujilleb^.  Mr.  Lamb 
gave  up  his  examination,  from  seeing  an  animal  crouched  in  one  of  the  square 
apertures.  I  saw  another  in  a  similar  situation,  and  the  large  foot-print  of  a  lion 
was  so  fresh  that  the  beast  must  have  stolen  away  on  our  approach.  From  the 
summit  we  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  vast  heaps  which  constitute  all  that  now  re- 
mains of  ancient  Babylon ;  a  more  complete  picture  of  desolation  could  not  well 
be  imagined.  The  eye  wandered  over  a  barren  desert,  in  which  the  ruins  were 
nearly  the  only  indications  that  it  had  ever  been  inhabited.  It  was  impossible  to 
behold  this  scene  and  not  to  be  reminded  how  exactly  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  have  been  fulfilled,  even  in  the  appearance  Babylon  was  doomed  to  pre- 
sent :  that  she  should  *  never  be  inhabited  ;'  that  '  the  Arabian  should  not  pitch 
his  tent  there ;'  that  she  should  *  become  heaps ;'  that  her  cities  should  be  *  a 
desolation,  a  dry  land,  and  a  wilderness !' "  f 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  our  travellers  left  Bagdad,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  Persian  frontier,  and,  on  the  12th,  they  passed 
the  famous  Diald : 

"  On  regaining  the  road,  we  arrived  at  the  lowest  range  of  the  HamerineMoihi- 
tains :  havmg  so  long  been  accustomed  to  traverse  a  dead  flat,  we  were  much 
gratified  at  being  relieved  from  the  usual  monotony  of  our  march,  though  the 
change  was  only  from  desert  plains  to  barren  hills. 

"  This  chain  of  mountains,  which  formerly  separated  the  empires  of  Assyria 
and  Media,  was  called  Mount  Zagros,  and,  distinctly  marking  the  limits  of  these 
once  splendid  rivals,  seemed  to  form  a  kind  of  neutral  barrier  between  them.  The 
chain,  commencing  in  Armenia,  and  extending  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  may  still  be 
considered  as  fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  same  countries,  distinguished  in  modern 
language  as  Arabian  and  Persian  Irak. 

"  It  will  doubtless  be  remembered,  that  the  mountains  of  Curdistan  have,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  inhabited  by  wandering  tribes,  who,  though  formerly  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Media  and  Assyria,  led,  unawed  by  their  civilized 
neighbours,  a  lawless,  predatory  life.  This  people,  who,  beyond  a  doubt,  formed 
one  of  the  tribes  of  Ishmael,  are  mentioned  in  the  Carduchi  by  Xenophon,  who 
had  good  reason  to  remember  them,  from  the  reception  they  gave  him,  and  the 
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ten  thousand  Greeks,  after  the  memorable  battle  of  Canaxa.  In  the  more  modern 
appellation  of  Coords,  they  have,  during  a  lapse  of  ages,  been  always  observed  to 
adhere  to  the  predatory  habits  of  their  progenitors,  whenever  thtrir  turbulent  spirit 
brought  them  forw;ird  in  the  page  of  history.  The  Emperor  Saiadin,  himself  a 
Coord,  from  his  contest  with  our  forefathers  in  the  chivalrous  days  of  the  crusades, 
has  left  behind  him  a  name  that  must  be  familiar  to  every  one." 

They  subsequently  visited  the  tents  of  some  of  these  banditti: 

"  The  tents  of  these  Coords  were  ranged  in  one  long  street,  and  disposed  as 
booths  at  a  fair:  there  appeared  to  be  abundance  of  cattle,  but  arranged  in  no 
kind  of  order;  horses,  cows,  and  sheep,  being  indiscriminately  mixed  with  men, 
women,  and  children.  We  were  shown  into  a  spacious  tent.  A  carpet  was 
spread  for  us,  on  a  raised  platform  about  three  feet  high,  where,  after  taking  off 
our  capacious  red  travelling-boots,  we  were  desired  to  seat  ourselves  in  the  man- 
ner most  convenient.  A  breakfast  of  "warm  milk,  eggs,  and  bread,  was  placed 
before  us ;  and  the  whole  camp  turned  out  to  see  the  Ferunghees  at  their  meal, 
which,  to  amuse  them,  we  ate  in  the  English  fashion. 

"  Delighted  as  all  around  us  appeared  to  be  with  the  novelty  of  our  costume, 
we  were  not  less  gratified  than  they,  in  beholding  the  varied  group  of  heads, 
forming  an  amphitheatre  in  front  of  us;  the  children  standing  in  the  foreground, 
behind  them  the  women,  and,  towering  over  all,  the  bearded  faces  of  the  men, 
exhibiting  a  collection  of  covmtenances  lighted  up  with  a  variety  of  expression,  in 
which  curiosity  was  predominant. 

"  Our  hosts  talked  much  of  the  excellent  sporting  the  mountains  afforded.  I 
asked  ihem  if  they  busied  themselves  much  in  cultivating  the  land ;  to  which  they 
replied,  that  they  only  tilled  just  sufficient  for  their  own  innnediate  want;:.  Mr. 
Hamilton's  servant,  Mohumud  Ali,  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
the  spokesman,  finished  the  sen,  ^nce  by  saying,  '  What  do  they  care  for  cultiva- 
tion, when  their  principal  tiade  is  robbery  ?'  a  remark  to  which  the  Coords 
smilingly  nodded  assent." 

Who  w^onld  expect  a  living  Venus  amono,-  such  a  horde: 

"  Our  attention  to  the  general  group  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  appearance 
of  a  young  female,  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  whom  we  thought  the  most 
beautiful  woman  we  had  ever  seen.  She  was  leaning  against  the  pole  of  the  tent, 
with  her  head  supported  by  her  left  arm,  and  was  gazing  at  us  with  the  most  fixed 
attention:  her  jet  black  hair  flowed  about  her  in  unconhned  luxuriance;  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  eyes,  heightened  by  the  dark  stain  of  the  surineh,  seemed  rivetted  with 
a  curiosity  not  the  less  gratifying  to  us,  from  knowing  that  we  excited  it;  her  half- 
closed  mouth  displayed  teeth  of  the  most  regular  form  and  perfect  whiteness.  Her 
person,  almost  entirely  exposed  by  the  opening  of  her  loose  sliirt  (the  only  cover- 
ing she  wore),  displayed  a  form  of  the  most  perfect  symmetry :  no  sculptor  could 
do  justice  to  such  a  model." 

On  approaching  Kermanshah  they  were  met  by  several  Europeans, 
among  whom  were  two  French  military  otHcers.  now  \n  the  service  of 
Persia.  They  behaved  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  politeness  to 
Captain  Keppel  and  his  party  : 

"  As  mention  has  been  incidentally  made  of  the  pursuits  of  these  officers,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  state  a  fact,  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that  a  number  of 
military  men,  of  different  nations  of  Europe,  are  at  this  moment  wandering  over 
Asia,  offering  their  services  to  the  Asiatic  princes.  Seven  or  eight  European  offi- 
cers were  at  one  time  employed  in  this  remote  province  (Kermanshah),  the  greater 
part  of  whom  are  now  dispersed  over  the  East.  To  what  point  they  have  shaped 
their  course,  Messrs.  Court  and  De  Veaux  could  give  us  no  account,  though  of 
themselves,  their  past  history,  and  their  future  prospects,  they  scrupled  not  to  talk 
in  the  most  unreserved  manner.  They  had  at  one  time,  they  s;ud,  intended  to 
have  gone  up  the  Indus,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  their  services  to  an  Indian 
prince,  who,  they  undersloood,  wanted  European  officers  to  conduct  his  forces 
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against  the  English ;  but  they  had  been  induced  to  abandon  then-  design  on  hear- 
in"-  of  the  great  impediments  hkely  to  be  thrown  in  their  way  by  our  Indian  go- 
vernment." 

The  following  is  too  instructive  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
despots  progress  to  be  omitted  : 

*'  April  26. — The  French  officers  accompanied  us  this  morning  on  horseback, 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  town.  We  were  attended  by  a  considerable  number  of 
servants,  armed  with  sticks,  who  led  us  through  a  succession  of  narrow  streets, 
and  at  length  brought  us  into  the  bazaar,  which  was  at  that  time  exceedingly 
crowded :  here  we  were  shocked  to  observe  the  use  to  which  these  batons  were 
applied.  Whenever  our  progress  was  in  the  least  impeded  by  the  crowd,  the  ser- 
vants called  out,  '  Make  way  for  the  gentlemen !'  and  enforced  their  desire  with 
the  unremitting  application  of  the  stick,  regardless  of  whom  they  struck,  or  where 
the  blows  fell.  As  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  this  barbarous  ceremony  of 
Oriental  despotism  was  intended  as  a  complimtnt  to  us,  we  earnestly  begged  that 
the  practice  might  be  dispensed  with  on  our  account,  as  we  could  not  but  feel 
distressed  at  being  the  innocent  instruments  of  such  wanton  barbarity.  Our  hosts 
ridiculed  our  scruples,  upon  the  plea  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  country,  and 
our  precursors  continued  to  belabour  the  unresisting  multitude  as  before.  In  the 
course  of  the  ride,  our  consequence  suiFered  a  slight  interruption.  In  turning  one 
of  the  corners  of  the  bazaar,  we  came  suddenly  on  the  retinue  of  the  young 
Prince  Tamas  (Thomas)  Meerza,  governor  of  Hamadun,  and  a  brother  of  Mohu- 
mud  Hosein  Meerza,  who  were  pursuing  the  same  measures  to  clear  the  way  for 
his  Highness  J  but  so  blind  was  the  zeal  of  our  lictors  for  the  consequence  of  their 
masters,  that  the  presence  of  royalt  y  failed  to  arrest  their  attention,  and  the  fore- 
most of  the  Prince's  attendants  v,  ere  favoured  by  a  few  marks  of  their  unsparing 
regard.  Our  servants  were  thunderstruck  on  discoverhig  tlieir  error:  but  our 
manifestations  of  respect  to  the  Prince  superseded  the  necessity  of  an  explanation. 
The  passengers  enjoyed  a  momentary  truce  from  this  rencontre;  the  operation 
of  clubs  on  both  sides  were  suspended  for  the  time ;  but  the  parties  had  no  sooner 
got  clear  of  each  other,  than  hostilities  upon  the  unfortunate  crowd  were  again 
commenced  with  redoubled  vigour." 

Intolerance  is  as  strong  here  as  among  the  orange  rabble  in  Ire- 
land: 

"  The  Rabbi  informed  us  that  the  number  of  his  people  amounted  to  four 
hundred  houses.  The  tombs  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  are  cherished  here,  amidst 
their  misery;  and  the  expectation  of  the  promised  Messiah  is  the  hope  that 
enables  them  to  sustain  the  load  of  oppression  which  would  be  otherwise  insup- 
portable. 

"  Every  circumstance  connected  with  the  state  of  the  Jews  of  this  place  is  of 
important  interest.  Ecbatana  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  one  of  the  cities  in 
which  the  Jews  were  placed  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
present  inhabitants  may  be  the  descendants  of  the  tribe  who  occupied  the  city 
under  the  Babylonian  yoke. 

*'  While  our  interest  was  strongly  excited  by  this  account  of  a  scattered  rem- 
nant of  Israel,  the  chief  of  the  Amienians  came  with  an  offering  of  two  large 
flasks  of  wine,  which  this  Eastern  Christian  had  brought  to  insure  a  favourable 
rtception  from  his  more  fortunate  brethren.  His  detail  was  equally  atfecting  with 
that  of  the  Rabbi;  here  the  unbelieving  Jew  and  Christian  dog  are  alike  subject  to 
the  oppression  of  the  intolerant  Mussulman." 

Our  author  and  Mr.  Hamiltoa  next  proceed  to  Teheraun,  the 
capita!  of  Persia : 

"  May  23. — We  accompanied  Major  Willock  this  morning  on  a  visit  to 
Meerza  Abool  Hassan  Khan,  the  late  Persian  Ambassador  to  the  English  Court. 
This  gentlemaa  is  more  portly  than  he  was  in  London,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
grown  fat  on  the  pension  which  the  India  Company  has  granted  him — for  what 
services  the  Meerza  probably  knows  as  little  as  any  one  else ;  for,  if  common  re- 
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port  be  true,  there  are  few  men  more  hostile  to  our  interests  than  himself.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  he  is  a  very  agreeable  companion,  and  received  us  with 
much  politeness. 

"  After  smoking  a  pipe  in  the  common  hall  of  audience,  the  Meerza  conducted 
us  into  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  harem.  The  women  had  been  previously  warned 
to  withdraw  themselves;  but,  whether  by  accident  or  from  design,  one  or  two 
lingered  so  long  that  we  had  a  good  view  of  their  faces.  They  wore  large  turbans, 
and  one  of  them  seemed  a  pretty  girl.  The  room  we  now  entered  partook  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  styles.  The  walls  were  hung  with  prints,  which,  for  the 
honour  of  my  own  country,  I  am  glad  to  say  were  not  English.  If  the  Meerza 
speak  true,  he  has  not  been  unsuccessful  with  the  English  ladies ;  if  ilot,  their 
civilities  to  him  have  been  shamefully  misrepresented. 

They  next  had  an  interview  with  his  Persian  majesty,  which  was 
particularly  uninteresting : 

"  The  dress  of  the  modern  Persian  has  undergone  so  complete  a  change,  that 
much  resemblance  to  the  ancient  costume  is  not  to  be  expected ;  still  there  are 
some  marks  of  decoration,  which  remind  one  of  the  ancient  monarchs.  The  eye- 
lids of  the  king,  stained  with  surmeh,  brought  to  our  recollection  the  surprise  of 
the  young  and  hardy  Cyrus,  when  he  viewed  for  the  tirst  time  a  similar  embellish- 
ment in  his  etfeminate  uncle,  Astyges;  and  in  that  extraordinary  chapter  of 
Ezekiel,  wherein  Jerusalem  is  reproached  for  her  imitation  of  Babylonian  man- 
ners, the  prophet  alludes  to  this  custom,  when  he  says,  ♦  Thou  paintedst  thine 
eyes.'  * 

"  A  bracelet,  consisting  of  a  ruby  and  emerald,  worn  by  the  king  on  his  unn, 
is  a  mark  of  ancient  sovereignty.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Amel kites 
brought  Bavid  the  bracelet  found  on  Saul's  arm,  as  a  proof  of  his  rank ;  and  He- 
rodotus mentions  a  bracelet  of  gold  as  a  present  from  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia, 
to  the  King  of  Ethiopia. 

"  I  must  not  omit  the  mention  of  a  circumstance  connected  with  our  interview, 
as  it  illustrates  a  piece  of  etiquette  at  the  court  of  a  despotic  monarch.  A  few 
minutes  before  we  were  presented,  we  observed  two  men  carrying  a  long  pole  and 
a  bundle  of  sticks  towards  the  audience  chamber.  Curiosity  led  us  to  ask  the 
Meerza  what  was  the  meaning  of  this.  '  That  macliine,'  said  he,  '  is  the  bastinado ; 
it  is  for  you,  if  you  misbehave.  Those  men  are  carrying  it  to  the  king,  who 
never  grants  a  private  audience  without  having  it  by  him,  in  case  of  accidents.' 
The  pole  we  saw  was  about  eight  feet  long:  when  the  punishment  is  inflicted,  the 
culprit  is  thrown  on  his  back,  his  feet  are  secured  by  cords  bound  round  the 
ankles,  and  made  fast  to  the  pole  with  the  soles  uppermost-,  the  pole  is  held  by  a 
man  at  both  ends,  and  two  men,  one  on  each  side,  armed  with  sticks,  strike  with 
such  force  that  the  toe-nails  fi'equentiy  drop  off.  This  punishment  is  inflicted  by 
order  of  the  king  upon  men  of  the  highest  rank,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
torting money.  If  Persia  was  not  so  fond  of  illustrating  the  use  of  this  emblem 
of  power,  she  would  have  as  much  right  to  the  '  Bastinado,'  as  we  have  to  the 
*  Black  Rod.'" 

Our  author,  having  stopped  a  short  time  at  Tabriz,  proceeded  alone 
towards  the  Russian  frontier,  and,  after  a  most  fatiguing  journey 
through  Tartar  countries,  arrived  safe  at  the  capital  of  Russia,  and 
soon  after  landed  on  his  native  shores. 
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TALES  OF  LOW  LIFE,    BY  THOS.  FURLONG. 

NO.    IV. 

THE  ORANGEMAN. 

"  No  help, — no  hope, — no  joy  for  me!" 

The  drooping  mother  cried  ; 
"  Why  was  I  left  through  life  to  pine, 
Where  none  around  give  word,  or  sign 

Of  feeling  or  of  sympathy  ? 
Why,  when  I  lost  my  only  pride. 
Why  liv'd  I  when  my  William  died  ?" 

"  Poor  soul!"  said  I,  "  thy  words  are  wild, — 
Thy  looks  are  strange  and  sad." 

"  It  was  not  always  so,"  said  she  j 

I  once  could  join  in  others'  glee, 

I  once  could  smile  when  others  smil'd. 
But  grief  has  made  me  mad. 

My  boy ! — my  boy ! — my  darling  child ! — 

To  see  him  by  their  bayonets  fall, 

And  get  no  justice  after  all ; 

A  curse  upon  the  Orange  crew, — 

Curse  on  the  purple  and  the  blue. 

I  weep,  though  two  long  years  have  pass'd. 

Since  my  poor  William  breath'd  his  last. 

"  I  heard  the  drum— I  heard  the  fife, 
I  mark'd  not  what  they  play'd, 

Till  near  me,  arm'd  for  feud  and  strife, 
In  orange  and  in  blue  array'd. 

With  flags  preserv'd  from  days  long  gone, 

The  grinning  yeomanry  walk'd  on. 

*'  Fresh  were  their  knots  of  purple  hue, 

The  wearers  all  look'd  gay,— =- 
The  ugly  tune  struck  up  again ; 
I  listen'd  for  a  time, — and  then. 
By  what  they  play'd,  I  quickly  knew. 

It  was  their  walking  day : 
That  bitter  fife — that  drowsy  drum. 
Told  that  July  the  Twelfth  was  come. 

«  And  shouts  arose  and  signs  went  round, — 

Mischief  was  in  each  eye ; 
My  boy  and  I  had  walk'd  along. 
We  ventur'd  through  that  noisy  throng. 
I  saw  that  William  turn'd  and  frown'd, 

I  bade  him  pass  them  by ; 
We  pass'd, — ^by  laugh  and  jibe  assail'd, 

We  pass'd  from  'midst  our  foes ; 
We  went  where  holier  thoughts  prevail'd. 

Where  gentler  sounds  arose ; 
Calmly  upon  our  way  we  trod, — 
We  sought  in  peace  the  house  of  God. 

<*  We  reach'd  our  little  chapel  soon. 

We  knelt  as  mass  went  on — 
The  yeomen  play'd  their  ugly  tune — 
Close  by  the  chapel  door  they  play'd ; 
We  blam'd  them  for  the  noise  they  made. 

And  wish'd  that  they  were  gone  : 
VOL  I.  2K 
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Oh !  many  wish'd  it,  but  in  vain, — 
They  play'd  it  o'er  and  o'er  again. 

«  The  bell  rang  out,— the  sacred  host 
The  priest  had  rais'd  on  high, 

Throughout  the  place  the  pressing  crowd. 

In  reverential  homage  bow'd. 

But  in  that  hour,  rever'd  the  most 
-.  By  every  soul  assembled  there. 

What  met  each  outrag'd  ear  and  eye. 
When  all  were  bent  in  silent  prayer  ? 

The  ribbon'd  rulfians  ventur'd  in. 

And  dar'd  their  mockery  to  begin. 
By  beating  up  each  filthy  air. 

And  laughing  loud  at  all  they  saw, 

At  all  that  we  beheld  with  awe. 

"  Close  by  the  door  my  William  knelt, — 

His  colour  went  and  came ; 
I  trembled,  for  I  saw  and  felt 

That  anger  shook  his  frame. 
Just  at  his  side  the  drummer  stood. 

And  loud  that  drummer  play'd  ; 
My  boy  did  bear  it  as  he  could, 

He  bore  the  noise  he  made. 
At  last  one  sound,  more  loud  than  all. 

Did  crown  the  wild  uproar : — 
My  William  rose,— I  saw  his  hand 
Stretch'd  forth  to  dare  that  taunting  band  I 
I  saw  the  scoffing  drummer  fall 

Beside  him  on  the  floor ! 
What  followed  next,  can  I  recall  ? 
Oh,  heavens !  I  must  remember  all !  ^ 

"  I  mark'd  the  bayonets  as  they  shone ! 

I  heard  a  ruffian  cry, 
•  Here's  one  that  will  not  flinch  or  start, — 
Here's  for  the  sneaking  Papist's  heart !' 
I  heard  my  William's  parting  groan, — 

I  stood  and  ^w  him  die ! 
I  saw  his  miirderers  march  away, 
Pleas'd  with  their  frolic  of  the  day. 

"  Then,  start  not,  if  my  words  are  wild, — 

What  words  can  woe  supply  ? 
I  know  the  murderers  of  my  child ! — 
I  see  the  gang  with  blood  defil'd  ! — 
I  meet  them, — see  them  every  day, — 
They  boldly  cross  me  on  my  way. 

And  swear  as  they  pass  by. 
No  justice  here  will  juries  give ; 
But  let  me  try  in  hope  to  live, — 
Let  me  my  cause  to  heaven  resign, — 
Aye !  *  Vengeance,  saith  the  Lord,  is  mine !' ' 
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THE  FOUR-LEAFED  SHAMROCK. 

Talk  of  foreign  aid  and  steam-boats,  indeed  !  Faith,  Ireland 
don't  want  ttiem  at  all,  for  she  has  a  snug  little  army  of  some  five 
hundred  thousand  of  her  own  ;  cozy  and  warm,  well  armed  and  well 
mounted,  under  the  Black-Stairs,  and  only  just  waiting  for  the  word 
.of  command  to  gallop  forth,  and  emancipate  the  country!  Only 
think  of  that,  Mr.  Plunkett,  and  don't  be  after  filing  an  ex-officio 
against  me ;  for,  sooner  than  lie  two  or  three  years  in  Newgate,  I 
would  deliver  up  my  authority  for  the  fact:  and  troth  it's  no  other 
than  Kit  Kavanagh  himself,  the  queerest  fellow  in  the  whole  county 
Carlovv,  and  who  is,  beside,  lineally  descended  from  the  celebrated 
M'Murchad  O'Kavanagh,  who  makes  so  fine  a  figure  on  horse-back 
without  a  saddle,  in  the  rude  embellishment  of  Froissard. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1812,  that  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  good, 
kind,  pious,  but  eccentric  Dr.  Staunton,*  of  Carlow  College;  and  I 
put  up  at  an  hotel  in  TuUow  Street,  kept  by  one  Cullen  (I  believe), 
who  had  a  smart  house,  a  pretty  garden,  and  still  more  pleasing 
daughters.  One  of  the  latter  had  a  pair  of  roguish  eyes  that,  doubt- 
less, have  done  execution  before  this  time  o'day;  and  heaven  knows 
what  they  might  have  made  me  do,  only  she  chanced  to  mention,  in 
the  first  ten  minutes'  conversation,  something  about  the  well  of  St. 
Lasarien.  The  Well  of  St.  Lasarien  !  Whereabouts  is  it?  Why, 
quite  close  to  one  end  of  the  old  church  at  Old  Leighlin ;  and  Miss 
Cullen  and  her  mother  were  going  there  on  the  following  day,  to  get 
(the  latter  only)  cured  of  the  dropsy. 

Early  next  morning  the  college  gate  was  opened  for  me  by  a  little 
withered  old  man,  not  much  bigger  nor  taller  than  a  full-grown 
Luprechaun;  and,  in  ten  minutes  after,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
me  from  proceeding  to  the  holy  well.  The  road  from  Carlow  to 
Leighlin  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  in  Ireland;  and,  though  the  old 
town  lies  up  in  the  mountains,  the  place  is  not  devoid  of  picturesque 
beauty  :  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  is  little  else  charming  about  it 
but  the  view.  Part  of  the  Queen's  County  was  seen  to  the  north- 
west, and  sliev-bloom  mountains  were  easily  enough  distinguished  in 
the  distance,  while,  nearer  home,  the  white-washed  villas  of  the  more 
fortunate  inhabitants  of  Carlow  seemed  to  repose  happily  in  the 
morning  gloom  of  Black  Stairs  and  Mount  Leinster,  which  yet  par- 
tially intercepted  the  sun's  first  rays.  As  yet  there  were  but  few 
collected  about  the  holy  fountain ;  a  pilgrim  who  made  a  living  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  horribly  lacerated  leg,  and  an  old  woman  in  a  tat- 
tered red  cloak,  were  all  I  found  in  attendance.  The  man  of  beads 
and  beard  was  relaxing  on  a  green  bank,  and  ever  and  anon  raised 
a  glass,  the  bottom  of  which  was  composed  of  wood,  to  his  lips;   and, 

*  The  doctor's  eccentricity  continued  to  the  last.  When  on  his  death-bed,  a 
particular  favourite  of  his — and  he  had  but  few  favourites — the  Rev.  Mr.  Doyle, 
of  LiiFey-Street  Chapel,  Dublin,  paid  him  a  visit :  "  What  brought  you  to  Car- 
low  ?"  was  the  doctor's  first  interrogation.  "  To  see  you,  doctor ;"  was  the  re- 
ply. "  Then  you  had  very  little  to  do,"  rejoined  the  expiring  divine  ;  "  don't 
you  think  I  can  die  without  you  ?"  and  he  averted  his  head,  refusing  to  hold 
further  conversation  with  one  of  his  most  esteemed  pupils. 
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ere  she  of  the  red  cloak  replenished  it,  an  old  stocking  was  carefully 
unfolded,  and  some  talisman  drawn!  from  its  many-ribbed  folds, 
which  had  the  quality  of  uncorking  a  green  bottle  that  stood  upon  a  white 
cross-legged  table,  adorned  with  jugs  and  jars,  naggius  and  noggins. 
"  Eh  then,  sur,"  inquired  the  vender  of  pothean,  making  a  low 
courtesy,  "  maybe  you'd  give  me  hansel  this  mornin'  afore  the  pathern 
begins ;  troth  'tis  real  Parliament,  an'  your  honour  is  too  fine  a  lookin' 
gintlenian,  God  bless  you,  to  be  a  guager  like." 

My  reply  to  her  indirect  quere  seemed  to  give  her  no  small  satis- 
faction, inasmuch  as  it  did  away  with  all  apprehension  respecting  her 
illicit  wares  ;  and,  though  I  refused  to  swallow  any  of  her  highly  re- 
commended potations,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  answer  my  inquiries 
regarding  Leighlin  and  the  Well  of  St.  Lasarien.  Our  conversation, 
however,  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  presence  of  a  fourth  person, 
who,  disdaining  the  legitimate  entrance  by  the  stile,  sprang  actively 
over  the  quickset  ditch,  and,  doffing  h\s  felt,  popped  down  upon  one 
knee,  near  a  newly-made  grave,  where  he  continued  for  about  five  mi- 
nutes, perpetrating  an  Ave-Marie,  and  then,  hurriedly  blessing  him- 
self, stood  up  and  approached  us. 

"  Arrah,  bad  luck  to  ye,  Judy  aroo !"  said  he,  "  but  you  are 
here  early  any  how.     Come  now,  give  us  a  corn  crake.''' 

"  Eh  then,  an'  I  will,"  said  Judy,  "  an'  thanky  for  axen,  Mr. 
Kavanagh." 

"  Slanthava  ma  boughal,"  said  Mr.  Kavanagh  to  the  pilgrim ; 
and  then,  elevating  the  remnant  of  a  glass  within  an  inch  of  his  mouth, 
he  nodded  at  me  with  *'  Yur  sarvice,  sir,"  and  dropped  the  n^^m 
jiura  into  the  gaping  aperture,  which,  like  the  gnome  in  the  Oriental 
tale,  seemed  to  cry  "  More !"  (this  simile,  by  the  way,  is  not  my 
own)  as  Kavanagh  smacked  his  lips,  closed  his  eyes^  and  betrayed 
the  other  indications  of  a  gratified  tippler. 

"  Oh,  then!"  said  he,  averting  his  eyes  towards  the  grave  at  which 
he  so  recently  knelt,  "  there  yen  lie,  Luke  Larkin,  in  yur  could  bed 
this  day,  an'  may  I  never  do  an  ill  turn  if  Kit  Kavanagh  ever  had  an 
honester  nor  betther  comrade  ;  troth,  poor  fellow,  he  was  the  good 
warrant  to  stand  by  a  boy  when  other  spalpeens  would  run  away 
like  hares,  an'  hide  themselves,  for  fear  of  a  broken  head,  or  the  like 
o'  that.     Poor  Luke  !  the  Lord  be  marciful  to  his  sowl  in  glory." 

"  Eh  then,  I  say  amen,  Kit;"  said  Judy,  "  but  is't  true  that  he 
found  a  four-leafed  shamrock?" 

"  Troth  an'  it  is  true  enough,  Judy  alannah,  an'  a  sorrowful  doin' 
'twas  for 'im self." 

Here  I  drew  nearer  to  Kit,  and  soon  prevailed  upon  him  to  sit 
down  with  me  on  a  green  bank,  and  relate  the  misfortunes  of  Luke 
Larkin,  who  found  the  four-leafed  shamrock.  The  pilgrim,  too, 
lent  a  willing  ear,  and  Judy  stood  abstracted  with  her  arras  across, 
devouring  the  narration. 

"  Luke's  father,  you  must  know,"  said  Kit,  "  was  a  decent  far- 
mer as  any  who  frequented  Carlow  on  a  market-day;  an',  bein'  a 
pious  man  to  boot,  lie  intended  his  son  for  the  church,  an'  had  'im 
taught  Latin  an'  Greek,  an'  Lord  knows  what,  though,  betune  ourr- 
selves,  'twas  a  mortual  sin  aginst  the  Holy  Ghost  to  think  of  makiu' 
a  preest  of  'im.  Oh  !  man  alive,  he  was  as  daihin  young  fellow  as 
you'd  See  at  a  hurlin"' ;  an'  could  play  ball  bether  nor  e'er  a  man  in 
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the  barony.  He  an'  I  were  always  together ;  an'  it  went  to  me  heart 
when  he  entered  college;  for  thinks  I  to  nieself,  he'ill  be  sayin' 
nothln'  by  an'  by  to  me,  but  *  Kit,  honey,  mind  yeur  sowl,  and  don't 
be  afther  runnin'  yeurself  gallavanten  about  the  country,  dancin'  an' 
sportin'.' " 

"  Well,  aroon,  poor  Luke  didn't  like  college  no  more  nor  meself, 
for  Doctor  Staunton  is  a  very  quere  kind  of  a  man  entirely;  he  feeds 
all  his  own  mutton,  an',  what's  worse,  never  eats  it  till  it  creeps, 
seavin'  your  presence;  an'  then  he  used  to  sit  at  the  heado'  th'  table, 
an'  when  full  'imself,  would  tap  the  plate,  an'  make  'em  all  give  up, 
though  nabay  as  hungry  as  hounds.  Well  become  Luke,  however, 
he  used  to  get  at  the  marrow  when  the  doctor's  head  was  turned,  by 
makin'one  o'  the  students  hould  his  knife  underneath  the  bone,  while 
he  cracked  it  wid  another  ;  an'  that  set  the  docthor  mad,  while  it 
made  all  the  collegians  laugh,  like  so  many  minagowers.  Troth, 
poor  Luke  then  was  the  life  an'  sowl  o'  the  place,  an'  every  one  o'  the 
students  loved  'im  as  if  he  was  their  born  brother. 

••  One  day  the  mate  was — oh  !  terrible ! — no  Christian  could  eat 
it — an'  one  student  looked  at  another,  but  they  were  all  afraid  to 
budge,  or  look  a  yard  afore  'em,  except  me  poor  Luke,  who  stuck  his 
fork  into  the  leg  o'  mutton  as  a  man  would  stick  his  pitch-fork  into  a 
cock  o'  hay ; — he  marches  up  to  the  head  o'  the  table,  where  the  doc- 
thor was  sittin'.  '  Plaze  your  reverence,'  ses  he,  for  Luke  knew 
what  manners  was,  '  is  this  lit  for  people  to  eat  V  '  What  ails  it, 
yeu  blaggard  V  sed  the  docthor,  *  'tis  betther  nor  ever  you  got  at 
yur  father's  table.'  An'  as  Luke  knew  well  what  to  say  for  'imself, 
he  gave  tit  for  tat,  an'  behould  yeu  next  day  he  was  expelled,  as  they 
call  it:  that  is,  he  was  turned  holus-bolus  out  ov  college,  an'  never, 
from  that  day  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  darkened  its  doers  (doors) 
agin. 

"  When  he  came  home  'twas  all  hubbabub  ;  his  father  thought  his 
family  scandalized  for  ever;  an'  the  neighbours,  God  forgive 'em, 
whispered  somethin'  about  Luke  that  he  didn't  desarve  ;  for  the  rale 
cause  of  his  leavin'  college  was  nothin'  in  the  wide  world,  as  I  tould 
you  afore,  but  the  stinkin'  leg  o'  mutton.  Poor  Luke  was  sorrowful 
an'  broken-hearted  enough,  as  well  he  might,  an'  used  to  spend  his 
time  gropin'  about  the  ditches,  till  one  day  what  should  he  find  in  a 
three-cornered  field  but  a  four-leafed  shamrock  !  At  first  he 
thought  nothin'  at  all  about  it,  an'  ony  sowed  it  up  carefully  in  the 
waistband  of  his  breeches,  an'  soon  forgot  he  had  it  at  all.  Shortly 
afther  this,  as  God  would  have  it,  ould  Larkin  diedj  an',  havin'  no 
son  but  one,  Luke  came  in  for  the  farm.  There  war,  you  may  be 
sure,  great  givens  out  at  the  birn;  an'  afore  the  corpse  was  har'ly 
could,  poor  Luke  came,  one  moon-shiny  night,  to  pray  over  his  father's 
grave,  an'  hadn't  been  long  here  neather,  when,  what  should  he  see 
comin'  over  the  stile  beyond,  but  hundreds  ov  the  '  good  people.' 
Half  frightened  out  o'  his  life,  he  ran  a-hind  a  head-stone  an'  lis- 
tened. *  What  news?'  sed  one,  '  Och  the  newest  an'  the  best,' 
sed  another,  '  is,  that  Finvar  is  going  to  be  married,  an'  that  ould 
Larkin  have  died,  an'  left  his  hard  earnins  to  his  omudhaun  ov  a  son, 
who  coul'nt  eat  good  mutton  in  college.' 
"  '  Well,  an'  what  o'  that?'  axed  the  first. 
"  *  What  ov  that!'  sed  t'other,  '  why  I   be   bail  we'll   now  get 
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plenty  o'  Larkin's  corn,  an'  pork,  an'  bacon,  an'  every  thing  else  in 
the  house,  for  sure  the  young  preest  don't  know  how  to  take  care 
ov  it.' 

**  '  Bethershin,'  sed  Luke,  from  a-hind  the  head-stone,  *  troth,  an' 
I'll  disappoint  you,  my  chaps.'  An'  whin  he  came  home,  he  set 
about  raakin'  every  thing  as  comfortable  an'  as  snug  as  a  beehive, 
an'  turned  out  a  most  industrious  man,  ony  now-an'-agin  when  he 
used  to  break  out,  an'  the  best  ov  us  will  do  that  sometimes. 

"  Luke  was  a  great  man  for  horses,  an'  had  a  most  beautiful  bay 
for  sale,  that  would  think  nothin'  of  leapin'  over  a  five-barred  gate, 
wid  a  sixteen-stone  man  on  his  back.  Hearin'  that  'Squire  Carew, 
down  in  the  county  Waxford,  wanted  a  hunter,  Luke  mounts  the 
haste,  an'  went  to  show  him  his  horse.  Whin  he  was  crossin""  Scol- 
loghes-gap,  where  the  tt-m'  blows  in  yur  teeth  whatever  way  yeu 
turn  yeur  head,  he  met  a  gintleraan  eligantly  mounted  on  a  gray  en- 
tire.    '  Where  a'  you  goin',  '  sed  he.    *  To  Mr.  Carew's,'  sed  Luke. 

*  What  to  do  V  axed  the  gintleman.  "  To  strive  to  sell  this  baste,' 
sed  Luke.  '  What  do  yeu  ax  for  'im  V  sed  the  gintleman.  '  Fifty 
pounds,'  sed  Luke.  '  Take  forty,'  sed  the  gintleman.  '  No  I  won't,' 
sed  Luke,  an'  rode  his  ways. 

"  It  so  happened  that  'Squire  Carew  wasn't  at  home,  an'  Luke  be- 
gan to  get  sorry  that  he  didn't  take  the  forty  pounds  which  the  gin- 
tleman offered  'im ;  an'  wished  he  could  meet  him  agin,  as  he  was 
passin'  the  gap  comin'  on  the  evenin'.  Begad,  the  word  wasn't  well 
out  ov  his  mouth  |when  who  should  be  ridin'  cheek  be  jowl  wid  'im 
but  the  very  gintleraan  he  met  in  the  mornin'.  '  So,  young  man,' 
sed  he,  '  you  have  sowld  the  horse.' 

**  '  No,  sir,'  sed  Luke. 

"  '  Well,  an'  will  yeu  take  forty  pounds  now  ?'  sed  he. 

"  *  Troth, 'tis  too  little,'  sed  Luke,  '  but  if  you'll  give  no  more,  why 
I  had  betther.' 

it  <  Very  well,'  sed  the  gintleman,  '  come  this  way.'  An'  he  led 
Luke  down  a  most  beautiful  road,  though  no  one  ever  saw  a  road 
there  afore.  At  length  they  came  to  the  gate  ov  a  great  town,  an' 
the  sentries  let  'em  pass  widout  axen  a  word,  an'  afther  ridin'  down 
through  this  street,  an'  up  that  street,  they  reached  a  huge  buildin'  as 
big,  twenty  times  as  big,  as  any  castle  you  ever  laid  yeur  two  looken 
eyes  upon.  Within  Luke  found  stables  on  every  side,  an'  in  every 
stall  stood  a  horse  ready  saddled,  an'  beside  'im  stood  a  horseman 
clothed  in  green,  an'  armed  as  if  goin'  to  battle.  What  surprised 
Luke,  none  ov  'em  ever  turned  round  as  he  passed,  or  offered  to  say, 

*  God  save  you,'  or  '  ^Vhere  are  you  goin'  V  or  any  thing,  but  looked 
for  all  the  world  as  if  they  war  asleep ;  an'  faith  so  they  war,  as 
you'll  hear. 

"  Luke  thought  the  gintleman  was  never  goin'  to  stop,  he  kept 
goin'  so  far;  an',  by  the  light  ov  the  lamps,  he  thought  he  couldn't 
have  passed  one  soger  less  nor  five  or  six  hundred  thousand,  all 
standin'  by  their  horses,  an'  fine  horses  they  war,  as  any  in  the  king's 
dominions.  Atlength  they  stopped  afore  an  empty  rack  an' manger; 
the  gintleman  bid  'im  fasten  his  horse  there,  an'  whin  he  had  done  so, 
bid  'im  walk  into  a  great  grand  room,  where  you  could  see  yur  face 
in  the  floor,  'twas  so  clean,  an'  every  thing  looked  so  grand;  but  no- 
thing pleased  Luke  so  much  as  a  beautiful  sword  that  lay  on  the  table. 
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*  Eh,  then,'  said  Luke,  takin'  it  up,  *  if  I  had  but  this  in  the  year 
ninety-eight,  how  I'd  have  chopped  off  the  heads  ov  the  Orangemen,' 
an'  he  drew  the  blade  out  o'  the  scabbard  two  inches,  when,  thunder 
and  turf,  you'd  think  twenty  thousand  bugles  were  sounded  together. 
'  Hollo  !'  cried  Luke,  somewhat  frightened,  an'  he  gave  the  sword 
another  pluck,  an'  had  it  almost  out,  when  he  heard  the  sogers  all 
mountin'  at  once,  an'  wheelin'  their  horses  about  in  the  stable. 

*'  '  Here  !'  cried  the  gintleman  in  a  great  flurry,  *  take  an'  pay 
yourself;'  an'  he  pointed  to  an  inner  room,  where  stood  heaps  of 
goold  and  silver.  At  the  sight  o'  the  money  Luke  forgot  the  sword, 
an'  ran  to  fill  his  pockets." 

"  Oh  I  the  fool !"  interrupted  the  pilgrim,  "  had  he  only  pulled  the 
sword  out  entirely,  the  whole  army  would  have  been  freed  from  en- 
chantment; an'  would-be  alive  agin,  to  drive  the  Sassanachs  out  o'  the 
country." 

"Troth,  I've  hard  so  often  an'  often,"  sed  Judy;  *' but  Kit, 
honey,  don't  think  to  go  down  our  backs  wid  that  story,  for  I  hard  it 
afore  you  or  Luke  Larkin  was  born." 

"  Faith  an'  may  be  so,"  said  Kit;  "  but  Luke  was  there  for  all 
that :  an'  next  day,  whin  he  went  into  town  to  get  bank-notes  for 
goold,  what  should  he  see  but  crowds  o'  people  runnin'  afther  a  play 
actor,  who  could  perform  slaight-o-hand  tricks  bekase  he  had  sould 
'imself  to  the  ould  boy,  the  wretch.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
make  a  cock  drag  along  the  street,  a  great  big  deal  plankj  an'  the 
people  really  thought  they  saw  the  thing  done  afore  'em,  for  the  fel- 
low had  put  kippeens  on  their  eyes;  but  Luke,  havin'  the  four- 
leaved  shamrock*  about  'im,  couldn't  be  deceived,  an'  consequently 
saw  nothin'  but  a  straw  tied  to  the  cock's  leg,  and  sed  so  to  the  jug- 
gler himself. 

"  *  You  have  got  a  four-leafed  shamrock,'  sed  he  to  Luke. 

"  '  Faith,  an'  so  I  have,'  sed  Luke, '  though  I  had  nearly  forgot  it.' 

*'  *  I'll  give  you  a  hundred  guineas  for  it,'  ses  he. 

"  *  You  must  have  it,'  sed  Luke,  an'  steppin'  a  one  side,  ripped  it 
out  o'  the  waistband  ov  his  small  clothes,  an'  gave  it  to  the  juggler 
for  the  hundred  guineas  ;  but  had  no  sooner  parted  wid  it,  than  he 
thought,  like  the  others,  that  he  saw  the  cock  drag  the  deal  plank 
along  ;  an'  so  the  play  actor  made  his  fortune,  bekase  no  one  could 
then  say  he  was  a  cheat. 

"  But  poor  Luke  !"  continued  Kit,  "  havin'  now  got  so  much  mo- 
ney, thought  it  would  never  be  day  wid  'im,  an'  accordinly  grew  a 
little  too  fond  o'  the  bottle,  till  it  laid  'im  where  he  is." 

The  pilgrim  seemed  highly  edified,  but  Judy  was  incredulous. 
The  story,  she  said,  was  true  enough  ;  but  it  happened  when  her  mo- 
ther was  a  child.  Kit  only  smiled  in  reply ;  and,  seeing  a  tent  or 
two  raised  on  the  side  of  the  road,  twirled  his  staff  in  his  fingers  and 
bounced  over  the  stile.  The  pilgrim  also  withdrew,  and  I  repaired 
to  view  the  well.  There  were  but  few  votaries,  and  I  was  surprised 
at  the  fact,  for  the  place  was  calculated  to  beget  devotion  in  an  in- 
fidel. 

*  Whoever  possesses  a  four-leafed  shamrock  is  more  than  a  match  for  the 
professors  of  the  black  art,  and  has,  beside,  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  "  good 
people,"  whenever  they  appear,  without  becoming  visible  to  the  tiny  tribe.  It 
also  confers  many  other  advantages. 
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Although  Mr.  Plunkett's  absurd  ex-q^cio  has  thrown  some  of 
our  Irish  friends  in  despair  for  the  ultimate  fate  of  their  country,  we 
willingly  confess,  our  hopes  on  the  subject  were  never  more  decided, 
or  more  sanguine.  Her  young  blood  is  pure  aud  patriotic ;  and  the 
last  and  surest  instrument  of  self-emancipation  is  actively  employed 
in  her  behalf.  The  press  puts  forth  its  irresistible  strength,  and, 
though  politics  are  all-engrossing,  we  question  if  the  inquiries  before 
the  parliamentary  committees  have  done,  or  will  do,  one  fourth  of  the 
good  some  recent  publications  in  the  walks  of  fiction  have  and  must 
effect.  They  are  gilded  pills,  which  the  fashionable  and  the  influential, 
the  indolent  and  the  powerful,  swallow  unreluctantly :  and  it  is 
morally  impossible,  that  even  one  of  those  fluttering  variegated 
butterflies,  who  seek  to  kill  ennui  at  Almack's,  could  lay  down  the 
works  alluded  to,  without  being  fully  persuaded  that  the  wild  Hiber- 
nians are  deficient  in  that  horrible  appendage — a  tail;  and  that,  like 
themselves,  they  have  got  the  powers  of  digestion,  whatever  the  parson 
may  say  to  the  contrary,  when  he  fattens — not  himself,  but  his  hogs,  on 
the  decimal  portion  of  the  fruits  of  their  con  acre.  Those  whose  character 
amuses  us,  we  love  to  see  happy ;  we  learn  to  sympathise  with  them : 
and,  without  going  into  the  never-to-be-ended  argument  on  the  meta- 
physical tendency  of  pity,  we  think  these  publications  are  eminently 
calculated  to  bring  the  best  portion  of  the  English  public — the 
fair  and  the  learned — intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ireland. 

Omitting,  though  we  have  evidently  given  a  tone  to  Irish  literature, 
all  mention  of  ourselves,  and  our  contributors — for  we  are  exceedingly 
modest — we  cannot  allude  to  Mr.  Banim,  Mr.  Croker,  and  the 
author  of  "  To-Day  in  Ireland,"  without  demanding  for  them  the  ap- 
plause and  gratitude  of  their  country ;  while,  en  passant,  it  is  but 
justice  to  say  that,  next  to  the  "  great  unknown,"  they  hold  decidedly 
the  first  place  in  the  republic  of  letters,  as  writers  of  fiction  :  and  the 
author  of  "  Holland-Tide,"  with  the  privilege  of  genius,  takes  his 
place,  sa7is  ceremonie,  by  their  side.  Mr.  Banim  himself  does  not  pos- 
sess a  greater  consciousness  of  literary  powers,  and  is  not,  certainly, 
better  acquainted  with  what  may  be  called  rustic  life  in  Ireland. 
Further  it  would  not  be  just  to  carry  the  comparison ;  because  the 
nature  of  the  tales  before  us  would  not  admit  a  delineation  of  those 
fiercer  passions  which  Mr.  Banim  loves  to  portray,  and  which  he 
exhibits  so  inimitably.  There  is  in  the  work,  however,  an  evidence 
of  great  talent,  somewhat  prone  to  humour,  and  certainly  of  a  consi- 
derable and  commanding  grasp  :  our  author's  range  of  thought  is  exten- 
sive ;  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  considerable ;  and  his  tale  is 
evidently  neither  superficial  nor  incorrect. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  several  tales :  the  first,  "  The 
Aylmers,"  occupies  rather  more  than  half  the  volume,  and,  had  th^ 
author  done  himself  justice,  it  would  have  extended  over  many  more 
pages.  It  wants,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  fulness :  too  much  is  left 
to  the  reader's  imagination.  Still,  it  contains  much  fine  writing;  ac- 
curate descriptions  of  local  manners  and  scenery :    but  the  author 
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should  have  recollected,  that  thunder  and  lightning  are  rather  rare 
phenonoena,  even  in  Kerry,  on  a  frosty  night  in  November;  and  that, 
even  in  Ireland,  a  man  cannot  be  tried  twice  in  a  court  of  justice  for  the 
same  offence.  A  knowledge  of  this  latter  fact  destroys  the  interest  the 
reader  must  otherwise  have  taken  in  the  suti'erings  oi  Cahill cruv-dha- 
i-ug,  and  his  lovely  daughter.  We  must  also  apprise  the  author,  that 
Banethee  is  the  woman  of  the  house,  and  not  the  warning  sprite,  known 
as  the  Banshee.  We  never  knew  the  two  names  to  have  been  con- 
founded before  ;  and  a  Kerry  man,  now  by  our  elbow,  assures  us, 
that  the  "  crying  fairy  wid  the  long  bony  arm  is  a  banshee,  and  not 
a  banathee,  or  banthee." 

The  remainder  of  the  tales  are  mostly  illustrative  of  local  supersti- 
tions, and,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Brown  Man,"  which  is  too 
diabolical,  are  highly  entertaining.  We  select  for  a  specimen,  "  The 
Persecutions  of  Jack-Edy  :" 

"  The  person  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  this  little  tale,  was  the  smallest  and 
most  celebrated,  or,  to  speak  antithetically,  was  at  once  the  least  and  the  greatest 
man  about  the  village  of  Ballyhahil.  He  was  just  a  handle*  and  ahalf  high,  that 
is,  some  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  far-famed  Borowlasky,  of  Poland  ;  or,  as 
near  as  may  be,  to  the  stature  of  Bebe,  his  predecessor  at  the  court  of  Stanislaus. 
His  notoriety,  and  still  more  his  accidentally  falling  into  contrast  with  a  neighbour 
whose  dimensions  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme,  had  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
very  useful  member  of  the  community  ;  the  antiperistasis,  so  far,  howevec,  being 
of  equal  advantage  to  both,  as  they  thus  became  standards  of  the  minimum  and 
maximum  in  the  way  of  human  admeasurement.  Indeed,  independent  of  his  long- 
neighbour,  our  hero  might  be  said  to  stand  as  a  kind  of  zero,  admitting  of  an  im- 
mense range  of  comparison  above  or  below  him.  No  expressions  were  more 
common  than  '  smallerthan  Jack-Edy' — '  about  the  height  of  Jack-Edy' — <  bigger 
than  Jack-Edy.'  Sometimes  one  might  hear,  in  the  description  of  some  rustic 
Falstaff,  a  fellow  '  that  would  put  Jack-Edy  in  his  pocket ;'  or  a  farmer  grum- 
bling about  the  appearance  of  his  wheat-crop,  delivering  himself  by  an  oath,  that 
Jack-Edy  could  see  '  clear  and  clean'  above  the  waving  ears,  from  one  end 
of  the  field  to  the  other." 

"  It  may  be  well  imagined  a  person  of  such  general  consequence  was  a 
great  favourite ;  indeed,  if  one  were  inclined  to  prose  a  little,  and  could  feel 
assured  the  patience  of  his  readers  was  perfectly  inexhaustible,  he  would  find  sub- 
ject enough  in  the  constant  association  that  connects  the  dwarf  with  the  droll  and 
humorous  ;  while  every  other  vagary  of  nature,  whether  in  the  shape  of  giant  or 
monster,  seems  usually  linked  in  the  mind  with  the  terrific  or  disgusting.  From 
the  flood  (not  to  go  unnecessarily  far  back),  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  they 
have  afforded  nearly  equal  amusement  to  the  king  and  the  mendicant,  and,  strange 
to  say,  even — 

*  Those  derai-puppets  that, 
By  moonshine,  do  the  green  sour  ringlets  make 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites — ' 
of  whom  it  is  more  to  our  purpose  here  to  talk,  have  shown,  by  every  account, 
nearly  an  equal  passion  for  their  contemporary  diminutives  of  the  human  race. 
We  need  scarce  refer  to  the  family  jars  between  Oberon  and  Titania,  about  a 
little  fellow,  whom  the  latter,  with  the  usual  fairy-like  indifference  to  all  sense  of 
morality,  '  stole  from  an  Indian  king ;'  or  to  the  well-known  fact,  universally  ad- 
mitted by  Irish  story-tellers,  that  their  little  lords  and  pigmies  are,  of  late,  more 
to  be  pitied  than  ever,  to  such  an  extent  has  the  kidnapping  system  spread  among 
*  the  gentlemen,' 

"  Whether,  with  them,  this  curious  fancy  originated  in  a  desire  to  select  for 
their  vassals  such  as  were  least  likely  to  bring  their  own  Lilliputianism  into  con- 
temptible contrast,  or  that  they  found  them  more  '  smart  and  handy,'  quicker  at 

*  "  A  handle  measures  two  feet." 
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work,  and  more  commodious  at  doubling  up  in  a  buttercup  when  occasion  served, 
or  what,  perhaps,  might  seem  a  still  higher  consideration,  that  they  proved  more 
merry  and  mischievous,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  If  such  qualities  were  in  any 
degree  tempting,  dwarfs,  without  doubt,  have  been  ever  remarkable  for  the  per- 
fection in  which  they  possessed  them  ;  and,  perhaps,  none  more  so  than  the  sub- 
ject of  our  tale,  whose  cleverness,  and,  in  sooth,  good  fortune  in  foiling  all  the  at- 
tempts on  his  little  person,  which  his  natural  attractions  suggested,  became  the 
subject  of  universal  admiration  in  his  neighbourhood. 

"  It  could  not  be  said  that  Jack-Edy's  exterior,  although  striking  and  expres- 
sive, was  decidedly  beautiful ;  there  were  many  points  in  his  figure  which,  per- 
haps, could  only  be  duly  estimated  by  natures  essentially  congenial  with  his  own. 
He  was  lame,  high-shouldered,  and  short-necked,  had  a  nose  by  no  means  ap- 
proaching the  happy  mean,  slightly  ascending,  and,  as  it  were,  turning  back 
again  towards  the  extremity,  and  a  pair  of  eyes,  as  his  companions  used  to  ex- 
press it,  placed  corner-%vuys ;  which,  with  the  continual  leer  in  his  look,  gave  him 
a  comical,  and  sometimes  half-malicious  air.  His  gait  and  manner  corresponded 
with  his  appearance;  and,  taken  altogether,  he  was  one  whom  a  person  of  the 
slightest  penetration  would  at  once  select  for  sport  or  for  mishcief.  From  child- 
hood up,  he  had  himself  a  kind  of  instinctive  feel  that  he  would  be  considered  a 
perfect  gem  among  a  race  to  whom  these  seemed  almost  the  end  and  aim  of  ex- 
istence; and  hence  he,  at  a  very  early  period,  became  suspicious  of  any  advances. 
By  constant  observation,  their  ways  became  so  familiar  to  him,  that  he  could 
seldom,  if  ever,  be  taken  unawares ;  and,  indeed,  eventually,  his  information  and 
vigilance  seemed  so  extraordinary,  it  was  by  many  shrewdly  suspected  he  must 
have  derived  them  from  other  sources  than  his  natural  genius  could  afford. 

♦•  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  evident  to  the  coimtry,  no  pains  were  spared  on  the 
part  of  *  the  good  people'  to  out-general,  and  by  hook  or  crook  decoy  or  trap 
ihim  to  their  raths  or  castles.  At  one  time  wrapping  him  up  in  a  whirlwind  of 
dust,  until  he  became  so  blinded  as  scarce  to  find  his  way  home ;  at  another, 
tempting  him  from  his  road  with  the  most  delicious  music,  now  beguiling  him 
with  the  voice  of  some  absent  friend,  and  now  laying  spells  upon  such  herbs  or 
flowers  as  he  might  chance  to  pluck.  But  Jack's  old  grandmother  had  instructed 
him  too  well  how  to  act,  in  all  such  emergencies,  for  him  to  feel  the  slightest 
apprehension. 

**  Of  all  the  perils  that  encompassed  him,  there  was  only  one  that  was  real  and 
alarming,  the  great  demand  he  was  in  among  the  mountaineers,  in  consequence  of 
the  exquisite  judgment  he  was  found  to  possess  in  a  certain  ethereal  nectar,  which 
had  been,  time  out  of  mind,  manufactured  in  his  neighbourhood,  far  from  the  evil 
eye  of  the  gauger.  Ballyhahil,  the  village  in  which  we  have  said  he  resided,  is 
situated  in  a  glen  on  the  banks  of  the  wild  and  romantic  river  Ovaan.  Far  up 
the  windings  of  this  tortuous  stream,  where  it  babbled  through  a  dark  wooded 
ravine,  a  light  stream  o'ertopping  the  trees,  and  curling  and  condensing  in  the 
cool'mist  of  the  morning,  was  ever  sufficient  signal  to  Jack-Edy  that  his  opinion 
was  required  as  to  the  strength  and  flavour  of  the  doublings  ;*  and  although  the 
ramble  was  long,  and  the  winter's-day  short,  from  which  he  might  often  inter  the 
probability  of  a  night  journey  home,  he  was  seldom  known  to  flinch  from  his 
duty  to  friends  on  such  occasions.  So  perfect  was  his  taste,  indeed,  that  one  cup- 
ful might  frequently  have  satisfied  his  mind,  and  so  precluded  the  necessity  of 
much  delay :  but  however  convincing  such  evidence  might  have  been,  he  held  his 
reputation  much  too  sacred  to  pronounce  an  immediate  judgment.  A  second 
cup  was  essential,  and  sometimes  a  third;  nay,  he  frequently  found  it  expedient  to 
delay  his  final  decision  until  the  day  was  well  wasted,  or  even  to  the  subsequent 
morning. 

"  Jack  always  observed  that  his  intellects  became  much  clearer  during  his 
sojourn  in  the  mountain;  even  his  senses  seemed  to  partake  of  the  improvement, 
as  he  invariably  found,  when  returning  from  it,  he  could  see  farther,  and  much 
more,  than  when  on  his  way  to  visit  it,  sometimes  twice  as  much  as  any  one  else 
could.    Yet  it  was  upon  such  occasions,  especially,  the  plots  and  ambushes  of  the 

*  "  The  second  distillation." 
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good  people  were  most  cunningly  laid  to  intercept  him.     Of  his  escapes,  the  two 
following  have  reached  our  ears : 

"  On  one  of  those  days  when  his  senses  had  attained  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection than  usual,  it  waxed  late  before  he  sat  out  on  his  return  to  Ballyhahii ;  and 
as  he  was  anxious  to  overtake  his  friend  Thady  Hourigan,  who  had  started  a  short 
time  before  him,  he  pushed  on  at  a  merry  rate.  Sometimes  he  thought  he  heard 
the  tramp  of  Thady's  huge  brogues  on  the  road  before  him,  sometimes  that  he 
saw  his  shadow  on  the  next  ascent j  but  he  ran  or  called  to  no  purpose;  the 
person  before  neither  returned  an  answer,  nor  bated  his  speed.  *  Od  rot  you,  for 
a  Thady  Hourigan,'  says  Jack,  '  I  never  knew  your  ayquls  for  deafness  at  any 
rate.' 

"  Night  had  now  fallen,  but  so  far  from  obscuring  the  pathway,  his  only  diffi- 
culty arose  from  the  multiplicity  of  them  that  diverged  in  every  direction  before 
him.  He  had  got  into  the  fields  for  the  sake  o^  a.  short  cvt,  and  was  just  thinking 
within  himself  which  direction  he  should  fake,  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  he  heard 
at  a  little  distance  on  his  left,  Tliady  Hourigan  whistling  the  Fox's  Sleep.  Jack 
pushed  on  to  the  left  with  fresh  spirits. 

"  But  though  he  sprung  like  a  greyhound  over  hedge  and  ditch,  and  the  heavy 
drops  of  perspiration  began  already  to  run  down  his  temples,  he  did  not  seem  to 
gain  perceptibly  ontlie  provoking  Thady.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  whistling 
seemed  louder  and  nearer,  but  the  next  moment  it  died  away  in  the  distance,  inso 
much  that  little  Jack  at  last  began  to  despair,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
recollected  the  danger  ♦  of  follying  a  voice  or  sound  in  the  night-time,'  and 
bethought  him,  if  it  was  Thady  himself  that  -was  there,  he'd  hardly  '  make  so 
bould  as  to  be  whistlin.' 

"  Jack-Edy  now  looked  about  him.  It  was  all  still  and  dark,  except  in  the 
south,  where  he  saw  the  moon  rising  over  the  moors  above  Ballyhahii,  but  at 
what  distance,  or  at  which  side  of  the  village  he  was,  /te  didn't  know  at  all.  At 
length,  putting  his  ear  near  the  ground,  with  his  hand  over  it,  he  heard  low, 
drowiy,  monotonous  sounds,  which  evidently  came  from  no  great  distance. 
♦  There  isn't  a  cotntr  in  Cork,'  cried  Jack,  to  himself,  jumping  on  iiis  legs,  '  if 
that  isn't  Davy  Fouloo's  mill ;  but  sure,  for  what  should  it  be  going  this  time  o' 
night,  and  Davy  gone  to  Askeaton  yesterday  ?  E'then,  may  be,  'tis  my  own 
little  handful  of  whate  they'd  be  grinding ;  but  Monom-on-gloria  if  it  isn't  close 
upon  the  Loughill-leap  I've  got,  instead  of  my  own  little  cabin  in  Ballyhahii.' 

"  Jack  found  his  surmises  about  the  mill  perfectly  correct — it  was  at  work,  hard 
and  fast,  but  he  could  see  no  light  within.  Wiien  he  came  to  the  door,  it  was 
fast  shut,  and  on  peeping  through  the  keyhole,  what  was  his  astonishment  to 
behold,  Ijy  the  beams  of  moonlight  that  broke  in  through  a  chink,  serving  for  a 
window,  in  the  top  of  the  building,  poor  Thady  Hourigan  himself  tackled  to  the 
machinery,  instead  of  Davy  Fouloo's  mule,  and  a  little  fellow  in  a  brown  jacket 
and  sugar-loaf  cap  lashing  him  round  with  a  huge  cart-whip.  He  saw  others,  in 
diiferent  habits,  as  busy  as  bees,  in  all  corners  of  the  house — some  feeding  the 
hopper— some  receiving  the  ilour — some  filling  the  bran  into  bags— and,  in  short, 
nothing  could  be  equal  to  the  bustle  and  industry  with  which  the  business  went  on. 

"  '  Hoa  there,  below,'  cried  a  fellow  from  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  'stop 
work,  there's  enough  for  to-night,  and  lavins.  I've  just  word  that  Davy  Fouloo's 
on  his  way  home,  and,  moreover,  it's  a  long  waj  we  have  to  go.'  *  But  the  bag 
wants  odds  of  half  a  stone  of  being  full  yet,'  returned  a  grey-coated  wrinkled  old 
man,  who  was  engaged  in  packing  the  flour.  *  No  matter  for  that,  Donald 
Bawn,'  cried  the  voice  above,  •  we  can't  stay  here  any  longer ;  but  if  you  look  in 
the  corner  below,  you'll  find  two  little  bags  belonging  to  lame  Jack-Edy;  fill 
your  plenty  of  the  one  that  has  the  fine  flour  in  it,  and  put  a  handful  of  bran  into 
the  other,  to  make  up  the  weight.'  *  Why,  then,  high  hanging  to  ye  for  sworn 
rogues,'  says  Jack,  altogether  Ibrgetting  himself  in  his  indignation,  'is  it  mancing 
to  serve  me-— — '  He  was  here  cut  short  in  his  address  by  a  loud  screech,  and 
on  the  instant  he  received  a  blow  from  behind,  that,  to  the  best  of  his  conception, 
must  have  been  inflicted  by  the  trunk  of  a  ten-year-old  holly.  He  tumbled  head- 
long from  the  little  parapet  before  the  door  of  the  mill,  and,  rolling  down  the  ad- 
joining clitf,  plumped  with  a  loud  splash  into  the  deep  pool  below.  When  his  senses 
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returned,  he  found  himself  kicking  and  plunging  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
an  inexpressible  weight  on  his  shoulders  perpetually  tending  to  sink  him.  On 
looking  up,  what  was  his  horror  to  see,  between  him  and  the  broad  moon  that 
was  shining  down  upon  him,  old  Donald  Bawn,  sitting  upon  his  gruo-,  with  his 
two  feet  pressed  on  his  chest  and  collar-bone,  and  a  hand  upon  each  shoulder  en- 
deavouring to  keep  him  down.  All  around  were  a  set  of  furious  little  fellows,  aid- 
ing him  in  every  possible  way — some  splashing  the  water  in  Jack's  face  to  sutfo- 
cate  him — some  making  huge  waves — and  some  watching  to  cramp  his  toe  or 
foot,  if  it  chanced  to  get  above  the  surface ;  and  in  this  desperate  struggle,  they 
all  floated  down  the  stream  together. 

"  It  happened,  that  night,  the  good  man,  Father  Dooley,  parish  priest  of 
Loughill,  had  a  xick  call,  up  towards  the  mountains,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
he  was  jogging  over  the  bridge  on  his  old  fawn-coloured  mare,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment poor  Jack-Edy  was  plunging  under  the  archway  below.  The  fairies,  afraid 
of  discovery,  and  of  the  worthy  priest's  interference,  raised  a  high  wind,  and  a 
huge  cloud  of  dust,  to  deafen  and  blind  him  as  he  passed ;  but  such  are  the  ways 
of  Providence,  it  was  to  this  circumstance  alone  poor  Jack  owed  his  escape.  Tired 
of  struggling,  unable  to  rid  himself  of  the  vindictive  old  monster  '  that  was  for 
murthering  him  intirely,'  and  half  suffocated  already,  from  the  quantities  of  wa- 
ter splashed  into  his  mouth  whenever  he  attempted  to  open  it  for  breath,  he  at 
last  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and  allowed  himself  to  sink  quietly.  Already  the 
moonbeam  was  taking  its  last  farewell  of  his  slanting  eyebrows,  and  the  yet 
aspiring  tip  of  his  motionless  nose,  when  a  loud  sneese  was  heard  above,  from  Father 
.Dooley — '  Chee,  chee,'  apd  the  usual  exclamation,  '  Wisha,  God  bless  us.'  In- 
stantly a  loud  scream,  fen-fold  more  terrible  than  that  which  had  concluded  the 
work  in  the  mill,  echoed  from  the  archway.  The  wind  and  dust  disappeared 
above,  and  Jack-Edy  rose  above  the  surface  of  the  waters  below.  Finding  him- 
self disengaged  from  the  weight  of  old  Donald,  he  now  put  forth  his  strength 
again,  and,  with  two  or  three  desperate  lunges,  found  his  foot  touching  the  firm 
rocks,  and  without  more  ado  he  scrambled  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  Great  was 
Father  Dooley 's  surprise  to  see  a  man  escaping  out  of  the  depths  of  the  waters  at 
that  hour  of  night,  and  more  especially  one  so  proverl)ial  for  keeping  good  hours 
as  little  Jack-Edy ;  but  on  learning  the  whole  story,  he  took  him,  dripping  as  he 
was,  up  behind  him,  on  the  fawn-coloured  mare,  and  though  it  was  a  good  step 
out  of  his  way,  landed  him  safe  and  sound  at  his  own  cabin-door,  in  the  village 
of  Ballyhahil. 

"  On  another  occasion.  Jack  had  been  at  the  fair  of  Glin,  and  having  met  a 
few  friends  there,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  treat,  he  tarried  over  long,  and  plodded 
his  way  home  at  night  in  a  somewhat  merrier  mood  than  usual.  The  night  was 
so  pitch  dark  that  he  took  the  wrong  road ;  but  after  travelling  for  some  distance, 
found  his  mistake,  and  turned  back.  He  began  at  length  to  feel  very  tired  and 
drowsy,  and  coming  by  an  old  church,  eastward  of  Glin,  which  was  in  a  dis- 
mantled and  ruinous  state,  and  now  no  longer  used  for  the  services  of  religion,  he 
turned  in  and  stretched  himsell  down  underneath  the  ivied  wall,  where  he  had 
good  shelter  from  the  cold  north-west  wind  which  had  been  blowing  in  his  teeth 
for  the  last  half-hour.  Hardly  had  he  settled  himself  *>m^  and  comfortable,  with 
his  great  frieze  coat  wrapped  close  about  him,  and  his  hat  pressed  down  on  his  head, 
so  as  nearly  to  cover  his  eyes,  when  he  saw  light  all  about  him,  and  the  brass 
buttons  at  the  knees  of  his  old  corduroy,  shining  as  bright  as  the  day  he  bought 
them,  spick  and  span  new,  at  Judy  O'Flanagan'sshop,  in  Shanagolden ;  and  all  the 
tombstones  were  lit  up  about  him,  and  long  white  bones  stuck  up  against  them 
here  and  there,  half  covered  with  the  tangled  grass.  Right  before,  the  eyeless 
sockets  of  a  bleached  skull,  which  some  one,  out  of  idleness  or  mockery,  had 
stuck  upon  the  iron  railing  of  an  old  vault,  seemed  to  stare  from  the  mid  sky  upon 
him.  '  Why,  then,  murder  an  ouns,  Jack  Edy,  where  is  it  that  you've  got  to?' 
thought  he  to  himself,  '  or  what  will  become  of  you  at  all  this  blessed  night?'  for, 
when  he  turned  him  in  for  a  rest,  he  never  knew  'twas  to  the  berrin  place  he  was 
going. 

"  What  seemed  very  remarkable  was,  that  not  a  glimmer  of  light  fell  on  any 
thing  outside  the  church-yard  wall,  and  it  had  something  singular  even  in  its  own 
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nature,  for  it  was  neither  like  sun-light,  nor  moon-light,  nor  the  light  of  the  stars, 
nor  fire,  nor  rush-light,  nor  indeed  like  any  light  that  Jack  had  ever  before  beheld  ; 
and  now  and  then  he  thought  he  could  distinguish  shadows  passing  and  re-passing 
before  his  eyes,  and  presently  he  heard  the  sound  as  of  bees  buzzing  above  and 
about  him.  On  looking  up,  he  saw  a  host  of  little  beings  flying  about  in  the  air, 
as  if  they  were  looking  for  some  one.  '  A  long  life,  now,  and  an  asy  death  to 
me,  instead  of  the  murther  that's  threatnin,'  whispered  Jack  inwardly,  'but  it's  my 
own  self  they're  sarching  for,'  and  he  involuntarily  gave  a  deep  sigh.  In  less 
than  a  minute,  down  popped  one  of  them  on  his  shoulder,  and  there  was  a  shout 
that  rang  through  the  whole  church-yard,  '  We  have  him!'  'We  have  him!' 
'  Erali,  then,  my  booheleen,'*  cried  the  little  hunch-backed  animal  that  had  fixed 
himself  on  his  shoulder,  '  is  it  here  that  we  have  found  you  at  last,  and  to  be 
hunting  you  night  and  day,  in  wind  and  in  rain,  for  a  good  three  years,  and,  more- 
over, to  no  purpose  atall.'  '  Never  mind  that,'  says  another, '  isn't  it  himself  that'll 
pay  for  it,  may  be  'tis  little  of  tlie  life  he'll  have  in  him  by  this  time  to-morrow.' 
'  That's  thrue  for  you  agra,'  says  a  third,  '  they  have  it  in  for  him,  for  the  trick  he 
played  'em  in  the  mill-stream,  and  here  comes  old  Donald  Bawn  himself,  that 
was  made  such  a  fool  of,  when  he  had  him  all  but  smothered  in  the  water,'  and 
Donald  was  heard  bustling  through  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  round  him,  ex- 
claiming as  he  pushed  his  way,  '  Smah  a  boohil  Liam,  cudth-ene  noath  a  will 
shea  a  vehoonig  beg,  cudth-ene  noath  a  will  shea,  that's  a  good  boy,  Bill,  where 
is  the  little  vagabond,  where  is  he  V  and  with  many  other  consoling  expressions, 
that  made  the  perspiration  run  down  Jack  Edy's  forehead  and  temples,  as  he  was 
himself  in  the  habit  of  expressing  it,  '  faster  than  the  strames  that  run  down  the 
chapel  walls  on  a  Sunday  at  mass  time  ;'  but  he  shut  his  eyes  all  the  time,  that 
they  mightn't  think  'twas  awake  he  was. 

"  '  Come,  come,  lads,  there's  no  time  to  be  lost,*  says  one  of  them,  who  was 
better  dressed  than  the  re^t,  for  Jack  sometimes  took  a  peep  between  his  eye-lashes, 
'  you  know  we  can't  have  him  out  of  this  in  his  clothes.'  With  that  half  a  dozen 
of  them  fell  about  stripping  him  ;  one  dragging  off  liis  great  brogues,  another  un- 
buttoning the  knees  of  his  corduroy,  a  third  dragging  down  his  Connemara  stock- 
ings, a  fourth  ridding  him  of  his  frieze  coat;  till,  in  a  word,  he  was  reduced  to 
shirt  and  waistcoat;  and  he  making  believe  all  the  time  that  he  was  fast  asleep, 
thougii  so  unmercifully  pulled  and  mauled  about.  Old  Donald  himself  was  now 
busily  engaged  in  drawing  ofi'  the  waistcoat,  which  Jack  endeavoured,  by  a 
thousand  sly  manoeuvres,  lo  prevent ;  such  as  shrugging  his  shoulder  up  to  his  ear, 
or  advancing  it  forward,  or  pressing  his  fore-arm  close  on  his  breast;  when  a 
little  fellow,  that  was  stooping  forward  to  assist  Donald,  gave  a  start  backward, 
exclaiming,  in  the  greatest  agitation,  '  a  needle,  a  needle,'  and  true  enough  in  the 
breast  of  the  waistcoat  that  hung  down  on  Jack's  arm,  a  huge  darning  needle  was 
sufficiently  evident.  There  was  a  general  pause  for  some  moments,  when  the  well- 
dressed  fairy  who  had  before  given  orders  for  stripping  him,  stepped  forward,  and 
desired  them  to  examine  whether  the  needle  had  ever  been  made  use  of.  It  was 
immediately  inspected  by  those  of  the  greatest  skill  among  them,  who  one  and  all 
as  instantly  declared,  a  thread  had  never  been  drawn  through  the  eye  of  it. 
'  Then,'  said  the  leader  again,  '  we  might  as  well  have  staid  at  home  in  Knuck- 
fierna  to-night,  for  anything  we  have  to  do  with  Jack  Edy ;'  and  Jack  laughing  at 
the  same  time  to  be  listening  to  him. 

"  '  Erah,  is  it  to  let  him  off  so  asy  as  that?'  says  Donald,  '  and  we  all  but 
having  him,  as  I  may  say.  Whuist,  I  have  it.  Lave  him  there,  fast  asleep  as  he 
is,  there's  an  herb  grows  in  the  bogs  of  Tubbermuirra,  that'll  melt  the  needle  out 
of  his  coat  in  no  time.  I'll  pluck  a  bunch  of  it,  and  be  back  in  a  jiffey.'  To  this 
they  all  whispered  assent,  and  then  they  arose  so  softly,  and  took  their  way  so 
silently  through  the  air,  that  their  departing  forms  seemed  like  vanishing  shadows, 
or  clouds  rising  towards  the  moon  on  a  midsummer's  night.  '  Eh  then,  God's 
blessing  on  the  backs  of  ye,'  cried  little  Jack,  as  he  sprung  upon  his  feet,  with  a 
half-chuckle,  '  they're  what  I  was  longing  to  see  this  half-hour;'  and  as  if  by 
magic,  the  way  home  came  into  his  mind  in  an  instant,  and  off  he  cut  without 

*  "  Little  boy." 
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stop  or  stay,  tliroagh  mud  and  mire,  until  he  reached  his  own  door.  '  Arrah 
Joaneen,  Joaneen  eroo,  open  the  door,  hurry,  a  colleen  dhas,  or  I'm  a  dead  man, 
hurry.  Granny  Keane,  agra.  Granny  Keane,  get  up  and  open  the  door,  or  you'll 
never  see  Jack  Edy  again.  Wisha,  murther !  if  they'll  open  a  door  to-night;  I'll 
be  caught  like  Thady  Honrigan  himself;'  and  so  he  continued  knocking 
and  calling  and  swearing,  until  his  little  sister  Joan  threw  open  the  wicker- 
door  to  him.  He  rushed  in,  and  clapt  it  to  in  a  moment,  and  placing 
a  spade  with  the  top  of  the  handle  in  the  wicker-work,  and  the  steel  sunk 
fast  in  the  earthen  floor,  made  all  tolerably  secure.  Then  brushing  back  his 
hair,  and  wiping  his  forehead  with  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  he  turned  to  the  little  girl 
who  stood  shivering  aud  looking  down  at  him,  with  nothing,  save  her  grand- 
mother's old  cloak  about  her,  and  a  dying  rushlight  in  her  hand.  '  Wisha 
Joaneen,  honey,  what's  become  of  the  feet-water?'  *  'Tis  there  in  the  keeler,'  re- 
turned little  Joan.  '  Upset  it  at  the  door-way,  agra.'  '  And,  Joaneen,  what's 
become  of  the  reapen-hook  and  the  wheel  V  '  Tiie  reapen-hook's  on  the  hob,  and 
the  wheel's  in  the  corner,'  said  Joaneen;  and  so  while  tlie  little  girl  was  pouring 
out  the  feet-water,  Jack  put  the  reaping-hook  in  the  thatch,  and  made  fast  the 
hand-reel  with  a  rush.  '  And  now,'  says  he,  tumbling  into  bed,  '  it's  odd  if  I'm 
not  in  the  wind  of  old  Donald.' 

"  His  head  was  scarce  well  on  the  pillow,  when  a  thumping  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  a  loud  calling,  '  Jack  Edy,  eroo.  Jack  Edy !'  'Twas  for  all  the  world 
the  voice  of  a  near  neighbour  of  his,  Larry  O'Donnel,  the  tailor;  but  Jack  knew 
very  well  how  that  was,  and  he  began  to  snore  aloud.  Presently  he  hears  another 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  the  voice  of  Darby  OTlannagan,  the  cooper.  '  Are 
you  awake,  Shawn  Edy  ?  Open  the  doore  a  boohil,  'tis  tlie  keg  I'm  bringing, 
that  you  were  wanting  for  the  whiskey.'  *  Wisha  the  dikens  carry  you,  Donald,' 
said  Jack  to  himself,  never  making  an  answer  all  the  while,  but  only  snoring  the 
louder. 

"  Darby  soon  got  tired  of  the  knocking,  but  lie  wasn't  long  gone  when  a 
whining  began  under  the  little  window,  like  that  of  a  young  child,  and  sometimes 
it  died  away,  and  he  heard  as  it  were  the  low  Imzhoin^  of  the  mother,  and  then  it 
came  to  blow  and  rain,  and  there  was  tapping  at  the  casement.  '  Who's  that 
there?'  says  Granny  Keane,  raising  up  her  head.  'The  widow's  blessing  on  you 
and  yours,  granny,'  said  a  piteous  voice  outside,  '  and  give  a  poor  woman  and  her 
child  shelter  from  this  bad  night.'  '  Stay  where  you  are,  mother,'  whispered 
Jack  Edy,  '  'tisn't  herself  that's  there  at  all,  as  good  right  I  have  to  know,  in  re- 
gard of  what  has  happened  me  this  night;'  and  so  they  both  lay  quiet  in  the  bed, 
till  at  length  the  woman  and  her  child  went  away. 

"  The  wind  and  rain  had  just  subsided,  and  all  was  calm  again,  when  Jack 
heard  the  same  buzzing  sound  at  the  wicker-door,  as  he  had  heard  in  the  church- 
yard, and  presently  the  voice  of  eld  Donald  in  a  low  tone  saying,  '  Feetwater, 
Feetwater,  get  up  and  let  me  in.'  '  I'm  under  your  feet  at  the  doorway,'  returned 
the  Feetwater,  '  and  how  can  I  let  you  in  /'  '  Reapenhook,  lleapenhook,'  said 
Donald  Bawn,  again,  '  come  to  the  door  and  let  me  in.'  '  My  nose  is  fast  in  the 
thatch,'  replied  the  Reapenhook,  '  and  how  can  I  let  you  in  ?'  *  Handreel, 
Handreel,'  said  Donald,  a  third  time,  '  come  here  and  let  me  in.'  '  I'm  tied  fast 
with  a  rush,'  said  the  Handreel,  '  and  how  can  I  let  you  in  ?'  '  E'then,  bad  look 
to  you,  Jack  Edy,'  roared  out  Donald  at  last,  '  there's  no  one  from  this  to  Dingle 
fit  to  hould  a  candle  to  you  any  way;'  and  giving  the  door  a  kick  that  almost 
knocked  the  spade  from  behind  it,  he  departed,  never  troubling  little  Jack  at 
home  or  abroad,  or  late  or  early,  from  that  hour  to  this." 

There   is   some   pretty  poetry   scattered  through  these   tales: — 

*  "  The  feet- water,  reaping-hook,  and  hand-reel,  are,  from  some  cause  which  I 
have  not  traced  to  its  origin,  supposed  to  be  treaclierously-minded  inmates  in  a 
cottage,  and  are  in  consequence  looked  to  with  a  peculiar  jealousy  by  Irish 
housewives.  Perhaps  the  superstition  was  first  suggested  by  some  enemy  to 
domestic  negligence.  The  precautions  adopted  by  our  pigmy  hero  are  seldom 
omitted  at  bed-time." 
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the    two    following    specimens    exhibit    no    mean    powers    in    our 
author : 


"  The  Christmas  light  is  burning  bright 

In  many  a  village  pane ; 
And  many  a  cottage  rings  to-night 

With  many  a  merry  strain. 
Young  boys  and  girls  run  laughing  by, 

Their  hearts  and  eyes  elate — 
I  can  but  think  on  mine,  and  sigh. 

For  I  am  desolate. 

"  There's  none  to  watch  in  our  old  cot. 

Beside  the  holy  light ; 
No  tongue  to  bless  the  silent  spot 

Against  the  parting  night. 
I've  closed  the  door — and  hither  come 

To  mourn  my  lonely  fate; 
I  cannot  bear  my  own  old  home, 

It  is  so  desolate .' 

"  I  saw  my  father's  eyes  grow  dim. 

And  clasped  my  mother's  knee  ; 
I  saw  my  mother  follow  him, 

— My  husband  wept  with  me. 
My  husband  did  not  long  remain, 

— His  child  was  left  me  yet ; 
But  now  my  heart's  last  love  is  slain. 

And  I  am  desolate!" 


'  The  priest  stood  at  the  marriage  board. 
The  marriage  cake  was  made. 

With  meat  the  marriage  chest  was  stored. 
Decked  was  the  marriage  bed. 


The  old  man  sat  beside  the  fire. 

The  mother  sat  by  him. 
The  white  bride  was  in  gay  attire. 

But  her  dark  eye  was  dim, 

Ululah!  Ululali! 
The  night  falls  quick — the  sun  is  set. 
Her  love  is  on  the  water  yet. 

"  I  saw  the  red  cloud  in  the  west. 

Against  the  morning  light, — 
Heaven  shield  the  youth  that  she  loves 
best 

From  evil  chance  to-night. 
The  door  flings  wide!   loud  moans  the 
gale. 

Wild  fear  her  bosom  chills  : 
It  is,  it  is  the  Banthee's  wail 

Over  the  darkened  hills, 

Ululah!  Ululah! 
The  day  is  past !  the  night  is  dark ! 
The  waves  are  mounting  round  his  bark. 
**  The  guests  sit  round  the  bridal  bed. 

And  break  the  bridal  cake. 
But  they  sit  by  the  dead-man's  head. 

And  hold  his  wedding-wake. 
The  bride  is  praying  in  her  room. 

The  place  is  silent  all ! 
A  fearful  call !  a  sudden  doom.' 

Bridal  and  funeral.' 

Ululali!  UluJah! 
A  youth  to  Kilfiehera's  ta'en 
That  never  will  return  again." 
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Analyze  life. 

Not  one  of  all  those  things. 
Shadowy  and  vague,  that  flit  upon  the  wings 
Of  dim  imagination  round  thy  couch 
When  slumber  seals  thine  eyes,  is  clothed  with  such 
An  unreality  as  human  life, 

Cherished  and  clung  to  as  it  is! — The  fear. 
The  thrilling  hope,  the  agonizing  strife. 

Are  hollow  there,  and  unavailing  here. 
To  him  who  reads  what  nature  would  pourtray. 
What  speaks  the  night  ?     A  comment  on  the  day. 
Day  dies :  night  lives ;  and,  as  in  dumb  derision. 
Mocks  the  passed  scenery  with  her  own  vain  vision. 

Man  buries  the  departed  Passed  for  aye : 

A  blind  slave  to  the  all-controlling  Present, 
He  courts  debasement ;  and,  from  day  to  day. 

His  wheel  of  human  toil  evolves  incessant. 
And  well  may  earth-directed  zeal  be  blighted  ! 

And  well  may  Time  laugh  selfish  hopes  to  scorn ! 
He  has  lived  in  vain  whose  reckless  years  have  slighted 

The  humbling  truth,  which  penitence  and  gray 
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Hairs  teach  the  wise,  that  such  cold  hopes  were  born 

Only  to  dupe,  and  to  be  thus  requited. 
How  many  such  there  be !  in  whom  the  thorn. 

Which  disappointment  plants,  festers  in  vain. 

Save  as  the  instrument  of  sleepless  pain : 
Who  bear  about  with  them  the  burning  feeling 

And  fire  of  that  intolerable  word, 
\  Which,  inly  searching,  pierceth  like  a  sword 

The  breast  whose  wounds  shall  thenceforth  know  no  healing. 

Behold  the  over-teeming  globe  !     Her  millions 
Bear  mournful  witness.     Cycles,  centuries  roll. 

That  man  may  madly  forfeit  Heaven's  pavilions. 
To  hug  his  darling  trammels.     Yet  the  soul. 

The  startled  soul,  upbounding  from  the  mire 
Of  earthliness,  and  all  alive  with  fears, 
Unsmothered  by  the  lethargy  of  years. 

Whose  dates  are  blanks,  at  moments  will  inquire : 
And  whither  tends  this  sluggish  struggle  ?     Hath 
The  visible  universe  no  loftier  path 
Than  that  we  trace  out  ?     Is  the  illumining  eye 
Of  hope  to  light  but  barrenness  ?     Shall  the  high 
Spirit  of  enterprise  be  chilled,  and  bowed. 
And  grovel  in  darkness,  shorn  of  all  his  proud 

Prerogatives  ?     Alas !  and  must  man  barter 
The  eternal  for  the  perishing,  hut  to  be 

The  world's  applauded  and  degraded  martyr, 
Unsouled,  enthralled,  and  never  to  be  free  ? 

Ancient  of  days  ?  Triune !  Adored  !  Unknown  ! 

Who  wert,  and  art,  and  art  to  come  !     The  heart 
Yearns,  in  its  lucid  moods,  to  Thee  alone. 

Thy  name  is  Love !     Thy  word  is  Truth !     Thou  art 
The  fount  of  happiness, — the  source  of  gloiy, — 

Eternity  is  in  Thine  hands,  and  power : 

Oh !  from  that  Heaven,  unrecognised  by  our 
Slow  souls,  look  down  upon  a  world,  which,  hoary 

In  evil,  and  in  error  though  it  be, 
Retaineth  yet  some  stamp  of  that  primaeval 
Beauty  that  bloomed  above  its  brow,  ere  evil 

And  error  wiled  it  from  Thy  love  and  Thee  ! 
Look  down !  and  if,  while  human  brows  are  brightening 

In  godless  triumph,  angel  eyes  are  weeping, 
Publish  Thy  will  in  syllables  of  lightning 

And  sentences  of  thunder,  to  the  sleeping ; 
Look  down !  and  renovate  the  waning  name 

Of  goodness :  reillume  the  paling  light 
Of  truth  and  purity  ; — that  all  may  aim 

At  one  imperishable  crown,  the  bright 
Guerdon  which  they,  who  by  untired  and  holy 

Warfare  shall  overcome  the  world,  inherit ; 
The  self-denying, — the  clean  of  heart, — the  lowly,— 

The  merciful, — the  meek, — the  poor  in  spirit. 

So  shall  the  end  of  Thine  all-perfect  plan 
Be  ultimately  realised  by  man. 

February,  1827. 
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THE    UTILITY    OF    POPULAR    LECTURES   CONSIDERED. 

In  these  latter  days,  when  a  blind  reverence  for  the  opinions  of  our 
predecessors  on  the  earth,  has  given  place  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
sceptical  scrutiny;  when  men  are  more  than  half  inclined  to  regard  an 
established  opinion  and  practice,  as  the  result  of  the  prejudice,  rather 
than  of  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  readily  give  their  assent  to  the  propo- 
sition, that  the  world  is  growing  wiser  and  better,  as  well  as  older, 
every  day  ;  in  these  days,  we  repeat,  of  free  thinking  and  free  speak- 
ing, the  practice  of  oral  instruction,  or  lecturing,  has  not  been  able  to 
escape  the  ordeal  to  which  all  things,  new  and  old,  are  subjected. — 
The  institution  of  public  lectures,  so  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and 
so  long  regarded  as  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  constitution  of  the 
highest  order  of  seminaries,  the  universities,  has  found  some  among 
thinking  people  who  deny  its  necessity,  and  impugn  its  utility.  It  is 
maintained,  that  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  can  be  better  gained 
from  books  ;  that  a  lecturer,  after  all,  is  but  an  unpublished  author, 
who  has  the  fear  of  the  public  less  before  his  eyes,  and  is,  therefore, 
less  to  be  depended  on  ;  that  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  superfi- 
cial, general,  and  often  inaccurate,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  re- 
member and  repeat  conversations  less  correctly  than  we  quote  and 
recollect  written  opinions ;  that  a  lecture-room  is  a  Procrustes'  bed, 
which  is  never  fitted  but  to  a  small  portion  of  its  occupants ;  that  the 
mind  is  hurried  on  without  pausing  either  to  understand  or  weigh  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  medium  between  pinning  our  faith  upon  the  pro- 
fessor's sleeve,  or  denying  his  whole  doctrine ;  between  swallowing 
his  o|jinions  whole,  or  rejecting  them  altogether.  From  such  pre- 
mises has  been  drawn  the  conclusion,  that  public  lectures  are  altoge- 
ther useless.  A  sweeping  opinion,  whose  general  incorrectness, 
however,  is  qualified  by  some  grains  of  truth. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  even  for  a  long  time  after  it, 
the  deficiency  of  books  was  necessarily  supplied  by  oral  instruction. 
Men  heard  of  the  name  and  fame  of  a  celebrated  professor,  and  found 
it  easier  to  travel  to  the  focus  of  knowledge  than  to  collect  its  diver- 
gent rays.  The  literature  of  foreign  climes  was  as  difficult  to  import 
as  their  more  perishable  commodities.  The  learning  of  Italy  could  be 
acquired  only  at  her  universities,  as  her  grapes  could  be  eaten  only 
in  her  vineyards.  A  bookseller  was  rarely  seen,  and  a  reviewer 
never.  Times  are  altered,  when  a  new  discovery,  a  new  thought,  or 
even  the  new  expression  of  an  old  one,  traverses  the  whole  literary 
community  with  the  rapidity  of  wildfire,  and  when  a  man  may  sit  in 
his  elbow  chair,  and  have  the  wisdom  of  the  world  laid  upon  his  table. 
The  advantage  of  public  lectures,  therefore,  to  the  students  of  any 
profession  or  science,  is  much  diminished.  In  some  branches,  indeed, 
they  are  entirely  useless,  if  not  worse.  In  others,  however,  they 
possess  a  certain  value,  which  they  can  never  lose,  because  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  can  hardly  be  gained  from  any  other  source. 
This  is  the  case  with  those  sciences  which  cannot  be  taught,  either  by 
written  description,  or  the  art  of  design  alone;  when  the  objects,  or 
the  tools,  if  we  may  so  speak,  must  be  seen  to  be  understood.  It 
will  be  long  before  it  will  be  as  easy  to  bring  a  steam-engine,  or  a 
spinning-jenny,  into  our  studies,  as  to  go  where  they  are  to  be  found. 

VOL.  I.  2  m 
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One  such  object  must  serve  for  the  instruction  of  many,  as  the  'squire's 
newspaper,  formerly,  enlightened  the  whole  village. 

But,  though  the  demand  for  lectures,  as  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  a 
strictly  professional  education,  is  much  less  than  in  former  times,  the 
importance  of  them,  as  connected  with  any  system  of  general  educa- 
tion, is  vastly   increased.     It  is  a  singular  thing  in  the   history  of 
human  affairs,  that  two  opposite  causes  should  have  produced  a  simi- 
lar effect.     The  scarcity  of  books  made  lectures  necessary  two  centu- 
ries ago;  their  abundance  makes  them  still  more  so  now.     The  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  the  existence  of  free  institutions,  are  mutual 
re-ageuts,  which  require  and  create  each  other.     Wisdom  and  liberty 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  when  either  languishes  the    other  is  in  danger. 
What  would  be  the  duration  of  a  republic  of  which  the  citizens  were 
barbarous  ;  what  is  the  amount  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  mass 
of  the  sidrjects  of  a  despotic  regime?     He  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  is  admitted  to  be  a  public  bene- 
factor ;  he  who  introduces  two  ideas  into  a  mind  in  the  place  of  one, 
is  a  greater;  and  any  contrivance,  by  which  such  a  result  is  accom- 
plished,  is   to  be  considered  valuable.     Now  this   is  precisely  the 
light  in  which  lectures  are,  at  this  day,  to  be  regarded :  they  are  a  ' 
labour-saving  invention;  they  are  to  the  minds  of  a  community  what 
the  power-loom  is  to  their  bodies;   they  are  the  res-.dts  of  a  glorious 
application  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labour  to  intellectual  wants. 
The  value  of  such  an  application  has  become  more  obvious,  since 
we  have  ceased  to  regard  the  mind  of  any  human  being  as  a  vessel  of 
limited  capacity,  which  can  hold  only  accitain  quantity  of  knowledge, 
and  in  which   the  introduction  of  new  ideas  must  necessarily  drive 
out  the  former  occupants  ;  since  we  have  learned  to  consider  it,  cor- 
rectly, as   the  subject  of  indelinite  improvement,  whose  power  and 
capacity  increase  with  every  addition  to  its  stores.  ,   "  For  the  desire 
of  knowledge,''  says  a  popular  writer  on  this  subject,  "  spreads  with 
each  effort  to  gratify  it ;  the  sacred  thirst  of  science  is  becoming  epi- 
demic, and  we  look  forward  to  the  days  when  the  laws   of  matter  and 
of  mind  shall  be  known  to  all  men  ;  when  an  acquaintance  with  them 
shall  no  longer  be  deemed,  as  heretofore,  the  distinction  of  a  few 
superior  minds,  any  more  than  being  able  to  read  and  write  now  con- 
stitutes, as   it  once   did,  the   title  of  scholarship."     The  bugbears, 
which  alarmed  the  theorists  of  other  times,  are  losing  their  power. — 
The  notion  of  the  danger  of  instructing  the  people,  lest  they  should 
criticise  their  rulers,  and  leave  their  proper  business  to  keep  the  world 
in  an  uproar,  is  now  classed  with  that  of  the  most  judicious  Jack 
Cade,  when  he  charged  Lord  Say  with  having  "  traitorously  corrupted 
the  youth  of  the   realm,  by  erecting  a  grammar  school ;  and  that, 
whereas  their  fathers  before  had  no  other  book   than  tl:e  score  and 
tally,  he  had  caused  printing  to  be  used;  and,  contrary  to  the  king, 
his  crown,  and  dignity,  had  built  a  paper-mill ;  and  that  he  had  men 
about  him,  who  usually  talked  of  a  noun,  and  a  verb,  and  such  abo- 
miuHble  words  as  no  Christian  could  endure  to  hear."     Experience 
continually  shows,  that  ignorance  alone  is   mother  of  presumption, 
erior,  and  mischief. 

Not  only  does  the  spirit  of  modern  liberality  desire  to  spread  know- 
ledge among  all  ranks,  but  among  the  individuals  of  both  sexes.  The 
absurd  doctrine  which  influences  the  savage,  who  degrades  his  wife 
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to  the  condition  of  a  menial,  and  which  has  made  its  appearance  in 
more  refined  society  in  such  aphoristic  form  as  this,  that  "  the  best 
learning  for  a  lady  is  to  learn  to  make  a  puddhig."  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained, that  knowledge  of  various  kinds  is  not  incompatible  with  this 
important  manufacture,  and  that  many  other  branches  of  knowledge 
may  be  superadded  to  this  essential  one.  It  is  adantted  that  pud- 
dings, though  admirable  things  in  their  way,  are  but  indifferent  sub- 
jects of  conversation  ;  and,  as  it  is  the  fashion  now-a-days  to  converse 
a  good  deal,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  other  subjects,  not 
only  than  puddings,  but  even  than  ribbons,  gauze,  bobbinet,  or,  per- 
adventure,  the  last  new  novel.  We  are  growing  democratic  in  this 
matter — believers  in  equality  of  privileges,  and  begin  to  be  persuaded, 
that  the  whole  notion  of  resistance  to  the  diftusion  of  knov/ledge  any 
where  has  no  better  foundation  taau  the  detestable  maxim,  that 
"  might  makes  right."  The  ladies  of  the  present  day  are  taught  some- 
thing of  chymistry,  geography,  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  and 
the  modern  languages ;  there  are  some  who  have  not  refrained  from 
Latin,  and  some,  it  is  said,  have  even  meddled  with  Greek;  still  it  is 
devoiitly  believed  that  they  are  neither  worse  housekeepers,  nor  less 
agreeable  companions,  than  the  potters,  preservers,  comfit-makers, 
and  diligent  embroiderers,  of  times  that  are  gone  by. 

There  are  two  classes  of  knowledge  in  society :  one,  of  the  prin- 
cipal profession  and  employment  of  t!ie  individual,  and  to  be  acquiring 
and  perfecting  of  which,  his  labour  is,  and  ought  especially  to  be  de- 
voted. Very  few  are  so  situated  as  to  be  without  some  main  object 
of  this  sort,  and  the  situation  of  these  few  is  rarely  to  be  envied. 
Another  class  of  acquirements  is  sought  as  a  source  of  amusement 
or  occasional  advantage.  Tlie  mason  devotes  himself  principally  to 
acquiring  skill  in  the  art  of  working  in  stone,  brick,  and  mortar,  and 
must,  in  the  first  place,  provide  himself  with  the  necessary  tools,  the 
guage,  the  square,  and  the  trowel ;  but,  besides  these,  he  finds  occa- 
sional convenience  ia  poi-sessing  a  chisel,  a  plane,  or  a  hammer,  and 
in  understanding  the  use  of  them.  The  mechanic  finds  it  useful  to  be 
able  to  compose  a  note  of  hand  without  going  to  an  attorney,  while 
the  attorney,  in  his  turn,  may  find  it  more  convenient  to  drive  a  nail 
or  a  screw  than  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  seeking  a  mechanic.  Even 
where  one  never  intends  actually  performing  any  particular  operation, 
it  is  advantageous  to  know  the  best  manner  of  doing  it,  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  skill  of  those  by  whom  it  is  performed  for  us. 

Ey  the  diffusion  of  this  supplementary  knowledge  in  society,  the 
standard  of  excellence  is  raised  in  every  employment.  The  best 
workmen  in  every  department  will  necessarily  be  found  where  skill 
is  best  understood  and  rewarded,  and  the  competition  wdl  be  between 
rival  excellence  instead  of  rival  mediocrity.  All  the  subjects  of 
human  knowledge  have,  moreover,  connexions  more  or  less  remote,  so 
that  one  is  often  assisted  in  his  principal  employment  by  hints  drawn 
from  others.  But,  though  this  subsidiary  class  of  acquirements  thus 
often  proves  advantageous,  we  are  most  commonly  led  to  it  by  the 
desire  of  temporary  gratification  ;  the  gratification  of  that  natural 
curiosity,  which  was  plainly  implanted  in  us  for  the  express  purpose 
of  enlarging  our  intellectual  faculties  and  our  capacity  for  happiness. 

The  desire  of  investigating  causes  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
constantly  operating  impulses  of  the  mind.     This  impulse  peopled 
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the  groves  and  streams  of  ancient  times  with  deities,  and  printed  the 
green  sward  of  modern  days  with  fairy  rings  ;  for,  when  real  causes 
are  not  apparent,  the  mind  will  rather  task  imagination  for  fabled 
agents  than  rest  unsatistied.  Every  addition  to  this  second  class  of 
knowledge,  which  can  be  made  without  prejudice  to  the  peculiar 
and  most  important  pursuit  of  each  individual,  answers  one  of  the 
ends  of  his  being,  and  opens  new  sources  of  enjoyment.  But  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  continually  to  pursue  a  single  object;  the 
bow  cannot  always  be  bent,  or  the  cord  for  ever  strained,  without 
losing  their  power,  and  many  hours  of  necessary  relaxation  may  be 
employed  in  adding  without  much  effort  to  our  subsidiary  stores. 

This  is  effected,  first  by  observation,  which,  however,  is,  when 
unassisted,  but  a  limited  source  of  improvement.  The  eye  of  the 
mechanic  sees  one  thing,  that  of  the  merchant  another,  and  that  of 
the  man  of  science  a  third,  till,  mutually  instructed  by  conversation, 
each  sees  the  whole.  Conversation,  then,  is  another  source  of 
acquirement,  a  sort  of  intellectual  barter,  in  which  each  changes  his 
private  stores  for  those  of  others;  though,  unlike  the  barterer  of 
material  treasures,  he  gives  without  losing,  and  receives  without 
taking  away.  But  conversation  can  only  take  place  between  neigh- 
bours and  contemporaries.  The  arts  of  writing  and  printing  commu- 
nicate the  wisdom  of  distant  ages  and  nations,  and  reading  is  there- 
fore another  abundant  source  of  knowledge.  But  this  partakes  in 
many  instances  of  the  nature  of  toil,  rather  than  relaxation,  and 
occupies  the  time  and  energies  which  should  be  sacred  to  one's  prin- 
cipal vocation.  This  is  avoided  by  employing  one  to  read  for  many, 
and  adding  a  new  one  to  the  list  of  peculiar  vocations.  Of  this 
nature  is  the  system  of  lecturing,  by  which  hundreds  may  obtain, 
with  little  or  no  effort,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  accumulated  and 
corrected  results  of  the  labour  of  years. 

In  all  these  ways,  may  what  we  have  termed  subsidiary  knowledge 
be  acquired.  Tliey  all  work  together  and  mutually  assist  each  other, 
and  the  sum  of  knowledge  in  civilized  countries  is  thus  advancing  in 
a  cumulative  ratio,  of  which  attentive  observers  are  every  day  per- 
ceiving the  progress  and  admiring  the  results. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  followed  us  through  this  explana- 
tion of  the  different  classes  of  knowledge,  will  anticipate  our  reply  to 
an  objection  sometimes  made  to  miscellaneous  learning.  It  is  ob- 
jected, that  it  is  apt,  after  all,  to  be  merely  a  smattering ;  that  a 
complete  knowledge  cannot  be  obtained  of  many  things ;  and  that 
he  who  knows  a  little  on  a  variety  of  subjects  will  know  nothing  well. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  great  excellence  cannot  usually  be  ob- 
tained by  any  individual  in  more  than  one  pursuit ;  but,  having  done 
his  duty  in  this  particular,  he  is  certainly  right  to  spend  a  part  of 
the  remainder,  and,  as  it  were,  superfluous  time,  in  acquiring  other 
sources  of  advantage  or  knowledge.  The  question  is  not  between 
books,  conversation,  or  lectures,  and  a  man's  principal  duties  ;  but 
between  these  and  idleness,  or  unproiitable  and  hurtful  amusements. 
It  is  certainly  better  to  have  a  little  knowledge  than  to  have  none  ; 
and  all  that  can  be  gained  in  one  department,  without  preventing  or 
even  diminishing  acquirements  in  another,  is  clearly  valuable. 

Popular  lectures,  again,  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  ;^ources 
of  mere  amusement,  and  much   may  be  said  in  support  of  them  in 
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this  view.  In  the  first  place  they  are  innocent,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  affirmed  of  many  other  amusements  commonly  to  be  met  with 
in  a  populous  city.  They  endanger  neither  the  health  nor  the  morals 
of  the  community;  they  produce  no  unnatural  and  feverish  excite- 
ment, nor  leave  behind  them  depression  and  languor. 

Moreover,  their  efibrts  are  more  or  less  permanent ;  they  extend 
far  beyond  the  hour  s[)ecially  given  to  them,  and  the  mind  acquires 
a  new  stock  of  jnaterials  for  occasional  amusement.  The  common 
enjoyment  of  books  and  conversation  is  enhanced ;  the  individual  is 
better  enabled  to  impart  pleasure,  and  better  fitted  to  receive  it ; 
much  that  was  once  dull  and  unintelligible  to  him,  becomes  clearer 
and  interesting ;  and  he  remarks  now  some  of  the  thousand  things 
which  were  before  continually  passing  without  a  notice. 

Lastly,  popular  lectures,  considered  in  the  light  of  an  economical 
mode  of  dittusing  scientific  knowledge,  tend  to  raise  the  religious 
and  moral  character  of  the  community.  The  first  and  greatest 
commandment  is  enforced  by  every  lesson  in  the  sciences  ;  the  seal 
of  wisdom  and  benevolence  is  on — 

"  Every  star  the  sky  does  show. 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew ;" 

and  the  farther  we  penetrate  into  the  temple  of  nature,  the  nearer  we 
approach  to  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  second  commandment  is 
also  written  on  the  book  of  nature ;  for  knowledge  and  charity  go 
hand  in  hand.  Every  increase  of  the  former  adds  new  links  to  the 
chain  of  intellectual  sympathy,  and  shows  a  new  society  of  minds  to 
"  claim  kindred  with,  and  have  our  claim  allowed."  We  are  conti- 
nually taught  that  the  knowledge  upon  which  we  prided  ourselves  in 
solitude,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  sum  which  is  in  the  world.  We 
are  taught  to  be  slow  to  despise  that  ignorance  in  one  particular 
pursuit,  which  may  be  more  than  compensated  by  knowledge  in 
another.  We  learn  that  there  is  no  one  who  cannot  teach  us 
something  that  is  valuable,  and  become  gradually,  in  the  best  sense, 
citizens  of  the  universe. 


THE    RECOLLECTIONS   OF    A    WAITER.* 
BEING  THE  PRIVATE  MEMOIRS  OF  JOE  COMING  SIR. 

We  have  said,  in  a  former  number,  that  this  is  the  age  of  auto-bio- 
graphy— our  table  is  at  this  moment  groaning  beneath  a  pile  of  me-  ■ 
moirs,  confessions,  reminiscences,  lives,  and  sketches.  How  to  dis- 
pose of  them  we  know  not;  indeed  we  are  half  inclined  to  make  ra- 
ther a  summary  task  of  it,  by  reviewing  them  in  a  lump.  We  might 
say  of  them,  in  a  general  way,  that  they  contain  a  quantity  of  pom- 
pously-detailed incidents,  interesting  only  to  the  relaters  of  them. — 
Probably  an  exception  ought  to  be  made  ia  favour  of  the  volume  en- 
titled the  "  llecoUections  of  a  Waiter."  Our  friend,  Joe,  is  a  plain 
sort  of  character,  who  describes,  in  a  simple  way,  every  matter  that 
came  under  his  immediate  observation  ;  there  are  many  of  ihese  mat- 
ters, to  be  sure,  that  are  hardly  worth  recording — but  he  is  not  the 

*  Tomkins  and  Co.  London. 
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only  writer  that  has  swelled  out  a  volume  with  **  mighty  tril'es ;"  his 
book,  moreover,  is  moderate  in  its  price,  and  unassuming  in  its  ap- 
pearance. We  shall  pass  over  an  account  of  his  schooling,  and  of  his 
adventures  after  leaving  school ; — his  details  relative  to  his  family, 
and  to  the  misfortunes  which  obliged  him  to  become  a  waiter,  are 
touching  enough;  but  they  have  nothing  peculiar  in  them.  In  turn- 
ing through  the  work,  we  make  the  following  extract  at  random  : 

"  After  all  I  had  suffered,  I  felt  pleased  and  proud  at  being  engaged  in  such 
an  establishment  as  Morrison's :  to  those  who  know  any  thing  of  Dublin,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  much  as  to  the  style  and  elegance  of  that  splendid 
hotel  and  tavern.  As  I  stood  dressing  myself,  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
business,  I  went  on  indulging  freely  in  the  pleasant  task  of  castle-building. — 

*  Who  knows,  thought  I,  but  that  I  may,  in  a  few  years,  be  the  owner  of  an  es- 
tablishment like  this.  Jlorrison  is  a  man  now  wealthy  and  greatly  respected. 
Yet,  some  years  ago,  he  wore  the  livery  of  a  footman.  Wiiat  is  to  hinder  me 
from  being  equally  successful ;  if  I  copy  his  manner,  his  industry,  and  his  gene- 
ral good  conduct,  I  may  get  on — yes,  and  will  get  on.'  I  thought  not  then  of 
Shakspeare's  expression — 

"  Tliere  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  tlie  full,  leads  on  to  fortune." 

To  me  this  full  tide  never  presented  itself.  I  might  save  a  little  money,  to  be 
sure — but  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  fortune." 

The  following  passage  will  show  that  Mister  Coming  Sir  is  unlike 
the  ordinary  class  of  waiters — he  liked  good  eating  and  drinking,  but 
he  could  also  relish  an  intellectual  treat : 

"  I  was  one  of  those  who  attended  table  at  the  public  dinner  which  was  given 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Moore.  I  need  not  say,  that  the  company  comprised  all  tlie 
talent,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  r;uik  and  respectability,  of  the  Irish  ca- 
pital; the  grand  object  of  attraction  to  me  throughout  the  evening,  was  the  dis- 
tinguished guest — the  illustrious  poet.  In  my  ow n  fancy,  I  had  previously  in- 
vested him  with  a  character,  almost  bordering  on  divinity ;  and  my  readers  may 
judge  what  my  feelings  were  when  I  saw  him,  and  heard  him  speak:  his  speech, 
on  returning  thanks  for  himself,  was  forcible  and  eloquent ;  but  I  thought  he 
never  appeared  in  a  loftier  light  than  when  he  stood  up  to  speak  on  the  part  of 
his  father;  the  old  gentleman,  plain  but  venerable  in  his  appearance,  was  seated 
on  the  left  hand  of  die  chairman ;  he  seemed,  in  reality,  overv.'helmed  witli  the 
honours  conferred  on  him ;  he  was,  of  course,  unable  to  return  thanks,  but  for 
this  deficiency  all  present  had  an  ample  compensation  in  the  few  words  spoken 
by  his  highly  gifted  son.  There  was  so  much  feeling,  so  much  of  simple  energy 
and  of  filial  attachment  in  the  short  address,  that  even  I,  though  an  humble  and 
almost  illiterate  waiter,  was  melted  into  tears.  Other  speeches  followed,  and 
some  of  them  were  excellent.  Charles  Philips  was  present — he  was  then  in  the 
hey-day  of  his  oratorical  reputation.  Why  has  this  reputation  faded?  PoorMa- 
turin,  also  (whose  'Bertram'  I  had  just  read),  was  among  the  company,  and 
delivered  a  very  eloquent  harangue.  Shiel  was  animated  and  happy,  as  usual, 
and  O'Connell  more  than  usually  so.  Altogether,  it  was  an  evening  that  1  would 
hke  to  live  over  again." 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  gormandizers  of  the  Dublin  corporation  : 

"  Those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  achievements  of  the  corporation  folk, 
when  assembled  at  dinner,  can  form  no  idea  of  their  capabilities  as  trencher- 
men. A  Dublin  common  councilman  is,  of  all  others,  the  man  for  performing 
a  solo  on  the  knife  and  fork.  A  London  citizen  is  generally  well  fed,  and  enjoys 
plenty  at  home ;  but  the  civic  heroes  of  Dublin  are  mostly  needy,  half-starved 
things,  to  whom  a  good  dinner  is  a  novelty,  and,  of  course,  a  matter  not  to  be 
trifled  with.     The  first  question  usually  put  to  the  candidate  for  city  honours  is, 

*  Will  you  give  the  station  dinners  ?'   I  have  stood  near  some  of  these  gentlemen. 
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and  I  have  been  really  puzzled  toknowwhat  they  did  with  the  quantities  of  meat 
that  appeared,  or  rather  disappeared,  before  them ;  they  pay  so  much  attention 
to  what  the  Puritans  would  call  *  creature  comforts,'  that  they  appear,  generally, 
to  neglect  the  improvement  of  the  mind ;  indeed,  a  blunderer  is  mostly  the  favo- 
rite among  them — for  such  a  person  commonly  makes  up,  by  loyal  violence,  for 
what  he  wants  in  point  of  information.  The  blazing  red-hot  bigots,  the  true 
blues,  the  ascendancy  men,  are  fortunately  those  who  are  incapable  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  bitter  and  envenomed  feelings  that  actuate  them.  They  con- 
stantly show  their  teeth,  but  to  bite  is  beyond  their  power.  I  have  often,  while 
waiting  on  them,  been  highly  amused  by  the  specimens  of  grammar  and  of  his- 
torical research,  that  were  occasionally  exhibited.  I  was  present  when  Mr.  She- 
riff Thorpe  made  his  grand  speech  in  praise  of  the  constitution,  when  he  de- 
clared that  he  '  was  ready /or  to  die  for  eve?'  for  it;'  and  I  also  heard  tliat  great 
city  luminary,  Dixon,  state,  that  the  glorious  and  immortal  memory  of  William 
the  Third  had  been  the  charter  toast  of  the  corporation  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years.'  To  me  this  interesting  historical  fact  was  entirely  new.  It  would 
make  the  reader  laugh,  if  I  could  describe  the  remarks  or  the  sneers  of  the  castle 
folks  on  the  military  characters  who  attend  these  dinners,  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
the  poor  creatures  who  invite  them  think  they  are  doing  wonders,  while  they  are 
really  the  butt  of  their  fashionable  visitors." 

The  following  passage  is  in  Frederick  Reynolds's  best  style  : 

"  The  witty  Lord  B ,  with  a  friend,  had  ^ordered  dinner  ;  he  rang  the 

bell  several  times  before  I  could  reach  the  room.  '  Why,  Joe,'  said  he,  '  are 
all  the  waiters  gone  ?'  *  No,  my  lord,'  said  I,  '  Your  lordship  and  your  friend 
seem  to  be  wait-ers  just  now.'     '  Very  well,  Joe,'  said  his  lordship ;  hem !" 

Other  lords,  it  appears,  didn't  take  poor  Joe's  remarks  in  so 
friendly  a  way  : 

*'  I  was  in  attendance  at  one  of  the  dinners  given  by  the  *  Beefsteak  Club.' — 
The  company  was  highly  respectable,  if  we  except  the  poor  creatures  who  came 
there  to  '  squeak  for  their  bit,'  Waiter,  as  I  was,  I  must  own,  that  I  looked  down 
with  a  proud  feeling  of  superiority  \q50n  those  *  professional  gentlemen,'  who,  if 
they  gave  *  no  song,'  would  certainly  get  *  no  supper,'  nor  dinner  either.  I 
pitied  them,  for  I  saw  them  on  that  night  admitted  to  a  certain  degree  of  fami- 
liarity by  persons,  who,  the  next  day,  passed  them  in  the  street,  without  deign- 
*ing  to  notice  thern.  I  appeared  as  a  waiter ;  there  was  no  hollow  politeness  in 
question ;  I  was  paid  for  what  I  did,  and  I  felt  independent.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  eating  and  drinking — a  great  deal  of  good  singing;  after  this  came 
*  toasts  and  sentiments,'  and  then  began  the  mischief.  Some  of  the  toasts  were 
of  the  deep,  double  dyed,  true  blue  school ;  the  Chancellor  and  the  then  Attor- 
ney-General were  present,  and  I  felt  surprised  that  they  didn't  interfere — tliey 
only  smiled,  however,  or  gave  an  occasional  shake  of  the  head.  It  appeared 
strange  to  me,  that  in  an  assembly  whose  professed  object  was  *  harmony,'  so 
much  of  what  was  likely  to  create  'discord'  should  be  allowed;  but  I  was  then 
green  and  inexperienced.  The  potatoe-faced  lordling  in  the  chair  seemed  to 
warm  as  he  proceeded,  and  at  last  came  a  toast  that  indeed  startled  me — *  My 
lords  and  gentlemen,  fill  high,' — he  reeled  as  he  spoke;  'I  give  you — the  pope  in 
the  pillory,  the  pillory  in  hell,  and  the  devil  pelting  priests  at  him.'  '  A  blister 
on  your  tongue  first,  my  lord,'  said  I,  in  a  voice  that  echoed  through  the  large 
room.  The  toast,  however,  was  drunk  uproariously;  and,  in  the  silence  that 
followed,  I  had  full  time  for  reflection.  I  saw  that  I  had  acted  foolishly — but 
what  could  a  poor,  insulted,  and  irritated  papist  do  in  such  a  case ;  the  dye  was 
cast,  however,  and  I  felt  no  surprise  when  Morrison,  on  the  next  morning,  told 
me  that  we  should  part." 

With  one  extract  more  we  shall,  for  the  present,  conclude  : 

"  On  the  very  day  that  I  left  Morrison's,  there  was  a  kind  of  rumpus  that 
shows,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  needy  and  niggardly  character  of  some  of  the 
corporators:  one  of  the  sheriffs  had  ordered  a  dinner;  he  was  by  trade  a  beer 
brewer ;  and,  in  order  to  save  a  little,  he  insisted  upon  supplying  his  own  drink 
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for  dinner.  It  was  said  also,  that  to  save  gratuities  to  the  waiters,  he  proposed 
the  introduction  of  his  draymen,  as  attendants  at  table.  To  diis  Morrison  ob- 
jected in  a  most  decided  tone ;  he  told  the  economical  sheriff  to  order  dinner 
elsewhere ;  and,  after  inviting  a  party  of  friends,  he  took  care  that  the  good 
things  intended  for  the  '  man  of  grounds'  should  not  go  to  waste.  I  remained 
for  that  evening,  and  a  jolly  one  it  was." 

Mr.  Coining  Sir,  after  remaining  for  some  time  unemployed,  was  at 
length  engaged  by  Mrs.  Flanagan,  of  the  Dolphin  Tavern— a  tavern, 
that  loe  have  rendered  more  celebrated  than  Ambrose's  of  Edinburgh. 
With  w^hat  he  saw  and  heard  there,  our  readers  shall  become  ac- 
quainted in  a  future  number;  indeed  we  must  say,  that  we  suspect 
our  friend  Joe  to  be  the  writer  of  the  "  Evenings  at  Fianagan^s." — ■ 
What  other  person  could  supply  these  articles? 


EVENINGS  AT  FLANAGAN'S. 


"  Hated  by  fools,  and  fools  to  hate. 
Be  this  my  motto  and  my  fate." 

Present,  David  M'Cleary;  Carleton,  of  Castle  Street;  Sir 
Harcourt  Lees;  Codey,  of  the  Warder;  and  Sheehan,  of 
the  Mail. 

M'Cleanj.  Well,  Carleton,  didn't  I  tell  you  what  speaking  out 
boldly  and  aboveboard  would  do, — that  it  would  make  a  man  of  you. 

Carleton.  I  was  a  man  before  that,  Davy, — not  all  as  one  you 
know  :    a  tailor  is  but  a  piece  of  a  man. 

M'Cleary.  That's  but  cobbler's  wit,  after  all ;  but,  indeed,  Carleton, 
I  knew  that  your  speech  at  the  Bank  would  serve  you. 

Carleton.  Arrah !  how,  Davy?  Is  it,  by  having  my  work  trampled 
on  by  every  true  Protestant  in  Ireland  ?  ha  !  ha  !  but,  indeed,  I  do 
think  that  speech  of  mine  was  of  use  to  me;  the  Beef-Steak  Club,  and 
the  clergy,  aud  the  serions  people,  are  giving  me  their  orders.  Last 
week  I  measured  the  right  reverend  calves  of  three  bishops ;  I  had 
in  my  hand  the  right  honourable  feet  of  five  evangelical  ladies  ;  and 
the  chancellor  and  the  secretary,  and  all  the  orange  leaders,  declare 
that  they  would  scorn  to  creak  in  any  other  work  but  mine.  "  Say 
what  you  please,  there  is  nothing  like  leather." 

Lees.  Bravo !  my  lad  of  wax !  But,  Davy,  I  don't  think  that  the  true 
Protestants  patronise  you,  as  you  say  they  do  our  friend  Carleton. 

M'Cleary.  Why,  Sir  Harcourt,  the  plain  truth  is,  that  I  don't 
count  them  much, — I  am  too  independent  for  that;  I  am  a  thinKing 
man;  tailor,  d'ye  see, — no  cringer;  I  look  beyond  my  lapboard  ;  as 
for  Carleton,  poor  devil,  he  would  not  only  measure  their  feet,  but  ac- 
tually kiss  them,  if  desired.  Between  you  and  I  {half  ivhispering),  I 
laugh  at  his  Bank  speech :  ive  are  scholars.  Sir  Harcourt ;  you 
know  what  my  own  divine  Cicero  says, — "  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam." 
Hem  ! 

Codey.  That  is  not  Cicero's,  Davy! 

M'Cleary.  Not  Cicero's!  not  my  own,  my  divine  Cicero"'s !  I'll 
hold  you  an  old  breeches  to  five  volumes  of  the  Warder,  that  it  is 
Cicero's  !    Lord  !  such  ignorance ! !    But  you  say,  Sir  Harcourt,  that 
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that  the  Protestants  don't  patternize  me ;  what  care  1, — I've  established 
a  character  as  a  coat-cutter,  but  I'm  the  very  devil  at  hitting  off  a 
breeches.  D'ye  know,  that  I've  engaged  "  a  live  man  '  to  stand 
three  hours  a  day  at  my  door  to  show  off  my  work ; — a  tight  fellow 
he  is.  Oh  !  it  is  his  thighs  that  can  display  ray  close-fitted  panta- 
loons in  all  their  glory :  Carleton  is  to  have  the  use  of  his  calves,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  to  sell  off  a  lot  of  Hessians  or  Wellingtons, 
I  forget  which.     Dallas  has  had  his  head  already  in  his  wigs. 

Carleton.— ~Y ou  didn't  tell  me  his  name,  Davy,  but  bid  me  guess  ; 
sure  it  can't  be  our  little  acquaintance,  Paddy  !Now 

M'Clearg. — Order!  order!  Carleton!  no  names!  he's  to  wear  a 
mask  at  the  door,  you  know, 

Cocley. — There's  an  old  exciseman,  that's  sometime  on  the  town, 
Davy  :  if  you  could  catch  him,  he'd  make  a  good  pantaloon-stand  ! 

M'Clcaty. — Not  better  than  the  one  we  speak  of. 

Enter  Buuke  Bethel  {singing) 

The  cobbling  boy  to  the  Bank  is  gone, — 

In  the  midst  of  the  merchants  you'll  find  him ; 
An  impudent  grin  he  has  just  put  on. 

And  all  modesty  left  behind  him. 
"  Old  Protestant  pile,"  cried  the  lad  of  the  last, 

"  See  the  true  blues  clinging  together ; 
Aye,  all  for  one  end  shall  like  ivax  stick  fast, 

Then,  Hurra !  sure  *  there's  nothing  like  leather !' " 

"Who'll  taunt  me  hereafter  with  being  the  son  of  a  cobbler  ?  Carleton 
has  redeemed  the  character  of  the  "  gentle  craft;"  he  has  given  a 
gloss  to  the  profession,  and  fairly  sewed  up  the  mouths  of  their  calum- 
niators. 

Codey. — Well  done.  Bethel  !  why,  you  are  becoming  quite  poetical 
of  late  !  You  are  probably  not  aware  of  the  close  union  existing  be- 
tween poetry  and  shoe-making.  In  our  own  day  there  have  been 
three  or  four  cordwaining  poets, — Blackett,  Bloorafield,  and  GifFord  ! 
You  know  the  Quarterly  Giftord,  lately  dead. 

Bethel. — I  do?  But  where  are  all  our  friends  ?  Where  is  the  elo- 
quent lisper  of  "  forto's,"  Gregory  the  Great  ? 

Lees. — Oh  !  he's  busy  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  second  edition  of 
his  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke. 

Sheehan. — VYhois  it  that  has  to  answer  for  the  sin  the  poor  doctor 
committed, in  getting  that  queer  thing  put  into  type? 

Codey. — Some  idle  wags  belonging  to  Paul's  parish ;  they  had 
plotted  to  quiz  the  doctor. — They  got  up  a  sham  deputation, — made 
the  request  with  all  imaginable  gravity,  and  the  preacher  conde- 
scended, in  the  most  gracious  manner,  to  waste  his  money,  and  ex- 
pose his  lack  of  brains,  by  appearing  in  "  gude  black  prent." 

Lees. — But,  Codey  !  you  puffed  the  sermon  in  the  AVarder,  and  gave 
a  hint  about  the  doctor's  promotion  ! 

Codey. — No,  no.  Sir  Harcourt !  That  hint  shows  plainly  from  what 
quarter  the  critique  came !  I  was  regularly  paid  for  the  advertise- 
ment, though  it  didn't  appear  in  that  form. 

Lees. — Well,  well !  there  are  wheels  within  wheels  !  You  people  of 
the  press  manage  these  things  adroitly ;  to  be  sure,  in  articles  that 
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were  anonymous,  I  used  to  call  myself  the    "   great   Protestant 
writer." 

Bethel. — And  who'd  a  better  right  to  speak  well  of  you  than  your- 
self! Now,  when  I  give  a  pun  or  a  squib  to  the  newspapers,  I  always 
begin  thus  : — "  The  witty  Counseller  Bethel  observed,"  or,  "  The  fa- 
cetious Burke  Bethel  said."  But,  Sheehan  !  have  you  seen  my  last, 
in  contradiction  to  Blackstone's  "  Farewell  to  the  Muse  ;"  I  call 
this  my  "  Farewell  to  the  Law."  I  am  about  to  get  a  borough  ;  tho', 
since  my  last  attempt  at  Newry,  T  am  somewhat  shy.  This  poetical 
scrap  is  "  an  Address  to  the  Four  Courts,"  being  a  portion  of  my 
"  Farewell :" 

Air — "  Adieu,  thou  dreary  pile." 

Adieu,  thou  dreary  pile,  where  never  dies 
The  teasing  sound  of  quibbles,  oaths,  and  lies. 
Ye  brother  bearers  of  each  lonely  bag, 
Inur'd  your  limbs  aroimd  the  hall  to  drag. 
For  prouder  scenes  I  fly  this  noisy  sphetx. 
For  curse  the  good  an  honest  man  does  here ! 

Ha !  ha  !  isn't  that  very  well  ? 

Enter   Tighe  Gregory,  Sutter,   Sir  A.  B.  King,  and  Mr. 
Emanuel  H.  Orpen. 

Welcome,  friends!  welcome  !  you  lost  a  right  good  thing  of  mine 
just  now  ! — right  good,  faith  !  shall  I  repeat  it  ? 

Omncs. — No,  no,  no  ! 

M'Cleary. — Well,  Doctor  Gregory,  how  does  the  sermon  sell  ?  1 
am  afraid  you  will  be  out  of  pocket. 

Gregory. — No,  no !  tho'  1  am  unwillingyor  to  boast,  the  church- 
wardens and  parishioners  of  St.  Paul's  have  ordered  a  copy, — the  Kil- 
dare  Place  people  have  bought  one,  on  account  of  niy  note  about  Ho- 
henloe,  and  the  Benevolent  Orange  Society  have  ottered  the  trade 
price  for  another  !     Peter  Daly  will  give  sixpence  for  one. 

Codeij. — Why,  this  is  encouraging  ;  but  didn't  you  present  the 
Dublin  Library  with  a  copy  ? 

Gregory. — No,  no  !  the  fingers  of  the  radicals  there  are  unworthy 
of  handling  such  a  gift ! 

Bethel.  (Sings.) 

Air — '*  Dulce  Domura." 

In  Crampton  Court  a  cloth-shop  stood. 

Oft  sought  by  wanderers  weaiy, — 
A  corner  shop — the  snug  abode 

Of  loyal  old  M'Cleary. 
'Tis  there  you  soon  might  mount  a  coat. 

If  in  Bank  notes  abounding, 
There  Davy  moved  to  spout  or  quote — 
Explaining  by  confounding. 
When  evening  came — 
Unto  his  dame, 
A  decent  worthy  woman. 
He  call'd  for  light. 
And  half  the  night 
He  shunn'd  his  bed. 
As  loud  he  read. 
Of  Cicero,  the  old  Roman. 
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Shcehaii. — A  very  fair  parody  that,  upon  my  word. 

M'Cleary, — Fair,   d'ye  call  it?     Why,  then,  by  my  honcur  as 
a   ma — I  mean  a  tailor,    he'll  not  fare  the  better  for  giving  it! 
What's  my  reading  or  quoting  Cicero  to  him  ?  (Takes  out  a  paper  and 
reads.)     J.  B.  Bethel,  Esq.,  in  account  with  D.  M'Cleary: 
Superfine  Black  pantaloons,    £1  15  0 
Mending,  do. 
Turning,  do. 

Bethel.  Oh,  Davy  !  Davy  !  stop, — but  here's  the  great  modern 
reformer  of  the  discipline  of  the  liomish  church — the  enemy  of  ex- 
communication, Emanuel  Hutchinson  Orpen,  attorney  !  Why  has 
this  great  illuminator  been  allowed  to  sit  among  us  so  long  unmo- 
lested ? 

Lees. — He  must  excuse  us ;  it  is  his  dress  and  general  appearance 
that  are  to  blame  !    A  loyal  man  should  seem  well  fed  and  well  clad  ! 

Gregory, — Mr.  Orpen  should  not  have  meddled  with  theological 
matters — he  should  have  left  that  to  you  and  I,  Sir  Harcourt. 

Lees. — Right,  doctor,  right! — He  only  exposed  himself,  and 
George  Ogle  Moore,  to  the  sneers  of  the  British  senate.  Poor  Moore, 
I  am  told,  appeared  like  a  dog  that  had  lost  his  tail,  when  he  found 
Peel  turning  on  him. 

Sheehan. — And  well  he  might ! — but  what  are  we  to  do  with  all  the 
converts.  Sir  Harcourt  ? 

Lees. — Let  me  alone,  Sir  !  Before  three  months  are  over,  you  will 
find  it  easy  to  reckon  them;  they  will  take  all  you  give  them,  but 
when  you  stop  giving,  there's  an  end  of  your  "  second  reformation." 
But,  gentlemen,  you  are  all  neglecting  your  wine;  send  the  bottle 
round. 

Bethel. — For  my  part,  I  would  prefer  punch  ! — I  must  have  a  little 
of  the  native ;  where's  Blacker  to-night,  with  his  whiskey  song  of 
Cardan's?     No  matter,  I'll  sing  a  song — (sings.) 

Am — "  Oh,  then  clearest  Ellen."' 

When  Lees  his  old  port  is  on  Jesuits  bestowing, 

When  Daly  sends  Orangemen  dry  from  his  door. 
When  Manners  as  fat  as  big  Green  shall  seem  growing. 

Oh !  then,  dearest  whiskey,  I'll  love  you  no  more. 

I'll  love,  Swc. 
When  parsons  shall  cease  their  old  pickings  to  cherish. 

When  saints  shall  their  hatred  of  Papists  give  o'er, 
Wlien  truth  shall  prevail,  and  hypocrisy  perish. 

Oh  then,  dearest  whiskey,  I'll  love  you  no  more. 

I'll  love,  &c. 

Lees. — Why  then.  Bethel,  what  the  deuce  ails  you?  What  has 
put  the  singing  fit  on  you  to-night?  Your  song,  however,  is  a  song 
of  improbabilities.  PU  never  give  my  old  wine  to  the  Jesuits,  while 
I  can  handle  a   double-barreled  gun — that  I  swear  to. 

Sheehan. — No!  Sir  Harcourt;  nor  is  there  any  chance  of  Lord 
Manners  ever  growing  to  the  size  of  Bumbo  Green. 

Codey. — Lord  Manners  and  Bumbo  Green !  who  names  them  to- 
gether ?  the  most  frightful  contrast  in  nature. 

Lees. — Well,  my  dear  Sir  Abey,  how  d'ye  feel  just  now?  What 
about  your  claim  on  St.  Andrew's  parish,  for  the  work  of  "  the  un- 
known murderer  and  incendiary,"  as  your  friend,  J.  H.  Moore,  calls 
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him ;  take  my  word  for  it,  the  Jesuits  were  at  the  bottom  of  this 
affair,  too  ! — Oh,  what  will  become  of  the  country? 

King. — I  know  not  what  to  say,  Sir  Harcourt ;  my  long  friend,  Sut- 
ter, here,  promises  me  plenty  of  pipe-water,  if  a  tire  ever  occurs  with 
me  again.  * 

Lees. — That's  poor  comfort;  but,  Sheehan,  I  forgot  to  ask  you,  if 
the  packet  brought  any  thing  strange  or  new  ? 

Sheehan. — Yes  !  our  popish  Protestants  in  Parliament  are  prepar- 
ing to  take  the  field  in  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Romanists ;  Lord  Clif- 
den  has  sung  out  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
blows  his  trumpet  of  alarm  among  the  Commons.  Heaven  defend 
the  cause  of  Protestantism — and  Heaven  defend  me  at  the  commis- 
sion!  I  struck  for  the  cause! — the  good  old  cause;  but  the  blow 
may  cost  me  something. 

Sutter. — Pshaw ! — O'Connell  will  make  nothing  of  it  I 

M'Cleai~y. — Draw  up  a  memorial,  and  send  it  to  bim,  representing 
your  asthmatical  and  bloated  condition,  and  begging  mercy  ;  and  my 
word  as  a  man — a  tailor,  for  it,  that  he  will  take  pity  on  you,  and 
drop  the  prosecution ! 

Sheehan. — Drop  your  jibing,  Davy  ! — I  wish,  however,  that  I  was 
as  sure  of  getting  oft" as  Shiel. 

Codey. — I'm  not  so  sure  of  Shiel  getting  off",  after  all ! 

Sheehan. — Well,  well,  wait ; — time,  they  say,  is  a  tell-tale. 

Bethel. — Why,  Codey,  there  are  men  in  Dublin — I  don't  say  they 
will  be  jurymen,  but  men  belonging  to  a  certain  party  in  Dublin,  who 
would  declare  his  satanic  majesty,  if  they  tried  him,  "  not  guilty," 
sooner  than  humour  the  Marquis  or  the  Attorney-General! 

M'Clcary. — Devil  a  doubt  of  it,  my  friend  ! 

Sheehan. — We  Protestants — stanch  Protestants,  ought  to  be 
glad  of  this  kick  up  between  the  Papists  and  their  quondam  advo- 
cates ;  but.  Sir  Harcourt,  I  had  nearly  forgotten — I  saw,  last  night,  in 
an  English  paper,  an  account  of  Wolft's  marriage. 

Lees. — Wolft',  is  it,  the  wandering  Jew  ? 

Sheehan. — The  same ;  and  he  has  married  a  person  ef  rank,  too 
— Lady  Something. 

Lees. — Oh  !  by  the  ghost  of  Nimrod,  that's  rare  ;  the  fellow  knew 
what  he  was  about,  with  a  vengeance — it  was  not  for  nothing  that  he 
left  Kome,  where  his  lot  would  hav^e  been  poverty  aud  celibacy — it 
was  not  an  idle  whim  that  led  him  through  the  country  to  bible  meet- 
ings, where  he  could,  like  another  Othello,  soften  the  hearts  of  the 
fair,  by  recounting  his  exploits  and  his  dangers  !  Well,  well,  Gre- 
gory, think  of  that ! — ^Think  of  this  wanderer  picking  up  a  wife,  a  title, 
and  a  fortune,  M'ith  his  foreign  face,  his  wonders,  and  his  broken 
English. 

Bethel  (sings) — 

"  When  truth  shall  prevail,  and  hypocrisy  perish. 
Oh  then,  dearest  whiskey,  I'll  love  you  no  more." 

Here,  waiter,  materials  for  punch. 

Enter  Waiter. 

Waiter. — No  more,  Sir!  we  are  closing  up  for  the  night. 

Lees. — And  my  ogles  are  closing,  too — let  us  be  off". 

Omnes. — Aye  !  away,  away.  [Exeunt. 
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In  our  last  number,  Vv'e  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  benefits 
which  Catholicity  conferred  upon  mankind  in  general,  and  upon 
Englishmen  in  particular ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that 
Protestantism  possesses  no  claims  to  superiority  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  over  the  "  religion  of  our  fathers"— that  the  "  Reformation" 
was  not  an  event  to  be  proud  of — and  that  the  reformed  creed  is  not 
more  favourable  to  civil  liberty,  than  the  oft-belied  and  calumniated 
religion  of  Rome. 

Our  predecessor — than  whom  no  man  saw  deeper  into  human 
nature  or  scanned  more  accurately  the  motives  of  human  action — 
has  advanced,  in  the  former  series  of  our  work*  two  novel  opinions; 
first,  that  Catholicity  could  not  advantageously  connect  itself  with 
temporal  power;  and,  secondly,  that  there  never  could  be  a  seces- 
sion from  the  Church  of  Rome,  where  the  people  v/ere  enlightened. 
His  arguments  in  support  of  these  assertions  are,  in  our  opinion,  un- 
answerable, and  his  obvious  conclusions  were,  that  Catholics,  above 
all  men,  should  practise  the  utmost  toleration,  and  that  Catholic 
divines,  when  uninfluenced  by  kings  or  princes,  had  every  motive, 
human  and  divine,  to  encourage  and  promote  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge and  civil  liberty. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  church  singularly  illustrates  each  and 
every  one  of  these  positions  :  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  age, 
the  church  teemed  with  learned  men  :  the  necessity  she  was  under 
of  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  compelled  the 
early  fathers  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  task  by  study — to  arm 
themselves  with  weapons  similar  to  those  made  use  of  by  their  op- 
ponents; and,  as  they  had,  in  addition  to  literature  aud  eloquence, 
truth  and  justice  on  their  side,  their  triumph  in  every  contest  was 
decisive.  The  Christians  multiplied,  the  churches  were  crowned 
with  converts,  while  the  morality  and  purity  of  the  doctrine  promul- 
gated, were  producing  their  happy  consequences,  when,  unfortu- 
nately. Catholicity  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  emperors 
of  the  west.  The  want  of  toleration  now  began  to  produce  its  evils : 
"  Arcadius  and  Honorius,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  excel- 
lent "  Epitome  of  Universal  History ,t"  "who  reigned  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifth  century,  convinced  that  Theodosius  owed  his  glory 
and  prosperity  to  the  fervour  of  his  piety  and  zeal, — without  attri- 
buting any  thing  to  his  civil  and  military  talents,  enacted  laws 
against  heretics  and  pagans,  still  more  severe  than  those  of  Theodo- 
sius ;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  Theodosius  II.,  by  Marcian, 
and  succeeding  emperors.  Thus  did-learningand  the  sciences,  which 
had  produced  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  age  an  abundant 
harvest  of  great  men,  sensibly  decay;  nay,  almost  totally  disappear 
at  the  close  of  the  same  century  :  and,  in  fact,  a  government  which 
can  imagine  it  a  sacred  duty  to  extirpate  error  with  fire  and  sword, 
confines  its  liberality  to  vile  informers  and  executioners,  while  it  aban- 
dons literary  merit  and  the  sciences  to  starve,  and  even  looks  upon 
them  with  an  eye  of  jealousy,  as  innovations,  dangerous  to  the  state." 

*  Vide  vol.  II,  page  389. 

t  Introductory  to  his  *•  Wanderings  of  the  Human  Intellect" 
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These  persecutions  and  their  consequences— mental  darkness,  be- 
got, as  intolerance  ever  must,  innumerable  heresies.  The  church  was 
torn  with  the  teachers  of  "  new  lights  ;"  and,  during  this  age  otimbe- 
cility,  the  barbarians  began  to  make  their  inroads  on  the  domains  of 
civilized  man.  Fortunately,  literature  still  lingered  in  the  monaste- 
ries;  and  the  pious  inmates  of  those  religious  houses  undertook  to 
diffuse  knowledge  among  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  this  period  ;  but 
the  interference  of  crowned  heads  in  ecclesiastical  aflai.s  continued 
to  counteract,  in  some  measure,  the  labours  of  the  good  and  wise,  and 
fill  the  world  vv^ith  persecutions  and  fanaticism.  One  result  of  this 
was  to  drive  all  the  literature  of  the  Christians  into  the  east;  for  it  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that  the  early  Mahometans  excelled,  for  some 
centuries,  in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.*  During  the  eighth 
century,  the  eastern  Christians  could  reckon  only  one  writer  of  eru- 
dition or  method.  Tn  the  west,  the  case  was  tittle  better.  Ireland 
only,  amid  the  nations  of  the  earth,  could  boast  the  possession  of 
learning  and  learned  men ;  and  to  her  the  Christian  world  is  indebted 
for  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  next  and  following  centuries,  Europe, 
however,  continued  to  be  involved  in  war,  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  in  ignorance  ;tand,  though  the  tenth  century  produced  no  schism. 


*  At  the  birth  of  Mahometanism,  the  Mussulmans  declared  war  indiscrimi- 
nately, against  all  that  refused  to  embrace  their  superstition :  the  vanquished  they 
condemned  to  die.  But  after  the  first  transports  of  their  enthusiasm  had  sub- 
sided, they  mitigated  the  excessive  cruelty  of  so  impolitic  a  maxim,  and,  for  fear 
of  changing  their  new-acquired  territories  into  one  vast  wilderness  of  destruction, 
they  granted  a  kind  of  toleration  to  all  religions,  with  the  exception  only  of  gross 
idolatry.  This  indulgence  caused  great  multitudes  of  Christians,  Jev/s,  and 
other  persons,  instmcted  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  settle  in  the  dominions  of 
the  caliifs;  where  they  continued,  in  secret,  to  improve  themselves  in  learning, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Ommiades,  till  the  accession  of  Alraansor.  This  prince, 
and  his  immediate  successors,  encouraged  letters  and  learned  men ;  while  the 
emperors  of  Constantinople  were  wholly  employed  in  compelling  their  subjects 
to  adopt  their  respective  innovations  relative  to  faith,  or  in  reconciling  systems 
of  belief  absolutely  inconsistent  with  each  other. — ••  Wanderings  of  the  Human 
Intellect.'' 

t  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bell,  speaking  of  the  tenth  century,  says,  "  In  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  empire,  Bardas,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  Arabians,  ar.d  by 
the  exhortations  of  Photius,  had  begun  to  revive  the  study  of  literature  and  the 
sciences,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century :  his  views  were  seconded  by 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  who  invited  from  all  quarters,  philosophers,  geo- 
metricians, and  astronomers,  to  come  and  teach  at  Constantinople.  But  from 
the  depth  of  ignorance  to  the  perfection  of  science,  the  progression  is  but  gra- 
dual ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  Greek  empire  produced  any  celebrated  writers 
during  the  tenth  century.  An  undiscerning  relish  for  the  marvellous  was  the 
order  of  the  day;  and  this,  perhaps,  it  was,  that  determined  Metaphrastes  to 
compile  his  Legends  of  the  Saints ;  a  publication  replete  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary prodigies,  ill  authenticated  at  the  best,  and  often  supposititious . 

Europe,  as  already  observed,  was  agitated  with  perpetual  wars.  The  fury  of 
arms  had  produced  a  general  licentiousness ;  inflamed  the  passions ;  extinguished 
in  many  almost  the  light  of  reason  itself.  Still,  however,  there  were  many  that 
retained  impressions  of  religion  even  in  their  greatest  excesses.  Virtuous  per- 
sons availed  themselves  of  these  precious  remnants  of  faith,  to  represent  to  them, 
in  lively  colours,  the  dreadful  chastisements  reserved  for  wicked  actors,  in  a  fu- 
ture state.  Often  the  agonies  of  remorse  compelled  these  latter  to  adopt  the 
severest  methods  of  expiating  their  crimes  5  and  frequently,  too,  their  consum- 
mate impiety  hurried  them  into  the  superstitious  practices  of  augury,  and  every 
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it  sowed  the  seed  of  one,  which  is  yet  llourishiii<j;  for  the  imperfect 
Ijoht  which  the  Umited  diftusion  of  ktiowled^^e  afforded,  only  served 
to  lead  the  people  astray.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  subsequent  to  the 
few  first  centuries,  seces.-ion  from  the  church  of  Rome  never  took 
place  but  in  those  periods  of  mental  twilight,  when  darkness  was  be- 
ginning to  disappear,  and  the  light  of  knowledge  to  revive  ;  from 
which  we  may  draw  the  obvious  conclusion,  that  the  Cathohc  church 
has  a  decided  interest  in  encouraging  education — not  that  kind  of  stul- 
tified pedantry,  which  preceded  the  reformation,  but  useful  literature 
and  science,  in  the  most  unbounded  extent.  If  Christianity  be  of  di- 
vine origin,  Catholicity  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  progress 
of  knowledge. 

At  length,  in  the  plenitude  of  folly,  Gregory  the  Seventh  arrogated 
to  himself,  as  the  successor  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  dominion  of 
the  earth,  and  undertook  to  dispose  of  crowns  and  principalities,  with 
as  much  facility,  and  with  much  less  right,  than  the  late  emperor  of 
the  French.  Previous  to  this  time,  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  been 
more  than  the  advocates  of  humanity :  armed  with  the  cross,  they 
stayed  the  progress  of  the  barbarians,  and  more  than  once  compelled 
the  monsters,  who  then  ruled  kingdoms,  to  respect  the  laws  of  reli- 
gion and  justice.  That  they  did  much  good,  by  fulminating  excom- 
munications,  and  interfering  in  the  temporal  aft'airs  of  princes,  is 
unquestionable;  for,  "  were  it  not  for  them,  the  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
at  this  day,  might  be  as  far  removed  from  civilization  as  the  Scythian 
hordes.  "*  It  is,  however,  true  that,  subsequent  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  pontiff  did  considerable  mischief;! 


species  of  divination,  and  other  vain  observances,  which  had  been  in  use  with 
idolaters  in  preceding  ages.  Some  ignorant  and  simple  people  had  strange  ideas 
with  reference  to  the  other  world,  and  imagined,  for  instance,  that  it  was  a  part 
of  St.  Michael's  office  to  sing  high  mass  in  heaven  every  Monday.  The  tenth 
age,  notvv'ithstanding  so  fraitftil  in  other  evils  of  every  description,  gave  not  birth 
to  any  new  heresy. — "  Wanderings  of  the  Human  Intellect." 

*  Dr.  Doyle's  Essay  on  the  Catholic  Claims. 

t  In  these  perplexing  circumstances,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  must  act  in  a  double 
capacity — as  temporal  prince,  and  as  spiritual  head  of  entire  Christendom.  Un- 
happily, the  obligations  annexed  to  his  character  as  head  of  the  church— obliga- 
tions which  have  no  other  object  than  the  interests  of  religion,  the  general  peace 
of  Christendom,  and,  consequently,  the  good  of  Europe ;  no  other  laws  than 
those  of  charity,  justice,  and  truth ;  sometimes,  by  a  dereliction  of  duty  incident 
to  human  nature,  were  made  subservient  to  the  politic  and  selfish  views  of  the 
sovereign.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  have  been  popes,  who  prostituted 
alike  their  temporal  and  their  spiritual  power,  to  promote  the  interests  of  their 
family,  or,  what  is  still  more  scandalous,  the  gratification  of  their  passions.  Such 
were,  undoubtedly,  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II.  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  On  various  pretences  taxes  had  been  levied  upon  ecclesias- 
tical property  throughout  the  west ;  and  the  sovereign  pontiffs  had  thus  been 
enabled  to  draw  considerable  sums  from  almost  every  province  throughout  Eu- 
rope. The  clergy  murmured  at  this  abuse ;  and,  whenever  it  appeared  noto- 
rious, that  the  pope  converted  the  money,  thus  raised,  to  purposes  merely  tem- 
poral, France  and  Germany  were  in  the  habit  of  withholding  the  supply. 

The  sovereign  pontiffs,  moreover,  enjoyed  many  privileges,  burdensome  both 
to  the  people  and  the  clergy,  and  which,  while  they  filled  the  treasury  at  Rome, 
drained  very  much  those  countries  whence  they  flowed;  and  this  at  a  period 
when  commerce  did  not  supply  the  deficiency.     These  odious  and  oppressive  , 
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but  let  it  not  be  concealed,  that  they  did  also  some  good.  Learned 
themselves,  they  became  the  patrons  of  literature ;  and  the  arts, 
under  their  influence,  obtained  their  highest  state  of  perfection.  Their 
very  zeal,  in  promoting  the  interests^of  the  church,  tended  to  the  be- 
nefit of  mankind;  and  in  nothing  more  so  than  the  encouragement 
they  gave,  about  this  time,  to  the  augmentation  of  the  regular  clergy. 
"  With  the  introduction  and  astonishing  propagation  of  the  orders  of 
Citeaux,  Cluni,  the  Carthusians,  and  regular  canons,  multiplied,  pro- 
digiously, academies  and  schools  ;"*  and,  with  the  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion, civilisation  and  somewhat  regular  forms  of  government  sprang  up 
in  most  nations  of  Europe.  "  When  the  monks,"'  says  Collier,  "  were 
settled  here  in  the  reign  of  king  Edgar,  they  promoted  a  general  im- 
provement. They  were  very  industrious  in  restoring  learning,  and 
retrieving  the  countiy  from  the  remarkable  ignorance  of  those  times. 
Their  labours  were  answered  with  success  :  insomuch,  that  whereas 
before  scarce  any  secular  priest  could  write  or  read  a  Latin  epistle, 
(Eljric  Prcef.  ad  Gram.  Sax.)  the  face  of  things  v/as  so  changed  by 
the  endeavours  of  Dunstan  and  his  master  Ethel w^ald,  that  in  a  shoit 
time  learning  was  generally  restored,  and  began  to  flourish.  From  this 
period,  the  monasteries  were  the  schools  and  seminaries  of  almost  the 
■whole  clergy,  both  seadar  and  regidar.  For  the  universities  (if  w« 
had  more  tlmn  one),  were  then  very  slender  societies,  and  the  muses 
were  confined,  as  it  were,  to  the  cloisters.  The  monks,  thus  rising 
in  their  figure,  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  rcstoratiou  of 
learning.  They  bred  their  novices  to  letters  :  and  to  this  purpose 
every  monastery  had  a  peculiar  college  in  each  of  the  universities. — 
And  even  to  the  time  of  their  dissolution,  they  maintained  a  great  num- 
ber of  children  at  school  for  the  service  of  the  church.  And,  a  little 
before  the  reformation,  many  of  the  great  monasteries  were  nurseries 
of  learning.  Their  superiors  were  men  of  distinction  this  way,  and 
great  promoters  of  their  own  sufficiency  in  others.  From  hence  it 
appears,  that  the  monks  deserved  a  fairer  character  than  is  sometimes 
given  them :  and  that,  in  the  darkest  and  most  exceptionable  ages, 
they  were  far  from  being  enemies  to  learning." 

England  participated  in  the  universal  good  ;  and  men,  having  be- 
held with  astonishment  and  gladness  the  blessings  shed  upon  the 
country,  were  not  slow  to  imbibe  unlimited  gratitude  towards  those 
who  were  the  immediate  instruments  of  such  a  benign  reformation. 
The  sanctity  of  their  lives — the  purity  of  their  morals — the  excel- 
lence of  their  counsels,  and  the  utility  of  their  labours,  secured  for 
the  monks  the  veneration  and  respect  of  all  classes.  Lidividuals 
vied  with  the  state  in  pious  liberality,  until,  at  length,  the  religious 
houses  became  almost  too  wealthy  to  be  useful.  Riches  superin- 
duced indolence ;  and  the  good  the  monks  had  effected,  led  to  their 
own  future  inefficiency.  lieligion  and  education  having  somewhat 
softened  the  manners  of  man,  the  barbarous  pastime  of  war  ceased 
to  be  the  business  and  purpose  of  life.  The  sword  was  transformed 
into  a  ploughshare,  and  the  great  had  to  seek  other  ways,  than 
through  human  carnage,  to  fame  and  opulence.     They  became  cour- 

privileges  operated  the  decline  of  papal  power  in  the  west,  where  it  had  numbers 
of  determined  and  very  formidable  adversaries.—"  Wanderings  qft/ie  Human 
Intellect." 

*  Rev.  Mr.  Bell. 
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tiers  and  politicians  ;  and,  as  the  aristocratic  institution  of  entail  had 
now  sprung  up,  the  younger  branches  of  noble  houses  had,  through 
prudential  motives,  recourse  fo  a  profession  now  honoured  and  ho- 
nourable— namely,  the  church.  The  plebeian  monks  and  nuns  felt 
proud  of  the  admission  of  aristocratic  broihers  and  sisters;  and  the - 
circumstance  was  regarded  as  the  triumph  of  religion,  and  an  indication 
of  its  all-subduing  influence.  The  iiilerested  acts  of  the  great  were 
mistaken  for  pious  ze:)l  and  holy  fervour;  for,  to  parody  a  profane 
alleooiy,  when  ladies  and  gentlemen  entered  the  doors  of  monasteries, 
relio-ion  may  l^e  said  to  have  tiown  out  at  the  window.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  people,  and  the  friends  of  humanity,  became  suddenly 
siistocralic  in  all  tlieir  views — they  became,  in  too  many  instances, 
aristocralic  in  their  manners  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  ftict,  that,  for 
two  centuries  preceding  the  reformation,  the  wiitings  of  the  English 
monks,  at  least  in  the  department  of  polite  literature,  betray — con- 
trary to  the  very  spirit  of  Catholicity — an  anti-democratic  principle. 
Thev  a!nu);^t  every  where  speiik  of  the  poor  with  lordly  contempt; 
view  them,  in  fact,  as  the  West  India  proprietors  now  view  their 
.sable  helots.  Perhaps  the  author  of  Pierce  Plowman  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  exception  ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  he  draws  no 
very  edifvins  picture  of  the  habits  of  his  brethren.  Indeed,  satires  on 
monks  and  nuns  were,  at  this  period,  highly  popular;  a  very  unan- 
swerable argument  to  prove  that  the  religious  had  lost  the  regards  of 
the  people.* 

Cobbett  has  landed  the  monasteries  on  political  principles,  because 
they  served  as  aristocratic  asylums  for  the  nndisposable  portions  of 
the  nobility;  and  he  has  here  the  merit  neither  of  wisdom  nor  originality, 
for  Collier*  has  said  as  n)uch  before  him.  "  The  advantages,"  says 
that  Protestant  writer,  "  accruing  to  the  public  from  these  religious 
houses,  were  considerable  upon  several  accounts.  To  mention  some 
of  them  : — The  temporal  nobility  and  gentry  had  a  credible  way  of 
providing  for  their  younger  children.  Those  who  were  disposed  to 
withdraw  from  the  world,  or  not  likely  to  make  their  fortunes  in  it, 
had  a  handsome  retreat  to  the  cloister.  Here  they  were  furnished 
with  conveniences  for  life  and  study,  with  opportunities  for  thought 
and  recollection;  and,  over  and  above,  passed  their  time  in  a  condi- 
tion not  unbecoming  their  quality.  The  charge  of  the  family  being 
thus  lessened,  there  was  no  temptation  for  racking  of  tenants,  no  oc- 
casion for  breaking  the  bulk  of  the  estate  to  provide  for  younger 
children.  Thus,  figure  and  good  housekeeping  was  maintained  with 
greater  ease,  the  entireness  of  the  estate,  and,  by  consequence,  the 
lasting  of  the  family  better  secured.  'Tis  true,  there  was  sometimes 
small  sums  given  to  the  monasteries  for  admitting  persons  to  be  pro- 
fessed; but,  generally  speaking,  they  received  them  gratis.  This 
they  thought  most  advisable,  to  cultivate  an  interest  with  persons  of 

*  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Henry's  destruction  of  the  monasteries  does  not  seem 
to  have  jiroduced  any  very  stronp;  expression  of  disapproval  among  the  people ; 
and  when  distress  and  suffering  drove  some  counties  into  insurrection  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  discontented  did  not  require,  though  nearly  all 
Catholics,  the  restoration  of  the  religious  houses.  They  only  complained  of 
privations,  and  an  alteration  in  the  religious  ceremonies  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to. — See  Lingard,  vol.  vii.  pp.  57  and  63. 
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distinction.  By  this  means,  they  engaged  great  faniiiies  to  appear 
for  them  upon  occasion,  bolLi  in  court  and  in  Fariiameot,' 

Nor  was  this  the  only  good  monasteries  rendered  the  nobility — 
they  served  as  asylums  not  only  for  the  younger  children,  but  for  the 
cast-oft"  servants  also.  "  Lastly,"  says  Collier,  "  t!ie  founders  had 
the  heneiit  oi' corrodies ;  that  is,  they  had  the  privilege  of  quartering  a 
certain  number  of  poor  servants  upon  the  abbeys.  Thus,  people  that 
were  worn  up  with  age  and  labour,  and  in  no  condition  to  snpport 
themselves,  were  not  thrown  up  to  starving  or  parish  collections,  but 
had  a  comfortable  retreat  to  the  abbeys,  where  they  were  maintained, 
without  hardship,  or  marks  of  indigence,  during  life.'' 

Whatever  were  the  cause,*  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  mo- 
nasteries had,  for  some  time  previous  to  the  reformation,  ceased  to 
be  as  useful  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  In  England  there  were 
about  SEVEN  HUNDRED  religious  houses,  splendidly  endowed;  yet 
the  people  were  sunk  in  gross  ignorance,  and  immorality  prevailed  to 
a  tremendous  extent.  "  1  grant,''  says  Dr.  Milner,t  "  that  there 
was  an  increasing  spirit  of  irreligion  and  immorality  amongst  different 
nations,  and  in  none  more  so  than  our  own,  during  a  considerable  time 
previous  to  the  reformation."  The  simple  question  decides  the  merit 
of  the  monks. — Had  they,  numerous  as  they  were,  done  their  duty — 
had  they  acted  up  to  the  spirit  ot  their  orders — had  they  continued 
to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  tlieir  predecessors — would  this  have  been 
the  case? 

Protestants  err  considerably  when  they  suppose — and  it  is  a  pre- 
valent opinion — that  CathoHcs  are  either  responsible  lor,  or  obliged 
to  defend  the  conduct  of  any  particular  body  of  religious  men  ;  and 
some  Catholics  have  been  too  sensitive  on  this  point :  it  may  be  ex- 
cusable, but  is  injudicious;  for  Catholicity  cannot  be  disserved  by 
truth,  though  its  establishment  should  prove  injurious  to  the  moral 
character  of  monks,  priests,  or  pontiffs.  Unassailable  in  her  faith, 
the  church  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  historical  disquisitions.  On 
»> — 

*  Dr.  Lingard  has  admitted,  with  respect  to  Scotland,  that  the  cause  here  as- 
signed was  the  real  one.  "  Of  all  the  European  churches,"  says  he,  "  there  was, 
perhaps,  not  one  better  prepared  to  receive  the  seed  of  the  new  gospel  than  that 
of  Scotland.  During  a  long  course  of  years,  the  highest  dignities  had,  with 
few  exceptions,  been  possessed  by  the  illegitimate  or  younger  sons  of  the  most 
powerful  families,  men  who,  without  learning  or  morality  themselves,  paid  little 
attention  to  the  learning  or  morality  of  their  inferiors.  The  pride  of  the  clergy, 
their  negligence  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  and  the  rigour  with  which 
they  exacted  their  dues,  had  become  favourite  subjects  of  popular  censure ;  and 
when  the  new  preachers  appeared,  they  dexterously  availed  themselves  of  the 
humour  of  the  time,  and  seasoned  their  discourses  against  the  doctrines,  with  in- 
vectives against  the  vices,  of  the  churchmen." 

And  he  subjoins  in  a  note,  "  James  V.  had  provided  for  his  illegitimate  chil- 
dren by  making  them  abbots  and  priors  of  Holyrood  House,  Kelso,  Melrose, 
Coldingham,  and  St.  Andrew's.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  these  com- 
mendatory abbots  and  priors  received  the  income,  but  interfered  not  with  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  monastery.  Though  they  seldom  took  orders,  they 
ranked  as  clergymen ;  and,  by  their  vices,  contributed  to  throw  an  odium  on 
the  profession.  They  became,  however,  converts  to  the  new  doctrines ;  and 
thus  contrived  to  secure  the  lands  of  their  benefices,  or  an  eqvuvalent,  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity." 

+  Letters  to  a  Prebendary, 
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the  contrary,  as  we  grow  worldly  wise  by  experience,  a  knowledge  of 
former  facts  must  prove  of  the  utmost  utility  to  us,  in  our  progress  to- 
wards the  future. 

The  Protestant  reformation  was  an  event  superinduced  by  the  cir- 
cumstances we  have  already  mentioned,  and  was  matured,  with  all  its 
hateful  consequences,  by  the  temporal  power  undertaking  to  protect 
Catholicism.  Were  it  not  for  the  misconduct  of  popes  and  princes, 
there  had  been  no  secession,  at  least  of  any  moment;  and  had  Ca- 
tholicity been  left  to  stand  by  itself,  we  should  not  at  this  day  have 
to  plead  with  English  Protestants  in  behalf  of  seven  million  subjects 
who  profess  the  old  religion.  Catholics  and  Protestants  should  act 
tov/ards  each  other  with  more  candour  and  moderation.  There  were 
faults  on  both  sides;  the  principle  of  persecution  was  adopted  and  acted 
upon  bythe  professors  of  the  old  and  new  creed  ;  they  emulated  each 
other  in  atrocities;  and  the  reformers,  perhaps,  out-did  their  rivals  in 
the  bloody  work,  only  because  they  had  the  power  longer  to  inflict 
cruelties.  We  shall  make  this  apparent.  Recrimination  is  sometimes 
a  work  of  necessity — of  utility  ;  and  the  hood-winked  people  of  Eng- 
land should  be  taught,  on  all  possible  occasions,  that  "  bloody" 
Queen  Mary  was  not  the  onlj?^  monster  who  wore  an  English  crown  ;  and 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  pretensions  so  ostensibly  made  by  Pro- 
testants to  superiority  in  toleration,  in  learning,  and  civil  liberty. — 
Disquisition  of  this  nature  must  lead  to  good.  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants must  learn  alike  from  them  that  there  is  no  security  for  liberty 
or  opinion,  as  long  as  governments  blasphemously  undertake  to  pre- 
scribe creeds  for  nations.  With  religion  they  should  have  nothing- 
whatever  to  do  ;  vv'here  no  religion  is  prohibited,  that  which  is  most 
conducive  to  human  happiness  will  be  eventually  preferred. 

The  existence  of  "  irreligion  and  immorality"  was  enough  to 
make  the  poor  eager  for  a  reformation — not  a  "  Protestant,"  but  a 
virtual  "  reformation,"  in  the  discipline  of  the  church.  The  great,  aa 
usual,  thought  very  little  about  the  matter,*  unless  when  their  own 

*  This  appears  to  be  Dr.  Lingard's  opinion.  Speaking  of  the  aristocracy  in 
the  reign  of  Mary,  he  says  :  "  There  were  two  classes  of  men  from  whom  he 
(Gardener)  had  to  fear  opposition;  those  who  felt  conscientious  objections  to 
the  authority  of  the  pontiff,  and  those  who  were  hostile  to  it  from  motives  of  in- 
terest. The  former  were  not  formidable  either  by  their  number  or  their  in- 
fluence :  for  the  frequent  changes  of  religious  belief  had  generated  in  the  higher 
classes  an  indifference  to  religious  truth.  Their  former  notions  had  been  im- 
settled ;  and  no  others  had  been  firmly  planted  in  their  place.  Unable  or  un- 
willing to  compare  the  conflicting  arguments  of  polemics,  they  floated  on  a  sea 
of  uncertainty,  ready  at  all  times  to  attach  themselves  to  any  form  of  religion 
which  suited  their  convenience  or  interest.  But  the  second  class  comprised  al- 
most every  opulent  family  in  the  kingdom.  They  had  all  shared  the  plunder  of 
the  church." 

He  subjoins  in  a  note,  "  This  is  the  character  of  the  English  gentry  and 
nobility  at  this  period,  as  it  is  dravm  by  Renard,  Noailles,  and  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador, in  their  despatches.  The  latter  represents  them  as  without  any  other 
religion  than  interest,  and  ready,  at  the  call  of  the  sovereign,  to  embrace  Ju- 
daism or  Mohammedanism.  II  medesimo  fariano  della  Macometana,  ove  della 
Judaea,  purche  il  re  mostrassi  di  credere  e  volere  cosi,  e  accommodariansi  a  tutte, 
ma  a  quella  piu  facilmente  della  quale  ne  sperassero  over  maggior  licentia  e  li- 
berta  di  vivere  o  vero  qualche  utilta.     MSS.  Barber.  1208." 

And  he  remarks  that,  among  the  victims  which  Mary  and  her  atrocious  coun- 
sellors condemned  to  the  stake,  it  would  be  useless  to  seek  for  a  single  indivi- 
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interests  were  concerned ;  and  in  such  cases  religion  was  either 
altogether  forgotten,  or  conveniently  made  a  steppittg-stool  of  for 
personal  advantage  or  promotion.  But  liie  great  bulk  of  tlie  people 
can  never  be  iiidifferent  to  religion  and  njorality,  and  accordingly 
they  listened  attentively  to  the  preaching  of  the  early  reformers. 
They  refused  to  let  the  metropolitan  bishop  imprison  M'ickliffe,  who 
preached,  amongst  other  things,  against  tithes;  and  the  versatile 
Latimer,  at  first,  was  the  most  popular  divine  of  the  day :  he  lashed 
the  vices  of  the  great  with  an  unsparing  hand,^  mingled  politics  with 
his  prayers,  and  consequently  never  wanted  nuaieroiis  auditors. 
The  very  boys  in  the  streets  were  in  the  habit  of  following  him  when 
on  his  way  to  the  pulpit,  vociferaling,  "  Have  at  them.  Father 
Latimer — have  at  them  !  "*  The  Calholic  clergy,  however,  had  no 
need  to  oppose  zeal  to  zeal ;  the  law  usurped  the  dutv  of  the  priest, 
and  the  absurd  persecution  of  the  Lollards  l.ud  the  foundation  of  the 
reformation.  It  is  said  that  these  nlen  held  immoral  and  treasonable 
tenets,  and  the  same  was  said  of  the  Albigenses  ;  but  those  who  urge 
these  facts  as  an  apology  for  the  persecution  ihey  underwent,  are  not 
aware  that  they  are  stating  that  which  clearly  demonstrates  the  folly 
and  atrocity  of  the  measure,  lleligious  innovators  must  draw  their 
proselytes  from  among  the  poor;  and  they  can  have  but  very  par- 
tial success,  if  their  tenets  are  not  both  austere  and  moral  :  unless 
this  be  the  case,  their  doctrine  is  not  for  this  world — nothing  but 
persecution  could  prolong  its  existence  beyond  a  year  or  two.  A 
good  laugh  would  extinguish  it — an  act  of  l*arlianK  nt  Avould  make  it 
immortal.  Besides,  if  tlie  doctrine  of  the  liollards  was  so  mis- 
chievous— and  we  believe  it  was  only  absurd — its  disciples  would 
soon  be  brought  to  their  senses  at  the  Old  Bailey.  There  was  no 
need  whatever  of  originating  statutes  against  heresy. 

The  people,  however,  though  desirous  of  a  more  efficient  clergy, 
continued  faithful  to  the  church,  until  they  were  completely  entrapped 
in  the  meshes  of  the  first  reformers.  They  were  singularly  deprived 
of  their  religion  against  their  better  judgment,  and  became  Fro- 
dual  of  rank,  opulence,  or  iin]jortancie.  They  had  convenient  consciences.  It 
could  not  be  said  in  this  reign : 

*•  Low  stoops  the  hind  beneath  the  rage  of  power, 
And  leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  tower." 
*  The  foUowino  is  a  sample  of  his  ])ulpit  eloquence  at  a  later  period  : 
"  Without  too  luuch  we  can  tjct  -nothing-.  As  for  examyjle,  the  phisition.  If 
the  poore  man  be  diseased,  he  caa  have  no  help  without  too  much:  and  of  the 
lawyer,  tiie  poore  n»an  can  get  no  counsel),  ex])edition,  nor  helpe  in  his  matter, 
except  he  give  hini  too  much.  At  naarchauuts'  haudes,  no  kind  of  ware  can  be 
had,  except  we  give  for  it  too  nmch.  You  landlords,  you  fentraisers,  I  may  say, 
you  steplufdes,  you  unnaturall  lordes,  you  have  for  your  ]jossessioas  yearely  too 
much.  For  that  heere  Ijefore  went  for  20/.  or  40/.  by  yeare,  (which  is  an  ho- 
nest portion  to  bee  had  iiratis  in  one  lordshippe,  of  another  man's  sweate  and 
labour),  now  it  is  let  for  fifty  or  one  hundred  pounds  by  yeare.  Of  this  too 
much  Cometh  this  monsterous  and  portcntuous  dearth  made  by  man,  notwith- 
standing God  doth  send  us  ])lentifully  the  fruites  of  the  earth  meicifuUy,  con- 
trary unto  our  desertes.  Notwithstanding  too  much,  which  these  rich  men 
have,  causeth  such  dearth,  that  ])oore  men  (which  live  of  their  labour)  cannot, 
with  the  sweate  of  their  face,  have  a  living,  all  kinde^  of  victuals  is  so  deare, 
pigs,  geese,  capons,  chickens,  egges,  &c.  These  things  with  other  are  so  un- 
reasonably enhaunsed :  and  I  think  verily,  that,  if  this  continue,  we  shall  at 
length  be  constrained  to  pay  for  a  pigge  a  pound." 
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testants  because  they  relied  too  much  on  the  fidelity  of  their  teachers. 
The  shepherds  completely  delivered  up  their  flocks  unwittingly  to  be 
devoured  by  the  wolves.  Undoubtedly  there  were  then  some  excel- 
lent men  amongst  the  clergy;  but  these  form  only  an  exception; 
and  there  was  but  little  complaint  heard  when  the  ecclesiastics 
agreed  to  recognise  Henry  VIlI.'s  new  title,  and  acknowledge 
"  his  majesty  to  be  the  singular  protector,  the  only  supreme  lord, 
and  also  supreme  head  of  the  church  and  clergy  of  England."  It  is 
true  they  added  the  qualificatioo,  "  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
law  of  Christ;"  but  it  is  equally  true  that  this  was  cheating  the 
tyrant,  and  misleading  the  peo|)le  :  there  was  but  litLle  virtue,  and 
less  religion,  in  the  country  at  the  time.  The  right  divine  of  kings  to 
govern  wi'ong  was  admitted  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  consequently 
the  principles  of  toleration  and  civil  liberty  were  alike  unknown. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward,  the  interested  reformers  commenced 
their  work  with  policy;  they  laboured  to  undermine  and  unsettle  the 
religious  belief  of  the  people  gradually,  knowing  that,  in  the  confu- 
sion of  ignorance,  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  giving  most  tongue 
would  have  the  most  followers.  They  succeeded,  "  notwithstand- 
ing," says  Heylin,  "  his  (the  king's)  great  care  to  set  forth  one 
miiform  order  of  administering  the  holy  eomnmnion  in  both  kinds  ;  yet 
so  it  happened,  that,  through  the  perverse  obstinacy  and  froward 
dissembling  of  many  of  the  inferior  priests  and  ministers  of  cathedral 
and  other  churches  of  this  realm,  there  did  arise  a  marvellous  schism 
and  variety  of  fashions  in  celebrating  the  communion  service,  and 
administration  of  the  sacraments  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church.  For  some,  zealously  allowing  the  king's  proceedings, 
did  gladly  follow  the  orders  thereof;  and  others,  though  not  so  will- 
ingly, admitting  them,  did  yet  dissemblingly  and  patchingly  use 
some  part  of  them;  but  many,  causelessly  contemning  them  all,  would 
still  continue  in  their  former  popery.'" — And  Father  Parsons  still 
more  explicitly  says,  "  What  a  Babiflonial  confusion,  in  the  two 
first  years  of  this  reign,  ensued,  upon  the  innovation  in  all  churches, 
is  wonderful  to  recount.  For  some  priests  said  the  Latin  mass, 
some  the  English  communion  ;  some  both,  some  neither  ;  some  half 
of  the  one,  and  half  of  the  other.  It  was  very  ordinary  to  say  the 
introitus  and  corifiteor  in  English,  and  the  colkcts  and  some  other 
parts  in  Latin;  after  that  again,  the  epistles  and  gospels  in  English; 
and  then  the  canon  of  the  mass  in  Latin  ;  and,  lastly,  the  benediction 
and  last  gospel  in  English.  But  that  which  was  of  more  importance 
and  impiety,  some  did  consecrate  bread  and  wine,  others  did  not, 
but  would  tell  the  people  before-hand,  that  they  would  not  conse- 
crate, but  restore  to  them  their  bread  and  wiae  back  again  ;  only 
adding  to  it  the  church's  benediction.  And  those  that  did  conse- 
crate, did  consecrate  in  divers  forms:  some  aloud,  some  in  secret; 
some  in  one  form  of  words,  some  in  another.  And,  after  consecra- 
tion, some  held  up  the  host  to  be  adored,  after  the  old  fashion,  and 
some  did  not.  And  of  those  that  were  present,  some  did  kneel 
down  and  adore,  others  did  shut  their  eyes,  others  turned  away  their 
faces,  others  ran  out  of  the  church,  crying  Ldolatrg  !" 

Still  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  were  Catholics ;  and,  on  the 
accession  of  Mary,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  new  and  the 
old  creeds  was  more  distinctly  drawn.     The  moment,  however,  of 
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reconciliation  was  lost;  law,  and  not  persuasion,  was  resorted  to; 
and,  as  persecution  never  convinced  men,  the  seceders  were  only 
more  strongly  confirmed  in  their  new  doctrines,  which  even  then  bore 
a  remarkably  close  affinity  to  those  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  for  the 
reformation  was  not  the  work  of  a  moment — the  people  were  actu- 
ally cheated  out  of  their  religion,  and  confirmed  in  their  spiritual 
wanderings  by  a  want  of  toleration  among  the  Catholics.  It  is  quite 
true  that  Mary  received  many  provocations  ;  but  all  of  these  which 
her  apologists  have  enumerated,  were  cognizable  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate, and  punishable,  as  we  formerly  said,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  or  at 
the  cart's  tail.  The  queen's  council,  however,  thought  well  to  exalt 
the  "  preaching  cobblers"  of  the  day  into  the  altitude  of  martyrs, 
and  lost  the  opportunity  of  establishing  peace  in  this  distracted 
kingdom.  We  shall  not  here  repeat  the  argimients  of  our  prede- 
cessor, to  show  that  a  separation  iiom  Catholicity  is  not  only  impro- 
bable, but  impossible,  if  men  are  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  their 
reason,  uninfluenced  by  resentment  or  worldly  advantage.  Whoever 
weighs  dispassionately  the  events  which  marked  the  progress  of  the 
reformation,  must  be  convinced,  that  our  Catholic  forefathers  were 
not  free  from  blame;  and,  though  their  want  of  toleration,  and  defi- 
ciency in  judgment,  form  no  palliation  of  the  hypocrisy  and  baseness 
of  the  chief  actors  in  that  great  drama,  it  must  beget  in  the  breasts 
of  modern  Catholics  any  feeling  but  that  of  hatred  or  resentment 
towards  their  Protestant  brethren;  while  seperatists  should  be  candid 
enough  to  acknowledge,  that  Catholicity  is  not  accountable  for  that 
conduct  which  she  has  uniformly  condemned,  and  which  it  is  her 
INTEREST  to  execrate  and  discountenance.  In  all  ages,  Catholics 
have  been  found  to  act  upon  the  principles,  we  are  endeavouring  to 
elucidate;  and  when  Henuyer,  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  was  solicited  to 
execute  the  atrocious  orders  of  Charles  IX.  on  the  Huguenots,  his 
apostolic  reply  was,  "  It  is  the  duty  of  the  good  shepherd  to  lay 
down  Jiis  life  for  his  flock,  and  not  to  let  them  be  slaughtered  before 
his  face.  These  are  my  sheep,  though  they  have  gone  astray,  and  I 
am  resolved  to  run  all  hazards  in  protecting  them." 

Unfortunately,  too  few  have  been  actuated  by  such  a  spirit  as 
this;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  all  parties  agreed  in  the 
abominable  doctrine  of  persecution.  "  It  was  the  lot  of  Mary," 
says  Dr.  Lingard,  "  to  live  in  an  age  of  intolerance,  when  to  punish 
the  professors  of  erroneoiis  doctrine  ivas  inculcated  as  a  duty,  no  less 
by  those  who  rejected,  than  by  those  who  asserted  the  papal 
authority." — "  I  will  not  enter,"  says  Mr.  Howard,  in  an  excellent 
pamphlet  just  published,*  <'  into  the  remorseless  cruelties  which  dis- 

*  "  Historical  References  in  Support  of  the  Catholic  Religion."  We  have 
perused  this  publication  with  general  satisfaction,  and  regret  that  the  venerable 
author  has  been  led  to  make  an  admission  in  the  very  first  page  v^^hich,  if  true, 
would  destroy  the  admirable  tendency  of  the  whole  work.  He  labours,  and  la- 
bours successfully,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  unlimited  toleration,  yet  sets  out  by 
acknowledging,  that  "  It  is  no  doubt  the  duty  of  every  good  government  to  pre- 
serve  and  enforce  morality  in  the  conduct  of  its  subjects,  and  to  punish  die  breach 
of  it.  Now,  if  this  were  true,  all  the  religious  persecutions  which  have  ever 
taken  place  were  laudable,  and  all  that  ever  may  take  place  will  not  be  without 
their  justification ;  for  all  the  innovators  in  religion  have  ever  been  stigmatised 
as  preachers  of  immoral  doctrines,  &c.  &c.  Such,  we  are  told,  were  the  Albi- 
genses,  the  Lollards,  &c.  &c.     The  truth  is,  morality  is  not  very  easily  defined. 
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graced  Mary's  aiid  Elizabeth's  reigus :  the  Protestant  and  Cathoiic 
historians  are  full  of  the  disgusting  details;  each  seeing  the  mote 
and  overlooking  tlse  beam  in  the  other's  eye ; — in  matters  of  persecu- 
tion those  two  ladies  may  fairly  pair  oft." 

"  To  proceed,"  says  the  same  author,  "  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. —  Immediately  on  the  death  of  Mary,  Nicholas  Heath, 
archbishop  of  York,  and  chancellor,  summoned  the  lords  and  com- 
mons; she  was  proclairaed,  and  her  accession  greeted  by  the  accla- 
mations of  all  parties  :  of  her  title  there  could  be  no  doubt;  it  had 
been  decided  by  the  statute  of  the  31st  Henry  YIII.,  and  she  had 
been  acknowledged  by  her  sister  as  her  heir,  who  sent  to  her  her 
jewels  just  before  her  death.  One  of  the  first  steps  the  queen  took, 
was  to  notify  iier  succession  '  by  hereditary  right  and  the  consent  of 
the  nation,'  to  foreign  powers  ;  and  Sir  Edward  Carne,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Rome,  had  her  directions  to  acquaint  the  pope  that 
she  had  succeeded  to  her  sister,  and  had  '  deteri?iined  to  offer  no 
violence  to  the  consciences  of  her  subjects,  whatever  might  be  their  reli- 
gious creeds.''  Most  unfortunately,  Paul  IV.,  a  man  of  haughty  and 
aspiring  disposition,  who  was  persuaded  of  the  validity  of  those 
claims  which  had  occasioned  so  much  mischief  to  the  world,  was 
still  alive  ;  and,  though  he  had,  in  justice,  no  more  business  with 
Elizabeth's  genealogy,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  English  nation, 
than  Sir  Peter  had  with  Tiberius,  he  returned,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  French  ambassador,  the  meddling  and  unjustifiable  answer — 
'  That  he  was  unable  to  comprehend  the  hereditary  right  of  one  not 
born  in  wedlock  ;  that  the  Scotch  queen  claimed  the  ciown  as  the 
nearest  legitimate  descendant  of  Henry  VII.,  but  that,  if  Elizabeth 
were  willing  to  submit  to  his  arbitration,  she  should  receive  every 
indulgence  from  him  which  justice  would  allow.'  It  was  in  vain 
that  Pius  IV.,  who  succeeded  to  the  tiara  very  soon  after, 
attempted  to  retrace  these  steps  so  oflfensive  to  her  and  the  nation ; 
it  was  too  late,  and  the  die  was  cast.  From  this  deplorable  and 
unjustifiable  provocation,  all  the  woes  felt  by  the  Catholics  to  this 
day  derive  their  source,  and  to  the  support  of  those  claims  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  also  owed  her  misfortunes.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Elizabeth  was  deluded  by  the  same  inconsiderate  zeal  as  her  sister, 
though  she  had  imbibed  a  partiality  to  the  reformers  from  her 
infancy ;  but  this  most  condemnable  provocation  decided  her  con- 
duct, and  riveted  her  by  interest,  wounded  feelings,  and  self-defence, 
to  the  reformation  ;  it  infused  into  her  mind  suspicion  and  doubts 
respecting  the  allegiance  of  her  Catholic  subjects,  and,  by  their  gra- 
dual workings,  fixed  in  it  a  rooted  hatred  to  their  religion,  and  a 
determination  to  extirpate  it.  Had  this  happened  otiierwise,  though  it 
appears  likely  that  she  would  have  established  the  Church  of  England, 
she  v/ould  also  probably,  and  in  good  policy,  have  adhered  to  her 
promise, — and  Catholics  would  have  been  left  in  the  undisturbed 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the  possession  of  their  civic  rights." 

And,    had  this   been  the   case.   Protestantism   must,   beyond  all 

and  any  breach  of  it  will  always  be  sufficiently  punished  by  public  opinion, 
without  any  interference  of  government.  The  great  error  is  in  expecting  govern- 
ment to  do  too  much.  Had  we  less  legislation,  the  world  would  be  infinitely 
happier. 
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doubt,  have  gradually  disappeared ;  for  the  clergj'  by  this  time  had 
become  zealous  and  ellicient. 

Having  now  traced  the  causes  which  produced  the  reformation, 
and  having  seen  it  established  in  the  kingdom,  it  becomes  our  next 
duty  to  inquire  how  far  the  actions  of  Proiestanis  correspond  with 
their  perijetaal  boast  of  being  the  most  tolerant  and  liberty-loving 
people  in  the  world.  The  very  lirst  act  of  tiie  reformers  was  a 
virtual  abandonment  of  a  great  national  principle.  "  Hitherto," 
says  Dr.  Lingard,*  speaking  of  Edward's  coronation,  ".it  had  been 
the  custom  for  the  archbishop,  firsL  to  receive  the  king's  oaih  to  pre- 
serve the  liberties  of  the  reahn,  and  then  to  ask  the  people  if  they 
were  willing  to  accept  him,  aiid  obey  him  as  their  liege  lord.  Now 
the  order  was  inverted :  and  not  only  did  the  address  to  the  people 
precede  the  oath  of  the  king,  but  in  that  very  address  they  were 
reminded,  that  he  held  his  crown  by  descent,  and  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  submit  to  his  rule.  '  Sirs,'  said  the  nietropolitan,  '  I  here 
present  king  Edward,  rightfid  and  undoubted  inheritor,  by  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  to  the  royal  dignity  and  crown  imperial  of  this 
realm,  whose  consecration,  )nunction,  ond  coron.ttion,  is  appointed 
by  all  the  nobles  and  peers  of  the  land  to  be  this  day.  Will  ye 
serve  at  this  time,  and  give  your  good  wills  and  assents  to  the  same 
consccraiion,  inunction,  and  coronation,  as  by  your  duty  of  alle- 
giance ye  be  bound  to  do?'  AVhen  the  acclamations  of  the  specta- 
tors had  subsided,  the  young  Edward  took  the  accustomed  oath, 
first  on  the  sacrament,  and  then  on  the  book  of  the  gospels.  He 
was  next  anointed  after  the  ancient  form  :  the  protector  and  the 
archbisiiop  placed  on  his  head  successively  three  crowns,  emblematic 
of  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland  ;  and  the 
lords  and  prelates  first  did  homage  two  by  two,  and  then  in  a  body 
promised  fo;dty  on  their  knees.  Instead  of  a  sermon,  Cranmer  pro- 
nounced a  short  address  to  the  new  sovereign,  telling  him,  that  the 
promises  whic!»  he  had  just  made,  could  not  affect  his  right  to  sway 
the  sceptre  of  his  dominions.  That  right  he,  like  his  predecessors, 
had  derived  from  God :  whence  it  followed,  that  neither  the  bishop 
of  Home,  nor  any'other  bishop,  could  impose  conditions  on  him  at  his 
coronation,  nor  pretend  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown  on  the  plea  that 
he  had  broken  his  coronation  oath.  Yet  these  solemn  rites  served 
to  admonish  him  of  his  duties,  which  were,  '  as  God's  vice«>,erent  and 
Christ's  vicar,  to  see  that  God  be  worshipped,  and  idolatry  be 
destroyed  ;  that  the  tyranny  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  be  banished,  and 
images  be  removed;  to  reward  virtue,  and  revenge  vice ;  to  justify 
the  innocent,  and  relieve  the  poor;  to  repress  violence,  and  execute 
justice.  Let  him  do  this,  and  he  would  become  a  second  Josias, 
whose  fame  would  remain  to  the  end  of  days.'  " 

By  the  way,  his  sacred  majesty  was  nine  years  of  age,  and  the 
historian  adds,  "  The  ceremony  was  concluded  with  a  solemn  HIGH 
MASS,  sung  by  the  archbishop  !  If 

*  History  of  England,  vol.  vii.  p.  9. 

t  Subsec[uently  the  reformers  com]:)iled  a  book  of  common  prayer.  "The  prin- 
ciple differences,"  says  Dr.  Lingard,  "  between  this  and  the  present  book  of 
common  prayer,  are  to  be  found  in  the  prayer  of  consecration  (it  contained,  in 
imitation  of  all  the  ancient  liturgies,  these  words  :  *  Hear  us,  we  beseeche  thee, 
and  with  thy  holy  spirite  andworde  vouchsafe  tobl  x  esse  and  sancti  x  fie  these 
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His  little  highness  soon  began  to  show  his  zeal  for  the  uew  church, 
by  burning  some  poor  devils  that  dissented  from  it;  and  in  the 
Reformatio  Legtim  Ecclesiasticorum,  we  find  the  principle  of  reli- 
gious persecution  fully  recognised.  In  this  code,  excommunication 
is  said  to  cut  off  the  offender  from  the  society  of  the  faithful,  the 
protection  of  God,  and  the  expectation  of  future  happiness,  and 
therefore  consigns  him  over  to  everlasting  punishment,  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  devil.  It  was  under  Elizabeth,  however,  that  the 
reformers  showed  the  estimation  in  which  they  held  civil  liberty  and 
individual  opinion.  The  Inquisition  was  now  first  introduced  into 
England,  under  the  title  of  High  Commission  Court;*  and,  what  stili 
casts  a  greater  stigma  on  the  reign  of  the  "  virgin  queen,"  was  the 
use  of  TORTURE — a  mode  of  punishment  unknown  to  our  ancestors,! 
while  presumption  was  allowed  to  supply  the  place  of  evidence. 

The  Catholics  are  reproached  with  intolerance  and  cruelty ! 
Hare  the  Protestants  been  more  liberal  or  humane  ?  Mary's  coun- 
sellors hanged  and  burned,  but  Elizabeth's  government  refined  upon 
the  system  of  the  preceding  reign  ;  they  emulated  the  conduct  of  the 
worst  barbarians ;  and  that  man  must  have  the  heart  of  a  savage, 
who  does  not  pity  the  victims  of  Elizabeth's  execrable  penal  laws. 
Twelve  hundred  English  Catholics,  at  least,  perished  in  this  hor- 
rible persecution  ;  and,  of  the^e,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
were  priests,  whose  only  crime  was  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  func- 


thy  gifts  and  creatures  of  bread  and  wyne,  that  tliey  may  be  unto  us  the  bodie 
and  blood  of  thy  most  derely  beloved  sonne)',  the  unctions  in  baptism  and  con- 
firmation, the  sign  of  the  cross  in  matrimony,  the  anointing  of  the  sick,  and 
prayer  for  the  dead.  The  rubric  also,  in  the  communion  service,  ordered  that 
tlie  bread  should  be  unleavened,  that  the  communicant  should  receive  at  the 
hand  of  the  priest  with  the  mouth,  and  that  one  individual  at  least  in  each  fa- 
mily should  communicate  every  Sunday  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  pay  his  share 
of  the  expense." 

*  See  Ryraer,  Strype,  Hume,  Lingard,  &c.  &c. 

t  Sir  John  Fortescue,  chancellor  and  chief  justice  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI., 
addressing  the  king,  his  former  pupil,  says,  "  The  common  law  knew  of  no 
such  engine  of  power  as  the  rack  or  torture,  to  furnish  the  crown  with  evidence 
out  of  the  prisoner's  mouth  against  himself  or  other  people."  This,  therefore,  does 
not  belong  to  Catholic  times. — See  Fortescue  de  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae,  and 
Foster's  Crown  Law,  p.  224. — Lord  Coke  also  says,  that  it  was  "  directly  against 
law  ;"  (3rd  Institute;)  and  the  Judges  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. unanimously  de- 
clared it  to  be  so.  Lord  Burleigh,  in  his  Execution  of  Justice,  defends  the  prac- 
tice, but  says,  that  "  The  wardens,  whose  office  and  art  it  is  to  handle  the  rack, 
were  specially  charged  to  use  it  in  a  charitable  manner."  Campian,  however, 
when  brought  to  trial,  required  assistance  to  enable  him  to  raise  up  his  dislo- 
cated right  arm  when  he  pleaded  not  guilty.  See  his  trial,  and  remark,  that  the 
torture  was  applied  not  only  before  conviction,  but  often  long  before  trial,  and 
also  without  bringing  the  sufferer  to  any  trial,  whilst  our  laws  deem  all  persons 
so  situated  innocent :  thus  using  it  as  a  means  of  extorting  answers  to  be  turned 
into  accusations  "  against  themselves  or  other  people."  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  a  person  called  Norton  had  a  regular  appointment  under  government, 
by  the  name  of  Rarkmaster.  See  manuscript  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 
Privy  councillors  attended  and  directed  its  use,  and  were  also  regularly  deputed 
to  attend  the  execution  of  priests  and  other  Cadiolics,  who  were  often  quartered 
alive.  Daniel  Barbaro,  in  the  report  he  makes  to  the  Senate  of  Venice,  on  his 
return  from  his  embassy  to  Edward  VII.,  in  1551,  states,  also,  that  in  England 
torture  is  illegal. — See  Lansdowne  Manuscripts. 
VOL.  I.  2    P 
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tiotis.  On  these  unfortunate  divines  fell  the  heavy  vengeance  of 
the  Protestants  :  they  were  nearly  all  first  tortured,*  then  hang;ed, 
and  emboweled  before  life  had  been  extinguished,  sometimes  before 
they  had  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  speech.  Among  these,  was 
Father  Campion,  who  wrote  a  sort  of  History  of  Ireland  ;  and  the 
amiable  Father  Southwell,  a  man  who  must  have  escaped  the  fangs 
of  the  tyrants,  had  they  any  feelings  of  reverence  for  virtue,  or 
admiration  for  decidedly  the  sweetest  poet  of  the  age.  His  merits 
have  at  length  caused  even  Protestants  to  do  him  justice.  Mr.  Ellis 
has  rescued  some  of  his  minor  pieces  from  oblivion ;  and  a  writer  in 
the  Retrospective  Review  has  done  justice  to  his  genius,  and  stigtna- 
tized  his  persecutors.  A  Protestant  bookseller,  not  long  since,  re- 
published his  "  Tears  of  Mary  Magdalen.'' 

But  did  the  persecution  cease  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth  ?  Alas  ! 
no  ;  nor  has  it  yet  subsided.  Protestant  intolerance  is  yet  the  dis- 
grace of  England,  and  Catholic  disabilies  her  greatest  reproach. 
Yet  "  it  is," -to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Milner,  "  carefully  concealed 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  that  Catholics  have  suffered  per- 
secution in  this  very  country  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  they  have 
inflicted  it ;  and  that  even  the  various  sects  of  Protestants  have 
persecuted  each  other  on  account  of  their  religious  difterences,  to 
the  extremity  of  death."     And,  he  very  properly  adds,  *'  1  complain 

*  The  following  were  the  kinds  of  torture  chiefly  employed  in  the  Tower : 

P.  The  rack  was  a  large  open  frame  of  oak,  raised  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  prisoner  was  laid  under  it,  on  his  back,  on  the  floor :  his  wrists 
and  ankles  were  attached  by  cords  to  two  rollers  at  the  ends  of  the  frame  :  these 
were  moved  by  levers  in  opposite  directions,  till  the  body  rose  to  a  level  with 
the  frame.  Questions  were  then  put  j  and,  if  the  answers  did  not  prove  satis- 
factory, the.  sutferer  was  stretched  more  and  more  till  the  bones  started  from  their 
sockets. 

2°.  The  scavenger's  daughter  was  a  broad  hoop  of  iron,  so  called,  consisting 
of  two  parts,  fastened  to  each  other  by  a  hinge.  The  prisoner  was  made  to 
kneel  on  the  pavement,  and  to  contract  himself  into  as  small  a  compass  as  he 
could.  Then  the  executioner,  kneeling  on  his  shoulders,  and  having  introduced 
the  hoop  under  his  legs,  compressed  the  victim  close  together,  till  he  was  able  to 
fasten  the  extremities  over  the  small  of  his  back.  The  time  allotted  to  this  kind 
of  torture  was  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  time  it  commonly  happened, 
that,  from  excess  of  compression,  the  blood  started  from  the  nostrils  ;  sometimes, 
it  was  believed,  from  the  extremities  of  the  hands  and  feet.     See  Bartoli,  250. 

3°.  Iron  gauntlets,  which  could  be  contracted  by  tlie  aid  of  a  screw.  They 
served  to  compress  the  wrists,  and  to  suspend  the  prisoner  in  the  air,  from  two 
distant  points  of  a  beam.  He  was  placed  on  three  pieces  of  wood,  piled  one  on 
the  other,  vv^hich,  when  his  hands  had  been  made  fast,  were  successively  with- 
drawn from  under  his  feet.  "  I  felt,"  says  F.  Gerard,  one  of  the  sufferers,  "  the 
chief  pain  in  my  breast,  belly,  arms,  and  hands.  I  thought  that  all  the  blood  in 
my  body  had  run  into  my  arms,  and  began  to  hurst  out  at  my  finger  ends.  This 
was  a  mistake ;  but  the  arms  swelled  till  the  gauntlets  were  buried  within  the 
flesh.  After  being  thus  suspended  an  hour,  I  fainted :  and  when  I  came  to  my- 
self, I  found  the  executioners  supporting  me  in  their  arms:  they  replaced  the 
pieces  of  wood  under  my  feet ;  but  as  soon  as  I  was  recovered,  removed  them 
again.  Thus  I  continued  hanging  for  the  space  of  five  hours,  during  which  I 
fainted  eight  or  nine  times."    Apud  Bartoli,  418. 

4°.  A  fourth  kind  of  torture  was  a  cell  called  "  little  ease."  It  was  of  so 
small  dimensions,  and  so  constructed,  that  the  prisoner  could  neither  stand, 
walk,  sit,  or  lie  in  it  at  full  length.  He  was  compelled  to  draw  himself  up  in  a 
squatting  posture,  and  so  remained  during  several  days. 
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much  more  of  the  information  that  is  withheld  from  the  public,  than 
of  that  which  is  communicated  to  it,  even  through  a  false  and  mag- 
nifying medium.  For,  if  they  knew  the  whole  truth, — I  mean  the 
violence  that  has  been  exercised  on  both  sides,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  excite  their  indignation  exclusively  against  one  |)arty  ;  and  the 
most  prejudiced  and  inveterate  persons  would  be  obliged  to  enter 
into  those  terms  of  mutual  forgiveness,  which  the  Catholics  do  and 
must  so  sincerely  wish  to  see  established  ;  for  the  most  avaricious 
creditor  is  forced  to  cancel  his  bond,  when  he  finds  that  his  debtor 
has  a  legal  demand  upon  him  to  the  full  amount  of  it." 

If  any  good  has  resulted  from  the  Protestant  reformation,  the 
advancement  of  civil  liberty  is  not  one  of  them.  "  1  will  show," 
says  Mr.  Howard,  '*  by  numerous  and  illustrious  examples,  chiefly 
taken  from  Protestant  historians,  that  there  is  no  country  that  either 
does  now  or  has  enjoyed  any  freedom,  that  has  not  derived  it  from  a 
foundation  laid  in  Catholic  times.  As  for  our  own  constitution,  if 
we  extract  from  it  what  is  of  Catholic  origin,  we  shall  see  how  little 
remains  to  the  Protestants'*  share,  beyond  some  statutes  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  pre-existing  laws.*  As  Catholics,  vve  claim,  in 
England,  a  right  to  our  liberties  as  the  founders;  we  owe  to  our 
patriotic  and  most  popular  kings,  when  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
power,  the  establishment  of  our  municipal  laws  and  free  institutions. 
Alfred  organized  our  common  lav/,  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  subdi- 
vision, internal  polity,  and  jurisprudence  of  our  cou.'ities  ;  the  govern- 
ment of  those  is  nearly  republican,  and  forms  the  great  security  and 
bulwark  of  our  liberties  :  to  him  and  to  our  Saxon  ancestors  we  are 
indebted  for  that  admirable  system  of  election,!  of  requisition 
and  of  obligation  to  perform  gratuitously,  and  under  responsibility, 
such  offices  as   are  required  in  a  civilized   state   of  society.     By 

*  "  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  Petition  of  Riglit  and  Declaration  of 
Rights,  as  the  debates  of  the  limes  will  show,  are  nothing-  more  than  declaratory 
lavvs,  supporting  by  statute  that  which  was  before  the  known  law  of  the  realm. 
The  act  to  prevent  the  judges  being  removable  at  pleasure,  of  the  13th  of  Wm. 
III.,  was  certainly  a  very  great  good  then  obtained,  which  had  been  left  sliort  at 
the  revolution.  Counsel  allowed  in  cases  of  high  treason,  and  greater  decision 
as  to  the  rigiits  of  juries,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  principal  improvements  of  more 
modern  times.  I  admit  that  our  most  valuable  institutions  have  been  more  per- 
manently secured  by  the  revolution,  and  under  the  Protestant  government  of 
this  country,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  great  downfall  of  those  free  institutions, 
and  the  most  effectual  steps  taken  towards  arbitrarj^  sway,  were  also  made  since 
the  Protestant  religion  became  that  of  the  country.  When  it  is  affectedly  as- 
serted, that  danger  might  arise  to  our  constitutional  rights  by  the  admission  of 
Catholics  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  them,  I  would  ask  any  one,  what  steps  a  Ca- 
tholic could  take  against  our  liberties,  that  he  would  not  know  and  feel  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  the  institutions  of  his  Catholic  ancestors  ?  See  Black- 
stone's  beautiful  eulogium  on  our  ancient  constitution  and  municipal  laws,  vol. 
i.  c.  i.,  and  vol.  iii.  pp.  120  and  123;  and  Grey's  debates  on  the  Petition  of 
Right,  and  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  also  Coke's  Listitutes. — Fortescue  de  Laudibus 
Legimi  Anglic,  &c.  &c." 

t  "  It  win  be  recollected  that  even  the  sheriffs  and  the  justices  of  the  peace 
were  elected  by  the  freeholders,  as  the  coroner  now  is,  till  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  II. ;  and,  when  we  reflect  that  the  lords  lieirtenant  of  counties  formed 
no  part  of  the  constitution,  and  were  only  introduced  by  Edward  VI.,  we  may 
judge  how  much  more  democi-atic  our  internal  government  then  was." 
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their  judicious  foresight  and  generous  nurture,  the  seed  of  genuiae 
liberty  and  of  free  law  was  so  deeply  set  in  this  soil,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  barbarous  state  of  the  world,  the  conquests  of 
the  country  by  the  Danes  and  by  the  Normans,  and  our  civil 
wars  and  disputed  successions,  the  plant  could  never  be  entirely 
smothered  or  rooted  out,  but  ever  burst  forth,  in  calmer  times  ; 
and,  though  sometimes  cut  down,  and  often  stunted,  withstood  all 
storms,  and  grew  into  that  glorious  civic  oak,  which  now  protects 
and  shadows  the  Protestants  of  this  country. 

"  Three  centuries  later  than  Alfred,  our  barons,  with  all  ranks  of 
the  people,  headed  by  Archbishop  Laugton  and  the  clergy,  compelled 
King  John,  though  supported  by  the  Pope  of  that  day,  to  confirm 
those  ancient  laws  and  rights,  and  sign  the  great  charter.*  They 
stood  to  it  afterwards,  notwithstanding  the  devastation  of  the  whole 
country,  the  blood  that  was  shed,  and  the  tortures  that  were 
inflicted  by  the  foreign  mercenaries  introduced  by  the  king,  till  they 
were  reduced  to  the  desperate  remedy  of  calling  in  the  French  ;  but 
this,  by  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  concessions  of  his  successor, 
was  fortunately  never  carried  into  full  effect. — Had  these  Catholics 
no  feeling  for  civil  liberty  ?  did  they  not  know  how  to  distinguish 
between  the  tenets  and  duties  of  their  religion,  and  the  arrogant  pre- 
tensions of  Innocent  III?t  Do  not  our  hearts  beat  high,  and  join 
with  those  men  in  their  shouts  of  exultation  on  the  plains  of  Runne- 
mede  ?  Yet  were  they  to  return  to  life,  that  exultation  would  now 
give  way  to  the  forlorn  feelings  of  the  proscribed.:^" 

And  in  his  excellent  pamphlet  he  demonstrates,  from  historical 
facts,  the  truth  of  the  opinions  we  have  published  within  these  two 
months,  "  When  we  look,"  says  he,  "  to  the  history  of  other 
countries,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  the  power  of  sovereigns 
was  more  circumscribed  throughout  Europe  before  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, than  it  has  been  since  the  reformation  ;  and  this,  at  least, 
proves  that  the  love  of  civil  liberty  was  not  particularly  infused  by 
the  change  of  religion." 

*  "  By  the  most  tenacious  perseverance,  this  famous  record  of  our  liberties, 
aided  by  every  sacred  rite  that  could  be  devised  to  give  it  force,  permanence,  and 
respect,  was  confirmed  in  thirty-two  different  Parliaments,  from  anno  1215  to 
1300. — See  Coke,  Hume,  Blackstone,  &c." 

f  "It  is  singular  that  though  all  the  writers  of  the  time  belonged  to  the  clergy, 
not  one  word  of  approbation  is  given  either  to  King  John  or  the  Pope  by  any  of 
them,  notwithstanding  his  alliance  with  the  holy  see." 

I  "In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (1366),  Urban  V.  demanded  the  arrears  of  the 
sum  granted  by  King  John  to  the  Pope  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  held  the 
crown  in  fealty  of  the  holy  see.  The  king  referred  the  subject  to  Parliament, 
and  the  prelates  having,  by  permission,  consulted  in  private,  returned  for  an- 
swer, *  That  neither  King  John,  nor  any  other  person,  could  subject  the  king- 
dom to  another  power,  without  the  consent  of  the  nation.'  This  was  readily 
adopted  by  the  king,  the  temporal  lords,  and  the  commons,  and  the  question 
was  settled  for  ever. — See  Parliamentary  Rolls,  11,  289,  295;  and  Parliamen- 
tary History." 
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My  dear  Mr,  Editor, — In  this  page  you  behold  me  at  work 
again.  It  is  strange  that  my  own  feelings,  at  the  present  moment, 
have  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind  the  truth  of  an  observation, 
that  I  have  heard  some  person  make  with  regard  to  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. Some  of  those  homebred  calumniators,  that  are  to  be  met  with 
in  every  mixed  company,  had  been  abusing  my  poor  countrymen,  and 
charging  them  with  every  imperfection  under  Heaven,  more  parti- 
cularly with  the  sin  of  idleness: — "  They  are  idly  given,"  said  the 
person  alluded  to.  But,  why  should  they  be  industrious  ?  They  have 
no  encouragement, — no  motive!"  80  has  it  been  hitherto  with  your 
friend  Fegan.  I  was  a  mere  literary  drone;  my  great  powers — my 
vast  intellectual  stores,  were  running  to  waste,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  my  laboured  philological  work  (which  I  intended  leaving  in 
MS.  for  posterity),  I  would  have  passed  away  from  life  without 
achieving  any  thing  worthy  of  note.  Your  publisher,  however, 
has  given  me  a  motive  for  labour — an  excitement  to  industry ;  the 
roused  giant  puts  forth  his  strength;  —  the  literary  leviathan  is 
afloat  in  his  own  proper  element;  and — the  world  shall  wonder  at 
the  result!!  "  Fifteen  guineas  a  sheet!"  said  Mrs,  Fegan;  "  think 
of  the  matter,  my  dear  Frank  !  It  would  defray  the  extra  expense  of 
a  summer's  lodging  at  Dunleary  !" — "  By  the  powers !"  said  I, 
"  Mrs.  Fegan,  you  are  right !"  and  to  vs^ork  I  went. 

Before  this  reaches  you,  our  glorious  little  agitator,  Shiel,  wilt 
know  his  doom.  At  the  present  moment,  when  ev6;ry  thing  is  unset- 
tled, he  stands,  calm  and  determined,  prepared  to  meet  the  worst. 
Persecution  may  add  to  his  well-earned  popularity;  but  God  defend 
him  from  the  fate  of  Hugh  Fitzpatrick,  and  of  John  Magee.  Some 
of  his  enemies  are  busy  in  anticipating  an  exhibition  in  the  pillory,  or 
degradation  from  his  rank  as  a  barrister:  in  both  these  points  I  trust 
they  will  be  disap-poiH/-ed.  The  public,  or  the  reading  portion  of 
the  people,  literally  idolize  him ; — I  don't  speak  of  the  mere  mob  : 
they,  in  truth,  hardly  know  him  (except  by  name),  for  he  has  scorned 
to  court  them.  In  a  late  number,  you  speak  of  Shiel  as  compared 
with  Curran.  I,  for  one,  love  the  memory,  and  admire  the  splendid 
remains  ofthat  great  genius;  but,  at  Shiel'sage,  whathad  he  achieved? 
Think  of  the  variety  of  the  topics  touched  on  by  the  latter;  bear  in 
recollection  thefrequency  of  his  exhibitions,  and  then  draw  a  parallel. 
He  is,  in  reality,  an  extraordinary  being;  his  pen  has  enriched  the 
dramatic  literature  of  our  times,  and  his  eloquence  has  shed  a  sort  of 
melancholy  brilliancy  around  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  country.  He 
appears  to  have  embraced  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  with  a  species 
of  desperate  enthusiasm  ; — he  stands,  at  this  moment,  before  the 
world  as  a  living  reproach.  On  the  insane  and  abominable  system 
that  degrades  the  millions  of  Ireland,  we  hear  him — we  view  him — 
we  catch  his  "thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn;""  and 
the  reflection  comes — it  must  come,  that,  to  brand  a  creature,  so 
gifted,  with  aught  of  inferiority, — to  say  that  such  a  man  is  unfitted 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  free  citizen,  is,  to  speak  in  the  mildest 
manner  of  it,  a  libel  on  the  character  of  the  age,  and  an  insult  to 
common  sense. 
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The  saints  of  Kildare  Place  have  liad  their  annual  meeting.  Of 
their  report  I  cannot  speak,  because  I  scorned  to  read  it;  and  why? 
Actually  from  a  strong  belief  of  these  reports  containing,  in  general, 
any  thing  but  the  truth.  I  place  no  reliance  whatever  on  their  state- 
ments or  their  calculations.  This  opinion  of  mine  is  not  founded  upon 
a  mere  idle  prejudice, — it  comes  from  roy  recollection  of  some  of  their 
former  transactions.  The  speeches,  however,  were  of  the  usual 
length,  and,  as  usual,  characterized  by  bigotry,  calumny,  and  false- 
hood. Good  heavens !  what  a  farce  it  is,  to  behold  these  saintly 
ones  affecting  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  Irish  people,  vt'hile,  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  they  stand  forth  to  "  filch"  from  them  that 
which  is  the  most  precious  of  all  things  in  life, — I  mean  their  "  good 
name."  No,  my  dear  editor !  never  be  weak  enough  to  let  one  of 
these  specious  hyper-philantrophists  impose  on  -you  ;  they  do  not  Hke 
the  Irish  pea j:) Is: — tltey  do  not  love  their  country  ; — they  detest  the  old 
religion  of  the  land  ;  and  they  detest  the  people,  because  they  appear 
attached  to  this  religion.  Their  country  is  their  gloomy  meeting- 
house, and  their  feelings  of  kindness  are  confined  to  those  who  fre- 
quent it.  A  wool-brain'd  being,  a  Captain  Connolly,  alias  Packen- 
ham,  a  sprig  of  nobility  by  the  way,  piously  condescended  to  expose 
himself  at  this  meeting.  After  repeatedly  exhibiting  what  he  called 
his  "  moral  standard,^'  he  proceeded  in  sober  serionsne.>s  to  trace 
the  deterioration  of  character,  which,  he  says,  the  butter  of  Ireland 
has  recently  sustained, — to  what?  Could  you  guess  it  ?  Why,  verily, 
to  the  influence  of  Popery  ! !  Butter  and  Popery!  Churning  and 
Catholicity  !  Dairy- maids  and  Divinity  !  Lord  !  what  an  incongru- 
ous combination.  1  would  not  quarrel,  however,  with  this  doughty 
captain,  for  being  merely  silly  !  that  is  the  fault  of  the  creature's 
head !  but  the  stuff  that  followed  this  buttermilk  episode  showed 
the  bitterness  of  the  heart.  In  one  sweeping  sentence  he  describes 
his  countrymen  as  a  bruta],  immoral,  and  degraded  race, — the  most 
immoral  and  degraded  race  in  existence  ! !  Oh  !  my  good  captain  ! 
could  your  sire,  Admiral  Packenham,  only  speak  out,  he  would  have 
told  you,  that  it  was  to  this  immoral  and  degraded  set  of  men  he 
owed  his  rank  and  his  fortime  1  It  was  a  portion  of  this  degraded 
race  that  guided  his  ship  through  and  through  the  French  line,  in  (I 
believe)  the  year  1794  !  Let  not  these  personages,  however  easy  and 
impudent,  as  they  are,  be  mistaken;  tlie  terms,  ignorance,  and  bru- 
tality, and  darkness,  when  introduced  by  them,  are  not  to  be  taken  in 
their  ordinary  acceptation, — they  are,  literally,  what  I  call  sanctified 
slang.  These  "  serious  people/'  my  dear  editor,  would  mark  even 
you  down  as  a  "  poor  benighted  creature,"  because  you  chanced  to 
be  unacquainted  with  their  holy  technicalities  !  If  you  happen  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  *'  regeneration," — if  you  are  not  deep  in  the 
puzzling  doctrine  of  "  election  and  reprobation,"  you  know  nothing. 
They  have  marked  out  a  little  corner  of  the  spiritual  world  for  them- 
selves,— a  sunny  spot, — a  Goshen,  and,  beyond  the  liiie  of  demarca- 
tion which  they  have  drawn,  there  all  is  hortible;  "  an  howhng  wil- 
derness,"— a  place  of  desolation  !  ! 

This  impudent  and  ridiculous  cant  brought  to  my  recollection  a 
story  that  is,  at  least,  one  hundred  years  old, — a  story  that  you  must 
often  have  heard  : — A  Greenland  chieftain  once  visited  London ;  he 
was  a  lion  for  the  time,  and  was  run  after,  and  courted,  and  stared  at, 
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and  entertained.  He  returned,  at  last,  to  his  native  land.  He  de- 
scribed what  ho  had  seen  :  the  splendour  of  the  modern  Babylon  ;  the 
palaces  he  had  entered,  and  the  feasts  that  he  had  shared  ; — but  he 
concluded  by  saying,  that,  amidst  all  this  luxury,  the  Londoners  had 
never  tasted  blubber!  "  Poor  creatures!"  cried  the  Green  1  an  ders  ; 
"  wretched  beings  !  how  can  they  exist  without  blubber!"  In  this 
way  do  the  saints  decide  on  the  character  of  others. 

You  have  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Association,  with 
regard  to  the  expulsion  of  Cobbetfs  Register; — you  have,  no  doubt, 
read  them  as  I  have  done,  "  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger."  Where? 
where  is  public  consistency  ?  Where  is  prudence?  Where  is  com- 
mon sense  ?  Not  to  be  found,  certainly,  in  the  majority  of  public  as- 
semblies. O'Connell's  heart  was  bent  upon  carrying  this  silly  ques- 
tion ;  and,  in  every  meeting  of  Catholics,  he  is  sure  to  carry  any 
question.  But,  indeed,  he  ought  to  have  left  this  mischievous  motion 
in  the  hands  of  the  person  with  whom  it  originated,  and  under  whose 
management  it  would  have  died  quietly.  By  the  way,  it  were  to  be 
wished,  that  the  same  anxiety  had  been  shown  about  poor  Bric's  life, 
that  is  now  evinced  with  regard  to  his  memory.  The  leader  has,  in 
this  transaction,  given  a  proof,  if  any  fresh  proof  were  wanted,  of  his 
utter  unfitaess  for  the  station  that  he  has  assumed  in  the  direction  of 
Catholic  aftairs.  He  is  a  poiver fid  partisan — an  rndefatig able  pro- 
moter of  local  excitement ;  but  he  is  not,  bjj  any  means,  th&  person  to  be 
entrusted  ivith  the  management  of  a  great  national  question.  The 
grasp  of  his  intellect  is  (notwithstanding  the  possession  of  positive 
talent)  too  narrow  ; — his  feelings,  like  the  feelings  of  ordinary  men, 
are  too  easily  wrought  upon.  Soothed,  elated,  or  irritated,  by  passing 
trifles,  he  allows  self,  and  the  ideas  connected  with  self,  to  mingle 
too  deeply  with  the  principles  and  feelings  that  ought  to  actuate  him, 
in  his  public  capacity,  as  the  chosen  advocate  of  a  nation.  Mr. 
O'Connell  might,  with  good  reason,  feel  angry  and  disgusted  at  the 
tone  of  heartless  ferocity  assumed  by  the  old  bone-grubber,  in  speak- 
ing of  his  friend.  He  might  quarrel  with  Cobbett,  and  cease  to  read 
his  Register,  but  what  right  had  Mr.  O'Connell  to  involve  the  whole 
Catholic  body  in  the  quarrel  ?  What  right  had  he  to  insist  on  their 
adopting  all  his  likings  or  aversions.  1  know  that,  even  these  calm 
observations,  coming  as  they  do  from  a  friend,  will  be  displeasing  and 
unpalatable;  for,  let  him  say  what  he  will,  he  is  not  the  man  that  can 
bear  censure,  take  advice,  or  endure  opposition.  His  motto  is,  **  He 
that  is  not  for  me  (through  thick  and  thin),  is  against  me."  He  and 
his  knot  of  follov/ers  are  too  ready  to  hunt  down  any  one  who  dares  to 
differ  with  them  even  on  minor  points.  But  Frank  Fegan's  hands  will 
not  be  bound  up:  he  will  boldly  advocate  the  cause  of  his  country 
and  his  countrymen  ;  but  he  will  not  bind  himself  to  any  peculiar 
point,  or  subscribe  to  the  political  creed  or  the  temporary  vagaries 
of  any  man,  or  set  of  men.  Where  the  association  has  a  regularly 
pensioned  servant  or  agent  writing  for  them, — such,  for  instance,  as 
Eneas  M'Donnell,  they  have  a  right  to  insist  on  his  publishing 
nothing  that  they  could  disapprove  of.  But  what  right  have  they  to 
control  Cobbett,  or  the  Morning  Herald,  or  the  Times,  or  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle.  The  papers  in  question  owe  but  little  to  the  Catholics  ; 
the  obligation,  in  fact,  is  entirely  on  the  other  side.  Yet  Cobbett  and 
others,  forsooth,  must  measure  their  expressions,  or  the  "  leaders" 
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will  become  pettish.  This  is  the  extreme  of  political  silliness.  Lot 
the  Catholics  take  the  advice  of  a  well-wisher  ;  let  them  be  thankful 
when  an  English  journal  gives  them  a  good  word  ;  and  be  good-tem- 
pered and  patient,  when  they  meet  with  any  thing  of  the  contrary  de- 
scription :  the  latter  may  often  proceed  from  ignorance  or  mistake,  but 
it  should  never  be  made  the  ground  of  a  quarrel. 

The  dinner  given  to  Dav/son,  of  Louth,  by  the  friends  of  freedom, 
was  a  cheering  and  splendid  thing  ;  the  viands  and  the  speeches  were 
all  of  the  first  order.  To  be  serious,  however,  I  do  like  these  direct 
manifestations  of  public  feeling  iu  favour  of  those  individuals, 
who  have  little  else  beyond  their  innate  love  of  what  is  right, 
to  support  them  in  their  struggle  with  rank,  wealth,  corruption,  and 
bigotry. 

You  have  heard  of  the  almost  scmguinary  affair  between  Mr.  She- 
riff Yates  and  Mr.  £x-perpetual  Sub-Sheriti  Mansfield.  The  quarrel, 
when  announced,  produced  a  most  awful  sensation  ;  but,  after  all,  the 
pluck  shown  by  the  quarrelling  parties  was,  as  Mathev/s  would  say, 
"  awful  small."  Each  of  the  great  functionaries  seemed  to  be  play- 
ing the  part  of  the  countryman  in  the  fair,  crying,  "  Who'll  com?, 
honid  me  !  who'll  hould  me  V  Tiieir  mutual  friends  were  apprized 
of  their  deadly  object — their  ladies  were  alarmed,  and  all  the  police 
had  a  day's  notice  of  contemplated  bloodshed. 

The  English  periodicals  forFeljruary  are  rather  entertaining,  parti- 
cularly the  old  and  new  Monthly ;  the  Monthly  Ileviezv,  I  perceive, 
has  got  into  the  hands  of  an  Irishman — of  an  Irishman,  who  is  equal 
to  the  task  of  conducting  it.  A  new  organ  of  bigotry  has  been 
started  in  Dublin — a  saintly  magazine;  \Vestley  and  Tyrrell  are  the 
publishers.     I  have  as  yet  only  seen  the  table  of  contents. 

In  the  musical  way,  things  are  going  altogether  to  the  devil.  The 
success  of  "  Buy  a  Broom,"  and  '•  The  Lover's  Mistake,"  has 
drawn  forth  from  their  hiding-places  crowds  of  candidates  for  lyri- 
cal celebrity  ;  where  will  this  nonsense  end  ?  Creatures,  who  cannot 
write  half  a  page  of  enciurable  verse  (I  don't  say  poetry),  are  dabs  at 
a  song.  I  have  been  looking  through  the  music  shops,  and  what  do 
I  see — 

"  Hurra!  for  the  Emerald  Isle."— By  Butler  Danvcis,  Esq. 

'<  Be  wise,  and  never  take  a  WifeJ"— Ditto,        ditto. 

"  Woman,  with  three  times  three,  in  a  bumper." Empson,  Esq. 

— With  shoals  of  sing-song  nonsense,  by  T.  H.  Bayky,  Esq.  and  P.  J,  Hodg- 
son, Esq. 

"Now,  who,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  ever  heard  of  any  of  these  good 
folks  before?  If  any  of  them  possessed  talent,  they  have  concealed 
it  with  most  miraculous  address.  I've  a  huge  mind  to  beat  out 
"  Buy  a  Broom,"  by  another  cry  that  annoys  me  here — I  mean  the 
cry  of  "  Black  Turf."  Your  Cockney  readers,  and  your  publisher, 
will  allow  me  to  sound  it  tuff: 

Oh !  who  hasn't  heard  of  the  peat 

That  the  ragged  ones  cry  through  the  street, 

In  basket  or  kish  ; 

Faith  it  makes  a  good  dish- 
It's  a  dish  that  the  wild  Irish  eat, 

It's  a  dish  that  the  wild  Irish  eat. 
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In  a  voice  that's  all  husky  and  gruft'. 

The  barrow-men  roar  out  "  Black  Tuff.'— -(turf.) 

But  twenty  a  penny. 

For  dinners,  too  many  ; 
For  me  just  the  half  is  enough— enough. 

For  me,  &c. 

— I've  been  interrupted  by  a  damned  good  friend,  whom  my  maid, 
Ann,  let  in  without  my  permission;  so  here  my  letter  must  end. 

I  have  this  moment  perused  a  rigniarole  scrap  of  Sir  H.  Lees,  in 
the  Saunders — he  says,  "  No  jury  can,  on  their  oaths,  accuse  Shiel 
of  sedition;"  this,  from  the  father  of  the  ascendancy-raen,  is  satis- 
factory. Your's,  as  usual, 

3Iou7it  Street,  Dublin.  Francis  Fegan. 


butler's  reminiscences.* 

Mr.  Charles  Butler,  the  Catholic  conveyancer  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  is  one  of  those  amiable  septuagenarians,  who  are  happily  well 
pleased  with  themselves,  and  who,  are  perhaps,  not  a  whit  too  well 
pleased  with  the  world,  whatever  their  good  nature  may  say  to  the 
contrary.  The  reminiscent — by  which  title  Mr.  Butler  designates 
himself  throughout  the  work  before  us,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
what  incessant  study  can  accomplish,  without  the  aid  of  any  consi" 
derable  quantum  of  talent;  and,  perhaps,  the  possession  of  greater 
abilities  could  not  have  made  him  more  useful  as  a  member  of  so- 
ciety, or  more  deservedly  esteemed  as  an  author.  The  English  Ros- 
cius  himself  was  not  fonder  of  giving  and  receiving  flattery.  "What  a 
commerce  was  his  whilst  he  got  and  he  gave."  Were  we  to  draw  our 
conclusion  solely  from  Mr.  Butler's  writings,  Ave  should,  inevitably, 
be  compelled  to  say,  that  he  dislikes  nothing  in  this  world  but  radi- 
calism and  Ireland.  Brougham  and  Eldon  are  alike  treated  to  a 
compliment;  while  the  Duke  of  Wellmgton,  as  in  duty  bound,  re- 
ceives a  large  portion  of  unmeaning  laudation.  Pitt  and  Fox  are  de- 
scribed as  entitled  to  equal  gratitude,  and,  in  short,  all  public  mea 
appear  to  be,  and  have  been,  favourites  with  our  "Reminiscent." 

Though  not  quite  as  old  as  our  author,  we  have  lived  long  enough, 
however,  in  society,  to  be  convinced  that  your  super-civil  gentleman 
is  not  always  sincere  ;  and  Mr.  Butler  himself,  we  suspect,  ought  to 
know,  before  this  time,  that  the  praises  of  a  general  panegyrist  are  not 
much  esteemed  by  any.  His  Reminiscences  betray  the  secret :  the 
counsellor  is  not  satisfied  with  the  return  he  has  received  for  his  stu- 
died commendations  ;  and,  perhaps,  with  an  excusable  vanity,  he 
prints  some  fulsome  letters  from  Dr.  Parr,  for  no  other  apparent  pur- 
pose than  to  show,  that  a  self-satisfied  pedagogue  preferred  the  "  Re- 
miniscent's"  talents  and  writings  to  those  of  Dr.  Milnerlf  He  has 
also,  lest  the  world  should  forget  his  merits,  taken  care  to  remind  us 


*  London,     Murray,     1822—7. 

X  "  Oh !  Mr.  Butler,"  says  the  doctor,  "  it  pains  me  to  associate  your  illus- 
trious NAME  with  that  ofMilner:'  Now  turn  to  Parr's  letter  to  Dr.  Milner,  and 
say,  whether  he  was  not  a  hypocrite. 

VOL.  I.  2  Q 
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of  his  literary  labours,  by  devoting  a  chapter  or  more  to  each  work  in 
the  volumes  before  us.     The  aged  love  to  talk  of  themselves. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  conductors  of  the  former  series  of  this 
publication  to  differ  with  Mr.  Butler,  or,  rather,  to  accuse  him  of  cer- 
tain omissions  in  his  epitome  of  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages  ;* 
but  let  not  the  Reminiscent,  or  his  friends,  suppose,  that  we  are 
therefore  angry  or  insensible  to  Mr.  Butler's  merits  as  an  author  or  a 
man.  We,  in  common  with  his  cotemporaries,  bearwilling  testimony 
to  his  amiable  manners  and  inoffensive  life  ;  and,  perhaps,  value  more 
highly  than  many  among  the  Catholic  body,  the  vast  utility  of  his  writ- 
ings. We  believe  that  his  religious  brethren  of  England  are  more  in- 
debted to  him  than  to  any  layman  living;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  his  different  and  numerous  publications  have  greatly  contributed  to 
disarm  the  prejudices  of  Protestants.  They  are  read,  we  know,  where 
no  other  Catholic  work  finds  admission ;  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  they  are  indebted  for  this  privilege  to  the  estimation  in  which 
the  author's  character  is  held,  and  the  excellent  style  of  controversy 
jn  which  they  are  all  written.  We  would,  in  preference  to  any  other 
in  the  English  language,  or  in  any  other  language,  put  his  "  Book  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  into  the  hands  of  Protestants.  It  is, 
decidedly,  Mr.  Butler's  ablest  production. 

Mr.  Butler,  with  the  exception  of  the  celebrated  jurisconsult, 
Jeremy  Bcntham,  is  the  most  vigorous  old  man  living.  At  Catholic 
meetings  he  is  to  be  seen  restless  and  active;  agood  joke  throws  him 
into  risible  convulsions;  and,  though  his  articulation  is  impaired,  he 
speaks  with  zeal,  and  with  somewhat  of  animation.  The  accusa 
tion  of  a  patriotic  "  counsellor"  not  long  since,  at  the  "  Crown  and 
Anchor,"  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  virtuous  indignation;  and  we  con- 
fess we  liked  him  the  better  for  the  good  solid  thump  he  gave  the 
table  opposite  the  accuser,  as  he  pronounced  the  word  "  false!" — 
The  look  and  language  of  hoary  wisdom  confounded  the  intemperate 
"  barrister,"  and  really,  however  pardonable,  we  thought  Mr.  13utler 
seemed  a  very  different  man  from  the  mild  Christian  controversialist, 
which  our  fancy  had  pictured  him.  On  that  day  we  thought  he  walked 
with  more  than  wonted  dignity  to  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Mr.  Butler  is,  and  M'e  lament  it,  the  worst  gossip  we  ever  listened 
to  ;  for,  though  a  public  man  for  more  than  half  a  century,  he  has 
given  us,  in  these  "  Reminiscences,''  very  few  anecdotes  of  his  cotem- 
poraries, and,  what  is  still  more  strange,  he  has  said  hardly  any  thing 
of  himself.  In  fact,  the  two  volumes  are  filled  with  essays — some 
very  interesting,  on  various  subjects,  and  with  very  modest  critiques 
on  his  own  works.  We  have  read  all  these,  but  confess  we  would 
have  been  much  more  pleased,  had  the  contents  of  the  work  corres- 
ponded with  its  title — had  the  "  Reminiscent"  let  us  a  little   more 


*  In  the  second  volume  of  the  Reminiscences,  he  has  alluded  to  his  life  of  Eras- 
mus ;  but  has  showni  no  disposition  to  atone  for  the  shameful  omission  we  pointed 
out — and  which  has  since  been  ably  pointed  out,  by  Mr.  Eneas  M'Doonell. 
Mr.  Butler's  antipathy  to  Ireland  is  singular;,  he  extends  it  to  Irishmen.  Grat- 
tan  he  ranks  only  in  the  secondary  class  of  orators  ;  and,  in  enumerating  the  liv- 
ing poets,  he  makes  no  mention  of  Moore !  Perhaps  this  was  from  want  of  poetical 
taste ;  and  he  has  evinced  how  deficient  he  is  in  that,  by  preferring  Scott  to 
Byron  •  Gray,  he  says,  is  a  greater  favourite  than  Goldsmith. 
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into  his  "  secrets."  He  has  left  us  completely  in  the  dark  respect- 
ing his  public  and  private  life  ;  and,  though  his  domestic  hearth  ought 
to  be  secret  from  incculsitive  intrusion,  we  should  like  to  get  a  peep  at 
the  happiness  that  ever  meets  him  at  home,  on  his  retiring  from  his 
chambers.  But,  as  we  have  no  right  to  this  gratification,  we  must  be 
content  with  the  intellectual  dishes  before  us,  and  we  invite  the  rea- 
der to  partake  of  the  feast,  assuring  him  that  he  shall  be  helped  to 
the  very  few  tit-bits  that  the  literary  table  of  the  "  Keminiscent"  can 
furnish. 

The  first  volume  appeared  in  1822,  and  the  second  has  only  just 
been  published.  In  the  former,  we  learn  that  the  "  Reminiscent"  is 
a  student  co7i  amove: 

"  It  is  pleasing  to  him  to  reflect,  that,  though  few  have  exceeded  him  in  the 
love  of  literature,  or  pursued  it  with  greater  delight,  it  never  seduced,  or  was 
suspected  by  his  professional  friends  of  seducing  him,  for  one  moment,  from  pro- 
fessional dut)^  M.  Teissier,  in  his  account  of  one  of  the  Yvench  jiirlscunsults,  no- 
ticed in  his  Eloges,  mentions,  that  '  he  was  so  absorbed  in  his  literary  pursuits, 
that  his  wife  was  frequently  obliged  to  drag  him  from  liis  library  to  his  bureau.' 
To  this  necessity,  the  loved  and  revered  person,  to  whom  the  Reminiscent  owes 
thirty-seven  years  of  happiness,  was  never  exposed. 

'f'  Very  early  rising, — a  systematic  division  of  his  time, — abstinence  from  all 
company,  and  from  all  diversions  not  likely  to  amuse  him  highly, — from  read- 
ing, writing,  or  even  thinking,  on  modern  party  politics, — and,  above  all,  never 
permitting  a  bit  or  scrap  of  time  to  be  unemployed, — have  supplied  him  with 
an  abundance  of  literary  hours.  His  literary  acquisitions  are  principally  owing 
to  the  rigid  observance  of  four  rules  : — to  direct  his  attention  to  one  literary  ob- 
ject only  at  a  time ; — to  read  the  best  book  upon  it,  consulting  others  as  little  as 
possible  ; — where  the  subject  was  contentious,  to  read  the  best  book  on  each 
side ; — to  find  out  men  of  information,  and,  w'iien  in  their  society,  to  listen,  not 
to  talk. 

"  The  pioduce  of  his  literary  labours  has  appeared  in  the  publications,  which 
these  pages,  opus  senile,  will  be  found  to  mention.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  him 
to  reflect,  that  none  of  his  writings  contain  a  single  line  of  personal  hostility  to 
any  one." 

At  an  early  age  he  evinced  a  passion  for  literature,  and  received 
the  rudiments  of  education  at  a  Catliolic  school,  which  then  existed, 
by  connivance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metiopolis;  after  which, 
he  went  to  Douay,  one  of  the  English  Catholic  seminaries  on  the 
Continent : 

"  The  design  of  all  these  institutions  was  to  educate,  for  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  a  succession  of  youths,  who  might  afterwards  be  sent  on  the  English  mis- 
sion. The  Catholic  gentry  availed  themselves  of  them  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  They  were  excellently  instructed  in  their  religion ;  the  classics  were 
well  taught,  but  the  main  object  of  them  being  to  form  members  for  the  church, 
they  were  not  calculated  to  qualify  tlie  scholars,  either  for  business,  the  learned 
professions,  or  the  higher  scenes  of  life.  Writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  were 
little  regarded  in  them ;  modern  history  was  scarcely  mentioned,  and  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  manners. 

"  I3ut  every  care  was  taken  to  form  the  infant  mind  to  religion  and  virtue:  the 
boys  were  secluded  from  the  world ;  every  thing  that  could  inflame  their  ima- 
gination or  passions  was  kept  at  a  distance ;  piety,  somewhat  of  the  ascetic  na- 
ture, was  inculcated ;  and  the  hopes  and  fears,  which  Christianity  presents,  were 
incessantly  held  in  their  view.  No  classic  author  was  put  into  their  hands,  from 
which  every  passage,  describing  scenes  of  love  or  gallantry,  or  tending,  even  in 
the  remotest  degree,  to  inspire  them,  had  not  been  obliterated.  How  this  was 
done,  may  be  seen  by  any  person,  who  will  inspect  father  Juvenci's  excellent 
editions  of  Horace  or  Juvenal.     Few  works  of  English  writers  were  permitted  to 
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be  read  j  none,  which  had  not  been  similarly  expurgated.  The  consequence  was, 
that  a  foreign  college  was  the  abode  of  innocence,  learning,  and  piety." 

The  following  is  one  of  those  mischievous  clap-traps  which  Mr. 
Butler  ought  to  be  above  resorting  to.  He  must  know  in  his  heart 
that  the  cooncluding  assertion  is  absolutely  false:  it  is  unworthy  of  a 
man  pretending  to  information  : 

"  It  should  be  mentioned,  that,  notwithstanding  their  exile  and  persecutions, 
the  hearts  of  the  English  scholars,  educated  in  these  foreign  colleges,  remained 
truly  English.  This  was  frequently  observed  by  those,  among  whom  they  were 
domiciliated.  During  the  war,  which  was  closed  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  every  vic- 
tory, vv'hich  the  English  gained  over  the  French,  was  a  triumph  to  the  English 
boys ;  their  superiors  were,  more  than  once,  admonished  by  the  magistrates  and 
their  friends,  not  to  make  their  joy  on  these  occasions  too  noisy.  The  salutary 
and  incontrovertible  truth,  that  one  Englishman  can,  any  day,  beat  two  French- 
men, was  as  firmly  believed,  and  as  ably  demonstrated,  at  Douay  and  St.  Omer's, 
as  it  could  be  at  Eton  or  Winchester." 

On  his  return  from  college,  the  inns  of  court  exclusively  occupied 
his  attention;  until  he  became,  we  believe,  one  of  the  most  expert 
conveyancers  in  England.  His  first  literary  essay  was  on  "  Houses 
of  Industry,"*  and  tlie  next,  on  "  Impressing  Seamen,"  in  which  he 
justifies  the  measure  on  the  principles  of  tiie  constitution.  Happy 
constitution !  He  also  became  editor  of  some  law  treatises,  and 
published  "  Horas  Juridical  Subserviae;"  which  was  followed  by 
"  Horse  Biblicze,"  and  a  "  History  of  the  German  Empire  :"  these 
all  evince  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  books.  But  his  best  known 
work  was,  "  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish 
Catholics."  His  Memoirs  of  Bosseiit,  Fenelon,  &c.  are  very  well  in 
their  way.  -  Following  these,  came  his  "  Reminiscences,"  which  was 
to  be  his  last;  but  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church  having  provoked 
him  to  a  contest,  he  again  appeared  in  print,  and,  certainly,  never 
with  greater  advantage:  his  "  Vindicatfon"  followed;  previous  to 
which,  he  favoured  us  with  the  life  of  Erasmus;  and,  witliin  the 
present  season,  with  one  of  the  volumes  before  us,  and  a  life  of 
Grotius,  to  which  we  shall  endeavour  shortly  to  do  justice.  Having 
now  laid  before  the  reader  all  the  particulars  which  Mr.  Butler  has 
chosen  to  reveal  of  himself,  we  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  extracts 
from  the  second  volume  of  Reminiscences,  the  author  having  trans- 
ported into  it  all  the  goo  1  things  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  first. 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Butler  says  : 

*  The  following  will  illustrate  all  we  have  recently  written  on  the  English  pea- 
santry. Then,  as  well  as  now,  the  "  informed"  part  of  the  public  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  the  state  of  the  English  poor: — "  The  success  of  the  plan," 
says  Mr.  Butler,  "  appeared  to  him  problematical ;  he  recollects  that  he  then 
began  to  entertain  an  opinion,  which  now  seems  general,  that,  in  the  whole 
system  of  the  poor  laws,  there  is  something  radically,  but  incurably  wrong.  A 
gentleman,  on  whose  authority  he  can  depend,  told  him,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  being  on 
a  visit  in  Essex,  descanted,  with  great  satisfaction,  on  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  on  the  comfortable  condition  of  the  poor.  His  host  let 
the  discourse  drop,  but  contrived  that,  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Pitt  should 
walk  into  the  adjoining  town  of  Halsted.  It  presented  a  spectacle  of  the  utmost 
poverty  and  wretchedness.  He  surveyed  it  for  some  time  in  wonder  and  silence, 
and  then  declared,  that  he  had  no  conception  that  England  presented,  in  any  part 
of  it,  such  a  scene :  he  made  a  liberal  donation  to  its  distressed  inhabitants,  and 
50on  afteiwards  brought  into  Parliament  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  poor." 
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"  On  one  occasion  he  desired  the  Reminiscent  to  attend  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring,  as  he  condescended  to  say,  on  Catholic  emancipation.  He  asked 
the  Reminiscent,  '  What  he  thought  was  the  best  ground  on  which  it  could  be 
advocated  ?'  The  Reminiscent  suggested  it  to  be,  that  •  it  is  both  unjust  and 
detrimental  to  the  state,  to  deprive  any  portion  of  its  subjects  of  their  civil  rights 
on  account  of  their  religious  principles,  if  these  are  not  inconsistent  with  moral 
or  civil  duty.' — *  No,  sir!'  Mr,  Fox  said,  with  great  animation,  *  that  is  not  the  best 
ground  ;  the  best  ground,  and  the  only  ground,  to  be  defended  in  all  points,  is, 
that  action,  not  principle,  is  the  object  of  law  and  legislation;  with  a  person's 
principles,  no  government  has  any  right  to  interfere.' — ''Am  I  then  to  under- 
stand,' said  the  Reminiscent,  wishing  to  bring  the  matter  at  once  to  issue,  by 
supposing  an  extreme  case, — 'that,  in  1713,  when  the  houses  of  Brunswick  and 
Stuart  were  equally  balanced,  a  person  publishing  a  book,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  house  of  Hanover  unlawfuUi/  possessed  the  British  throne,  and 
that  all  who  obeyed  the  reigning  prince  were  muralli/  criminal,  ought  not  to  be 
punished  by  law.' — *  Government,'  said  Mr.  Fox,  *  should  answer  the  book,  but 
should  not  set  its  officers  upon  its  authors.' — •  No,'  he  continued,  with  great 
energy,  and,  rising  from  his  seat,  '  the  more  I  think  of  the  subject,  the  more  I 
am  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  position  :  action,  not  principle,  is  the  true  object 
of  government.'  In  his  excellent  speech  for  the  repeal  of  the  test,  Mr.  Fox 
adopted  this  doctrine  in  its  fullest  extent ;  and  enforced  and  illustrated  it  with 
an  admirable  union  of  argument  and  eloquence. 

"  On  a  further  occasion,  the  Reminiscent  took  tlie  liberty, — he  hopes  his 
readers  will  believe  he  did  it  with  the  utmost  respect, — to  renew  the  conversa- 
tion. *  Does  not  your  doctrine,'  he  said  to  Mr.  Fox,  '  turn  on  the  much  agi- 
tated question  of  Matter  and  Spirit  ?  If  you  impel  the  hand  of  a  man,  who  holds 
in  it  a  knife,  into  the  side  of  another,  and  the  knife  enters  it  and  kills  him,  you 
are  guilty  of  murder;  if  you  write  a  book,  which  induces  a  man  to  thrust  a  knife 
into  the  side  of  another,  are  you  not  equally  guilty  ?' — '  You  are,'  replied  Mr. 
Fox;  *  but  the  jury  must  find, — first,  that  the  act  was  done ;  secondly,  that  your 
book  was  written  with  an  intention  of  inducing  the  person  to  do  it;  and,  thirdly, 
that  he  did  the  act  in  consequence  of  your  book.' " 

Tlie  superiority  of  Fox's  mind  is  here  very  apparent :  his  principle 
is  unassailable.  In  the  following,  however,  he  appears  to  less  ad- 
vantage : 

"  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Reminiscent  to  have  the  honour  of  spending 
a  day  tete-a-tcte  with  Mr.  Fox,  at  St.  Ann's  Hill.  The  Reminiscent  mentioned, 
what  certainly  was  of  no  consequence,  that  *  he  had  never  read  Adam  Smith's 
celebrated  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations.' — '  To  tell  you  the  truth,'  said  Mr. 
Fox,  *  nor  I  either.  There  is  something  in  all  these  subjects  which  passes  my 
comprehension — something  so  wide,  that  I  could  never  embrace  them  myself,  or 
find  any  one  who  did.'  " 

Had  lie  studied  Smith  a  little,  however,  he  would  have  avoided 
those  blunders  in  legislation,  which  Mr.  Moore  lias  so  eloquently 
commentated  upon  in  his  life  of  Sheridan.  And,  speaking  of  Sheridan, 
our  "  Reminiscent"  has  the  following  : 

*'  No  compositions  are  less  formed,  than  those  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  character  of  the  Pantheon  ;  but  some  *  domes  of  modern  hands — 
some  idle  toils  of  state,'  are  exquisitely  pretty  and  brilliant.  With  the  best  of 
these,  some  compositions  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  may  be  justly  tliought  to  bear  an  ana- 
logy. The  Reminiscent  once  read  to  Mr.  Sheridan  the  finest  specimen  of  his 
poetiy,  his  Epilogue  to  Serniratnin.  '  O  ?  why  did  I  not,'  he  exclaimed,  '  vmi- 
formly  addict  myself  to  poetry ;  for  t/iut  I  was  designed !' — *  But  then,'  said  the 
Reminiscent,  *  would  you  have  been  the  admiration  of  the  senate  ?  Would  Lon- 
don have  emptied  itself  to  hear  your  philippic  on  Mr.  Hastings?  Would  you 
have  been  the  intimate  of  Mr.  Fox?  Would  you  have  been  received,  as  doing 
honour  to  it,  at  Devonshire  House  ?' — What,'  he  replied,  *  has  all  this  done  for 
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me  ?  What  am  I  the  better  for  tlie  admiration  of  the  senate,  for  Mi  Fox,  for 
Devonshire  House  ?     I  have  thrown  myself  away.    But  you  shall  see  to-morrow.' 

*  To-morrow  and  to-morrow' — Shakspeare, 
his  friend  naturally  replied. 

"  It  was  a  general  subject  of  wonder,  that,  as  he  had  shown  how  well  he  could 
write  for  the  stage,  he  should  write  so  little.  *  The  reason  is,'  said  Mr.  Kelly, 
with  exquisite  felicity,  '  that  Mr.  Sheridan  is  afraid  of  the  author  of  the  School 
for  Scandal.' " 

Mr.  Butler  relates  the  following  bon-mots  of  poor  Sheridan  : 

"  Mr.  Sheridan's  hon-inots  were  not  numerous ;  but,  when  he  was  in  good 
humour,  the  subject  pleased  him,  and  he  liked  his  company,  he  sometimes  dis- 
played a  kind  of  serious  and  elegant  playfulness,  not  apparently  rising  to  wit, 
but  unobservedly  saturated  with  it,  which  was  unspeakably  pleasing.  Every 
thing  he  then  said  or  did  was  what  delights  Englishmen  so  much,  and  what  they 
understand  so  well — in  the  style  and  manner  of  a  perfect  gentleman. 

"  Occasionally,  however,  he  had  brilliant  sallies.  On  one  occasion  he  and  the 
late  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Weston,  in  Warwickshire,  supped  with  the  Reminiscent. 
Mr  Sheldon  was  born  of  Catholic  parents,  and  brought  up  a  Catholic ;  lie  em- 
braced the  Protestant  religion,  and  sate  in  two  parliaments.  The  Catholic  ques- 
tion being  mentioned,  Mr.  Sheridan,  supposing  Mr.  Slieldon  to  be  a  Catholic, 
told  him,  *  he  was  quite  disgusted  at  the  pitiful,  lowly  manner,  in  which  Catho- 
lics brought  forward  their  case  :  why  should  not  you,  Mr.  Sheldon,  walk  into  our 
house,  and  say, — Here  am  I,  Sheldon,  of  Weston,  entitled  by  birth  and  fortune 
to  he  among  you  :  but,  because  I  am  a  Catholic,  you  shut  your  door  against  me.' 
— *  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Mr.  Sheldor,   interrupting  him,  '  I  thought  it  the 

duty  of>a  subject  to  be  of  the  religion  of  his  country;  and,  therefore ■'     *  You 

quitted,'  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  interrupting  him,  '  the  errors  of  Popery,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  a  church  which  you  know  to  be  free  from  error  }  I  am  glad 
of  it;  you  do  us  great  honour.'  Tlie  subject  then  changed,  but  it  was  evident 
tiiat  Mr.  Sheldon  did  not  sit  quite  easy.  At  length,  the  tliird  of  the  morning 
hours  arrived ;  Mr.  Sheldon  took  his  watch  from  his  pocket,  and,  holding  it  forth 
to  Mr.  Sheridan,  '  See,'  he  said  to  him,  '  what  the  hour  is :  you  know  our  host 
is  a  very  early  riser.' — '  Damn  your  apostate  u-utc/i .'  exclaimed  Mr.  Sheridan  ; 
*  put  it  into  your  Protestant  fob.' 

"  It  has  not,  I  think,  been  mentioned  by  any  of  his  biographers,  but  the  fact 
certainly  is,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  was  very  superstitious, — a  believer  in  dreains  and 
omens.  One  sentiment  of  true  religion  the  Reminiscent  lia.s  often  heard  him  ex- 
press, with  evident  satisfaction  •^  that,  in  all  his  writings,  and  even  in  his  freest 
moments,  a  single  irreligious  opinion  or  word  had  never  escaped  him. 

"  Frequently,  he  instantaneously  disarmed  those  who  approached  him  with  the 
extreme  of  savageness,  and  a  determined  resolution  to  insult  him.  He  had  pur- 
chased an  estate,  at  Surrey,  of  Sir  William  Geary,  and  neglected  to  pay  for  it. 
Sir  William  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  the  Reminiscent;  and  the  EnglisJi 
language  has  not  an  expression  of  abuse  or  opprobrium  which  Sir  William  did 
not  apply  to  Sheridan.  He  then  marched  off  in  a  passion',  but  had  not  walked 
ten  paces  before  he  met  Mr.  Sheridan.  The  Reminiscent  expected  as  furious  an 
onset  as  '  if  two  planets  should  rush  to  combat ;'  but  notliing  like  this  took  place. 

"  In  ten  minutes  Sir  William  returned,  exclaiming,  '  Mr.  Sheridan  is  the  finest 
fellow  I  ever  met  with ;  I  will  tease  him  no  more  for  money.' 

"  Lord  Derby  once  applied,  in  the  Green  Room,  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  with  much 
dignity,  for  the  arrears  of  Lady  Derby's  salary,  and  vowed  he  would  not  stir  from 
the  room  till  it  was  paid.  *  My  dear  lord,'  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  '  this  is  too  bad; 
you  have  taken  from  us  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  world,  and  you  now  quarrel 
with  us  for  a  little  dust  she  had  left  behind  her.'  " 

We  have  also  some  notice  of  another  celebrated  Irishman : 

"  Mr.  Burke's  ♦  Essai/  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  raised  him  in  the  world, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  several  persons  distinguished  by  rank 
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or  talents.  That  his  conversation  was  eminently  interesting,  entertaining,  and  in- 
structive, is  universally  admitted.  It  was  very  discursive :  if  the  person  with 
whom  he  conversed  had  full  leisure  to  listen,  and  only  wished  for  general  in- 
formation, nothing  can  be  conceived  more  delighful ;  it  abounded  with  eloquence, 
elesance,  learning,  novelty,  and  pleasantry ;  it  was  the  basket  of  Pomona,  full  of 
every  choice  and  every  common  fruit.  But,  if  a  person  wished  for  information  upon 
any  particular  point,  and  his  time  for  listening  was  limited,  Mr.  Burke's  eloquent 
rambles  were  sometimes  very  provoking.  Sir  Philip  Francis  once  waited  upon  him, 
by  appointment,  to  read  over  to  him  some  papers  respecting  Mr.  Hastings's  delin- 
quencies. He  called  on  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  way  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  to  dine.  He  found  him  in  his  garden,  holding  a  grasshop- 
per :  *  What  a  beautiful  animal  is  this !'  said  Mr.  Burke  ;  *  observe  its  structure ; 
its  legs,  its  wings,  its  eyes.' — *  How  can  you,'  said  Sir  Philip,  '  lose  your  time  in 
admiring  such  an  animal,  wlien  you  have  so  many  objects  of  moment  to  attend 
to  ?' — '  Yet  Socrates,'  said  Mr.  Burke,  *  according  to  the  exhibition  of  him  in 
Aristophanes,  attended  to  a  much  less  animal ;  he  actually  measured  the  propor- 
tion which  its  size  bore  to  the  space  it  passed  over  in  its  skip.  I  think  the  skip 
of  a  grasshopper  does  not  exceed  its  length  :  let  us  see.' — '  My  dear  friend,'  said 
Sir  Philip,  '  I  am  in  a  great  hurry ;  let  us  walk  in,  and  let  me  read  my  papers  to 
you.'  Into  the  house  they  walked  ;  Sir  Philip  began  to  read,  and  Mr.  Burke  ap- 
peared to  listen.  At  length.  Sir  Philip  having  misplaced  a  paper,  a  paused  en- 
sued.— *  I  think,'  said  Mr.  Burke,  *  that  naturalists  are  now  agreed,  that  locustaf 
not  cicada,  is  the  Latin  word  for  grasshopper.  What's  your  opinion.  Sir  Philip  r' 
*  My  opinion,'  answered  Sir  Philip,  packing  up  his  papers,  and  preparing  to 
move  off,  '  is,  that,  till  the  grasshopper  is  out  of  your  head,  it  will  be  idle  to  talk 
to  you  of  the  concerns  of  India.' 

"  It  may  be  added,  that,  when  Mr.  Burke  was  in  conversation,  he  frequently 
appeared  to  speak  rather  from  the  reflections  that  were  working  in  his  own 
mind,  upon  what  his  friend  had  said,  than  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  it,  or  to  make 
a  direct  observation  upon  it. 

"  It  might  be  perceived,  that  those  who  constantly  heard  Mr.  Burke's  conver- 
sation, sometimes  exhibited,  when  he  spoke,  symptoms  of  wearisomeness.  Toujours 
perdris,  partridge  every  day, — tires  in  the  end.  Some  thought  themselves  entitled 
to  be  heard  oftener  than  Mr.  Burke's  unceasing  flow  allowed.  Mr.  Fox's  general 
habit  of  rumination  made  Mr.  Burke's  conversation  a  treat  to  him ;  but  among 
Mr.  Fox's  followers,  several  excelled  in  conversation ;  they  wished  to  be  heard, 
and  many  wished  to  hear  them.  This  occasioned  Mr.  Burke's  being  sometimes 
listened  to  with  impatience;  this  impatience  was  not  always  concealed;  and 
something  like  a  respecthd  quiz  was  sometimes  offered.  Here,  Mr.  Sheridan  too 
often  offended ; — daily  experience  shows,  that  this  is  an  offence  not  always  par- 
doned." 

The  following  anecdote,  we  believe,  is  new : 

"  In  1793,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  It  was  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Irish  delegates,  Mr.  Devereux,  Mr.  Edward 
Byrne,  Mr.  John  Keogh,  and  two  other  gentlemen,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
negotiate  with  Mr.  Pitt.  They  were  directed  chiefly  to  insist  upon  five  objects : 
the  elective  franchise,  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  grand  juries,  to  county  ma- 
gistracies, to  high  shrievalties,  and  to  the  bar.  Mr.  Keogh  was  the  soul  of  the 
delegation:  he  possessed  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject,  uncommon 
strength  of  understanding,  firmness  of  mind,  and  a  solemn  imposing  manner, 
with  an  appearance  of  great  humility.  These  obtained  for  him  an  ascendancy 
over  almost  every  persom  with  whom  he  conversed.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
introduced  to  the  late  Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville.  That  eminent 
statesman  was  surrounded  by  several  persons  of  distinction,  and  received  the  de- 
legates with  great  good  humour.  A  long  conference  ensued  ;  the  result  of  it  was 
unfavourable  to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Keogh.  After  a  short  silence  Mr.  Keogh  ad- 
vanced towards  Mr.  Dundas,  and,  with  great  respect,  and  a  very  obsequious  but 
very  solemn  look,  mentioned  to  him,  that  *  there  was  one  thing  which  it  was  es- 
sential for  Mr.  Dundas  to  know,  but  of  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  concep- 
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tion.'  He  remarked,  '  that  it  was  very  extraordinary  tliat  a  person  of  Mr.  Dun- 
das's  high  situation,  and  one  of  his  own  humble  lot  (he  was  a  tradesman  in  Dub- 
lin), should  be  in  the  same  room :  yet,  since  it  had  so  happened,  and  probably 
would  not  happen  again,  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing  the  important  disclosure;  but  could  not  think  of  doing  it  without  JVIr.  Dun- 
das's  express  permission,  and  express  promise  not  to  be  otfended.'  Mr.  Dundas 
gave  him  the  permission  and  promise  :  still,  Mr.  Keogh  was  all  humility  and 
apology,  and  Mr.  Dundas  all  condescension.  After  these  had  continued  for  some 
time,  and  the  expectation  of  eveiy  person  present  was  wound  up  to  its  highest 
pitch,  Mr.  Keogh  approached  Mr.  Dundas  in  very  humble  attitude,  and  said, — 
*  Since  you  give  me  this  permission,  and  your  liberal  promise  not  to  be  oflended, 
I  beg  leave  to  repeat,  that  there  is  one  thing  which  you  ought  to  know,  but  which 
yon  don't  suspect: — you,  Mr.  Dundas,  know  nothing  of  Ireland,'  Mr.  Dundas,  as 
may  be  supposed,  was  greatly  surprised ;  but,  with  perfect  good  humour,  told 
Mr.  Keogh,  that  *  he  believed  this  was  not  the  case  :  '  it  was  true,  that  he  never 
had  been  in  Ireland,  but  he  had  conversed  with  many  Irishmen.'  *  I  have  drunk, 
he  said,  '  many  a  good  bottle  of  wine  witli  Lord  Hillsborough,  Lord  Clare,  and 
the  Beresfords.' — *  Yes,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Keogh,  «  I  believe  you  have ;  and  that  you 
drank  many  a  good  bottle  of  wine  with  them,  before  you  went  to  war  with 
America.'  " 

Mr.  Butler  thinks  Pitt  sincere  in  his  advocacy  of  the  Catholic 
claims.  After  praising  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  stupid  memoirs 
of  the  "  Heaven-born  Minister,"  he  says  ; 

"  Of  the  other  parts  of  the  bishop's  work  we  shall  say  nothing,  except  to  notice, 
that,  in  his  account  of  the  bill,  which  \\  as  passed  for  the  relief  of  tlie  Catholics  in 
1791,  he  does  not  render  justice  to  Mr.  Pitt.  From  the  first,  Mr.  Pitt  declared 
himself  explicitly  in  favour  of  the  measure.  In  order  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  public  mind  to  it,  and  to  prevent  the  effect  of  prejudice  against  it,  he  devised 
the  plan  of  obtaining  the  opinions  of  the  foreign  universities,  upon  the  three 
points  submitted  to  them.  Wlien  the  opinions  were  obtained,  he  readily  declared 
that  they  satisfied  him.  An  unfortunate  division  having  taken  place  among  the 
Roman  Catholics,  Mr.  Pitt,  so  far  from  availing  himself  of  it  to  impede,  or  even 
retard  the  success  of  the  bill,  generously  exerted  himself  to  compose  the  differ- 
ence ;  he  watched  over  the  bill,  during  its  passage  through  the  house,  with  the 
greatest  assiduity  :  sometimes  by  energy,  sometimes  by  conciliation,  he  removed 
the  obstacles  which  opposed  it,  and  he  unfeignedly  participated  in  the  joy  of  the 
Catholics,  at  its  ultimate  success.  For  this,  they  were  indebted  to  none  more  than 
to  him.  The  Catholic  desires  nothing  more,  than  that  all  who  glory  in  his  name 
should  inherit  his  principles,  and  imitate  his  conduct  in  their  regard." 

We  have  room  only  for  one  extract  more  :  it  vpill  show,  in  the 
words  of  Massillon,  '*  Vieu  seul  est  grand,"  God  only  is  great : 

"  The  Revolution  of  1688  necessarily  divided  the  nation  into  two  parties ; 
those  who  supported  the  settlement  which  was  then  made  of  the  crown,  and  those 
who  sought  to  restore  the  proscribed  family.     The  latter,  in  proportion  as 

*  Mighty  William's  thundering  arm  prevailed,' — Pope. 

insensibly  decreased, 

"  Still,  the  Stuart  family  had  many  adherents ;  their  numbers,  and  the  con- 
stancy and  warmth  of  their  attachment  to  it,  present  almost  a  singular  phenome- 
non in  history.  The  bad  success  of  the  enterprise,  in  1745,  should  have  termi- 
nated their  hopes :  yet  the  Reminiscent  is  old  enough  to  remember,  when  the 
prince's  cause  was  celebrated,  both  by  some  Catholics  and  by  some  Protestants, 
with  all  the  sincerity  and  ceremonies  of  wine,  and  to  have  witnessed  tears  shed 
and  ejaculations  offered  for  the  prince  and  his  family.  These  the  Reminiscent 
could  not  but  contrast  with  the  frigid  loyalty  of  the  French  nobility  and  gentry, 
whom  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  drove  to  our  shores. 

*'  One  of  the  secret  conditions  of  the  peace,  made  between  England  and  France 
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in  1748,  was,  that  tlie  prince  should  be  obliged  to  quit  tlie  French  territory. 
Tliese  were  at  first  kindlily,  and  afterwards  formally  signified  to  him ;  but  he  con- 
tinued to  remain  at  Paris.  He  was  at  length  informed,  that,  if  he  did  not  leave 
it  of  his  own  accord,  constraint  would  be  used  to  expel  him.  But  he  could  not 
be  induced  to  believe  that  France  would  have  recourse  to  tliese  extremities : 
*  French  monarchs,'  he  said,  *  have  often  boasted  that  France  was  the  refoge  of 
unfortunate  princes.  This  Lewis  XIV.  himself  said  to  James  II.  Can  the  great 
grandson  of  Lewis  say  the  contraiy  to  the  grandson  of  James  ?'  But  the  court  of 
Versailes  resolved  upon  the  measure.  It  was  entrusted  to  the  Duke  de  Biron,  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment  des  Gardes  Francoises.  He  charged  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  the 
major  of  the  guards,  with  the  execution  of  it.  Both  the  duke  and  the  major  were 
enjoined  to  show,  in  the  conduct  of  it,  the  utmost  respect  and  attention  to  the  un- 
fortunate prince.  It  was  known  that  he  always  carried  pistols,  and  that  he  had 
both  publicly  and  confidentially  intimated,  that,  '  if  any  violence  should  be  of- 
fered to  his  person,  he  would  make  away  with  himself.'  The  French  monarch 
personally  apprised  the  duke  and  major  of  these  facts,  and  charged  them  with  the 
consequences.  The  opera  was  chosen,  which  was  thought  very  strange,  for  the 
scene  of  the  exploit.  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  accompanied  by  some  gardes,  entered  the 
box  in  which  the  prince  was,  produced  to  him  the  royal  order,  searched  his 
clothes,  seized  his  pistols,  and  disarmed  him  of  his  sword.  He  was  carried  to  the 
castle  of  Vincennes;  he  remained  in  it  three  days,  and  was  hurried  from  it  to  the 
Pont  de  Bcauvoisin. — Standing  upon  it,  he  bade  an  eternal  adieu  to  inhospitable 
France.  Great  indignation  was  expressed  by  the  French  at  the  conduct  of  their 
monarch. 

"  II  est  Roi,  dans  ksfers, — quites  vous  siir  le  trone,'' 

was  one  of  the  many  verses  composed  on  this  occasion.  All  remarked,  that  much 
publicity  of  the  indignity  shown  to  the  prince  might  have  been  spared. 

He  never  recovered  from  the  shock  it  gave  him.  One  of  his  attendants,  when 
the  event  took  place,  mentioned  to  the  Reminiscent,  that,  from  this  time,  his  spi- 
rit was  broken ;  that  he  was  thoroughly  altered  ;  and  that,  in  evident  bitterness 
of  mind,  he  frequently  exclaimed,  *  My  sword  was  taken  from  me;  my  person 
insulted ;  I  am  a  degraded  man.' 

"  Still  he  had  some  partisans,  both  among  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Eng- 
land. The  Memoirs  of  the  late  Dr.  King  show,  that,  till  the  year  1760,  a  conside- 
rable portion  of  jacobinism  remained  in  some  respectable  English  and  Scottish 
families ;  but  that,  about  this  time,  a  final  separation  took  place  between  the 
prince  and  them." 

The  second  volume  also  contains  an  Essay  on  Mystical  Devotion, 
reprinted  from  the  Ketrospective  Review,  not  very  erudite,  and  a 
correspondence  between  the  author  and  Dr.  Parr,  particularly  un- 
interesting. There  are  also  .some  remarks  on  the  Chancery  dispute, 
which  we  do  not  mean  to  read,  and  recommend  the  same  course  to 
our  readers. 


THE  ORANGEMAN. — CHAP.  III. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  THE  WHITE  BOY." 

The  magistrate  and  his  loyal  assistants  were  disappointed  in  their 
expectation  of  finding  Mr.  White  in  the  kitchen;  Mon,  it  appeared, 
had  taken  a  premature  departure,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  he 
felt  himself  urged  to  this  course  by,  to  him,  two  very  cogent  reasons  : — 
in  the  first  place,  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lett's  recently  arrived  guests 
would  doubtlessly  prevent  the  honest  farmer  from  honouring  the 
kitchen  with  his  presence  during  this  night  of  national  festivity  ;  and 
the  absence  of  Joss,  and  the  engagements  of  the  domestics,  gave  bu^ 
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indifferent  promise  of  what  was  to  be  expected.  Moii  had  just  arrived 
at  this  disagreeable  conclusion,  by  a  procei-s  of  mental  reasoning, 
when  the  arrival  of  the  Hev.  Mr.  Horseshaw,  and  his  wounded 
servant,  gave  an  additional  impetus  to  his  desire  of  seeking,  on  this 
evening,  a  more  hospitable  hearth.  Mon,  though  a  ;nan  of  acknow- 
ledged prowess  with  his  hands  or  stick,  had  a  mortal  antipathy  to  gun- 
powder, and  relished,  even  less  than  most  of  his  peaceable  neighbours, 
the  sight  of  a  sword  or  bayonet.  Hating  the  justice  who  had  fre- 
quently threatened  hin^.  with  incarceration  for  his  riotous  propensities, 
he  apprehended  being  somehow  implicated  in  the  affair  of  the  night, 
and  therefore  took  occasion  to  slip  out  unperceived,  and  shape  his 
course,  with  his  doodeen  in  his  mouth,  for  the  residence  of  the  Meylers, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  a  more  attentive  host  and  less  danger  of  ma- 
gisterial interference.^ 

Mon  White  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  being  full  seven  feet 
six  inches  high,  and,  thc^igh  admirably  proportioned,  his  form  indi- 
cated more  of  sinewey,  or  rather  boney  strength,  than  masculine 
beauty.  Being  of  a  meditative  disposition,  his  shoulders  were 
somewhat  stooped  and  rounded;  for,  however  others  might  like  to 
contemplate  the  spheres  above  them,  Mr.  White  was  satisfied  to  bend 
all  his  thoughts  upon  the  world  beneath  him  ;  and,  truly,  he  had  need 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  mundane  affairs  ;  for  his 
success  in  life  mainly  depended  upon  the  information  he  was  supposed 
to  possess  almost  exclusively  ;  and  a  new  story,  or  the  new  version  of 
an  okltale,  was  sure  to  procure  him  a  welcome  reception  where,  from 
the  frequency  of  his  former  visits,  his  presence  had  created  certain 
dislikings,  which  were  generally  communicated  to  him  in  a  very  in- 
telligible though  indirect  way.  It  could  not  be  said  that  Mon  had 
any  place  of  residence;  he  was  said  to  live  amongst  his  friends  :  the 
frequenters  of  the  alehouse  had  much  of  his  society  ;  a  farmer's  barn 
served  him  not  unfrequently  in  place  of  a  more  fashionable  chamber; 
and  when  neither  farmers  nor  publicans  chose  to  be  no  longer  civil  or 
hospitable,  he  was  sure  to  be  found  in  the  house  of  his  brothers, 
Jackeen  and  Neckeen  Mon — a  patromymic,  for  which  they  were  in- 
debted to  their  celebrated  relative.  Here,  indeed,  he  ruled  with 
despotic  sway,  and,  though  his  title  was  very  questionable,  he  as- 
sumed and  exercised  the  authority  of  a  master,  until  the  sale  of  a  cow, 
pig,  or  a  few  barrels  of  corn,  enabled  him  once  more  to  commence  un- 
der better  auspices  his  vagabond  mode  of  life.  With  his  landlord. 
Sir  Edward  Loftus,  of  Loftus  Hall,  he  was  a  particular  favourite  ;  he 
gave  useful  information  respecting  the  solvency  of  tenants  and  the 
value  of  farms,  and  in  return  was  supposed  to  live  rent  free.  Thi^, 
though  circulated  by  Mon's  enemies,  was  not,  perhaps,  altogether  de- 
void of  truth  ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  improvident  habits,  he  always 
dressed  decently,  in  a  frize  coat,  blue  siockings,  corderoy  small-clothes, 
and  good  felt  hat,  though  it  was  well  known  he  had  no  visible  means 
but  an  annuity  of  ten  pounds,  derived  from  land  cultivated  by  Joss 
Lett,  and  the  occasional  foreys  which  he  succeeded  in  carrying  away 
from  his  brothers.  At  this  period,  however,  ten  pounds,  punctually 
paid  once  a  year,  was  no  contemptible  sum  in  a  country  where  no 
one  need  pay  for  dinner,  and  most  certainly  Mon  never  paid  for  one 
in  his  life. 

Mon,  be  it  remarked,  like  many  other  great  men — and  Mon  was 
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famous  in  his  generation — was  more  feared  than  loved.  His  counte- 
nance was  decidedly  bad :  liis  under  hp  protruded  considerably,  and 
his  eyebrows  completely  overshadowed  his  face;  the  contour  of  the 
whole  was  far  from  agreeable.  Although  by  no  means  of  a  quarrel- 
some disposition — some  accused  him  of  actual  cowardice — his  supe- 
rior prowess  and  overwhelming  strength  excited  the  envy  of  the  "  buf- 
fers," a  title  bestowed  in  this  country  on  those  who  are  perpetually 
exhibiting  their  skill  at  fairs  and  patterns ;  and  these  sometimes  cal- 
culating on  impunity,  or  considering  themselves,  accordin-  to  the  mo- 
dern phrase,  more  scientific  than  they  were,  provoked  Mon's  wrath, 
and  felt  themselves  all  but  extinguished  in  his  gigantic  grasp.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  there  were  other  circumstances  which  begot  a  rather  un- 
friendly feeling  towards  him :  he  sided  with  neither  faction  which 
kept  the  neighbouring  fairs  in  a  roar,  and  was  known  to  pry  rather 
too  curiously  into  the  affairs  of  his  neighbours,  and  retail  very  willingly 
all  hekoew,  supposed,  or  heard,  respecting^all  who  happened  to  be  ab- 
sent at  the  moment.  From  these  causes,  Mon  might  be  said  to  live 
amidst  smothered  resentment ;  but  he  had  two  decided  enemies  in  the 
parish,  Father  Codey  and  the  minister,  Mr.  Ilorseshaw  :  the  one  dis- 
liked him  for  having  encouraged  the  farmers  to  litigate  his  rever- 
ence's claim  to  the  tithe  of  potatoes ;  and  the  priest  had  publicly  re- 
proached him  with  the  irregularity  of  his  life.  Still  Mon  went  to 
chapel,  but  seldom  entered  it,  looked  in  during  the  celebration  of 
mass,  and  showed  his  respect  by  kneeling,  though  only  upon  one 
knee.  In  winter,  he  prevented  his  cordieroy  from  injury  by  prudea- 
tially  placing  a  stone  between  it  and  the  earth. 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  man  who  now  sought  the  residence  of 
Uie  widow  Meyler.  This  habitation  belonged  to  the  superior  order  of 
bargie  farm-houses  ;  it  had  two  chimneys — one  in  each  end— upper 
windows,  which  bespoke  a  second  floor,  and,  though  covered  with 
thatch,  indicated  the  home  of  comparative  comfort,  if  not  rustic  opu- 
lence. Surrounded  with  trees,  and  standing  on  an  eminence  above 
Dunmore,  it  added  to  the  beauty  of  this  very  picturesque  little  town, 
v/hich  a  modern  traveller  has  compered  to  the  most  sightly  villages  in 
Wales. 

On  entering  the  baivn,  Mon,  whose  ear  had  acquired  great  acute- 
ness  from  long  practice  in  the  process  of  listening,  heard  the  his-s-3  ! 
pho-o-o  !  of  Munster  Paddy,  alias  Pat  Roony,  who  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  rubbing  down  a  horse,  in  a  stable  on  the  right. 

"  Morrow,  Pat,"  said  Mon,  as  he  approached  the  occasional  ostler. 

"  Morrow  kindly,  maboughal,"  replied  Pat ;  and  then,  avertinghis 
head  from  the  animal  whose  side  he  v/as  belabouring  with  two  hand- 
fuls  of  straw,  cast  a  keen  piercing  glance  on  his  visitor.  "  Ha  ! 
mun,"  he  continued,"  there  you  are  ;  faith,  I  thought  you  were  down 
at  Jack  CuUen's,  drowning  the  shamroge." 

"  Why,  Pat,  agrah,"  responded  Mon,  "  I've  drowned  it  too  often 
for  the  good  o' me  pocket;  but,  whust!  is  that  the  ould  bahar  yur 
whispin'  that  way,  as  if  he  was  a  race-horse  ?" 

"  The  bahar,  indeed  !  Sheashin  a  bahar;  faith,  that  poor  baste 
never  had  a  hide  like  this,  for  he's  as  great  a  stranger  to  oats  as  you 
are  to  port  wine,  Mon  aroon ;  an  devil  a  much  o'  that  same  crosses 
yur  lips  no  more  nor  me  own,  since  I  left  Tipperary,  and  that  will  be 
two  snug  years  come  May-day  next,  plase  God  we  all  live  an  do  welJ 
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till  then, — his-s-s,  pho-o-o."     And  he  then  proceeded  to  bestow  bb 
care  upon  the  animal,  which  appeared  somewhat  fatigued. 

"  Will  he  kick,"  inquired  Mon,as  he  wished  to  take  a  nearer  view, 
"  'Tis  hard  to  say!  his-s-s,  but  never  tear;  he's  used  to  decent 
people,  for  I  am  mortual  sure  he's  a  preest's  horse." 
"  Freest,  did  you  say,  hem!  who  rode  'im." 

t'  A  fine  lookin'  gintleraan,  amost  as  portly  as  yourself,  but  much 
bettlier  lookin'  by  odds." 

"  So  he  ought,  Pat,  since  he's  a  lord." 

"  A  lord !  tear-an-ounty,''  cried  Pat,  ceasing  to  apply  his  wisp. 
"  Troth,  he's  nothin'  else,  an  have  just  shot  the  min'ster  an  his  mars 
down  at  the  Mill-o-rags.      The  sarvant  told  me  all  about  'ini,  up  at 
NarristowD." 

"  Wiioo  !"  exclaimed  the  ostler,  and,  darting  past  his  informant, 
sprang  across  the  dunghill,  kicked  the  pigs  out  of  his  way,  bounced 
over  the  half-door,  which  served  to  keep  the  swinish  inhabitants  of 
the  bawn  from  obtruding  into  the  kitchen,  and  in  an  instant  had  whis- 
pered the  important  secret  in  his  mistress's  ear.  Mrs.  Meyler 
checked  Pat's  glee  by  indicating  a  slight  displeasure  at  her  servant's 
apparent  want  of  his  usual  deference,  and  paid  no  attention  to  his 
communication,  but  continued  to  mix  the  family  jug  of  punch  for  her 
humble  dependants,  who  were  this  night,  in  accordance  with  old  cus- 
tom, assembled  to  partake  of  her  hospitality.  The  kitchen  had  been 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  the  hearth  bore  an  ample  pile  of  blazing 
turf,  the  floor  had  been  levelled  by  paring,  the  lengthy  dinner-table 
had  been  scoured,  and  the  settle  and  forms  were  occupied  with  happy 
guests;  the  apartment  looked  peculiarly  comfortable;  and  the  bacon 
which  lined  the  chimney,  and  the  flitches  which  reposed  on  the  rack 
beneath  the  loft,  did  not  at  all  tend  to  detract  from  the  agreeable  feel- 
ing other  objects  were  calculated  to  inspire. 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  said  Pat,  somewhat  abashed,  and  perhaps  piqued 
at  the  reception  of  his  information,  "  if  you  don't  believe  me,  here's 
Mon  White,  who  knows  all  about  it." 

♦'  Faith,  Mrs.  Meyler,"  said  Mon,  withdrawing  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  "  'tis  true  enough,  he's  a  lord." 
"  A  lord  !"  said  the  widow,  "  who's  a  lord  ?" 
"  Why,  ma'am,"  answered  Pat,  "  the  gintleman  in  the  parlour." 
"  Nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Meyler ;  "  the  stranger  has  only  called  to 
see  the  captain,  and  I  wonder  Andy,  who  went  to  look  for  him,  hasn't 
returned. ,   What  in  the  world,  Mon,  put  it  into  your  head  that  he's  a 
lord,  I'm  sure  he  don't  look  like  one  ;  and  when  I  was  in  Dublin,  be- 
fore the  death  of  my  poor  husband,  rest  his  soul !    at  my  brother's,  iu 
the  Liberty,  I've  seen  many  a  lord." 

And  Mrs.  Meyler  having  by  this  time  brought  the  jug  of  punch  to 
a  proper  strength  and  flavour,  she  walked  out  of  the  kitchen  with 
her  wonted  dignity,  for  she  had  a  proper  idea  of  her  own  consequence  ; 
and,  though  she  assumed  an  importance  and  gentility  very  uncommon 
in  her  sphere  of  life,  she  excited  neither  reproach  nor  ridicule,  because 
the  character  became  her. 

As  she  entered  the  parlour,  Mrs.  Meyler  cast  an  inquisitive  glance 
at  her  stranger  guest,  but  thought  she  could  discover  nothing  about 
him  indicative  o*  high  birth  or  noble  breeding :  he  had  disincumbered 
himself  of  his  greatcoat,  and  exhibited  a  manly  figure,  and  a  counte- 
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nance  that  bespoke  intelligence  and  good  humour.  He  was  dressed 
well,  in  a  black  coat,  velveteen  breeches,  and  a  pair  of  boots,  with 
tops  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  uppers.  He  was  in  serious  con- 
versation with  her  son,  Robert,  who  sat  opposite  to  him  at  the  fire ; 
and  the  state  of  the  decanter  showed  that  they  had  drowned  the 
shamrock  to  some  effect. 

"May  I  inquire,"  asked  the  stranger,  when  he  became  sensible  of 
the  widow's  presence,  "  if  the  messenger  has  been  successful  in  his 
search  for  Captain  Meyler." 

He  was  answered  that  the  messenger  had  not  yet  returned. 

"  Excuse  my  impatience,  madam,"  he  continued,  "  but  on  ray 
journey  hither,  at  about  a  mile  distance,  I  met  a  gentleman  and  his 
servant,  who  wanted  to  put  me  under  arrest.  In  the  rencontre,  a 
pistol  of  mine  went  off  accidentally,  and  I  fear  wounded  one  of  them." 

Mrs.  Meyler  and  her  son  looked  at  him  v^ilh  surprise,  but,  appear- 
ing to  take  no  notice,  he  continued  in  the  same  tone.  *'  I  should  be 
exceedingly  sorry  that  either  should  be  injured  ;  but,  having  several 
miles  to  travel  to-night  yet,  1  did  not  think  well  to  submit  to  the 
tedious  interruptions  of  an  Orange  magistrate  :  and  for  the  same 
reason,  though  without  any  personal  apprehension,  I  am  desirous 
of  proceeding  onward,  lest  this  unhappy  affair  should  lead  to  unplea- 
sant consequences." 

"  I  regret  the  circumstance  much,"  said  Robert  Meyler,  "  but 
you  need  not  have  dreaded  meeting  an  Orange  magistrate, — we  have 
only  one  justice  within  half  a  dozen  miles  of  us,  and  he  is  a  parson  ; 
Orangeism  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  these  parts,  and,  I  trust, 
never  will." 

"That  it  may  not  fructify,"  rejoined  the  stranger,  "  would  be  a 
pious  prayer,  for  it  has  been  introduced  this  evening.  You  smile, 
sir,  but  I  had  a  brace  of  the  precious  brethren  for  companions,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  road  with  me  to-day.  They  are  domiciled  at  a 
place  called  Narristown." 

"  Narristown  !  you  surprise  me,  sir.  Pray  by  what  road  did  you 
travel  V 

"  From  Enniscorthy  to  Taghmon.  The  name  of  one  of  the  gentle- 
men was  Lett,  if  I  mistake  not." 

"  You  must  be  right;  for  there  has  been  on  a  visit  at  Enniscorthy, 
a  friend  of  mine " 

"  Friend,  do  you  call  him  ?  Then  heaven  preserve  you  from  your 
friend  !" 

"  Why  truly,  sir,"  said  Robert,  "  perhaps,  properly  speaking,  the 
word  was  inappropriate.  The  young  man  has  not  of  late  been  par- 
ticularly partial  to  me ;  but  I  trust  he  has  not  become  an  importer 
of  Orangeism." 

"The  wish  has  come  too  late,"  returned  the  stranger;  "he  is,  I 
dare  say,  a  purple  man,  and  will  immediately  treat  you  to  a  lodge 
in  Dunmore.  One  of  the  initiated  accompanies  him ;  so  henceforth 
bid  adieu  to  domestic  peace  and  public  tranquillity.  One  Orange- 
man, like  the  fabled  monster,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  fill  a  whole 
region  with  despair.     He  can  subsist  only  on  human  victims." 

"  I  have  heard  much  of  their  atrocities  in  the  north." 

"  Your  friend,  Mr.  Jachan  Lett,  can  treat  you  with  some  of  their  more 
recent  exploits  nearer  home. — But,  sir,  the  time  is  approaching  for 
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Irishuien  to  destroy  these  enemies  of  God  and  man,  Tlje  sword 
must  be  drawn,  and  the  scabbard  flung  to  the  ground." 

"  1  hope  not,  sir,"  was  Robert's  calm  reply ;  "  the  remedy  would 
be  worse  than  the  disease." 

((  Worse  !  impossible  !  what  can  be  worse  than  to  live  in  dread  of 
hourly  assassination,  to  be  committed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
Jacob — a  White — a  Hunter  Gowan,  to  be  flogged,  imprisoned,  shot, 
and  tortured.  G(5,  sir,  to  the  Macamores,  and  ask,  can  men — can 
Irishmen  any  longer  submit  to  all  these  atrocities." 

This  was  pronounced  with  considerable  vehemence  ;  and  the 
stranger's  whole  manner,  as  he  spoke,  indicated-  much  indignation. 
"  We  are  not,"  he  proceeded  after  a  pause,  "  what  we  ought  to  be — 
united,  but "' 

The  return  of  the  messenger  here  interrupted  him  ;  and,  on  being- 
informed  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Narristown,  he  intimated  a  wish 
to  depart  instantly,  and  accordingly  the  horse  was  brought  forth 
saddled.  Before  mounting,  he  incjuiicd  the  road  to  Bridgetown, 
and  delivered  Robert  a  letter  for  his  brother,  Captain  Meyler. 

"  Shall  I  not  have  the  pleasure  of  acquainting  my  brother  with 
your  name,  sir  ?"  inquired  Robert. 

"  He  will  doubtless  find  it  in  the  letter,"  was  the  reply,  as  the 
stranger  mounted.  At  that  instant  the  widow  stood  in  the  door,  with 
a  bottle  in  one  hand  and  a  glass  in  the  other.  "  Dough  a  dhurris," 
said  the  stranger,  smiling,  "  a  good  old  custom,  and  shall  not  be  lost 
on  me."  And  he  took  the  glass  filled  v.  ith  whiskey.  "  There  are 
more  fugitives  to-night  than  one,"  he  continued  ;  "  so,  Mrs.  Meyler, 
with  your  permission  I'll  drink,  '  May  the  Orange  blood-hounds  be 
a  day's  march  behind  them,  until  the  hour  of  independence  arrives.'" 

Mrs,  Meyler,  who  did  not  exactly  comprehend  his  meaning,  an- 
swered, in  the  language  of  the  parish  clerk,  "  Aii^en,"  and  the  stran- 
ger put  his  horse  in  motion.  '*  No  occasion,"  said  he,  as  he  turned 
out  of  the  Bawn,  •'  to  mention  my  having  called." 

"  God  speed  you,"  was  Mrs.  Meyler's  parting  benediction. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  traveller  had  departed  not  more  than  ten  minutes,  when  an 
armed  party  rushed  into  the  house.  Mr.  Horseshaw  was  at  then- 
head  ;  and  Jachan  Lett  and  Sil  Sparrow  seemed  to  hold  distin- 
guished authority  over  about  half  a  dozen  loyal  assistants,  being  the 
sum  total  which  Dunmore  could  furnish  on  such  an  emergency. 
They  were  armed  with  cutlases,  pistols,  muskets,  and  blunderbuses, 
and  made  a  considerable  display  and  confusion  on  their  entrance. 
Mrs.  Meyler  was  alarmed  at  the  presence  of  such  unusual  visitors, 
and  her  guests  in  the  kitchen  felt  peculiarly  uncomfortable  in  conse- 
quence of  Munster  Paddy  having  only  just  concluded  a  terrific  nar- 
rative relative  to  Captain  Rightboy,  in  Tipperary,  when  that  "useful 
shadow"  kept  magistrates  in  pay  some  few  years  before. 

"  Guard  the  door,"  said  Mr.  Horseshaw  with  great  emphasis, 
"  and  let  no  one  move  on  the  peril  of  his  life.  Excuse  me,  madam," 
he  continued,  turning  to  Mrs.  Meyler,  "  but  I  have  received  positive 
information  from  those  who  saw  him  enter  your  house,  that  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  for  whose  apprehension  a  large  reward  is  offered, 
is  now  under  your  roof." 
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"  Then,  sir/'  replied  the  widow  with  great  composure,  "  I  caa  as 
positively  assure  you  that  you  are  mistaken." 

"  Faith,  an'  that's  true,"  interposed  Mon  White,  from  a  corner, 
•'  for  he's  just  gone  about  his  business, — we  are  all  innocent." 

All  the  etiorts  of  Robert  and  his  mother  to  interrupt  Mon  without 
di^coveriug  their  own  secret  proved  unavailing,  and  the  magistrate 
^t)oa  learned  from  that  garrulous  sojourner  all  he  knew  about  the 
matter.  As  that  all,  however,  was  very  unsatisfactory,  Mr.  Horse- 
shaw  turned  to  Mrs.  Meyler  and  her  son,  and  begged  to  be  informed 
respecting  the  road  the  fugitive  had  taken. 

"  It  is  true,  sir,"  said  Robert,  undertaking  to  speak  for  his  mother, 
"  a  traveller  did  call  here,  refreshed  himself,  and  departed  without 
leaving  his  name."  "  Vevy  improbable,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  but 
did  he  not  say  what  road  he  intended  to  take  ?" 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit,  IMr.  Horseshaw,"  replied  Robert  indig- 
nantly, "  of  afibrding  information  to  those  who  my  veracity  into 
cpiestion  ;  you  will,  if  you  please,  ask  me  no  further  questions." 

"  Not  so  hot,  young  man,  not  so  hot,"  rejoined  the  magistrate  ; 
"you  must  know,  that,  as  a  justice  of  peace,  it  is  my  business  to 
interrogate  you  on  this  now  very  serious  atlair  :  perhaps  you  are  not 
aware  of  the  powers  given  me  by- a  recent  act  of  the  legislature  V 

"  lam  no  lawyer,  sir;  your  authority  I  do  not  call  in  question,  but 
I  am  yet  to  learn  that  it  exonerates  you  from  the  obligations  of 
politeness." 

"  The  cat's  out  o'tlie  bag,"  cried  Sil  Sparrow  as  he  walked  down 
from  the  parlour  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  •*  Treason,  sir,"  he 
continued;   "  here  is  outlandish  writing.*" 

Robert  Meyler  started,  and,  recovering  from  his  surprise,  sprang 
towards  Sil  with  the  intention  of  depriving  him  of  the  letter,  which 
he  had  no  doubt  was  the  one  left  by  the  stranger  for  his  brother,  and 
which  was  placed  on  the  chimney-piece,  Jachan  Lett,  who  had 
watched  the  movements,  interrupted  him,  while  Sil  in  the  meantime 
deposited  the  epistle  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate  ;  Robert,  with  a 
single  effort,  released  himself  from  his  detainer,  and  in  a  moment  con- 
fronted Mr.  Sparrow. 

"You  scoundrel!"  said  he,  "  how  dare  you  break  open  the  seal 
of  a  private  letter?" 

"  Hold  !  Robert,"  said  his  alarmed  mother,  going  between  him 
and  Sil,  and  instantly  the  magistrate,  who  had  spent  some  minutes 
endeavouring  to  decipher  the  letter,  laid  his  hand  on  the  young  man's 
shoulder.  "  You  are  my  prisoner,  sir,"  said  he;  "  you  are  clearly 
implicated  in  rebellious  practices,  as  this  outlandish  letter  testifies ; 
here,  men,  bring  him  along." 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,  for  God's  sake,  no,  no,"  cried  Mrs.  Meyler;  "  he 
is  guiltless  of  the  contents  of  that  letter ;  it  is  not  directed  to  him." 

"  I  am  sorry,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Horseshaw,   "  to  have  a  dis- 
agreeable  duty   to  perform;    but  this  affair  must  be  inquired  into. 
Robert  Meyler,  you  are  my  prisoner;  make  no  resistance,  or — " 
"  I'll  blow  your  brains  out,"  interrupted  Sil  Sparrow. 
"  And  I'll  do  the  same,"  said  Jachan  Lett,  placing  himself  along- 
side the  prisoner  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand. 

"  And  this  from  you,  Mr.  Lett,"  said  the  widow  with  a  look  of 
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«com.     ''  Oh,  no,  it  cannot  be  Joss  Lett's  sou — the  companion  and 
schoolfellow  of  Robert  Meyler." 

"  The  young  man  is  only  doing  his  duty,"  said  the  magistrate,  who 
perceived  that  Jachan  looked  rather  foolish.  "  You  are  very  kind, 
sir,"  returned  the  widow  ;  *'  the  young  gentleman  stands  in  need  of 
some  one  to  apologize  for  him." 

"  Come,  come,"  interrupted  the  magistrate;  ','  we  lose  time,  we  must 
pursue  the  fugitive;  but,  first,  Mr.  Meyler,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  ac- 
company me  to  my  house,  at  Grange." 

"  If  necessar3^  certainly,"  was  Kobert's  reply  ;  "  but  first  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  upon  what  charge  I'm  deprived  of  my  liberty  ? ' 

"  You  shall  know  that  to-morrow,"  said  the  magistrate. 

At  this  instant  Captain  Meyler  entered,  and,  on  learning  the 
cause  of  his  brother's  arrest,  requested  to  see  the  letter,  which  Mr. 
Sparrow  had  surreptitiously  obtained.  The  magistrate  refu  sed  to  let 
it  out  of  his  possession,  but  j)ermitted  the  captain  to  glance  at  it,  while 
he  held  it  tightly  and  jealously  in  his  hand.  "  it  is  written  in  a 
treasonable  gibberish,"  said  Mr.  liorseshaw,  "  but  there  can  he  no 
doubt  of  the  nature  of  its  contents." 

"■'  None  in  the  world,''  said  the  captain,  laughing  ;  "  'tis  from  a  lady 
in  Canada,  who  once  deemed  me  a  pretty  fellow  ;  why,  look  at  the 
superscription  :  it  is  directed  to  me, — can't  you  read  French?" 

*'  Lord  aye,"  said  the  magistrate,  unwilling-  to  be  thought  igno- 
rant of  French  ;  "  so  it  is  indeed  a  love  letter,"  and  he  pretended  to  be 
reading  it.  "  I  can  see,"  said  he,  "  but  badly  v/ithout  my  glasses 
by  candle-light.  Mr.  Robert,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  Mrs.  Meyler  will 
excuse  me;  captain,  here  is  your  letter  ;  mind  and  answer  it  speedily  ; 
and  now,  boys,  let  us  pursue  the  outlaw, — he  can't  be  far  oft." 

Sil  Sparrow  did  not  appear  to  relisli  this  decision  ;  and  whispered 
something  in  the  magistrate's  ear,  to  which  the  only  reply  he  received 
was,  "  Tut,  tut !  noiisense,"  and  the  v/hole  of  the  party  withdrefw. 

"  A  narrow  escape,"  exclaimed  Captain  Meyler,  thrusting  the 
letter  into  the  parlour  fire.  "  Ignorance  is  bliss,  for  had  the  stupid 
parson  understood  French,  he  v/ould  have  got  a  clue  to  the  retreat  of 
my  old  colonel,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  perhaps  have  found  an 
excuse  for  sending  us  both  to  Wexford  Goal.  It  was  a  lucky  thought 
about  the  Canadian  lady ;  say  what  you  like,  Robert,  I  am  a  clever 
fellow  after  all." 

"  I  never  questioned  your  ability,  brother,  but  what  about  that 
letter  ?" 

"  Why  it  was  from  Lord  Edward,  who  is  now,  unhappily,  an  out- 
law, soliciting  me  to  go  up  to  Dublin  as  a  delegate,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  exert  myself  here  in  promoting  the  good  cause.  He  wrote 
in  French,  for  fear  of  the  letter  falling  into  vulgar  hands ;  and,  as  a 
further  precaution,  he  did  not  sign  his  name." 

"  Does  he  say  anything  respecting  the  bearer  of  the  letter?" 

**  Not  a  word.     What  sort  of  man  was  he  ?" 

"  A  tall,  cheerful-looking  man,  very  like  a  clergyman." 

"  Very  possible,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  but  come,  Bob,  let  us  drown 
the  shamrock." 

"  Excuse  me,  Henry,  I  can  drink  no  more — I  am  a  little  agitated, 
having  suftered  that  limping  stranger  to  provoke  me." 
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"  And  why  not?  I  wouldn't  belong  to  one  mess  with  a  man  who 
couldn't  get  angry — into  a  towering  passion  ;  but  never  mind,  Bob;  I'll 
be  the  bearer  of"  a  message  irom  you  to-morrow  morning ;  the  scoun- 
drel must  be  chastised." 

"  You  forget,  Henry,  that  the  time  is  past  when  I  could  counte- 
nance such  a  proceeding." 

"  Hem  !  and  so  you  will  become  a  priest— seek  a  heaven  here- 
after by  refusing  to  partake  of  one  here.  Why,  Boh,  there  is  an 
angel  already  m  your  path,  whose  morning  orisons  you  could  avail 
yourself  of." 

"  Such  dreams  of  unsubstantial  good  have  long  since  ceased  to  tor- 
ment me  ;  I  have  devoted  myself  to  a  higher  and  a  nobler  purpose." 

"  Come,  come.  Bob,  you  must  banish  such  folly;  send  your  books 
to  the  chandler's  shop,  and  betake  yourself  to  the  business  of  the 
world.     Here  is  house  and  lands  well  worth  delving  for." 

"  I  am  happy  you  estimate  their  value — they  are  your's." 

"  Mine  !" 

"  Certainly,  by  right  and  birth  ;  you  are  the  eldest  son." 

**  And  therefore  was  particularly  provided  for. — I  got  a  good 
sword,  and  an  honourable  rank  in  a  noble  profession ;  and,  though 
used  harshly  and  unjustly,  I  still  expect  the  decision  of  the  War 
Office  to  be  in  my  favour.  Tired  of  inactivity,  and  considering  this 
no  time  to  decline  pressing  my  services,  I  intend  setting  oft'  to-mor- 
row morning  for  Dublin." 

"  So  sudden,  and  so  hastily.  Is  there  no  one  you  regret  leaving 
behind  ?" 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  returned  the  captain  ;  "  she  is  perfectly 
easy  on  that  head.  She  has  consented  that  I  should  win  more 
laurels  before  I  place  her  within  the  circle  of  the  golden  fetter — 
that's  all." 

"  She  is  very  indulgent,"  said  Robert.  "  I  thought  she  disliked 
war — But,"  he  continued,  alarmed  at  the  sudden  illumination  of  the 
parlour  from  reflected  light,  "  what  is  this  ?  some  of  the  outhouses 
are  surely  on  fire." 

"  No,"  said  the  captain,  looking  through  the  window,  "  but  hold  ! 
as  I  live,  it  is  the  cabin  of  poor  '  Bodder  Fanny.'  Come,  let  us  call 
on  the  servants  and  try  to  extinguish  the  flames." 

And  he  rushed  out,  followed  by  his  brother,  Munster  Paddy,  Mon 
White,  and  half  a  dozen  others. 


MR.  SPRING  RICE  ON  EMANCIPATION.* 

We  should  betray  the  cause  we  have  undertaken  to  advocate,  if 
we  did  not,  at  this  crisis,  make  every  possible  eft"ort  to  disabuse  the 
English  mind  on  the  nature  of  those  claims  which,  in  a  few  days, 
must,  once  more,  and,  we  trust,  for  the  last  time,  come  before  the  le- 
gislature. For  this  purpose  we  have  devoted  an  unusual  portion  of 
our  pages  to  subjects  closely  connected  with  the  great  question  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  we  believe  that  we  have  not  laboured 

*  Catholic  Emancipation,  considered  on  Protestant  Principles,  in  a  Letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  K.G.  From  an  Irish  Member  of  Parliament.  London: 
Ridgway,  pp.  34. 
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in  vain.  There  are  empirics  in  legislation,  who,  ignorant  of  the  so- 
cial system,  would  prefer  healing  visible  lacerations  in  the  body  poli- 
tic, in  preference  to  adopting  measures  to  invigorate  the  constitution 
from  the  diseased  nature  of  which  all  these  unsightly  sores,  that 
ofl'end  and  pain,  proceed.  Such  short-sighted  politicians  are  con- 
tinually exclaimiiig,  that  Emancipation  would  not  redress  any  of  the 
grievances  of  Ireland;  and,  as  their  logic  is  admirably  adapted  to  ca- 
pacities like  their  own,  they  v/ant  neither  listeners  nor  proselytes. 
Now,  we  unhesitatingly  admit,  that  much  must  be  done  for  Ireland 
before  the  p!;ople  shall  attain  that  place  in  comfortable  tranquillity  ; — 
to  much  all  men  are  entitled  :  but  we  also  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  no 
redress,  of  any  moment,  can  take  place,  until  the  great  principle  of 
civil  equality  is  established  ia  that  kingdom.  Catholic  disability  is 
the  main  spring  which  irrigates  the  land  with  evil;  and,  until  this 
fountain  of  mischief  and  miseries  is  dried  up,  there  can  be  no  rational 
hope  of  national  peace  or  improvement.  'J'he  very  means  taken  to 
promote  these  must,  in  the  event  of  non-emancipation,  only  aggravate 
the  evil.  This,  we  think,  is  demonstrated  by  that  excellent  states- 
man and  good  patriot,  Mr.  Spring  llice,in  his  admirable  letter  to  Lord 
Liverpool.  The  very  arguments  made  use  of  by  the  opponents  of  Eman- 
cipation ,  are  precisely  those  which  prove  the  necessity  of  the  measure: — 
"  My  lord',"  says  Mr.  Kice,  "  there  is  no  one  single  object  yon  have  in 
view,  which  you  are  not  unconsciously  counteracting.  There  is  no* 
one  principle  to  which  you  cling,  no  one  duty  you  seek  to  perform, 
which  is  not  endangered  and  impeded  by  your  lordship's  conduct. 
You  wish  to  maintain  British  connexion — you  bring  that  connexion 
into  peril.  You  are  unwilling  to  add  to  Roman  Catliolic  power,  yet 
you  augnient  it  a  thousand  fold.  Ion  seek  to  u|)hold  the  constitution, 
yet  j'ou  have  raised  upon  its  ruins  a  republic  of  agitators.  You  de- 
precate the  interference  of  the  priests  in  secular  affairs,  yet  you  ren- 
der their  interference  not  only  leuitimate,  but  unavoidable;  and  you 
make  their  authority  supreme.  You  are  a  friend  to  the  Established 
Church,  yet  you  expose  it  to  manifold  risks,  and  increase  the  num- 
ber and  inveteracy  of  its  enemies.  You  anticipate  the  extension  of 
wealth,  and  the  investment  of  capital  amongst  us;  you  make  both  the 
sources  of  new  discojitent  and  danger.  You  wish  well  to  education, 
and  yet  check  its  progress.  You  contemplate,  with  hope,  the  possi- 
ble diffusion  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  yet  you  con- 
firm the  opinions  you  oppose,  and  arrest  the  progress  of  that  truth  to 
which  3'on  are  attached." 

Elsevhere  he  says,  with  equal  truth  and  sound  policy,  "  I  arraign 
you,  my  lord,  as  the  enemy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  as  en- 
dangering its  stability  and  existence  more  than  Mr.  Ilume,  Captain 
Rock,  or  the  Catholic  Association.  I  admit  that  your  lordsliip,  in  this 
as  in  the  former  instances,  is  acting  in  ignorance  of  the  consequence 
of  your  own  measures  ;  but  you  are  not  acting  the  less  certainly  and 
decisively  on  that  account.  I  am  aware  how  much,  in  other  branches 
of  your  policy,  the  Irish  Church  is  indebted  to  your  lordship.  The 
old  jobbing  system,  of  ecclesiastical  promotion,  has  been  by  you  over- 
thrown ;  and  men  of  piety,  worth,  and  learning,  are  now  the  succes- 
sors of  the  Ushers,  Bedels,  and  Taylois.  Your  conduct  in  the  House 
of  Peers  neutralises  the  good  consequences  of  your  conges  d'Elire; 
and,  while  you  promote  primitive  saints,  you  risk  immortalising  them 
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as  political  martyrs.  I  need  not  point  out  to  yoiir  lordship  tlie  pecu- 
liar and  anomalous  situation  in  which  that  Churcii  is  placed  ;  its 
wealth,  in  the  midst  otsurroundiiig  poverty,  and  the  disproportionate 
number  of  its  ministers  to  the  professors  of  its  creed.  1  do  not  jom 
the  vulgar  cry,  that,  on  this  account,  it  is  to  be  despoiled  of  its  reve- 
nues, or  deprived  of  its  splendid  endowments.  J\Iy  notions  of 
church  reform  do  not  extend  beyond  an  enlargement  of  the  sphere 
of  ecclesiastical  utility,  and  a  strict  performance  of  ecclesiastical 
duty.  I  only  allude  to  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of  suggest- 
ing the  inference,  that  it  is  desirable  to  augment  the  zeal  and  the 
number  of  the  friends  of  the  Church,  rather  than  to  increase  the  acri- 
mony of  its  enemies.  What  is  your  lordship's  favourite  argument? 
'  1  resist  Emancipation,'  you  assert,  '  because  I  tliink  tiiat  measure 
would  be  productive  of  danger  to  the  Establishment.'  In  other 
words,  you  inform  every  Roman  Catholic  in  the  land,  that  the  Churcli 
is  the  great  obstacle  to  his  freedom,  and  that  churchmen  are  his  in- 
veterate enemies;  you  teach  him,  further,  that  the  confiscation  of 
church  property,  and  the  abolition  of  tithes,  are  necessary  conse- 
quences of  his  political  enfranchisement.  Is  this  a  salutary  lesson, 
eidier  whist  Euiancipation  is  withholden,  or  when  it  is  conceded? 
Acting  thus  dangerously  on  the  Roman  Catholic,  what  eftects  does 
this  suggestion  produce  on  the  Protestant  part  of  the  community  ? 
Your  lordship  is  aware  how  numerous  and  powerful  are  the  Protes- 
tant proprietors,  who  attach  as  much  importance  to  iimancipation  as 
the  liornaa  Catholics  themselves.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  majorities 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  the  resolutions  of  the  peers,  signed 
at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's.  Does  your  lordship  wish  to  persuade 
us  Protestants,  that  it  is  to  our  church  that  we  owe  our  repeated  dis- 
appointments ;  that  all  social  order  is  disturbed — all  cordiality  be- 
tween man  and  man  destroyed;  our  properties  reduced  in  value — our 
repose  and  safety  risked  ;  and  all  for  the  sake  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  suggestion  is  dangerous.  We  are  as  much  attached  to 
that  church  as  your  lordship  can  be  ;  but  do  not  drive  us  to  a  choice  of 
difficulties ;  do  not  call  upon  us  to  admit  your  principles ;  do  not 
persuade  us,  that  the  church  is  the  mound  which  keeps  the  waters  up 
to  an  artificial  height,  threatening,  in  their  overflow,  ruin  and  devas- 
tation. We  might  be  tempted  in  such  a  case.  But  I  deny  your  lord- 
ship's premises  and  conclusions.  I  believe  the  danger  to  the  church 
to  be  produced  by  exclusion,  and  not  by  concession — by  irritating 
and  exasperating  party  violence,  and  not  by  sootiiing  and  allaying  it. 
The  safety  of  our  Protestant  Establishment  becomes,  M'ith  me,  an 
additional  argument  in  favour  of  Emancipation. 

"  Your  lordship  will  reply,  that  the  hierarchy  of  Ireland  entertain 
a  very  different  opinion,  and  that  such  ajudgment  is  more  authorita- 
tive than  mine.  Cuicjue  credendum  est  in  arte  sua.  My  lord,  no  maxim 
is  more  questionable  ;  and,  in  this  case,  I  can  prove  it  to  be  inconclu- 
sive. My  witnesses  are  the  bishops  themselves.  Every  argument, 
now  employed  by  them  against  Emancipation,  was  used  against  the 
Tithe  Composition  Act.  From  that  measure  they  anticipated  evds 
incalculable — the  downfall  of  ecclesiastical  property — the  destruction 
of  ecclesiastical  title.  Tlie  Irish  prelates,  with  three  exceptions,  com- 
bined against  the  measure.  Now,  the  same  parties  are  equally  ear- 
nest in  support  of  a  reform,  the  greatest  introduced  in  Ireland  since 
the  Union.     Profit  by  this  example,  my  lord,  and  do  not  trust,  uu- 
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reservedly,  thq  judgiiient  of  the  right  reverend  bench.  I  do  not  im- 
pute insincerity,  or  want  of"  candour,  to  the  Irish  church ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  its  dignitaries  are  deceived,  and  that  your  lordship  is  the 
victim  of  their  mistakes  and  prejudices." 

But  John  Bull  now  hears  nothing  but  glad  tidings  of  a  new  re- 
formation in  Ireland,  and  Lord  Farnham's  tinker-apostates  are  ad- 
duced as  proofs  of  a  growing  predilection  for  Protestantism.  The  thing 
is  adroitly  enough  got  up,  to  serve  a  certain  and  sinister  purpose; 
but  its  fallaciousness  cannot  escape  the  most  unobservant  eye,  who 
gives  the  question  a  moment's  consideration.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
believe,  and  we  do  so  on  philosophic  grounds,  that  there  can  be  no 
accession  to  the  ranks  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  still  less  while  one  party  has  to  complaim  of  religious 
grievances,  and  the  other  refuses  to  redress  them. 

"  Admitting  it,"  says  Mr.  liice,  "  to  be  a  matter  of  regret  that 
so  vast  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  dift'er  from  us  in  religious 
opinion,  it  is  impossible  for  a  Protestant  not  to  feel  solicitous  that 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  should  extend  among  them  :  to  this 
happy  consummation  your  lordship  is  the  grand  obstacle ;  you  attach 
those  to  their  church,  from  a  feeling  of  honour,  who  might  be  dis- 
posed to  abandon  it  on  conviction.  The  man  of  the  world  hesitates  to 
acknowledge  the  change  he  recognises  in  spirit,  lest  subsequent 
elevation  at  the  bar,  or  rise  in  public  life,  should  be  considered  the 
wages  of  apostacy — not  the  reward  of  genius  and  industry  ;  the 
highest  class  of  proselytes  thus  escapes  you.  To  all,  our  religion  is 
presented  in  its  least  attractive  form  ;  it  is  hostile,  it  is  Saxon ;  the 
mind  becomes  closed  against  its  truths;  investigation  is  impeded; 
rational  inquiry  checked  ;  our  tenets  are  nos  only  rendered  less  at- 
tractive, but  they  are  degraded.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
^present  laws  is,  that  Protestantism  cannot  support  itself  without  artifi- 
cial aid.  We  seem  to  admit,  that  the  church  requires  lines  of  defence 
to  protect  its  natural  weakness;  we,  at  the  same  moment,  quarrel  with 
our  opponents  for  not  entering  into  the  body  of  the  place,  when  we 
have  dropped  each  portcullis,  and  raised  every  drawbridge.  This  is 
surely  unfair.  Let  our  religion  cease  to  be  exclusive,  and  it  will  ac- 
quire new  votaries;  let  it  rely  on  its  inherent  strength,  and  it  need  not 
dread  attack.  /\s  a  system  of  proselytism,  the  old  penal  code  failed  ; 
the  existing  disqualifications  have  not  been  more  successful.  A 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  motives,  and  feelings,  points  out  that  all 
hope  of  diffusing  around  us  our  opinions,  depends  on  our  taking  an 
opposite  course.  In  proportion  as  we  indispose  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  our  faith,  do  we  attach  them  to  their  own.  If  our's  be  the  religion 
of  an  enemy,  their's  is  the  religion  of  a  friend;  if  ours  hold  out  the 
corrupt  rewards  of  the  world,  their's  promises  the  deathless  palms  of 
the  martyr.  As  exclusive  Protestantism  is  hated,  exclusive  Catholic- 
ism is  beloved.  The  religious  enthusiasts  we  thus  create,  unsatisfied 
with  the  opinions  of  the  present  day,  go  back  to  the  middle  ages  in 
search  of  all  that  is  marked  and  distinctive.  We  send  them  to  the 
days  of  the  Gregorys ;  and  their  scholastic  pedantry  seeks  out  and 
defends  antiquated  doctrine,  as  a  member  of  the  Roxburgh  Club  co- 
vets a  Wynkn  de  Worde  or  a  Caxton.  If  a  few,  whose  imaginations 
are  less  easily  excited,  and  whose  reason  is  stronger,  take  a  con- 
trary course,  and  are  disposed  to  abandon  black-letter  polemics, 
your  lordship's   zeal   rejects    all   explanation.      You   assure  them, 
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that  you  are  better  acquainted   with  their  doctrines  than  they  are 
themselves — you  unfold  before  them  the  bulls  of  ambitious  popes,  or 
the  unintelligible  decrees  of  councils — you  bind  them  limb  by  limb, 
and   then   condemn  them   for  being"  motionless — you   ridicule   their 
credulity,  and  despise  the  pretensions  of  their  church,  yet  you  act 
upon  a  belief  of  its   invariableness.     llejectiug  the  claims   of  my 
countrymen,  as    Roman    Catholics,   you   compel    them    to    become 
Papists ;    and  you  admit  every  interpretation  of  their  opinions  but 
that  w^hich  their  divines  offer  for  your  acceptance.     Your  lordship 
and  your  friends,  not  satisfied  with  making  the  Roman  Catholics  ab- 
jure theft,  murder,  and  all  the  deadly  sins,  call  for  further  declarations 
against  many  of  the  acts  of  their  church  in  early  and  barbarous  times. 
If  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  present  day  do  not  sanction  these  doc- 
trines, you  triumphantly  ask — why  should  they  hesitate  in  publicly 
condemning  them?     Why  does  not  a  council,  in  1626,  disavow  the 
pretensions  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil,  and  reverse  the 
sentences  against  Huss  and  Jerome,  of  Prague?      Why   does  not 
Leo  XII.  anathematize  the  memories  of  Gregory,  Sextus,  and  Pius? 
How  little  does  he  know  of  human  nature  to  require  such  a  sacrifice  ? 
Is  there  no  such  feeling  as  pride,  and  a  mistaken,  though  respectful 
deference  for  those  who  have  preceded  us  ?     Is  not  a  single  renuncia- 
tion in  deed  worth  a  thousand  renunciations  in  word  ?     Louis  XIV., 
in  the  insolence  of  superiority,  never  quarrelled  with   his  crowned 
tributary  of  England  for  his  absurd  pretension,  in  assuming  the  title  of 
king  of  France.     Though  that  title   was  gratuitously  laid   aside  in 
1800,  would  your  lordship  have  advised  his  late  majesty  to  abandon 
it  at  the  bidding  of  a  powerful  and  threatening  enemy  ?     Again,  does 
your  lordship  doubt  but  that,  in  spirit  and  principle,  the  king's  go- 
vernment, at  present,  differs  from  that  of  Lord  Londonderry  and  Mr. 
Vansittart  ?     Yet,  would  you  consider  it  either  politic  or  generous, 
to  compel  your  lordship  to  make  a  solemn  declaration,  that  you  ut- 
terly detest,  abhor,  and  abjure  the  faith  of  the  holy  alliance,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  at  the  treaty  of  Vienna?  or  that  you  consider  the 
doctrine,  of  the  real  presence  of  gold  in  an  inconvertible  bank-note,  to 
be  superstitious  and  idolatrous  ?    Your  lordship  very  properly  thinks, 
that  Parliament,  and  the  people  of  England,  should  be  satisfied  with 
your  practical  conversion,  without  imposing  upon  you  any  test  imply-  i 
ing  a  sacrifice  of  your  dignity,  or  conveying  a  reflection  on  your 
former  friends  and  opinions." 

Oh!  but  the  priest  and  the  Pope  !  W^hy,  aye,  there  is  something 
in  that;  but  pray,  John  Bull,  did  you  ever  see  the  Pope?  If  not,  it 
is  very  ungentlemanly  of  you,  as  the  celebrated  Teige  O'Regan, 
when  governor  of  Coierain,  under  James  II.,  said  to  an  enthusiastic 
Protestant  divine,  to  abuse  his  holiness;  and  you  ought  to  recollect 
that  the  poor  priests  are  men  like  yourselves,  with  feelings  of  pride, 
honour,  and  patriotism  ;  and  that  men  who  boast  of  the  land  of  their 
birth  should  not  be  angry  with  Irish  clergymen  if  they  also  have  the 
virtue  of  loving  their  country.  "  The  greatest  alarms,"  says  the  au- 
thor before  us,  "  are  those  which  have  been  excited  by  the  conduct  of 
certain  Roman  Cathohc  priests.  Your  lordship  attaches  peculiar 
importance  to  this  part  of  the  case.  Examine  it  fairly,  and  do  not 
judge  by  the  mere  surface  of  things,  nor  decide  upon  the  reports  of 
those  who  have  interest  in  deceiving.     It  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
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interference  of  the  priests,  by  a  reference  to  past  history.     Within  the 
memory  of  men  now  living,  the  priests  were,  as  individuals,  marked 
out    by  law  for    persecution    and    punishment.     Can   these   events, 
though  now  passed  away,   be  wholly  forgotten,  whdst  religious  dis- 
tinctions  still  exist  on  our  statute  book  to   perpetuate  their  reniem- 
brace  ?     Above  all,  can  those  who  refer,  in  argument,  to  the  massa- 
cre of  the  Albigeuses,  the  judicial  murder  of  Huss,  the  slaughter  of 
St.  Bartholomew,— -can   suoh  persons,  after  exhausting  the  annals  of 
six  centuries  in  their  uncharitable  researches,   condemn  the  less  re- 
tentive memories  which  preserve  the  recollections  of  a  penal  code  not 
yet  wholly  repealed  ?     But  I  am  not  driven  to  justify  the  one  feeling 
by  the  other  :    present  times,  existing  laws,   living  statesmen,   you 
yourself,  my  lord,  are  the  chief  cause  of  this  priestly  interference. 
View  the  other  classes  of  mankind  ;  consider  the  principles  on  which 
all   act,  and  are  justified  in  acting.     Let  Mr.  Iluskisson  name  the 
iron  trade  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  every  furnace  in  Stalford- 
shire  sends  forth  its  deputy;  meetings,  resolutions,  and  petitions  fol- 
low as  quickly  as  the  strokes  upon  an  anvil.     Let  Mr.  Robinson  re- 
duce the  duties  on  foreign  silks,  and  Parliament  Street  and  Palace 
Yard  are  filled  by  the  pigmy  weavers  from  Spitalfields.     Dismiss  but 
a  drummer  of  the  Irish  militia,  and  a  conspiracy  is  formed  of  those  co- 
lonels who  were  called  by  Curran  the  wooden  walls  of  Ireland.    Print 
Mr.  Jacob's  report.  Sir  T.  Lcthbridge  and  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  two  noto- 
rious agitators,  take  the  field  ; — throughout  all   England  the  farmers 
and  country  gentlemen  combine  ; — Boodle's  Club  rivals  the  Catholic 
Association; — the  constituent  body,  throughout  the  empire,  divides  it- 
self into  the  opposite  factions  of  growers  and  consumers.      liaise  the 
cry  that  the  church  is  in  danger,— all  our  ecclesiastics,  from  the  rural 
dean  to  the  metropolitan,   labour  in  their  calling;  or,  assembled  in 
their  houses  of  convocation,  carry  to    the  foot  of  the   throne  their 
prayers  and  their  alarm.     My  lord,  if  our  clergy  are  right  in  interfer- 
ing to  prevent  the  admission  of  Ilonian  Catholics,  are  not  the  priests 
justified  in  combining  to  obtain  that  admission  for  their  countrymen  ? 
Can  you,   in  common  justice,  lay  down  a  different  rule  for  the  one 
class  and  for  the  other?    Is  every  thing  allowable  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  in  possession,  and  nothmg  excusable  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
cluded ?     Keflect  upon  the  cause  of  that  exclusion— it  is  religious  be- 
lief.    In  the  contest  which  this  exclusion  produces,  the  ministers  of 
religion  necessarily  become  parties.     If  the  exclusion  were  upon  any 
ground  not  religious,   the  priests  would  not  be  brought  into  action. 
The  esprit  de  corps  would  not  be  touched.     A  declaration  that  thello- 
man   Catholic  religion   is   idolatrous,   its  professors  dangerous  sub- 
jects, combined  with  civil  disqualifications,   on  these  grounds,  com- 
pels the  priests   to  come  forward  as  political  partisans,  as  well  as 
champions  of  their  faith. 

"It  is  impossible  that,  admitting  the  interference  of  the  priests  to 
be  natural  and  excusable  in  the  abstiact,  your  lordship  may  con- 
sider it  unjustifiable  in  the  mode  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  taken 
place,  and  the  violence  with  which  ithas  been  attended.  Priests 
at  the  hustings,  and  declamations  from  the  altar,  may  be  con- 
sidered modes  of  warfare  new  and  dangerous.  I  do  not  mean  to  en- 
ter into  the  subjects  of  the  Irish  elections,  neither  shall  I  pause  to  de- 
fend the  state  of  the  Irish  franchise.     The  first  of  these  questions  is 
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at  issue  in  the  petitions  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Be- 
fore the  committees  on  the  Waterford  and  Monaghan  cases,  the 
charges  against  the  priests  will  be  proved,  if  capable  of  being  substan- 
tiated. For  the  state  of  the  fanchise,  your  lordship  and  some  of  your 
colleagues  are  responsible.  Propositions  were  otl'ered  to  your  ac- 
ceptance two  years  back,  which  you  were  pleased  to  reject: — the 
opportunity  may  not  again  return.  Without  discussing  the  Irish 
elections,  I  beg,  however,  to  refer  your  lordship  to  the  stratagemata 
of  ecclesiastics  elsewhere-  Inquire  whether  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  did  not  attend  on  the  hustings  at  Lincoln,  and  note 
down  publicly  every  vote  given  against  his  inclination.  Read  a 
clerical  production,  published  at  Retford  during  the  election,  and 
proving,  from  the  horns,  phials,  and  trumpets  of  the  Revelations,  that 
the  supporters  of  Messrs.  Wrightson  and  Dundas  were  doomed  to 
eternal  damnation.  Study  Mr.  Vaughan's  Leicester  Sermon. — But 
I  will  not  degrade  the  dignity  of  ray  cause,  by  carrying  recrimination 
further,  t  need  not  the  aid  of  such  a  weapon,  and  I  cast  it  by  with 
disdain.  If  any  class  of  men  were  to  be  condemned  for  the  indis- 
cretion or  the  incapacity  of  one  of  its  members,  would  either  House 
of  Parliament — would  the  Cabinet  itself,  be  safe  from  attack? 

The  poor  Irish  are  reproached,  unjustly  indeed,  with  ignorance. 
Will  education,  under  present  circumstances,  make  them  better  sub- 
jects? Mr.  Rice  thinks  not: 

"  Your  lordship,"  says  he  to  the  earl,  who  is  not  likely  ever  again  to  hold  the 
reins  of  government,  "  professes  your  attachment  to  a  well-ordered  system  of  in- 
struction, and  you  are  desirous  of  facilitating  its  progress;  but  it  is  in  vain  that 
persons  associate — vainly  they  subscribe — fruitless  are  all  missions — 'Worse  than 
inconclusive  the  etTorts  of  itinerant  orators  and  preachers,  so  long  as  an  exclusive 
system  prevails.  The  religious  enthusiasm  which  assails,  will  be  met  by  a  more 
than  equal  enthusiasm  acting  on  the  defensive  ;  jealousy  and  distrust  will  be  ex- 
cited even  by  the  exertions  of  benevolence ;  alarm  will  be  felt  where  no  danger 
exists;  and  suspicions  will  arise  where  no  indirect  attempt  is  intended.  The 
wheat  is  rooted  up  with  the  tares,  and  every  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people  is  frustrated  by  the  evil  spirit  of  the  penal  code. 

"  Nor  is  this  all, — your  lordship  becomes  the  founder  of  all  the  schools  estab- 
lished on  principles  exclusively  Catholic ;  the  education  monks,  nunneries,  and 
confraternities  originate  with  you.  Education,  in  place  of  removing  the  land- 
marks which  separate  sects,  becomes,  through  your  agency,  the  cause  of  new  di- 
visions ;  the  lines  are  more  strongly  drawn,  and  are  traced  at  a  period  which  in- 
sures their  duration  through  life ;  the  associations  of  youth  become  arrayed 
against  your ,  country,  its  constitution,  .and  religion.  The  Catholic  learns,  in 
youth,  to  consider  your  lordship  as  his  bitterest  enemy;  your  country,  as  conti- 
nuing his  oppression ;  its  constitution,  as  excluding  him  from  its  blessings;  and 
its  religion,  as  the  distinguishing  badge  of  his  oppressors. 

"  jAgain,  let  me  entreat  your  lordship  to  consider  the  effects  which  education 
must  produce,  in  teaching  men  to  estimate  the  rights  they  claim,  and  the  wrongs 
they  suffer.  Upwards  of  half  a  million  of  Roman  Catholic  children  are  now  in 
a  course  of  education  ;  each  of  these  will  become  fully  instructed  in  the  former 
history  of  his  country,  if  your  lordship  does  not  teach  him  to  forget  the  cruelties 
of  the  past,  in  the  tardy  justice  which  you  may  yet  extend  towards  Ireland. 
The  exclusion  of  a  horde  of  savages  might  have  been  safe  ;  but  when  wealth  and 
intelligence  become  more  diffused,  it  cannot  be  continued  without  danger,  as  well 
as  injustice." 

Nor  can  industry,  Mr.  Rice  thinks,  be  promoted,  whilst  the  evil 
disabilities  of  the  people  continue  : 
"  Reasoners  of  all  classes  agree  in  wishing  to  encourage  the  production  of 
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wealth  and  the  investment  of  capital  in  Ireland.  Whilst  five-sixths  of  the  peo- 
ple are  considered  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  privileges  of  British  subjects, 
will  any  prudent  Englishman  establish  himself  among  us  ?  If  he  agrees  with 
your  lordship,  hs  must  consider  an  Irish  Papist  as  an  unsafe  neighbour  ;  or,  dif- 
fering from  you,  he  must  admit  that  six  millions  of  people  have  a  just  ground  for 
discontent.  In  either  case,  the  flow  of  English  capital  is  checked;  it  may  go  to 
Mexico  and  Chili ;  to  Poyais  and  to  Greece;  amongst  half-recognised  govern- 
ments, or  half-civilized  nations;  but  you  teach  the  enterprising  speculator,  that 
to  Ireland  he  must  not  turn.  Whilst  you  thus  prevent  a  blending  of  interests 
which  might  cement  and  consolidate  the  union  between  the  two  islands,  my  Ca- 
tholic countrymen  are  advancing  in  wealth  ;  they  are  becoming  our  capitalists ; 
they  are  the  purchasers  of  lands  ;  they  are  our  principal  merchants.  This  pro- 
gress, which  ought  to  lead  to  unmixed  good,  becomes,  thanks  to  your  lordship,  a 
source  of  evil, — of  evil,  not  indeed  permanent,  though  active  in  its  present  ope- 
ration. In  proportion  as  the  Roman  Catholics  advance  in  wealth,  so  much  the 
more  deeply  will  they  feel  their  exclusion,  and  more  bitterly  resent  it.  Fiat  ex- 
perimentum  in  corpore  vili,  is  the  proverb  ;  but  it  is  no  longer  in  corporc  vili  that 
the  experiment  is  made  :  you  may  try  your  knife  upon  a  dead  subject,  but  it  is 
dangerous  to  attempt  a  living  dissection  :  the  greater  our  wealth  and  industry, 
the  more  acute  will  be  our  discontent,  the  more  angry  our  resistance.  If  your 
lordship  is  determined  to  persevere,  you  should  endeavour  to  drive  us  back  into 
the  state  from  whence  we  have  emerged  ;  your  policy  would  not  then  be  more 
cruel  towards  us,  and  would  become  less  dangerous  as  respecting  yourself." 

Reducing  the  question  to  what  Paley  subjected  all  questions  of 
morals  and  policy,  namely  expediency,  the  advocates  of  exclusion 
will  find  themselves  still  less  able  to  support  their  opposition.  If 
ideal  evils  are  to  be  apprehended  from  Emancipation,  real  and  dan- 
gerous ones  threaten  the  kingdom  on  the  refusal  of  that  measure. 
"  Your  lordship,"  says  Mr.  Rice,  "  dreads  adding  to  the  power  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  I  do  not  claim  that,  to  them,  as  Roman 
Catholics,  power  should  be  granted.  My  claim  for  them  is,  as  citi- 
zens of  a  free  state,  and  not  as  members  of  a  sect.  Assuming;,  for 
argument,  your  lordship's  principle,  may  it  not  be  suggested,  that 
exclusion  furnishes  more  real  and  more  dangerous  power  -than  could 
ever  flow  from  Emancipation:  the  one,  a  power  without  the  pale  of 
the  constitution,  undefined,  and  acting  upon  passions  and  prgudices 
—the  other,  a  power  within  constitutional  limits,  governed  by 
known  laws,  and  flowing  through  legitimate  channels.  View  the 
actual  state  of  aff"airs  in  Ireland,  my  lord!  Look  back,  and  profit 
by  experience  !  What  was  the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
1800,  and  what  is  it  at  the  present  moment?  At  which  period  were 
they  the  more  powerful,  or,  if  you  will,  the  more  dangerous?  They 
are  now  bound  and  consolidated  in  one  mass,  without  dissentients  or 
seceders ;  their  increase  of  strength,  in  this  interval  of  twenty-six 
years,  can  scarcely  be  expressed  by  any  combination  of  numbers. 
By  what  has  this  strength  been  produced  ?™by  concession  or  by  re- 
fusal? Alas!  the  Catholics  have  known  nothing  of  concession; 
your  lordship's  system  has  raised  the  dwarf  into  the  giant.  It  is 
now  your  lot  to  struggle  with  a  danger  greater  than  any  statesman 
could  have  anticipated ;  a  danger  which,  if  any  statesman  can  con- 
template without  awe  and  dismay,  it  can  only  be  from  a  lack  of  wis- 
dom or  an  absence  of  feeling  which  I  neither  respect  nor  envy.  This 
danger,  and  the  tremendous  power  from  which  it  springs,  are  of 
your  lordship's  creation:  you  are  their  parent,— -shrink  not  from  the 
deformity  of  youi' own  ofi'spring;  you  have  placed  the  fidcrum  under 
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the  lever;  you  have  given  to  the  agitators  that  other  world,  from 
■whence  they  can  move  this;  you  are  the  colleague  and  the  confede- 
rate of  those  whose  excesses  I  condemn,  but  do  not  wonder  at,  so 
much  as  at  the  delusion  under  which  your  lordship  is  acting. 

"  It  may,  however,  be  asked,  whether  these  evils  might  not  sur- 
vive Emancipation,  and  the  disposition  and  power  still  continue  to 
produce  calamitous  consequences  ?  I  answer  in  the  negative.  Is  it 
not  inconsequential  reasoning  to  suppose,  whilst  Catholic  power  has 
augmented  from  a  repeated  rejection  of  these  claims,  that  an  oppo- 
site cause,  concession,  should  produce  the  same  effect?  The  ques- 
tion may  be  answered  by  further  and  more  forcible  arguments.  If 
Emancipation  were  conceded,  would  the  nobility,  who  confer  grace 
and  dignity  upon  the  cause,  remain  in  a  state  of  discontent  and  agi- 
tation ?  and  does  not  the  co-operation  of  that  nobility  add  to  Catholic 
power?  If  Emancipation  were  conceded,  would  the  gentry,  who 
might  then  claim  rank  in  the  legislature,  continue  their  complaints? 
and  are  not  those  gentlemen  a  source  of  Catholic  power?  If  Eman- 
cipation were  conceded,  and  the  offices  of  the  law  open  to  Catholic 
knowledge  and  ability,  would  the  lawyers,  the  chief  agitators,  pos- 
sess the  same  means  or  disposition  to  indulge  their  exciting  eloquence? 
and  do  not  these  lawyers,  both  in  Dublin  and  on  their  provincial 
missions,  create  and  multiply  Catholic  power?  If  Emancipation 
were  conceded,  and  the  stigma  obliterated,  which  the  priests  consi- 
der to  be  so  cruelly  affixed  on  their  religious  faith,  would  those 
priests  stimulate  to  organized  and  combined  effort !  and  does  your 
lordship  doubt  that  the  Catholic  clergy  add  to  Catholic  power! 
Withdraw,  then,  all  these  elements  of  discontent,  and  where  will 
your  lordship  find  the  means  of  re-creating  Catholic  power?  Is  it 
among  the  peasantry?— No!  the  sting  which  now  inflames  every  lo- 
cal grievance  becomes  innoxious.  I  am  not  so  vain  a  political  em- 
piric as  to  suggest  that,  after  Emancipation,  much  of  evil  and  of  suf- 
fering might  not  still  subsist:  but  the  danger  would  cease,  and  a 
foundation  be  laid  for  a  new  and  a  better  order  of  things.  So  long 
as  it  can,  with  truth,  be  asserted,  that  the  powers  of  the  state  are 
combined  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  so  long  will  the  Catholics 
necessarily  combine  against  the  powers  of  the  state.  The  exclusion 
is  against  the  Roman  Catholics  as  such ;  the  discontent  is  therefore 
Catholic,  the  union  Catholic,  and  the  power  Catholic.  Their  ex- 
clusion forms  their  power,  and  for  both  your  lordship  is  deeply  re- 
sponsible." 

Elsewhere  he  says : 

"  Warmly  attached  to  Ireland,  I  am  but  the  more  warmly  attached  to  British 
connexion.  I  consider  it  the  source  of  all  real  strength,  the  security  to  all  pro- 
perty, the  only  pledge  of  constitutional  freedom.  Law,  justice,  wealth,  know- 
ledge, morals,  and  religion,  are  all,  with  us,  dependent  on  British  connexion. 
England,  *  in  teaching,'  as  Milton  says,  *the  nations  of  the  earth  how  to  live,' 
has  that  duty  to  perform  first  and  chiefly  towards  Ireland,  This  high  preroga- 
tive is  forfeited  by  the  conduct  of  your  lordship.  The  feeling  which  that  conduct 
excites,  is  fiatred  ;  you  teach  us  to  look  upon  England  as  an  oppressor.  The 
measure  of  Emancipation,  carried  triumphantly  so  far  as  the  votes  of  Irish  peers 
and  commoners  are  concerned,  is  rejected — and  by  what  influence  ?  By  your 
lordship's  influence  in  the  House  of  Peers.  The  refusal  is  that  of  England ;  the 
demand  being  that  of  the  Irish  nation.     The  Union  is  naturally  considered  as 
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having  afforded  the  means  of  this  refusal ;  and  England  and  the  Union  are  fast 
becoming  words  of  reproach  amongst  us.  But  whilst  Great  Britain  is  thus  con- 
sidered in  the  light  oi  a  cruel  parent,  who  refuses  to  a  child  his  birth-right,  third 
parties  are  not  idle.  There  are,  who  express,  though  they  may  not  feel,  a  sym- 
pathy for  our  niisiorlunes.  Tliere  are,  who  affect  to  love  us,  because  they  deeply 
hale  you.  The  eyes  of  foreigners  are  turned  towards  Ireland,  and  voices  are 
raised  as  if  real  sympathy  was  felt  for  our  afflictions.  France  tells  us,  that  she 
detests  the  intolerance  that  excludes,  and  respects  the  public  spirit  that  claims  ad- 
mission. America  maintains  the  same  language,  prompted  and  made  more  in- 
veterate by  the  suggestions  of  the  exiled  republicans  of  1 798. 

Multi  nos  populi,  multse  (ne  temne  quod  ultro 
Praeferimus  manibus  vittas  ac  verba  precantia) 
El  petiere  sibi,  et  voluere  adjungere  gentes. 

"  Your  lordship's  text  to  Ireland  is,  View  in  England  your  inveterate  enemy — 
look  abroad  lor  your  sympathizing  friends.  My  lord,  this  is  a  dangerous  lesson  ; 
and,  if  it  acts  upon  hearts  but  too  much  disposed  to  receive  the  impression,  its 
consequences  may,  at  some  future  time,  be  not  only  seen,  but  felt.  The  manu- 
factories of  Pittsburgh  may  yet  change  angry  discontent  into  armed  resistance ; 
and  the  steam-boats  of  Havre  and  Brest  may  prove  dangerous  visitants  upon  the 
Irish  shores." 

And  Mr,  Rice  concludes  his  Letter  with  the  following  energetic 
appeal ;  which  we  hope  will  not  be  lost  upon  those  in  whose  hands 
are  now  the  destinies  of  the  empire  : 

"  I  am  fully  aware  that,  from  other  quarters,  your  lordship  may  receive  ac- 
counts of  a  different  character ;  but  let  me  entreat  your  lordship,  as  you  value 
your  reputation  as  a  statesman,  and  as  you  seek  to  preserve  the  empire  united,  to 
press  the  persons  who  cry  out  '  No  Surrender,'  to  declare  their  arritrc  pcns'ee.  Is 
there  one  among  them  who  conceives  that  the  present  state  of  things  in  Ireland 
can  last  ?  I  do  not  believe  there  1^.  If  a  change  is  then  to  take  place,  force  these 
men  to  explain  their  anticipations.  Their  course  of  remedial  measures  leads 
through  insurrection,  and  a  subjugation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  a  re-enact- 
ment of  the  less  odious  parts  of  the  penal  code.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  would 
venture  to  call  for  those  laws  at  which  human  nature  now  recoils,  but  they  would 
suggest  a  repeal  of  the  privileges  granted  in  1793.  This  would  never  be  endured 
— the  very  proposition  would  convulse  the  country — msurrection  and  massacre 
are  the  meiisures  towards  which  your  lordship  is  invited.  Should  you  doubt  the 
fact,  I  refer  you  to  the  somewhat  too  candid  evidence  given  in  1825,  by  Messrs. 
Irwin,  Verntr,  and  Waring.  Granting  to  men  of  these  opinions  the  unqualified 
use  of  the  knife  and  cautery,  do  they  conceive  that,  till  Ireland  becomes  a  soli- 
tude, they  can  secure  their  atrocious  and  abominable  peace  ?  No  :  if  the  strug- 
gle begins,  it  will  be  awful — it  will  be  prolonged.  It  will  not  be  an  ordinary 
war,  but  a  gloomy  and  determined  resistance  ;  the  resistance  of  an  omnipresent, 
though  an  almost  invisible  enemy.  The  military  possession  of  all  defensible 
posts  may  be  yours,  but  yonr  authority  will  not  extend  beyond  your  garrisons. 
No  battles  will  be  fought — no  consolidated  torce  will  appear ;  but  the  social  sys- 
tem will  be  desstroyed — the  rights  of  property  will  be  overwhelmed  ;  agriculture 
will  decline,  and  commerce  fly  the  land,  'ihis  is  the  alternative  which  is  pre- 
sented to  your  lordship's  acceptance  ;  and,  if  you  prefer  it  to  Emancipation,  dou- 
bled garrisons,  an  augmented  debt,  increased  taxation,  lavish  waste  of  British 
blood  and  treasure,  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  the  inev'^ablc  consequences.  Sir  W. 
Petty  computed  that,  in  his  time,  the  loss  of  human  life,  during  eleven  years  of 
war,  exceeded  600,000.  At  that  period,  the  population  of  Ireland  amounted  to 
1,466,000  ;  it  has  now  swelled  to  7,000,000.  The  forces  then  employed  in  Ire- 
land (80,000)  were  four  times  the  military  strength  now  stationed  there,  and 
their  expenses  reached  the  sura  of  £13,200,000.  The  destruction  of  property,  in 
houses  alone,  is  calculated  to  have  exceeded  £2,000,000 ;  and  the  total  loss,  in 
wealth,  to  have  amounted  to  £37,000,000.  I  shall  not  alarm  your  lordship,  by 
calculating  what  might  be  the  loss  of  lives  and  property,  supposing  similar  events 
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to  take  place  at  present.  My  lord,  Sir  William  Petty  concludes  his  summary  of 
this  carnage  by  stating,  ♦  For  this  blood  somebody  should  answer  to  God  and 
to  the  king;'  do  not  let  this  awful  responsibility  rest  with  your  lordship  ;  avert, 
whilst  there  is  yet  time,  these  horrible  calamities  ;  secure  the  happiness  of  Ireland, 
by  doing  her  people  justice  ;  secure  the  strength  of  Britain,  by  preserving  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  empire.  Yet  a  moment  is  given  for  reflection  and  for  repentance: 
'  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.'  " 

With  this  extract  we  conclude.  We  could  say  much  more,  but 
those  who  could  remain  insensible  to  danger,  and  averse  to  justice 
after  this,  would  not  be  convinced  by  the  tongue  of  an  angel  from 
Heaven.  Let  not  Englishmen  deceive  themselves  by  listening  to 
those  who  have  an  inten^st  in  the  misfortunes  of  their  country,  who 
represent  the  people  as  indifferent  to  the  measure  of  emancipation, 
for  the  reverse  is  precisely  the  case. 
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During  the  last  month  we  have  had  nothing  but  the  overture  to 
the — shall  I  call  \i  far  eel  which  is  to  be  played  within  a  week  or 
two.  The  West  India  question  is  to  be  discussed;  the  Corn  Laws 
are  to  be  revised  ;  and  Emancipation  is  surely — for  God  knows  it  is 
time — to  be  granted.  The  last  question  I  leave  in  the  hands  of  the 
Editor, a  s  peculiarly  belonging  to  him;  and  respecting  the  other  two, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much.  The  condition  of  the  blacks  will  not 
be  much  meliorated ;  and  the  British  helots  will  receive  no  relief 
from  the  proposed  measure  respecting  the  introduction  of  foreigJi 
corn.  A  duty  will  be  imposed  which  leaves  the  price  of  the  loaf 
where  it  is — far  beyond  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  the  poor  artisan 
can  badly  afford  to  pay  for  it.  Your  landlords  are  the  most  impu- 
dent men  in  the  world  ;  for  the  very  arguments  by  which  they  attempt 
to  defend  the  Corn  Laws,  are  precisely  those  which  demonstrate  their 
mischievousness.  They  tell  us  a  free  trade  in  corn  would  reduce  the 
price  of  wheat  something  like  one  half — forgetting  that,  were  their 
statement  true,  the  impolicy  of  restrictions  was  proved  ;  for  what  oc- 
casions distress  among  the  manufacturing  poor,  but  dear  bread. 
Had  we  a  cheap  loaf,  all  the  working  people  could  find  employment; 
they  could  work  for  lower  wages;  and  thereby  supersede,  in  many 
instances,  the  use  of  machinery:  while  the  manufacturer  could  go  into 
foreign  markets  without  the  dread  of  being  undersold  by  continental 
competitors. 

But  the  "  great"  are  super-eminently  wise;  and  so  is  Lord  Lorton, 
who  calls  loudly  for  a  new  penal  code.  I  suppose  his  lordship  is  a 
"  saint,"  and,  speaking  of  "saints,"  Lord  and  Lady  Farnhaui  are 
worthy  of  a  better  age.  They  are  truly  zealous :  they  go  into  the 
highways  and  byways,  and  compel  the  travellers  to  enter,  in  order 
that  they  may  feast  upon  vulgar  an^l  spiritual  food.  Her  ladyship's 
sermons  we  hope  will  shortly  be  published ;  and  I  am  quite  serious 
when  I  say  tliat  1  have  no  doubt  they  would  read  as  well  as  some  of 
the  canting  balderdash  in  the  "  Irish  Pulpit,"  the  pious  contributions 
of  Murthough,  O'SuUivan,  and  Co.  Truly  I  should  wish  to  be  an 
auditor  in  the  great  hall  of  Farnham  House,  when  this  evangelical 
lady  addresses  the  new  converts — the  pipers,  tinkers,  pedlars,  and 
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the  other  lazaroni  of  Cavan.  I  wonder  does  her  ladyship  display 
much  action  ?  No  doubt,  she  adopts  her  language  to  the  capacity  of 
her  auditors,  and  speaks  of  heavenly  love  and  the  new  Jerusalem. 

In  the  meantime,  Lord  Farnham  has  published  a  religious  mani- 
festo ;  which  I  have  not  seen  :  but  his  lordship  may  be  assured  that 
it  will  render  his  name  immortal ;  for  it  has  drawn  forth  the  following 
eloquent  reply : 

"  My  Lord, — A  speech,  reported  to  have  been  lately  delivered  by  your  Lord- 
ship on  the  occasion  of  your  establishing  *  A  Cavan  Association  for  promoting  the 
Reformation,'  has  just  reached  me,  I  pass  by  the  local,  and  personal,  and 
religious  portions  of  that  speech.  Those  portions  of  it  wliich  may  be  called  local, 
and  which  treat  of  conversions  lately  wrought  in  your  neighbourhood,  are  even 
now  sufficiently  elucidated  by  the  letters  and  other  documents  published  this  day 
in  The  Dublin  Weekli/  Iiegist€7-—docnments  of  which  I  hope  to  see  the  substance 
embodied  in  a  petition,  and  presented  to  that  House  of  Parliament,  of  which, 
owing  to  the  distracted  state  of  Ireland,  your  Lordship  is  a  member.  The  per- 
sonal attacks  made  in  that  speech  on  the  Catholic  Prelates,  who  lately  disturbed 
the  order  of  proceedings  in  Kilmore  diocese,  will,  no  doubt  be  warmly  repelled, 
by  '  Him  of  Maronia,'  as  one  of  those  Prelates  is  styled  by  your  Honourable 
Relative.  The  Religious  Essays  in  whicli  your  Lordship  has  indulged,  may,  and 
probably  w  ill  employ  the  pen  of  some  caustic  polemic.  I  shall,  therefore,  take 
to  my  account  only  that  portion  of  your  speech  which  is  purely  political,  and  dis- 
cuss it  with  that  gravity  and  freedom  due  to  the  deliberate  opinions  of  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  a  party. 

"  Your  Lordship's  political  opinions,  when  disengaged  from  extraneous  matters 
and  superfluous  words,  are  these:— First,  that  the  claims  of  the  L-ish  Catholics 
must  be  conceded,  if  they  continue  in  their  present  strength  of  numbers. 
Secondly,  that  if  these  claims  be  conceded,  the  Church  Establishment  must  fall. 
Thirdly,  that  a  consequence,  not  remote,  of  such  concession  would  be,  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  islands  one  from  the  other. 

"Let  us  examine  each  of  these  propositions  separately,  before  we  notice  that 
preventive  of  evil,  *  The  Cavan  Association  for  promoting  the  Reformation,'  just 
instituted  by  your  Lordship. 

"  First, — 'The  claims  of  the  Irish  Catholics  must  be  conceded,  if  they  continue 
in  their  present  strength  of  numbers.'  The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  undeniable. 
It  arises  from  causes  over  which  even  Parliament,  though  said  to  be  omnipotent, 
has  but  little  control.  Grattan  once  said,  it  was  as  easy  to  stop  the  movement  of 
the  sun,  as  to  impede  the  progress  of  that  other  sun— reason  and  justice — which 
had  arisen  to  liberalize  the  Protestant  and  liberate  the  Catholic.  The  cause  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  has  now  progressed  so  far— it  is  carried  onwards  by  such  a  force, 
external  and  internal,  foreign  and  domestic,  that,  to  arrest  it,  would  be  as  much 
beyond  the  power  of  any  body  of  men,  as  it  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  your 
Lordship  to  stem  the  cataract  of  Niagara.  The  Catholic  cause  cannot  be  defeated 
in  this  empire ;  for  now  that  its  merits  are  known,  it  is  aided  by  the  genius  of  the 
Constitution,  the  spirit  of  the  British  Law,  the  immense  power  of  Literature  and 
Commerce— nay,  as  bearing  on  the  security  aud  value  of  property,  it  has  allied 
itself  with  the  most  influential  part  of  the  community,  whilst  it  has  only  to  combat 
with  coarse  and  vulgar  prejudices— with  an  establishment  useless,  burdensome, 
and  corrupt — and  with  a  pride  and  selfishness  which  every  occurring  death 
diminishes.  This  cause,  then,  must,  beyond  doubt,  prevail,  if  public  opinion  be 
the  supreme  regulator  in  this  empire — and  the  anticipations  or  apprehensions  of 
your  Lordship  will  be  verified  within  a  short  space  of  time,  if  the  Catholics  con- 
tinue temperate,  firm,  and  united.  In  forming  this  judgment  on  the  proposition 
deduced  from  your  Lordship's  speech,  I  have  left  out  of  calculation  those  events 
which  might  cause  the  passing  an  Emancipation  Bill,  as  abruptly  as  an  Order  in 
Council  has  been  sometimes  issued. 

*.'  Your  second  opinion,  or  prediction,  is  substantially  this,  •  that  if  the  Catholic 
claims  be  conceded,  the  Church  Establishment  must  fall.' 
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*»  Were  a  Catholic  to  speak  as  freely  on  this  subject  as  you  have  done,  when 
treating  of  the  Irish  Catliolic  Prelacy,  he  might  wring  the  heart  of  persons  very 
dear  to  you— he  might  even  gratify  those  feelings  of  his  own,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  wise  man,  at  all  times,  to  repress.  But  it  is  not  permitted  '  to  return 
railing  for  railing,'  nor  even  at  all  times  to  defend  justly  those  who  are  unjustly 
injured.  When  indignation  burns  within  the  breast  of  an  Irish  Catholic,  he  should 
endeavour  to  humble  himself  under  the  powerful  hand  of  God,  and  say  with  the 
heroic  and  patient  Maccabee,  when  enduring  indignities,  and  offering  up  his  life 
before  a  sacrilegious  tyrant,  for  the  divine  religion  which  he  professed,  ♦  We, 
indeed,  suffer  these  things  on  account  of  our  sins,  but  you  will  not  escape  the 
judgment  of  God.' 

"  But  to  our  purpose.  The  Cliurch  Establishment  will  fall  if  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  be  conceded. 

♦'  I  think  the  Church  Establishment  must  fall  sooner  or  later ;  its  merits  in 
Ireland  are  too  well  known — it  has  been  brought  to  the  light,  and  its  works  being 
such  as  do  not  bear  the  light,  it  will,  it  must  suffer  loss  as  soon  as  an  impartial 
judgment  can  be  passed  upon  it.  Clamour,  bigotry,  enthusiasm,  and  a  spirit  of 
selfishness,  constitute  its  present  chief  support.  It  derives  no  aid  from  reason, 
justice,  or  public  utility.  Its  old  connexion  with  the  Crown,  and  that  wise  aver- 
sion to  experimental  innovation  which  characterises  every  wise  government,  unite 
to  defend  it ;  but,  if  tlie  passions  of  the  people  were  calmed,  some  man  with  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Burke,  who  arranged  that  chaos  '  the  Civil  List,'  and  purified, 
without  injuring  them,  the  revenues  and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  itself-  -some 
such  man  would  arise  and  free  the  nation  from  the  reproach  of  the  Irish  Temporal 
Establishment;  he  would  relieve  religion  from  an  incubus,  and  the  land  of  the 
country,  with  its  proprietors  and  cultivators,  from  an  intolerable  pressure.  The 
concession  of  the  Catholic  claims  would  hasten  this  desirable  result,  not  by  any 
revolutionary  movement,  as  your  lordship  seems  to  apprehend,  but  by  removing 
an  immense  barrier,  which  the  agitation  of  those  claims  now  opposes  to  the  pro- 
gress of  reason  and  justice,  and  by  uniting  all  classes  of  Irishmen  in  labouring  to 
renovate  their  country,  and  to  restore  her,  divided  and  almost  lifeless  as  she  is,  to 
a  state  of  health  and  vigour.  Can  your  Lordship,  laying  your  hand  on  your 
breast,  appeal  to  your  conscience  or  honour,  and  then  say,  that  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment  requires  no  reform  ?  It  is  impossible  that  you  could,  my  Lord ; 
because  it  is  monstrous  to  think  that  an  annual  income,  amounting  to  several  mil- 
lions sterling,  being  appropriated,  in  such  a  country  as  Ireland,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  pastors  of  less  than  one  thirtieth  part  of  the  population — laying 
aside  all  notice  of  the  laws  by  which  this  revenue  is  protected  aed  collected — their 
partial  nature,  the  mode  of  administering  them,  and  the  character  of  the  agents  by 
whom  they  are  executed.  The  English  people  are,  as  yet,  but  imperfectly  ac- 
cpiainted  with  the  nature  or  viciousness  of  this  establishment.  We,  in  Ireland, 
have  been  accustomed  to  view  it  from  our  infancy,  and  when  men  gaze  for  a  con- 
siderable time  at  the  most  hideous  monster,  they  can  view  it  with  diminished 
horror ;  but  a  m.an  of  reflection,  living  in  Ireland,  and  cooly  observing  the  work- 
ings of  the  Church  Establishment,  would  seek  for  some  likeness  to  it  only  amongst 
the  priests  of  Juggernaut,  who  sacrifice  the  poor  naked  human  victims  to  their 
impure  and  detestable  idols. 

"  It  does  not  appear,  my  Lord,  to  be  either  just  or  useRil  to  preserve  the  Irish 
Establishment  by  oppressing  the  Irish  people,  or  to  embarrass  the  empire,  ex- 
tinguish peace,  and  prepare  the  way  for  appalling  evils,  by  withholding  rights, 
the  concession  of  which  might  be  the  occasion,  but  not  the  cause,  of  correcting 
abuses,  of  which  every  honest  man's  conscience  must  disapprove. 

"  If,  therefore,  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  Establishment  were  even  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims,  those  claims  ought 
not,  on  that  account,  to  be  withheld — and  your  Lordship  would,  in  my  opinion, 
act  much  more  wisely,  by  inviting 

'  Tories  and  contending  Whigs' 

to  settle  the  great  national  question  which  troubles  the  public  repose,  and  agitates 
the  empire,  than  you  do  by  calling  on  them  to  enter  with  you  upon  what  a  little 
more  experience  will  show  you  to  be  a  perfectly  useless  crusade  against  the 
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religion  of  the  Irish  people.  *  Fruitless,'  I  mean,  of  such  conversions  as  you  con- 
template, but  probably  fruitful  in  results  far  and  widely  different  from  those 
which  you  would  have  the  public  to  believe  you  expect. 

"'Tis  true,  my  Lord,  that  I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  give  you  credit  for 
sincerity,  when  you  appear  in  the  same  ranks  with  such  men  as  Mr.  Popo  and 
Mr.  Gordon,  and  express  an  opinion,  tliat  the  Church  of  Ireland,  purified  by  so 
much  persecution,  can  be  moved  by  the  fulsome  declamation  of  itinerant  enthusi- 
asts. Your  Lordship,  indeed,  whilst  you  wish  to  convey  this  impression  to  others, 
and  thereby  excite  that  movement  in  Ireland,  which  you  are  well  satisfied  would 
aid  the  efforts  of  your  party,  seek  to  guard  your  character  by  confining  your  pre- 
diction to  some  thousands  of  converts.  But  admitting  that  all  you  anticipate  may 
occur— and  I  am  convinced  from  what  I  know,  and  see,  and  touch,  that  tlie  re- 
verse will  happen— are  you,  my  Lord,  prepared  to  increase  the  public  danger — 
to  risk  the  public  safety,  and  that  for  an  indefinite  time,  whilst  all  the  passions  of 
an  ardent  people  are  to  be  excited  to  a  state  of  phrensy  ?  Is  your  Lordship  pre- 
pared to  brave  all  this,  that  some  thousands  of  the  vilest  rabble  may  he  added  to 
the  numbers  of  the  Protestant  Church  ?  When  this  supposed  addition  of  some 
thousands,  taken  from  between  six  and  seven  millions  of  Catholics,  will  havebeen 
made  to  the,  at  present,  small  number  of  Protestants,  what  approach  will  your 
country,  which  should  be  more  dear  to  you  than  life,  have  made  to  a  state  of  peace 
or  improvement  ?  Will  the  expected  change  in  the  relative  proportion  of 
numbers  diminisli  the  disposition,  should  it  exist,  of  both  parties  measuring  tlicir 
strength  one  with  the  other?  Will  it  restore  confidence,  promote  harmony, 
increase  wealth,  augment  the  revenue,  or  bind  the  people  in  affection  to  the 
throne  ?  Will  it  render  us  less  a  by-word  to  the  nations,  fit  objects  for  contempt, 
or  scorn,  'to  point  its  slow  and  moving  finger  at.'  Should  England  listen  to  the 
invitation  of  your  Lordship,  and  a  portion  of  lier  people  join  you  in  a  religious 
crusade  against  your  countrymen,  can  she  lift  her  head  among  the  states  of  Europe, 
or  not  ratlier  seek  an  alliance  with  the  Cham  of  Tartary,  than  witli  any  Christian 
nation  of  the  present  age  ?  If  her  treatment  of  Ireland,  already  subjects  her 
people,  when  abroad,  to  insult,  her  ministers  to  taunting  retorts,  and  her  govern- 
ment itself  to  much  vexation  and  embarrassment,  how  will  she  feel,  when  her 
Catholic  subjects  will  be  compelled  to  invoke  the  sympathies  of  mankind,  to  quit 
their  covmtry  and  their  homes,  and  seek  for  liberty  ofconscience  in  distant  climes? 
"  But,  my  Lord,  when  your  crusade  awakes,  and  it  has  already  awakened,  the 
polemic  energies  of  the  Catholic  Chuch  in  Ireland — when  her  ministers  under- 
take to  expose  the  nakedtess  of  Protestantism,  to  discuss  her  titles,  to  analyse  her 
history,  and  what  they  call  her  errors  and  her  crimes — when  these  men  paint  in 
that  language  which  religious  zeal  alone  inspires,  the  great  apostacy  (as  they  con- 
sider it)  of  the  sixteentli  century,  and  warn  men  from  that  gulph  of  infidelity 
into  which  the  swarms  of  Protestant  sects  are  precipitating  themselves,  does  your 
lordsliip  suppose  that  such  appeals,  proceeding  from  the  priesthood  of  the 
people,  will  be  fruitless?  If  I  can  judge  from  an  experiment  which,  from  my 
own  knowledge,  has  been  already  tried  upon  a  small  scale,  and  within  a  narrow 
circle,  I  would  suppose  that  the  Catholic  Church  will  become  doubly  secure  in 
Ireland,  and  that  some  thousands  of  the  few  Protestants  which  your  church  now 
numbers,  will  pass  over  to  her  rival.  Many  Catholics,  be  assured,  my  lord,  an- 
ticipate, and  not  without  cause,  that  a  number  of  those  trees  which,  as  diey  say, 
are  now  twice  dead,  will  be  enlivened  and  take  root  again,  that  many  wander- 
ing stars,  which  now  travel  unrestrained  by  any  law,  will  be  fixed  again  in  their 
orbit : — that  great  numbers  of  men,  who  are  now  tossed  about  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  will  come  to' bend  in  the  temples  and  adore  before  the  altars  which 
their  fathers  deserted.  Your  lordship  may  be  prepared  to  find  that  the  Catholics 
are  ready  for  the  conflict ;  and  though  they  will  have  to  contend  against  fearful 
odds — the  wealth,  the  power,  the  influence  of  this  world — yet,  will  they  gird  their 
loins  for  the  combat,  and  will  inflict  upon  the  legal  creed  many  a  deadly  blow. 
I  doubt,  therefore,  whether  the  public,  or  even  the  church,  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  responsibility  of  your  lordship,  as  to  the  consequences  which  may  result  from 
your  projected  crusade.  But  the  aj^iprehended  danger  of  the  church  establish- 
ment is  not  the  most  fearful  consequence  which  appears  to  your  lordship  as 
likely  to  result  from  the  concession  of  the  Catholic   claims.     You  predict  that 
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such  concession  would  lead,  at  no  remote  period,  to  a  separation  of  this  country 
from  Great  Britain.  If  Lord  Charlemont  and  Mr.  Grattan  had  concurred  earn- 
estly vvidr  Mr.  Flood,  at  the  time  the  Irish  Convention  first  met  in  Dublin,  this 
separation  would  have  been  then  attempted.  And  by  whom,  permit  me  to  in- 
quire of  your  lordship  ? — Not  by  Catholics,  but  by  men  who  would  not  give  to 
them  any  of  those  rights  of  citizenship  which  were  shortly  afterwards  conceded  to 
them  at  the  instance  of  the  crown.  When  a  jealousy  of  British  influence,  or  a 
dislike  to  the  connexion,  produced,  at  a  subsepuent  period,  the  league  of  United 
Irishmen,  whose  avowed  object  was  separation — who  were  its  framers,  its  propa- 
gators, its  supporters? — Thei/ were  not  Catholics — the  Catholics  were  only  its  vic- 
tims. When  this  country,  its  laws  and  privileges,  and  its  distinct  national  exist- 
ence, were  afterwards  brought  to  market  and  made  matter  of  traffic,  who  were 
they,  who,  swayed  by  a  thirst  of  gold,  sold  their  conscience  and  their  country  > 
Were  they  Catholics  ? — No;  the  Catholics  were  even  forced  to  take  refuge  under 
the  shadow  of  the  throne,  from  the  bigotry  of  men,  who,  rather  than  confide  in 
their  own  fiesh  and  blood,  gave  their  country  to  the  winds  of  Heaven,  and  con- 
curred in  the  last  act  of  legal  power  which  instituted  an  inquisition  into  the  testa- 
ments of  the  dead.  Were  the  Catholics  the  first  to  raise  tiieir  voices  against  the 
Act  of  Union — the  repeal  of  which  is  deemed  by  all  a  necessary  antecedent  to  any 
attempt  at  separa.tion  ?  No  ;  the  first  and  loudest  cry  raised  against  the  Union 
proceeded  from  that  body  without  a  heart  or  soul — the  Dublin  Corporation — 
which  has  no  god  but  its  belly — no  country  but  its  imposts,  and  no  conscience 
but  the  spirit  of  exaction.  Why,  then,  does  your  lordship  suffer  your  patriotism 
to  take  a  wrong  direction,  and  lend  the  influence  of  your  name  to  be  employed 
in  supporting  a  party  which  has  no  country — no  conscience — nO  regard  for  the 
safety  or  happiness  of  their  fellow  men  ?  Why  are  you  blind  to,  or  affect  to  be 
blind  to,  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholics,  so  long  maintained — to  their  fidelity  so  often 
tried — to  their  love  of  country  so  often  proved  ?  And  why  do  you  prefer  to 
them  a  dishonest  party,  whose  vices  are  unredeemed  by  any  virtue  ?  The  ques- 
tion for  an  Irish  patriot  to  consider  is — first,  would  separation  from  England  be 
practicable  if  the  Catholics  were  emancipated?  Next, — would  it  be  useful  if  it 
were  practicable  ?  If  the  present  balance  of  power  in  Europe  can  be  maintained, 
every  attempt  to  separate  these  islands  would  be  abortive ;  and,  until  a  revolu- 
tion more  extensive  and  violent  than  that  which  has  lately  terminated,  shall  again 
pervade  this  hemisphere,  every  Irishman  of  sound  views  will  labour  to  cement 
the  existing  union.  If  the  Catholics,  therefore,  were  emancipated,  and  Ireland 
governed  justly,  there  is  no  portion  of  her  inhabitants  would  labour  more  zea- 
lously, or  with  fairer  views  for  the  prosperity  of  the  united  kingdom,  than  these 
Catholics.  Supposing,  again,  that  the  present  European  system  continued,  and 
that  the  Catholics  were  emancipated,  and  enabled,  in  conjunction  with  other  de- 
nominations of  Irishmen,  to  attempt  a  separation,  would  it  be  useful  to  Ireland 
that  it  were  effected  ?  No  ;  certainly — for  if  Ireland  were  truly  identified  with 
England,  she  would  have  more  power,  more  commerce,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal—more glory,  wealth,  and  fame,  than  she  could  expect  in  any  new 
situation  wherein  she  could  be  placed.  Her  interests,  then,  manifestly, 
are  in  unison  with  her  duty;  and  though  some  ardent  and  speculative 
spirit  may  speak  or  declaim  of  separation  and  independence,  they  will  never  be 
enabled  to  arouse  the  people  to  a  state  of  war  against  the  government,  nor  will 
they  gain  over  to  them  the  reflecting  part  of  the  community.  This,  however,  is 
said,  on  the  supposition  that  the  just  claims  of  the  Catholics  are  conceded,  and 
the  country  governed,  not  by  compromise,  indecision,  and  petty  intrigue,  but  by 
a  just,,  and  frank,  and  straight-forward  policy. 

"  We  have  seen  that  side  of  the  picture — now  let  us  look  at  this. 

"  Your  lordship  fears  separation  if  the  Catholic  claims  be  conceded.  Has 
your  lordship  no  fear  if  they  be  withheld  ?  In  reasoning  on  this  hypothesis,  I  do 
not  take  into  calculation  the  increased  irritation,  heart-burnings,  hatred,  and  dis- 
affection, which  your  new  crusade  will  produce,  and  produce,  as  it  were,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  No ;  I  argue  only  on  the  data  already  before  us  of  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things.  The  peace  of  Europe  is,  confessedly,  in  jeopardy.  Aus- 
tria, though  silent,  holds  the  balance  in  her-hands:  even  she  could  be  forced  into 
action,  if  France,  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  cordially  coalesced.     We  all 
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know  the  temper  of  this  last-mentioned  power,  and  how  eagerly  she  desires  the 
dismemberment  of  our  western  empire.  Every  person  of  knowledge  feels  how 
much  she  would  be  prompted  to  attempt  it  before  the  states  of  South  America 
are  enabled  to  become  her  rivals,  and  ally  themselves  with  us  to  curb  her  power. 
We  also  know  of  their  views  on  Ireland,  and  how  many  of  our  exiled  country- 
men burn  beyond  the  Atlantic  with  a  spirit  of  revenge.  Let  us  turn  to  Russia. 
What  stands  between  her  and  the  occupation  of  Constantinople,  but  England  > 
Austria  alone  could  not  oppose  her.  Moreover,  Austria  could  be  secured  and 
indemnified,  as  it  were,  for  the  acquisition  of  power  by  her  neighbour.  Russia 
is  impelled  by  her  geographical  position,  and  the  genius  of  Peter  and  Catherine, 
to  desire  our  humiliation.  France  is  said  to  be  our  natural  enemy.  We  have 
raised  up  a  barrier  to  her  ambition  in  the  Netherlands ;  but  a  barrier  which  a 
campaign  of  three  months  would  pull  down.  We  have  given  to  her  Spain— a 
country  with  resources  but  little  known,  and  placed  her,  by  our  Irish  policy,  at 
the  head  of  all  the  Catholic — call  it,  if  you  will — bigotry  which  is  foimd  in  Eu- 
rope. And  will  not  the  state  of  Ireland,  my  lord,  urge  her,  and  urge  the  other 
states  which  I  have  mentioned,  to  calculate  whether  the  power  and  even  name  of 
the  British  empire,  may  not  now  be  taken  away  ?  May  not  France  and  Russia 
and  the  United  States  deliberate  on  the  separation  of  those  islands — the  dis- 
memberment of  our  empire — and  the  eternal  humiliation  of  the  haughty  mistress 
of  the  see  ?  Alas!  my  lord,  we  seem  to  confide  too  much  in  our  own  power, 
to  estimate  other  nations  too  lowly ;  to  look  too  superciliously  on  our  own 
people — the  nerves  of  our  body  politic.  We  are  still  intoxicated  with  the  recol- 
lection of  our  late  victories ;  we  forget  our  debt — our  currency — our  manufac- 
tures— our  discontented  people. 

"Our  domestic  feuds  and  jealousies  contract  our  views,  distract  our  thoughts, 
embitter  our  feelings ;  they  drive  our  peers  back  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
cause  them  to  deliberate,  at  a  time  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  if  not  of  peril,  about 
undertaking  a  religious  cnisade. 

"  I  would  say,  my  lord,  to  you — every  Catholic  should  say  it  to  every  Protes- 
tant— every  Liberator  should  say  it  to  every  Orangeman — every  priest  to  every 
parson,  Jungamns  dexteras :  let  us  unite  our  right  hands :  let  us  rally  round  the 
throne;  and,  inviting  our  sovereign  to  govern  us  by  jvist  and  equal  laws,  enable 
him  to  exclaim,  in  defiance,  before  the  face  of  all  the  world,  the  words  of  Chris- 
tian fortitude  engraved  on  his  crest — Dieu  et  man  droit. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  faithful  and  obedient  ser- 
vant, J.  K.  L." 

Every  body  knows  that  J.  K.  L.  are  the  epispocal  initials  of  the 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin  :  but,  even  were  there  no 
signature,  we  could  not  mistake  this  vigorous  and  luting  production 
for  any  other  than  Dr.  Doyle's  pen. 

Shiel's  trial,  it  appears,  is  postponed  to  some  day  in  April,  and  in 
all  probability  will  never  come  on.  The  Irish  government  cannot  be  so 
silly  as  to  imagine  that  the  aspirations  of  seven  million  of  high-minded 
men  can  be  kept  down  by  state  prosecutions. 

Cobbett  has  at  length  been  treated  as  he  deserved — kicked  out  of 
the  Catholic  Association :  it  is  only  surprising  that  he  was  endured  so 
long.* 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  prime  minister,  is  politically  dead.  Who 
shall  succeed  him?     Verily  I  know  not.  O'S.  B. 

*  Our  two  friends,  O'Sullivan  Bear  and  Frank  Fegan,  take  a  different  view  of 
Cobbett 's  expulsion  from  the  Association.  We  shall,  in  all  probabiliity,  have  a 
few  words  to  say  in  our  next,  why  we  are  inclined  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of 
O'Sullivan,  in  preference  to  that  of  Fegan. — Ed. 
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ERRONEOUS  OPINIONS  ENTERTAINED  BY  ENGLISHMEN  ON 
IRISH  AFFAIRS.* 

It  is  not  easy,  at  a  moment  like  this,  to  bring  a  calm  mind  to  the 
dispassionate  consideration  of  those  momentous  questions,  in  which 
are  involved  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  and  the  happiness  and  free- 
dom of  an  ill-used  and  outraged  people.  The  new  Parliament  has 
given  a  practical  proof  of  the  disregard  in  which  justice,  wisdom, 
and  policy,  are  held  by  the  majority  of  the  national  representatives. 
They  have  remained  inaccessible  to  the  progress  of  right  thinking, 
and,  in  defiance  of  the  warning  voice  of  history — the  eloquence  of  the 
purest  and  wisest  statesmen  of  this  and  past  ages,  they  have  offered 
a  grave  legislative  insult  to  one-third  of  his  majesty's  subjects; — they 
have  said  to  an  irritated,  oppressed,  and  sanguine  people,  "  You  have 
nothing  to  hope  for  but  events  that  may  paralyse  and  render  impotent 
the  faction,  and  the  men,  and  the  laws,  that  now  perpetrate  the  mise- 
ries that  madden  you  into  desperation."  Unlike  Festus,  who  pro- 
mised to  listen  to  his  suppliant  at  a  more  convenient  time,  though 
that  time  never  came,  the  Imperial  Parliament  holds  out  no  hope 
whatever  that  the  Catholics  may  ever  find  redress.  It  will  not  grant 
their  prayer ; — it  has  decided,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  inquiring 
into  the  truth  of  their  allegations ; — it  has  shut  the  door  of  the  consti- 
tution in  their  face. 

Nations  resemble  individuals  in  more  features  than  one, — the 
greatest  egotists  are  least  deserving.  England,  we  are  told,  is  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world ;  and  this  has  been  repeated  so  often, 
that  it  has  become,  not  only  an  article  of  the  popular  creed,  but  has 
received  credence  on  the  continent;  yet  few  people  endure  moreprac- 

*  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  on  the  Nature  of 
Absenteeism,  and  its  Influence  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  in  Reply  to  an  Article  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  By  the  Rght  Hon.  Lord  Stourton.  London :  Mawman, 
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tical  tyranny  than  those  of  England;  few  nations,  in  Europe,  are 
less  enlightened  on  those  questions  in  which  are  involved  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  Our  game  laws — our  criminal  code,  are  worthy  of 
the  most  despotic  kingdom  of  feudal  times;  but  our  intolerance  is  all 
our  own.  Spain  and  Portugal  are  exclusive;  but  even  there — in  no 
country,  do  we  find  one-third  of  the  people  persecuted  for  opinion ; 
and  what  are  civil  disabilities,  on  account  of  religion,  but  the  worst — 
the  most  intolerable  of  persecutions  ?  In  vain  the  whole  intelligence 
of  the  country  advocates  liberal  sentiments — the  just  principles  of  civil 
equality;  they  are  opposed — they  are  overwhelmed  by  Vandal  num- 
bers, marshalled  and  tutored  by  the  ministers  of  a  church  which 
designates  itself  "  Reformed,"  and  which  is,  we  are  perpetually  re- 
minded, the  friend — the  only  one  among  Christians,  of  civil  liberty 
and  popular  rights;  like  Beza,  it  protests  against  the  imputed  intole- 
rance of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  tacitly — more  than  tacitly,  advo- 
cates persecution  for  conscience  sake.  It  is  in  vain  for  Protestants  to 
deny  this  doctrine — to  rebut  this  charge,  while  Catholics  are  ex- 
cluded from  their  just  rights — their  pro[)er  and  natural  station  in  the 
country,  merely  because  they  are  Catholics, — because  they  will  not 
swear  that  their  religion  is  danmable  and  idolatrous. 

The  late  decision  on  the  Catholic  question  has,  we  confess,  filled 
us  with  melancholy,  but  not  with  despair.  It  was  not  possible  to 
avoid  being  chagrined,  at  seeing  reason,  justice,  and  eloquence,  de- 
feated in  the  most — it  is  supposed— enlightened  assembly  in  the 
world,  by  prejudice,  bigotry,  and  ignorance;  it  was  humiliating  to 
those,  who,  like  us,  proclaim  the  omnipotence  of  mind — of  intellect,  to 
see  the  cause  which  Canning  advocated,  and  which  Brougham  and 
Plunkett  defended,  defeated  by  the  no-arguments  —  the  special 
pleading,  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  by  the  mere  verbal  assertions  of 
Peel,  and  the  frothy  declamation  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Callistra- 
tus  of  Derry.  But  tlie  truth  is,  argument  or  eloquence  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  vote  of  the  Commons ; — the  question  had  been  pre- 
judged;— the  members  were  pre-determined.  Bigotry  and  ignorance, 
and  the  legislative  Vandals,  triumphed;  but  was  their  victory  complete? 
Does  it  not  carry  with  it  a  conviction  that  emancipation  must  and  will 
be  granted — in  time,  it  is  hoped,  to  avert  the  consequence  which  might 
flow  from  an  insulting  denial  ?  Every  thing  persuades  us  that  there 
is  no  cause  to  despair — nothing  to  damp  the  expectations  of  a  speedy 
redress.  The  intellect  of  the  country  is  on  the  side  of  liberality — its 
brightness  is  no  longer  a  fitful  coruscation,  but  a  steady  body  of  men- 
tal brightness,  consuming  those  whom  it  cannot  enlighten.  Those 
who  would  despair  of  its  ultimate  triumph,  have  attended  to  the  facts 
of  history  with  but  little  industry.  "  In  1780,"  says  the  eloquent 
and  forcible  author  of  the  Letter  to  Viscount  Milton,  "  Lord  George 
Gordon  was  tried  for  high  treason,  for  the  extravagance  of  his  Pro- 
testantism.— 1801,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  was 
unable  to  make  good  the  undertakings  by  which  he  had  brought 
about  the  Union. —  In  1807,  an  administration  was  driven  from  office, 
because  they  had  the  courage  to  act  with  spirit  and  unanimity  on  this 
question.  During  this  whole  period  there  has  been  a  party  in  the 
state  stronger  than  the  government,  by  the  influence  of  which  all  con- 
cession has  been  negatived;  and,  as  long  as  the  people  emulated  this 
section  in  their  opposition,  your  lordship's  party  could  only  entrench 
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yourselves  in  the  great  truths  of  which  you  had  the  keeping,  in  ex- 
pectation of  better  times.  Those  better  times  are,  I  think,  now  come. 
The  great  towns  have  ceased  to  be  intlammatoiy  on  this  question ; 
and,  out  of  thirteen  cabinet  ministers,  seven  are  against,  and  six  in 
favour  of  the  claims.  The  '  graduates  of  the  hustings'  will  find 
their  spell  broken  ;  and  I  think  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  it  will 
be  considered  as  absurd  to  call  out  '  No  Popery,'  as  it  was  com- 
fortable last  June  to  hear  '  No  History'  given  for  an  accompaniment. 
Still,  however,  the  majority  of  the  government  perseveres  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  disabilities,  and  the  government  patronage  is  disposed 
of,  and  the  state  machinery  employed,  with  reference  to  exclusion. 
How  far  the  liberal  Tories  should  have  come  into  these  measures,  and 
have  converted  their  activity  against  the  Catholics  into  nothing  better 
than  a  speaking  and  voting  alliance  in  their  favour,  is  a  question  I 
will  not  discuss.  Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  Though  a  more 
inexorable  course  might  have  brought  on  an  earlier  crisis,  the  thanks 
of  the  empire  are  due  to  them,  for  having  so  far  disentangled  them- 
selves from  the  old  system. 

"  The  feature,  however,  that  you  have  the  most  reason  to  rejoice 
at  is,  that  the  popular  change  is  even  greater  than  the  ministerial  de- 
sertion is  epidemic  upon  the  enemy.  His  best  troops  are  mutinous. 
Wherever  there  is  a  love  of  liberty,  however  nascent  —  wherever 
there  is  strong  English  sense,  however  Oxfoidized — if  that  man  is 
under  forty,  the  '  No  Popery'  offices  will  not  insure  him.  He  is 
sent  into  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  memory  of  Dr.  Duigenan 
for  his  model,  and  the  exhortations  of  a  few  constituents  to  be  '  very 
Protestant.'  For  a  session,  perhaps,  like  Ccesar's  wife  he  is  beyond 
suspicion  ;  the  talisman  has  nearly  all  its  pov/er ;  the  committee  have 
more  than  half  their  influence,  when,  in  an  evil  hour,  Mr.  Canning- 
speaks,  This  leads  him  to  suspect,  that  others  may  understand  the 
world  as  well  as  his  own  Gamaliels.  Then  he  hears  Mr.  Brougham  ; 
and,  somehow  or  other,  this  makes  him  think,  that  there  may  be 
sense  out  of  an  ascendancy  club ;  till,  getting  on  from  worse  to  worse, 
not  merely  moving,  but  leaping  into  heresies,  the  monstrous  idea  oc- 
curs, that  Lords  Eldon  and  Liverpool  do  not  monopolize  all  modern 
wisdom,  but  have  left  a  little  for  Mr.  Pluakett  and  Lord  Lansdown. 
So  he  becomes  a  convert.  The  genius  of  his  country's  cause  has  ap- 
peared to  him  unobscured,  and  without  a  veil.  He  forgets  his  pledges 
to  oppress— he  gives  up  his  sureties  to  be  intolerant ;  and  may  the 
cause  of  Ireland  and  of  England  ever  thus  see  her  ranks  recruited  by 
the  triumphs  of  the  understanding — not  tempting,  but  convincing — 
not  calling  for  their  blind  support,  but  making  itself  worthy  of  being 
supported. 

"  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say,  that  nearly  every  instance  of  a 
change  has  been  from  them  to  us ;  indeed,  I  know  of  no  instances  to 
the  contrary,  except  where  reward  has  been  so  close  a  consequence 
on  conversion,  as  to  leave  doubts  how  far  the  tongue  is  an  index  to 
the  mind.  It  has  been  proved  too,  that,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
support  of  the  Catholics  varies  universally  with  the  age  of  the  peers. 
The  old  are,  to  a  man,  almost  against  it — the  middle-aged  more 
equally  divided,  but  among  the  young  our  strength  lies.  All  this  tends 
to  show  the   wonderful  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  public 
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mind.  Twenty  years  ago,  on  the  early  discussion  of  the  subject,  almost 
all,  but  strong  thinkers  and  a  few  party  men,  were  in  the  negative. 
The  long  existence  of  disabilities  had  connected  the  idea  of  civil 
tyranny  and  Catholicism  ;  from  long  habit,  exclusion  was  considered 
part  and  parcel  of  our  system,  and  those  only  who  thought  afresh 
perceived  the  fallacy.  The  constitution  of  England  is  free,  and  in  its 
spirit  breathes  only  freedom.  The  disabilities  originated  under  a  par- 
ticular pressure  of  events,  and  are  an  exception  to  the  spirit  of  our 
system;  yet,  as  many  persons  are  more  enamoured  of  deformities  than 
beauty,  so  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  take  the  exception  for  the 
rule,  and,  unworthy  of  our  freedom,  cling  to  our  intolerance  where- 
ever  they  can  find  it.  But  as  soon  as  this  conjunction  of  ideas 
was  found  to  be  more  nominal  than  real, — when  the  master  spirits  of 
the  day  had  pioneered  away  prejudices,  and  opened  afresh  the  ave- 
nues of  thought,  then  the  world  began  to  contemplate  the  disabilities, 
not  with  the  eyes  of  men  contemporaneous  with  the  causes,  but  with 
modern  feelings.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  unlearnt :  the  mists  of 
prejudice  had  become  so  strong  as  scarcely  to  be  seen  through;  we 
had  got  so  accustomed  to  live  in  cobwebs,  as  to  take  alarm  at  their 
removal,  and,  like  him  of  London  to  whom  fogs  are  dear,  we  enjoyed 
and  did  not  quarrel  with  our  twilight.  But  thanks  to  truth,  and  to  the 
able  men  who  have  discovered  and  developed  it,  a  new  order  of 
things  has  arisen,  and  if  the  object  still  remains  only  in  the  distance, 
without  our  having  yet  attained  it,  the  greatest  point  is  gained  ;  for  we 
have  cleared  away  obstructions,  we  have  macadamized  the  road,  and 
our  course  is  now  as  simple  and  as  irrepressible  as  the  descent  of  a 
river  is  to  the  sea." 

The  proceedings  of  the  no-popery  faction  during  the  last  twelve- 
months justify  these  consolatory  conclusions.  Instead  of  meeting 
the  people  in  public — instead  of  openly  avowing  their  hostility,  they, 
the  getters-up  of  petitions,  have  had  recourse  to  intrigue,  to  decep- 
tion, to  hole-and-corner  conclaves.  We  do  not  recollect  a  single 
meeting  in  public  convened  for  this  purpose ; — the  parsons  knew  it 
would  not  be  endured; — they  knew,  at  least,  that  it  would  be  in- 
terrupted;— they  knew  that  John  Bull's  good  sense,  and  manly  inde- 
pendence, would  defeat  their  interested  machinations,  if  he  were  af- 
forded the  opportunity,  and  accordingly  they  resorted  to  trick; — they 
deceived  the  legislature  by  the  multiplicity  of  petitions  :  but  to  these 
there  was,  indeed,  a  paucity  of  signatures — there  was,  after  all,  a 
beggarly  account  of  intolerants.  For  once,  however,  the  invidious 
scheme  has  succeeded — a  mighty  show  of  opposition  was  deceitfully 
got  up — but  will  this  do  at  another  time  ?  Will  not  their  weakness 
be  seen  through?  And  then  what  is  to  shield  them  from  public 
contempt — from  public  indignation  ?  In  Ireland  the  same  drama  was 
played  by  the  Orangemen ;  and  Lord  Farnham,  the  new  apostle  of 
Paddy's  land,  did  not  think  his  dignity  compromised  by  practising 
the  lesson  taught  him  by  the  veriest  bigots  in  the  community:  he 
sent  forward  a  petition  as  the  petition  of  some  place — one  of  his 
three-cornered  fields,  we  believe — and,  prohpudor!  attached  to  it  the 
signature  of  "  Farnham!" 

That  this  '•  weak  invention  of  the  enemy"  betrays  the  progress  of 
one  cause,  and  the  rapid  decline  of  the  other,  is,  we  think,  too  ob- 
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vious  to  be  questioned.  But  still  care  must  be  taken,  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  battle  must  be  fought,  that  the  field  of  action  shall  be 
as  little  encumbered  as  possible — that  the  public  shall  imbibe  right 
notions  on  Irish  affairs — and  that  they  shall  not  be  misled  by  erro- 
neous opinions  respecting  Irish  grievances.  Mr.  Canning  was  cer- 
tainly misinformed  when  he  intimated  the  unpopularity  of  the  mea- 
sure of  emancipation,  though  we  willingly  admit  that  there  is  an 
apathy — a  lamentable  one — in  England,  regarding  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  a  sensitive  and  laudable  desire  to  see  the 
evils  which  afflict  Ireland  removed.  This  anomaly — highly  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  the  Catholics,  and  which  has  begotten  indifference  in 
England  to  their  great  question  is  solely  attributable  to  the 

IMPOLITIC  AND  ERRONEOUS  VIEWS  TAKEN  OF  IrISH  AFFAIRS  BY 
THE  FRIENDS  AND  ADVOCATES  OF  EMANCIPATION  ! 

Two  years  ago,  on  commencing  our  labours,  we  besought  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  to  forego  their  common  topic — Irish  misery  ;  we 
called  upon  them  to  take  a  more  manly  attitude — to  cease  supply- 
ing their  enemies  with  invectives  against  their  country,  and  argu- 
ments against  their  claims,  and  not  to  be  deceiving  themselves  and 
misinforming  foreigners.  We  told  them  that  the  evil  which  goaded 
them  to  madness  was  a  want  of  civil  rights  ;  and  that,  though  suf- 
fering under  many  grievances,  they  were  not  a  whit  more  mi- 
serable or  distressed  than  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Knowing 
that  this  doctrine  was  in  direct  opposition  to  received  notions — to 
popular  prejudices,  we  adduced  our  arguments— we  advanced  our 
facts.  We  did  more  :  we  laid  before  our  readers  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  in  every  state  of  Europe,  and  demonstrated  the  truth  of 
our  allegations.  We  have  been,  we  admit,  but  partially  successful ; 
the  Catholic  leaders  drew  arguments  and  facts*  from  our  pages,  but 
they  profited  little  on  this  most  important  point:  they  continued  to 
exaggerate  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  and  to  defeat  the  very  object  for 
which  they  were  so  sincerely  and  so  earnestly  contending — they  were 
furnishing  their  enemies  v.  ith  very  potent  reasons  for  denying  the  be- 
neficent tendency  of  Catholic  emancipation.  From  these  state- 
ments, so  erroneously  made,  proceed  that  baleful  indifference  in  Eng- 
land to  Emancipation,  and  that  unfortunate  success  which  the  ex- 
clusionists  have  so  recently  obtained. 

"  The  evils,"  says  the  Courier,  "  which  afflict  the  sister  kingdom, 
spring  not  from  a  want  of  Catholic  emancipation.  To  improve  her 
condition  she  must  be  lifted  from  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  these 
can  only  be  secured  (he  means  removed)  by  repressing  that  tendency 
to  outrage  which  forbids  the  capitalist  to  venture  on  Irish  ground,  and 
the  annihilation  of  that   frantic  and  brutal  intolerance  which  rejects 

*  To  which  they  were  exceedingly  welcome,  though  they  did  so  without 
acknowledgment.  A  man's  mind,  being  the  produce  ot  labour,  is  as  much  his 
property  as  the  fields  he  cultivates ;  and,  therefore,  he  should  not  be  deprived  of 
the  fruits  of  either,  without  receiving  an  equivalent.  This  truth,  we  hope,  will 
not  be  lost  upon  the  conductors  of  the  provincial  press,  no  more  than  on  some  of 
our  friends  in  the  Catholic  Association.  Not  long  since,  Mr.  O'Connell  defeated 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Daly,  by  facts  drawn  from  our  pages,  as  was  evident  from  the 
inaccuracy  of  his  reference,  and  the  letter  which  subsequently  went  the  rounds  of 
the  newspapers,  denying  his  statement. 
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even  the  benefits  of  proffered  knowledge  in  connection  with  English 
or  Protestant  association."  * 

This  is  the  opinion  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred MEN  in  ENGLAND  ;  and  this  opinion  is  correct:  and  the  con- 
clusion which  is  drawn  from  it,  unfavourable  to  the  Catholic  Claims, 
is  natural,  if  the  statements  and  opinions  of  the  Catholics  themselves, 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  causes  to  which 
they  attribute  that  condition,  be  founded  in  fact ! 

It  has  been  asserted  in  Scotland,  repeated  in  England,  echoed  in 
Ireland  from  Cape  Clear  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  cheered  in  the 
Catholic}  Association,  and  solemnly  averred  in  St.  Stephen's,  that 
there  are  two  things,  above  all  others,  which  Ireland  wants — and 
which  two  things  only  can  make  her  people  tranquil  and  prosperous — 
namely,  the  introduction  of  capital,  and  the  return  of  absent proprie- 
tors.  In  this  the  friends  and  enemies  of  emancipation  are  agreed — 
to  the  want  of  these  two  things  all  the  grievances  of  Ireland  are 
attributed.  Considerable  ditference,  however,  continues  to  be 
entertained  respecting  the  cause  and  the  remedy.  Some  attribute 
the  absence  of  landlords  and  capital  to  Catholic  disabilities,  while 
others  maintain,  and  justly  too,  that  the  granting  of  emancipation 
would  not  occasion  the  return  or  introduction  of  either.  The  truth 
is,  the  dispute  resembles  the  doubts  of  the  Academicians  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  his  majesty,  were 
gravely  deliberating  on  the  subtle  query,  "  Why  are  fish  dead 
heavier  than  fish  alive  ?"  It  never  struck  them  that  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  premises — philosophy,  and 
experiment,  and  reason,  and  argument,  were  exhausted  before  they 
bethought  them  of  a  pair  of  scales ! 

It  never  strikes  the  Catholics  themselves — it  never  occurs  to  their 
advocates — it  never  is  supposed  by  their  opponents — that  Ireland 
has  more  capital  already  than  she  knows  how  to  make  use  of;  and 
that,  after  all,  absenteeism  may  not  be  quite  so  mischievous  as  is  ge- 
nerally imagined. 

Now  we  assert,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  this  is  really 
the  case;  nay,  more,  that  the  forced  introduction  of  capital,  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  absentees,  would  be  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  be- 
fal  the  people  of  Ireland,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  re-enact- 
ment of  the  penal  laws. 

We  do  not  make  this  assertion  hastily.  We  are  prepared  to  prove 
— to  demonstrate  it ;  and  we  beg  the  reader  will  dp  us  the  justice  to 
observe,  that  we  use  plain  legitimate  argument  in  defence  of  our 
proposition.  Appeals  to  popular  prejudice  and  national  feeling,  is 
the  resort  of  empty  declaimers  ;  and  some  good  men  have  misled 
themselves  and  others  by  having  recourse  to  such  a  mode  of  advo- 
cating measures  in  themselves  essentially  mischievous,  though  con- 
sidered for  the  moment,  by  the  people,  as  identified  with  their  rights 
and  happiness. 

Those  who  assert — and  they  are  numerous — that  capital  is  much 
wanted  in  Ireland,  take  two  things  for  granted  :  first,  that  all  the  ca- 
pital in  Ireland  is  employed,  and  found  inadequate;  and,  secondly, 

'  *   Co»mr,  March  8,  1827. 
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that  new  capital  could  be  employed  advantageously,  that  is,  with 
profit  to  the  capitalist.  Both  these  facts  stand  in  need  of  proof; 
they  are  not  founded  in  truth. 

So  far  from  all  the  capital  in  Ireland  being  employed,  it  is  well 
known  that  it  is  being  every  day  invested  in  the  English  funds.  An 
intelHgent  merchant  of  Dublin,  not  many  months  since,  asserted,  at 
a  public  meeting — and  he  was  not  contradicted — that  within  his 
knowledge  several  millions  of  Irish  capital  have  been  so  dis- 
posed of,  during  the  two  last  years  !  But  there  is  not  a  less  conclu- 
sive method  of  negativing  the  question  :  wherever  capital  is  deficient, 
there  are  large  profits;  are  profits  greater  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land ?  Every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  commerce  is  prepared 
to  answer  "  No."  Consequently,  there  is  as  much  capital  in  Ireland 
as  can  be  employed ;  while  there  is  no  great  inducement  for  an  English 
capitalist  to  speculate  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  The  whole 
error  lies  in  the  popular  notion,  that  operatives  are  paid  worse  in 
Ireland  than  in  England;  the  reverse  is  the  case:*  and  none  but 
operatives,  comparatively  speaking,  are  useful  to  a  manufacturer. 
The  weavers  of  Lancashire  are  certainly  paid  as  low  wages  as  Irish 
weavers  possibly  could  subsist  upon  ;  and,  what  is  of  great  import- 
ance, in  this  consideration, — there  are  thousands  of  operatives  in 
England  who  are  eager  to  work  at  starving  prices,  and  cannot  pro- 
cure employment.  And  this  has  been  the  case,  with  the  exception  of 
short  intervals,  for  the  last  fourteen  years. 

This  melancholy  fact  proves  two  things:  first,  that  the  English 
capitalists  have  no  pecuniary  inducement  to  transfer  their  manufac- 
tures to  Ireland ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  existence  of  capital — su- 
perabundunt  capital — does  not,  -per  se,  secure  ample  employment  for 
the  people. 

We  have  heard,  until  our  ears  have  ached  with  listening,  about 
the  anxiety  felt  by  merchants,  by  the  diurnal  visitors  to  the  Royal 
Exchange,  for  the  success  of  the  Catholic  question ;  nay,  some  have 
sworn  to  the  fact,  while  an  argument,  constantly  in  the  mouth  of  the 
advocates  of  emancipation  is,  that  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
prevents  the  influx  of  English  money.  But  all  this  is  extremely  silly  ; 
it  is  worse  than  childishness.  The  merchants  of 'Change  Alley  do  not  al- 
low the  phantom  of  Ireland,  or  the  ghost  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, to  haunt  their  slumbers ;  they  have  other  dreams — golden  ones 
— and  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  their  speculative  chivalry  to 
suppose,  that  they  have  been  deterred  by  Captain  Rock,  when  they 
have  not  shrunk  from  the  Turk  in  the  Morea,  nor  from  the  Spaniard 
in  Peru.  Their  millions  have  been  sent  to  Greece  and  South  Ame- 
rica, though  both  these  countries  were,  at  the  moment,  a  prey  to 
civil  war.  Is  it  rational,  then,  to  suppose  that  occasional  outrages  in 
Munster  have  prevented  them  from  making  commercial  experiments 
in  Ireland  ?  The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is,  there  was  not,  in  Ire- 
land, even  a  chance  of  high  profits.  The  English  merchants  know  full 
well  that  property  is  as  secure  in  Ireland  as  in  a*  y  other  country ; 
they  give  a  practical  proof  of  this  belief  by  their  confidence  in  Irish 
merchants  and  traders.     Did  capital  yield  a  profit  of  three  per  cent. 

*  Se  e  the  evidence  of  Anglo-Irish  manufacturers,  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission ers  of  Revenue  Inquiry. 
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more  in  Kilkenny  than  in  Manchester,  you  would  have  half  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Lancashire  crossing  the  channel  before  this  day  twelve- 
months, even  though  emancipation  were  not  granted. 

But  would  the  introduction  of  ten  or  twenty  millions  of  capital 
serve  Ireland  in  her  present  circumstances?  In  what  way  could  it 
be  employed  ?  In  the  production  of  manufactures  ?  Impossible. 
Men  will  not  employ  their  money  unless  with  a  view  of  reaping  a 
profit;  and  there  are  now  more  goods  produced  than  can  find  a  mar- 
ket— than  yield  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  for  the  sums  expended 
on  them.  Vent,  and  not  capital,  is  wanted.  Resident  manufac- 
turers have,  at  this  moment,  more  money  than  they  can  profitably 
employ.  Monopolists  could  not  create  a  market — they  would  not 
enable  the  people  to  consume.  What,  then,  could  be  done  with  the 
suddenly  imported  wealth  ?  Would  it  be  invested  in  agriculture  ? 
— and,  if  so,  would  it  create  employment  ?  Would  it  not,  in  fact, 
increase  the  number  of  the  unemployed?  Would  it  not  add  to  ex- 
isting distress  ? 

A  sudden  influx  of  wealth  has  ever  proved  destructive  of  the  in- 
terest and  happiness  of  the  poor.  We  have  shown  the  when  and 
where  in  a  former  article  ;*  and  to  prove,  in  the  present  case,  that  it 
would  be  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  observe  two  things  :  first,  that  existing  distress  is  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  towns ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  man  who  has 
got  a  bit  of  ground  is,  comparatively,  happy  and  independent.  He 
is  at  least  better  off  than  the  man  who  has  got  none. 

Now,  in  case  of  a  sudden  accession  to  the  capital  of  Ireland,  a  large 
portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  amount  of  the  increase,  would  run  into 
agricultural  channels ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise  employed :  and  it 
is  well  known  that  capital  is  generally  applied  to  land  on  a  largo 
scale,  and  this,  in  the  present  instance,  would  unquestionably  be  the 
case.  What  would  be  the  consequence?  Farms  would  be  conso- 
lidated and  amplified.  The  peasantry  would  be  driven  into  towns 
to  increase  the  too  extensive  misery ;  and  the  market  for  labour 
would  be  overstocked  ;  for  the  domain  which,  in  the  hands  of  poor 
men,  would  feed  and  employ  thi'ce  hundred  persons,  would  afford 
subsistence  to  not  more  than  twenty.  In  spite  of  expenditure  on  im- 
provements, and  the  introduction  of  new  systems,  this  would  undoubt- 
edly be  the  case.  Would  this  English  or  Scottish  plan  promote  na- 
tional happiness  ?     View  its  effects  where  it  has  been  in  practice. 

The  sudden  introduction  of  capital,  therefore,  into  Ireland,  could 
be  of  no  utility — it  would  produce  mischief.  In  fact,  it  is  not  wanted. 
No  doubt  the  people  are  greatly  distressed ;  are  miserable  :  but  dis- 
tress and  misery  are  not  peculiar  to  Ireland,  whatever  well-meaning 
individuals  may  say ;  both  exist  now  in  England  and  Scotland,  cer- 
tainly not  less  severe  or  less  deplorable.  Consequently,  distress  in 
Ireland  does  not  necessarily  flow  from  the  absence  of  those  things — 
capital  and  landlords,  to  which  mistaken  men  have  attributed  them. 

In  saying  this>,-we  trust  no  one  will  accuse  us  of  a  want  of  sensi- 
bility for  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  Irish  poor.  It  is  be- 
cause we  wish  to  see  these  removed,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to 


Vide  Vol.  II.  p.  433. 
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disabuse  them  respecting  the  cause,  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  thereby 
make  the  remedy  more  obvious. 

We  have  argued  this  question  of  capital  in  reference  to  those  nar- 
row principles  on  which  uniurortued  minds  are  in  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing it,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  intimate  connexion  and 
reciprocal  interests  which  now  subsist  between  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire.    The  truth  is,  a  single  additional  loom  cannot  be  put  to  work 
in  Lancashire  without  proving  equally  as  beneficial  to  Ireland  as  to 
England.*     Ignorant  of  this  very  obvious  fact,  the  Edinburgh  and 
Westminster  Reviews,  and  after  them  a  host  of  talkers  and  scribblers, 
have  loudly  called  for  some  provision  against  the  immigration  of  Irish 
operatives.     We   should — though  opposed  to  it  on  principle — have 
no  objection  to  such   an  enactment,  conscious  that  it  could  do  nei- 
ther good  nor  harm.     In  fact,    it  might  be  favourable  to  the  Irish 
artisans ;  for  they  would  then  be  quite  sure  of  obtaining  that  employ- 
-  ment  at  home,  which  they  are  now  compelled,  in  some  measure,  to 
travel  for.     Let  the  Irish  spinners  and  weavers  do  what  they  ought  to 
do — work  for  somewhat  less  wagesf  at  home  than  they  do  abroad, 
and  they  will  not  want  work,   if  work  is  to  be  had  in   the  empire, t 
Manufacturers  in  England   look  out  for    cheap   methods   of  fabri- 
cating commodities,  or,  in  other  words,  for  augmenting  their  profits. 
For  this  purpose  they  encourage  improvements  in  machinery,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  send  the  cotton  spun  in  Manchester  to  be  wove  in 
Belfast.     If  people  would  inquire  a  little  into  facts  like  these,  they 
would  be  able   to  speak  with  more  accuracy  on  international  ques- 
tions.    English   operatives,  it  is  very  true,  are  badly  paid,  and  not 
half  of  them  employed;  but  their  case  would  not  be  a  whit  better  if 
the  revenue  officers  had  orders  to  prohibit  the  landing  of  illicit  Paddys 
on  the  quays  of  Liverpool,  Holyhead,  and  Bristol.     The  miseries  of 
the  poor  are  owing  neither  to  superabundant  population,  nor  to  the 
immigration  of  Irishmen  ;  but  solely  and  exclusively  to  that  vile  com- 
mercial code  bequeathed  us  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.     Go- 
vernments,  in  taking  the  interests  of  individirals  under  their  protec- 
tion, provided  amply  for  long  years  of  national  suffering. 

Having  now  shown  that  an  accession  to  the  capital  of  Ireland 
would  do  no  good,  and  might  do  mischief,  we  proceed  to  notice  the 
subject  of  absenteeism. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  here  to  enter  upon  the  debatable  ground 
whether  an  Irish  landlord,  spending  his  income  at  Florence  or 
Ilome,§  does  or  does  not  injure  the  interests  of  his  native  country. 

*  See  an  article  on  the  "  Trade  and  Manufactures  of  Ireland,"  in  the  former 
series  of  this  work,  Vol.  I.  p.  241. 

f  The  rate  of  wages  at  home  may  be  too  small.  That,  to  be  sure,  is  a  lamentable 
case :  but,  still  the  relative  prices  of  provisions  would  render  it  just  as  beneficial  to 
the  Irish  operative  to  do  that  for  ninepence  in  Ireland,  for  which  he  obtains  one 
shilling  in  England.  Marts,  such  as  Mr.  Home  is  endeavouring  to  establish  in 
Dublin,  and  the  diffusion  of  existing  capital,  would  do  more  good  to  the  Irish 
poor,  than  a  thousand  and  one  commercial  laws,  and  millions  of  capital. 

X  See  the  evidence  of  Mr,  Willan,  and  the  other  Irish  manufacturers,  before  the 
Commissioners  of  Revenue  Inquiry. 

§  There  is  twenty  times  more  English  than  Irish  money  spent  on  the  Continent. 
Ergo,  if  absenteeism  be  an  evil,  England  suffers  more  from  its  effects  than  Ireland. 
But,  the  truth  is,  if  be  an  evil,  both  nations  suffer  alike. 

VOL  I.  2x 
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That  is  not  the  present  question;  but  whether  an  Irish  ianJloril, 
spending  his  income  in  Bath  or  London,  is  or  is  not  contributing 
to  the  interests  of  his  country  equally  as  if  he  were  a  resident  ia  Dub- 
lin, or  on  his  hereditary  domain ;  because,  the  fact  is,  nine-tenths  of 
the  Irish  absentees  reside  in  England.  ^Ve  have  formerly  proved 
the  affirmative  of  this  question,*  and  shall  not  now  repeat  our  argu- 
ments. The  reasoning  was  certainly  of  an  abstract  nature,  aud, 
therefore,  the  less  satisfactory,  though  not  the  less  true ;  a  practical 
view  of  the  subject  will,  however,  lead  to  precisely  the  same  conclu- 
sion. 

It  is  agTced,  on  all  hands,  that  three  millions  is  the  utmost  amount 
spent  by  non-resident  Irish  proprietors.  Let  us  suppose  that,  on  an 
average,  each  absentee  spends  four  thousand  pounds  ;  and  this  will 
give  us  two  hundred  and  titty,  as  the  number  of  absentees.  Sup- 
pose, then,  that  every  one  of  these  returned  ;  that  they  spent  the 
three  millions  at  home  which  is  now  spent  abroad  ;  and  supposing  that 
nothing  foreign  was  used  which  could  be  fabricated  at  home,  and 
how  many  would  the  spending  of  this  sum  give  constant  employ- 
ment to  ?  ^^  hy,  not  to  a  thousand  operatives,  independent  of  do- 
mestic servants.  A  large  portion  of  a  gentleman's  income  is,  gene- 
rally, spent  in  foreign  luxuries.  ^A  ines,  brandies,  teas,  sugars,  and 
other  palatable  materials,  in  addition  to  the  raw  material  used  in  ar- 
ticles of  dress  and  furniture,  would  run  away  with  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  their  incomes  ;  and,  when  we  deduct  for  food,  which  is 
grown  just  as  well  in  their  absence,  a  very  inconsiderable  sum  will 
remain,  out  of  the  annual  three  millions,  to  pay  labourers.  But,  re- 
collect, even  this  is  but  a  supposition.  A  thousand  additional  ope- 
ratives ivauld  not  be  employed  in  consequence  of  the  return  of  the 
absentees !  "Would  there  be  even  a  single  dozen  ?  We  hardly 
think  there  would  be  a  solitary  one  ! 

Much  misconception  exists  on  this  head;  people  forget  that  the 
rapid  intercourse  between  the  two  kingdoms  now  may  be  said  to 
annihilate  space,  and  that  eveu  the  resident  gentry'  of  Ireland  are 
NOW  clothed  in  silks  and  stutt's — in  cloths  and  cottons,  for  the  most 
part  manufactured  in  Enuland  !  V^  ould  the  absentees  do  otherwise  ? 
would  tliev  not  still  wear  tine  coats  aud  shawls  ?  would  not  their 
return  be  marked  by  a  larger  importation  of  English  fancy  articles  ? 
L'nquestionably  it  would;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  have  no  depen- 
dence upon  patriotism  when  opposed  by  interest  and  fashion,  A^'e 
are  sorry  for  it,  but  facts  force  the  conclusion  upon  us ;  and,  in  all 
conscience,  we  could  not  expect  a  greater  love  of  country  from  lords 
and  ladies  than  from  Irish  democrats  and  Irish  tradesmen.  God 
help  the  Irish  public,  they  are  sadly  gulled,  not  intentionally,  but 
through  isrnorance,  by  those  who  undertake,  occasionally,  to  direct 
and  advise  them.  There  is  not,  in  the  whole  thirty-two  counties,  a 
man  who  loves  Ireland,  in  the  abstract,  better  than  our  friend,  Dick 
Ronavne,  the  radical  premier  of  Cork.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  this 
patriot,  whose  mind  has  grown  plethoric  from  feeding  on  Cobbett's  eru- 
dition, is  actually  clothed  from  head  to  foot,  with  the  exception  of  his 
shirt,  in  English  manufacture  !  His  ample  posteriors  are  decently 
covered  in  kerseymere  spun  and  wove  in  Yorkshire,  and  whoever  saw 

*  See  former  series,  Vol.  ].  p.  267,  also  374. 
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him  gesticulate,  when  addressing  his  fellow-subjects — no,  no,  his 
fellow-s/afcs,  and  did  not  recognise  in  his  coat  good  west-country 
cloth.  This  may  appear  strange — but,  stranger  still,  the  whole  dress 
was  cut  out  and  sewed  by  London  tailors.  Injustice  to  a  worthy 
tradesman,  we  must  inform  our  Cork  friends,  who  may  admire  the 
fashion  of  Dick's  inexpressibles,  that  the  fabricator  is  Mr.  William 
Corbett,  of  13,  Macclesfield  Street,  Soho,  Westminster!  ! 

Now  would  any  rational  man  expect  more  patriotism  from  an  an- 
cient dowager  than  from  Dick  Ronayne  ?  What  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  return  of  absentees  would  promote  Irish  manufactures  ?  But  we 
are  far  from  finding  fault  with  Mr.  Ronayne's  taste.  We  say,  again, 
that  it  matters  nothing  whether  cloth  is  woven  in  England  or  Ireland,* 
under  existing  circumstances,  for  both  have  precisely  the  same  mar- 
ket; but,  should  English  journalists  succeed  in  raising  a  cry  against 
Irish  immigration,  then,  perhaps,  we  shall  turn  another  leaf. 

We  think  it  must  be  quite  obvious  from  the  foregoing  facts,  that 
there  can  be  no  rational  expectation  of  national  improvement  from  the 
return  of  the  absentees  ;  we  are  prepared  to  show,  that  such  an  event 
would  aggravate  the  existing  distress.  But  first  let  us  examine  one 
or  two  assertions  constantly  in  the  mouth  of  those  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment, who  attribute  all  the  evils  of  Ireland  to  the  absence  of  her 
aristocracy,  who  are,  at  the  same  time,  complimented  with  many  fine 
expressive  epithets. 

First,  they  say,  it  would  promote  tranquillity  among  the  peasantry, 
and,  next,  the  improvement  of  their  condition.  We  deny  the  truth  of 
bath  assertions  ;  and  we  shall  adduce  facts  to  show,  that  they  are 
erroneous.  Disturbance  has  ever  been  most  alarming  and  most  con- 
stant in  those  places  where  resident  gentry  have  been  most  numerous. 
This  needs  proofs  ;  here  they  are,  taken  from  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
examined  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Disturbed  Districts, 
in  1824 : 

"  Are  there  more  resident  gentry  in  Cork  than  in  Tipperary  ?  That  is  no  clue 
at  all  to  trace  the  disturbances,  for  the  disturbances  in  Cork  prevailed  in  the  part 
that  is  most  thickly  inhabited  by  gentlemen ;  I  judge  of  that  by  the  number  of 
magistrates  I  had  attending  at  Mallow;  it  extended  from  thence  to  Limerick,  and 
it  raged  about  Doneiaile  and  Mallow,  and  yet  that  part,  I  conceive,  is  as  thickly 
inhabited  with  gentry  as  any  other  part. 

"  There  have  been  no  disturbances  in  the  county  of  Cork  for  many  years,  till 
this  latter  one  ?     No, 

"  Was  not  the  part  of  the  county  of  Cork  that  was  the  least  inhabited  by  gen- 
try the  quietest  ?     I  conceive  that  the  western  part  has  been  nearly  quite  tranquU. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  part  of  Ireland  in  which  there  was  a  more  numerous 
gentry  than  immediately  about  Doneraile,  and  the  disturbed  parts  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ?  No." — Evidence  of  Mr.  Blacker,  king's  counsel,  and  administrator  of 
the  Insurrection  Act. 

"  You  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  south-western  part  of  the  county  of 
Cork  ?     I  am,  in  some  degree. 

"  What  is  the  comparison  you  have  instituted  between  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mallow  and  Doneraile,  and  the  south-western  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  residence  of  the  gentry  ?  I  should  say  that' there  are  more  resident 
gentry  immediately  about  Doneraile  and  Mallow,  than  there  are  in  any  part  I 
can  mention,  of  the  district  alluded  to. 

*  To  prevent  misconception,  we  beg  again  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  on 
the  "  Trade  and  Manufactures  of  h-eland." 
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"  Are  you  aware,  whether  there  have  been  many  insuiTectionary  offences 
tried,  or  many  special  sessions  held  in  the  south-western  baronies  of  the  county  of 
Cork  ?  None,  I  believe ;  there  was  one  held  in  Bandon,  I  think,  which  is  not  far 
from  Cork,  and  which,  by  a  division  that  has  been  lately  made  of  the  county,  is 
included  in  that  western  district. 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  Doneraile,  are  not  the  houses  of  the  gentry  so  near  as  half 
a  mile,  or  a  mile,  to  each  other  ?     They  are." — Mr.  Beche7''s  (M.  P.)  Evidence. 

"  Is  not  the  neighbourhood  of  Mallow,  where  there  were  most  disturbances,  re- 
markable for  a  large  body  of  resident  gentry,  and  of  resident  magistrates  ?    Yes. 

"  The  western  baronies  of  the  county  of  Cork  are  not  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  same  circumstance  ?     Not  near  so  many. 

"  Are  not  the  western  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork  entirely  without  the  assis- 
tance and  advantage  of  any  resident  gentry  ?  I  do  not  know ;  but  believe  several 
gentlemen  reside  there."— Sergeant  Lloyd's  Evidence. 

Respecting  Limerick,  we  meet  the  following  : 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kildirao  ?     No. 

"  Have  you  had  many  cases  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  from  either  that  place 
or  the  vicinity  ?     Several. 

"  Are  you  aware,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kildimo  there  are  or  are  not  a 
considerable  number  of  resident  gentry  ?  I  believe  there  are  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or  not  very  remote  from  it." — Counsellor  Bluckburne's  Evidence. 

We  come  now  to  the  county  of  Clare  : 

"  Which  of  the  two  is  most  disturbed,  the  western  baronies  in  which  there  are 
few  resident  gentry,  or  TuUagh  or  Bunratty,  in  which  there  are  nmnj/?  The  most 
disturbed  parts  of  Clare,  latterly,  has  been  Tullagh  and  Bunratty. 

"  In  which  do  you  conceive  the  population  to  be  the  greatest,  in  the  western 
baronies,  which  are  now  peaceable,  or  in  the  baronies  of  Tullagh  and  Bunratty, 
which  you  conceive  to  be  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  disturbance  ?  I  think  there  is 
more  population  in  the  west."— Major  Warburtons  Evidence. 

This  last  fact  compels  us  to  step  out  of  our  record  for  a  minute  or 
two,  to  expose  another  erroneous  opinion  2;etierally  entertained  res- 
pecting population  and  disturbance.  The  Emigration  Committee  and 
the  Edinlmrgh  Reviciv  attribute  distress  and  rebellion  in  Ireland  to 
superabundaut  population  and  poverty.  Now,  where  the  population 
is  dense,  there  has  seldom  been  disturbance;  and,  what's  more,  the 
very  poor  have  never  been  foremost — have  never  been  active  in  local 
insurrection.  We  shall  explain  the  reason  by  and  by  ;  at  present  we 
shall  adduce  proofs,  from  the  REPORT  already  quoted,  of  the  truth  of 
the  preceding  observations  : 

"  Can  you  speak  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the  better  and  middle  ranks  of  farmers 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  with  respect  to  the  continuance  of  the  Insurrection 
Act  ?  I  cannot ;  if  I  were  to  form  an  opinion,  I  should  say  that  several  of  them 
have  felt  an  interest  in  those  disturbances,  and  that  theii-  immunity  from  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  during  the  disturbances,  was  an  advantage  they  ielf  they  derived 
from  them.  I  recollect  particularly  a  case,  in  which  a  farmer  of  opulence  had 
screened  and  protected  two  men  charged  with  murder ;  and  they  were  discovered 
under  a  bed  upon  which  his  wife  and  daughter  were  lying  to  conceal  them.  I 
recollect  another  instance,  in  which  a  farmer  came  forward,  to  prosecute  a  man 
upon  a  charge  of  delivering  a  threatening  message;  and  the  cross-examination  of 
this  man  by  the  prisoner  himself,  went  to  show  that  the  farmer  brought  forward 
the  charge  under  a  belief  that  the  prisoner,  who  knew  his  secrets,  would  betray 
him,  and  bring  him  to  justice  for  some  insurrectionary  offences,  unless  he  was 
beforehand  with  him." — Counsellor  Blackhurnes  Evidence. 

*'  In  your  personal  experience  of  the  administration  of  the  Insurrection  Act, 
have  you  found  that  the  disturbances  were  confined  to  the  lower  orders,  or  did 
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they  extend  to  another  description  above  them;  and,  in  case  they  did  extend  to 
another  description  above  them,  can  you  state  what  description  of  persons  ?     I 

SHOULD    THINK  THAT   THE  VERY  LOWEST   LABOURING   CLASS   WERE  NOT  SO 
ACTIVE  IN  IT,  AS  THE  SMALL  LANDHOLDERS. 

"  Are  there  many  of  that  description  in  the  county  of  Limerick  ?     Yes. 

"  Of  the  description  of  farmers,  as  distinguished  from  the  description  of  persons 
who  hold  land  in  very  small  quantities?    I  think  there  are  various  classes  of  them. 

"  Is  there  a  large  body  of  farmers  holding  from  ten  acres  of  land  upwards  ? 
Yes,  there  are;  I  should  say  from  twenty  to  fifty  or  seventy  acres ;  I  am  sure  there 
is  a  large  body  of  people  of  that  description.''— CoimscUor  Blnckburnes  Evidence. 

"  Have,  in  any  cases,  those  disturbances  extended  to  the  class  of  persons  which 
are  called  landowners  ?  I  believe  that  landowners,  and  persons  above  all  want, 
did  at  first  lend  their  countenance  to  those  disturbances,  and  that  they  had  not 
any  objection  to  pull  down  the  upper  classes  ;  but  that  as  soon  as  they  discovered 
that  their  own  fate  was  involved,  they  were  anxious  to  retrace  their  steps. 

"  You  do  not  consider  the  disturbances  as  confined  to  the  lowest  class  of  peo- 
ple ?  The  disturbances  would  not  have  broken  out  among  the  better  description, 
but  having  broken  out  amongst  the  lower  class,  the  belter  description  did  not 
array  themselves  together  to  put  them  down. 

"  Have  you  known  any  person  of  respectability  in  any  manner  concerned  in 
those  disturbances  ?     Not  of  the  highest  class ;  not  of  the  class  of  gentry. 

"  Persons  of  great  respectability  ?  1  have  known  persons  who  have  been  re- 
puted to  have  property  to  the  amount  of  1001.  and  of  2001.  a- year. 

"  Concerned?     Concerned  and  transported." — Counsellor  Blacker's  Evidence. 

And  the  same  witness  gives  the  following  evidence  respecting  un- 
lawful assemblies : 

"  An  instance  of  such  assemblies  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of 
Cork,  where  information  happened  to  be  given,  in  consequence  of  a  keeper  who 
was  put  upon  some  corn  that  had  been  distrained,  receiving  intelligence  from  a 
friend  of  his  who  was  to  be  of  an  attacking  party,  t(5  beg  of  him  not  to  be  in  the 
way  on  a  particular  night,  for  that  something  would  happen ;  and  he  was  after- 
wards told  by  his  friend,  there  would  be  an  attack  upon  him  that  night ;  he  gave 
information  to  the  person  who  had  distrained:  the  consequence  was, that  a  magis- 
trate went  out  with  a  party  of  military :  knowing  the  place  of  rendezvous,  they 
lay  in  wait,  and  succeeded  in  taking  fourteen  of  the  party ;  notwithstanding  that, 
in  another  direction  upon  the  same  farm,  whilst  they  were  occupied  in  taking  up 
those  men  that  were  coming,  the  keepers  were  attacked,  severely  wounded  and 
beaten  into  a  house ;  the  result  was,  that  the  party  took  up  fourteen  of  them ;  and 
it  appeared  on  evidence  at  the  trial,  that  a  party  amounting  to  fifty,  or  sixty,  or 
seventy  people,  had,  from  all  quarters,  to  the  distance  of  seven,  eight,  or  ten 
miles,  come  to  that  place  of  rendezvous ;  and  after  the  fourteen  men  of  this  party 
liad  been  taken  up,  carts  and  cars  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  all 
the  corn  ;  in  that  case,  those  fourteen  men  were  prosecuted  under  the  Insurrection 
Act  for  being  out  at  night,  and  they  were  convicted ;  it  turned  out,  on  inquiry, 
that  those  men  were  really  men,  many  of  them  of  most  excellent  character  in  the 
country  and  situation  in  life,  and  mercy  was  extended  to  a  great  number  of 
them ;  the  only  person  who  was  not  pardoned,  was  the  person  who  was  interested 
in  bringing  them  together,  the  man  whose  corn  was  distrained." 

In  this,  we  have  a  complete  cue  to  the  cause  of  local  commotions. 
They  all  originate,  not  with  the  poor,  but  with  their  betters ;  and  are 
the  result  of  rustic  combinations  to  keep  down  the  price  of  land,  and 
the  amount  of  tithe.  During  the  war,  when  prices  were  high,  we  had 
disturbances :  and  on  the  return  of  peace,  when  prices  had  fallen,  we 
had  disturbances  also  !  The  cause  of  each  was  different ;  the  object 
was  the  same.  In  the  first  instance,  it  was  to  prevent  the  consolida- 
tion of  farms ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  prevent  the  tenant  from  beino- 
ejected. 

We  wonder  how  any  man  who  ever  travelled  through  the  south, 
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though  in  a  postchaise,  could  attribute  local  insurrections  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor.  The  labouring  population,  it  is  true,  generally 
joined  in  them;  and  why?  Because  a  cruel — a  vile  administration 
of  the  laws  has  begot  in  the  people  a  hereditary  and  powerful  abhor- 
rence to  legal  authorities ;  and  this  feeling  disposes  them,  on  all  oc- 
casions, to  unite  readily  in  obstructing  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  in  aiding  the  progress  of  disaffection,  however  vague  and  unde- 
fined the  plan  may  be.  This  may  appear  strong  language:  we  shall 
therefore  once  more  fortify  ourselves  behind  authorities  : 

"  Is  there  any  general  feeling  of  disgrace  attached  to  a  person  having  been  con- 
victed under  the  Insurrection  Act?---I  do  not  know  whether  1  can  answer  that 
question  precisely ;  but  I  know  that  those  that  are  convicted  under  the  Insurrection 
Act,  do  not  feel  themselves  put  upon  a  level  with  those  persons  who  are  con- 
victed of  offences  of  another  kind,  tor  which  they  receive  the  same  punishment. 

"  Is  there  not  the  same  distinction  in  other  cases  which  have  occurred  on  trials 
for  insurrectionary  offences,  that  the  criminal  does  not  feel  himself  to  be  equally 
guilty  with  other  persons  sentenced  for  other  oflences?— Certainly, 

"  You  do  not  think  that  it  is  always  thought  disgraceful  by  the  Irish  peasants  ? 

— No,  CERTAINLY  ;  SOME  OF  THEM,  WHO  ARE  CONVICTED,  THINK  THEM- 
SELVES HEROES  AND  PATRIOTS."— Counsellor  Blacker  s  Evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee. 

Why  do  they  consider  themselves  heroes  and  patriots?  Is  it  not 
because  the  popular  opinion  among  them  is,  that  the  laws  are  their 
enemy;  and  that,  in  resisting  them,  they  act  meritoriously?  And 
while  this  notion,  this  feeling,  continues,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  a 
peaceable  submission  to  the  constituted  authorities, — a  loyal  attach- 
ment to  the  constitution.  Capital  or  residents  can  effect  nothing, 
until  the  government  gives  a  practical  and  obvious  proof  of  their  wil- 
lingness to  promote  the  happiness  of  Ireland.  The  moment  this  is 
done,  opinion  undergoes  a  tacit  and  complete  revolution.  The  moment 
Mr.  O'Connell  obtains  a  seat  in  St.  Stephen's,  the  poorest  peasant  in 
the  kingdom  will  feel  that  laws  sanctioned  by  the  presence  of  men 
identified  with  themselves  in  religious  belief,  and  national  liking, 
must  be  enacted  for  his  benefit ;  and  that  it  will  be  his  ckity,  as  well 
as  his  interest,  to  obey  such  statutes.  Emancipation,  therefore,  is 
the  one-thing  needful;  though  it  were  followed  by  no  alteration  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  country :  accompaniments  might  still  tend 
to  diffuse  happihess ;  but,  without  the  concession  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  no  measures  under  heaven  can  prevent  periodical  returns  of 
outrage,  whenever  circumstances  superinduce  them.  Give  the  poor 
man  confidence  in  the  laws,  and  you  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  wealthy  : 
at  present,  by  persisting  in  estranging  him  from  his  duty,  you  commit 
him  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  passions,  and  the  domination  of  the  de- 
signing and  interested. 

Could  the  residence  of  the  whole  of  the  Irish  proprietors  obviate 
the  circumstances  alluded  to  ?  If  the  gentry  now  resident,  have  ex- 
cited nothing  but  loathing,  hatred,  and  detestation,*  what  reason  have 

*  Tiie  following  extracts,  from  the  Evidence  before  the  Select  Committee,  be  ■ 
fore  alluded  to,  v/ill  show  in  what  estimation  the  resident  landlords  are  held  by 
their  tenantry:— 

"  Have  not  the  gentry  of  the  country  suffered  much  in  consequence,  by  being 
obliged  to  remain  in-doors  alter  dark  ? — Certainly ;  some  gentlemen's  houses  are 
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we  to  suppose  that  the  return  of  absentees  would  beget  good  will, 
and  respect,  and  reverence?  Would  tliey  not,  on  the  contrary,  ag- 
gravate the  causes  to  outrage — increase  the  number  of  the  miserable? 

We  have  already  taken  the  number  of  absentees  at  two  hundred 
and  fifty;  and,  supposing  these  to  return,  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
would  continue  idle  :  they  would  betake  themselves  to  some  employ- 
ment; they  would  turn  actual  agriculturists.  Mountains  and  bogs 
would  not  answer  them;  they  would  set  themselves  down  upon  their 
own  estates,  upon  the  lands  already  cultivated  by  the  peasantry.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  farms  would  therefore  be  wanted  ;  and,  as  the  absen- 
tees have,  necessarily,  the  means  of  practising  improvements,  and 
trying  experiments,  a  small  area  would  not  answer  for  carrying  on  the 
operations  of  new  systems  of  husbandry.  Some,  as  in  England,  would 
occupy  five  thousand,  some  two  thousand  acres;  but  take  them  on  an 
average  of  oite  thousand  acres  to  each  farm,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  acres  would  be  required.  Six  Scotchmen,  and  about  a 
dozen  Irish  labourers,  would  be  as  much  as  each  cultivator  would 
require :  and  does  any  one  imagine  that  this  would  benefit  Ireland  ? 
At  present  there  is,  on  an  average,  twenty  acres  of  land  in  that 
country  to  each  family;  and,  at  six  to  a  family,  SEVEN  thousand 
THREE  HUNDRED  persons  would  be  sent  to  the  road — would  be  dis- 
inherited, to  make  room  for  the  landlord's  new  improvements:  while  a 
thousand  Scotchmen  would  be  imported ;  and,  perhaps,  twice  that 
number  of  Irishmen  retained  as  day  labourers  ! 

We  may  be  told,  that  these  proceedings  would  give  an  impulse  to 
industry,  and  that  the  disinherited  tenantry  would  find  employment 
elsewhere.  But  where  ?  We  have  already  shown  that  this  could  not 
be  the  case  ;  and  that  the  residence  of  all  who  are  now  absent,  would 
have  the  effect  only  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  English  goods 
in  Ireland,  and  diminishing  them,  in  the  same  proportion,  in  England. 

dark  all  day  almost ;  all  the  houses  were  barricadoed  in  some  part  of  the  house; 
the  barricadoes  being  necessarily  of  a  heavy  description,  it  is  inconvenient  to  move 
them  ;  in  some  houses,  they  had  but  one  sitting-room  in  the  house,  where  the  light 
w^s  admissible  at  all  in  the  day-time,  and  not  all  the  windows  even  of  that  room ; 
the  barricadoes,  which  were  bullet  proof,  were,  of  course,  of  a  considerable 
thickness. 

"  Have  you  known  any  instances,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  of  gentlemen  having 
their  houses  so  barricadoed,  and  also  feeling  it  necessary  to  have  sentries  upon 
their  premises  in  day-time  ?— Yes. 

*'  You  have  said  that  Tipperary,  within  the  last  few  months,  has  become  more 
disturbed  ?— Yes. 

"  Are  the  gentlemen's  houses  in  Tipperary  barricadoed  ?  —  Not  now ;  they 
were  so  when  I  went  first,  but  ;ifter  the  act  was  in  operation  two  or  three  months, 
the  barricadoing  was  discontinued." — Counsellor  Blacker'' s  JLvlcknce  before  the 
Select  Committee. 

"  You  stated,  that  some  magistrates  behaved  perfectly  well ;  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  residences  of  those  magistrates,  has  the  county  been  quieter  than  the 
rest  of  it? — Much  more  so  ;  and,  indeed,  I  know  some  good  magistrates,  that  I 
entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  at  the  time  I  was  at  Limerick,  and  do  at  this 
moment;  but  there  were  disturbances  in  their  neighbourhood.  At  the  time  the 
disturbances  got  to  such  a  height,  magistrates  were  almost  afraid  to  leave  their 
houses;  they  would  not  go  out  without  an  escort  latterly." — Major  Willcock's 
Evidence  before  the- Select  Committee. 
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The  quantity  consumed  would  undergo  no  alteration ;  while  the  mass  of 
misery  in  Ireland  would  be  considerably  increased,  by  augmenting- 
the  number  of  unemployed  labourers  in  the  towns.  It  is  the  disin- 
heriting of  cotters  that  has  aggravated  misery  in  Ireland ;  it  is  this 
that  has  rendered  the  gentry  so  unpopular  in  Ireland.  Lord  Stourton, 
whose  pamphlet,  in  answer  to  the  Edinbxirgh  Revieiv,  is  now  before 
us,  has  admitted  this :  though  he  contends  strongly  that  all  the  evils 
of  Ireland  flow  directly  from  absenteeism.  "  Where  employment," 
says  his  lordship,  "  is  not  to  be  commanded,  and  no  compulsory  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  poor  and  unemployed,  the  loss  of  an 
acre  or  rood  of  land,  by  ejectment,  may  be  followed  by  utter  ruin. 
The  man  who  is  deprived  of  his  little  holding,  may,  in  reality,  at  once 
be  turned  upon  the  highways ;  such  a  one  becomes  a  beggar  in  a  land 
of  poverty."  It  is  well  known  that  the  mass  of  Irish  misery  is  to  be 
found  in  towns:  increase  their  inhabitants  by  ejected  cotters,  and 
will  the  misery  be  lessened  ? 

We  wish,  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Johnson,  always  to  be  courte- 
ous to  a  nobleman  when  he  enters  the  arena  of"  literature,  and  we 
must  say,  that  Lord  Stourton's  pamphlet  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
seen  for  some  time  from  the  hands  of  a  "  lord;"  but  still — we  say  it 
with  great  deference,  his  lordship  is  only  an  amateur  in  political  econo- 
my. He  regards  an  aristocracy  as  essentially  necessary  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  poor,  and  gravely  tells  us,  that  the  labourers  are  mere 
destroyers,  and  the  wealthy  useful  distributors.  We  beg  leave  to  set 
his  lordship  right :  the  poor  man,  who  produces  as  much  as  he  con- 
sumes, fulfils  the  duty  of  his  being,  and  owes  nothing  to  society; 
whereas  men,  merely  landlords,  fall  within  that  class  who  are  very 
properly  denominated  "  unproductive  consumers, '"■ — that  is,  all  they 
make  use  of  might  as  well,  so  far  as  society  is  concerned,  be  cast 
into  the  ocean.  His  lordship  has  also  fallen  into  a  mistake,  in  liken- 
ing money,  remitted  to  an  absentee,  to  a  tribute  paid  to  a  tyrant :  he 
ought  to  have  known,  that  tribute  is  a  tax,  and  that  all  taxes  are  ab- 
stracted from  the  earnings  of  the  poor ;  whereas  rent  is  nothing  more 
than  the  value  of  the  difference  between  the  best  and  worst  land  cul- 
tivated. There  was  much  in  M'Culloch's  article  which  we  did  not 
understand:  his  lordship,  however,  has  not  enlightened  us;  and,  after 
a  careful  perusal  of  his  arguments,  our  opinions  on  Irish  absenteeism 
remain  unchanged.  Were  his  lordship's  reasoning  true,  Ireland 
should  not  seek  an  identity  of  interests  with  Great  Britain ;  for  he 
admits  that  two-thirds  of  the  absentees  could  not  be  expected  to  re- 
turn, yet  he  characterises  absenteeism  as  the  bane  of  Irish  pros- 
perity ! 

Having  now  shown,  that  Irish  discontent  does  not  proceed  from 
the  want  of  capital  or  absenteeism,  it  must  be  almost  unnecessary  to 
say  from  what  it  does  proceed, — the  civil  disabilities  of  the  peo- 
ple. Irish  distress  is  great,  we  admit,  though  not  half  so  great  as 
described;*  but,  then,   there   can  be  no  hope   of  redress  without 

*  Statements  relative  to  want  of  employment  and  distress  in  Ireland,  are  pre- 
posterous. In  the  present  session  of  Parliament  one  honourable  member  assured 
the  house,  that  Paddy  was  a  long,  lanky  fellow,  until  fattened  in  England ;  and 
another,  more  than  once,  asserted,  that  more  than  itvo  million  labourers  were  in 
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emancipation.  Patriots  or  legislators  have  never  been  able  to  effect 
any  thing  for  a  nation  but  its  liberty:  the  happiness  of  the  people  de- 
pends upon  security  of  person,  and  individual  application.  Givte 
Irishmen,  therefore,  their  rights,  and  no  doubt  that,  in  conjunction 
with  the  people  of  England,  they  w^ill  work  out  their  own  salvation  :  — 

"  It  is  objected,"  says  the  author  of  the  Remedy,  *  "  (that)  emancipation 
would  not  cure  all  the  evils, of  Ireland,  and  would  not,  therefore,  produce  the  ef- 
fect desired.  True.  Emancipation  would  not  cure  all  the  evils  of  Ireland,  but  no 
evil  can  be  cured  without  it.  Though  it  leaves  much  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done 
first  itself:  it  is  like  a  preparation  of  the  physical  system  for  a  course  of  medical 
treatment.  It  cannot  be  disguised,  nor  is  it  sought  to  be  evaded,  that  much  would 
remain  to  be  satisfied,  and  much  to  be  corrected:  but  it  would  not  be  solely  Ca- 
tholic. The  policy  that  has  hitherto  governed  Ireland,  has  not  only  been  injuri- 
ous because  it  divided,  but  because  it  demoralized  and  impoverished  the  people. 
Withdraw  invidious  distinctions,  and  if  fiuther  complaints  reach  you,  they  will 
be  the  complaints  of  freemen,  which  you,  as  freemen,  will  find  your  interests 
identified  in  redressing. 

"  All  measures  that  precede  emancipation,  however  beneficial  in  their  ten- 
dency, will  be  received  with  distrust  by  the  excluded :  a  modification  of  tithes 
may  relieve  the  landlord— -a  vigilant  police  coerce  the  rebellious,  and  afford  dubi- 
ous security  to  the  peaceable— a  reduction  of  imposts  lighten  the  burdens  of  a 
trade,  almost  too  exhausted  to  be  conscious  of  benefits— public  works  occasion- 
ally employ  the  idle  or  disaflected  of  a  village,  or  a  county — and  petty  sessions 
inspire  the  peasant  with  a  forlorn  hope  of  justice — but  this  is  partial,  not  general 
good;  affecting  distinct  and  minor  interests;  still  leaving  without  a  remedy  tht 
great  national  calamity,  to  which  the  feelings  and  attachment  of  the  country  are 
sacrificed.  Such  measures,  preceding  emancipation,  must  be  transitory  and  inef- 
fectual, since  petty  benefits  cannot  be  felt  by  a  people  who  want  freedom: — fol- 
lowing emancipation,  they  would  complete  the  pacification,  and  decide  the  alle- 
giance of  the  country." 

Let  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  therefore,  take  a  more  decided  atti- 
tude, and  urge  their  claims  with  their  usual  moderation,  but  with  be- 
con)ing  confidence; — success  is  certain  the  moment  the  people  of 
England  ascertain,  that  nothing  but  emancipation  can  relieve 
Ireland  from  her  state  of  discontent  and  violence.  Show  them,  that 
it  is  imjjossible  for  tlie  kingdom  to  be  tranquil,  while  orangemen  revel 
in  blood  and  orange  magistrates  refuse  to  administer  the  laws  im- 
partially. Convince  them  that  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  endure 
what  Ireland  has  endured  patiently,  and  that  it  is  not  prudent — po- 
litic, to  tempt  Irish  loyalty  too  far  ;  but,  above  all  things,  inform  them, 
that,  in  point  of  intelligence,  you  are  not  their  inferiors ;  and  that,  if 
distress  stalks  through  the  land,  it  originates  in  causes  which  have 
pauperised  England.     Assure  them,   that  the  only  "  reformation,"  f 

want  of  work  in  Ireland.  Now,  what  is  the  fact  ?  There  are  not  two  million 
labourers  altogether  in  Ireland !  Any  one  who  understands  the  rudiments  of 
arithmetic  may  ascertain  this.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  a  month  or  two, 
and  show  that  want  of  employment  is  not  the  necesssary  consequence  of  dense 
population.  Wherever  people  are  married,  and  given  in  marriage,  there  7nust  be 
a  perpetual  want  of  employment. 

*  This  pamphlet  is  written  to  prove  Dr.  Doyle's  conclusions  erroneous ;  the 
author's  arguments,  however,  singularly  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  Irish  prelate's 
doctrine  of  Catholicity.  Though  violently  opposed  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  author  15  an  advocate  of  emancipation.  His  style  is  very  superior  to  his 
logic. 

t  "  For  a  century  the  English  government  had  endeavoured  to  subdue  the 
stubborn  attachment  of  the  Scotch  to  Presbyterianism,  and,  with  the  point  of  the 
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likely  to  take  place  in  Irelar.d,  will  be  from  Protestantism  to  Catho- 
licity. 

We  do  not  distrust  the  cause  of  truth: — "  If  there  be  any  ques- 
tion," says  the  author  of  "  The  Safety  and  Expediency  of  Concedins^ 
the  Catholic  Claims,"  a  clever  little  pamphlet,  "  in  which  we  should 
distrust  public  feeling,  it  is  one  which  involves  popular  prejudices  on 
the  score  of  religion.  Apprehensions,  similar  to  those  now  enter- 
tained, have  at  all  times  prevailed,  where  questions  of  this  nature 
liave  become  the  subject  of  legislative  consideration.  Thus,  when 
the  bill  by  which  the  Jews  were  naturalized  was  brought  forward,  the 
most  violent  clamour  was  raised  against  it;  and  a  petition  was  received 
from  the  city  of  London,  praying  that  it  might  not  pass  into  a  law,  as  it 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  trade,  and  would,  moreover, 
endanger  our  happy  constitution,  both  in  church  and  state.  But  long 
experience  has  proved,  that  the  admission  of  Jews,  not  only  into  the 
city,  but  even  into  Downmg  Street,  has  not  been  attended  with  those 
direful  consequences,  so  alarmingly  anticipated. 

"  So,  also,  when  the  Union  with  Scotland  took  place,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  a  great  alarm  Mas  occasioned  by  the 
introduction  of  sixteen  Scotch  peers  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
forty-live  members  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  said,  that  they  were  going  to  expose  themselves  to 
a  danger  *  which  the  tongue  could  scarcely  speak.' 

"  But  a  more  modern,  and  more  striking  instance  of  groundless 
alarm,  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  following  [jassage,  from  his 
celebrated  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Langrish,  Bart.  It  respects  the  danger  to 
our  late  American  colonies,  from  the  Catholic  religion  being  estab- 
lished by  the  Parliament  as  the  state  religion  of  Canada.  '  It  is 
true,  that  some  persons,  and  among  them  one  eminent  divine,  pre- 
dicted, at  that  time,  that,  by  this  step,  we  sliould  lose  our  dominions 
in  America.'  He  foretold,  that  the  Pope  would  send  his  emissaries 
thither;  that  the  Canadians  would  fall  in  with  Trance,  declare  their 
independence,  and  draw  or  force  our  other  colonies  into  the  same 
design.  The  independence  happened  according  to  his  ptedic- 
tions,  but  in  directly  the  reverse  ordei'.  All  our  Protestant 
colonies  revolted ;  they  joined  themselves  to  France ;  and  it  so  hap- 
pened,  that  Popish  Canada  (v/hose  inhabitants  were   naturally  at- 


bayonet,  to  enforce  (as  they  have  attempted  in  Ireland)  the  tenets  of  the  English 
Church,  by  enacting  pains  and  penalties,  and  enforcing  confiscations.  They 
erected  gibbets,  and  made  the  scaffold  flow  with  human  blood;  but  could  not 
convert  the  Scotch  Presbyterians.  They  were  just  as  unsuccessful  with  them,  as 
they  have  been  since  with  the  Irish  Catholics;  and,  like  the  Irish,  the  Scotch 
only  clung  the  more  to  their  religion,  because  it  was  persecuted  by  the  English. 
They  did  not,  indeed,  put  up  with  the  system  of  persecution  as  pa;tieHtly  as  the 
Irish  have  done ;  they  often  broke  out  into  open  and  avowed  rebellion.  It  is  true, 
they  were  often  defeated,  but  they  were  never  subdued.  Scotland  was,  then, 
•what  Ireland  is  now,  the  weakness  of  England.  At  length,  however,  the  proper 
and  onlv  remedy  was  applied :  persecution  ceased — the  Scotch  attained,  not  mere 
freedom"  for  their  creed,  but  its  establishment  as  the  creed  of  the  nation.  Behold  .'• 
as  the  effect  of  this  concession,  a  trauquil,  a  peaceable,  and  an  industrious  people 
— the  best  strength  of  the  British  throne,  and  a  main  pillar  of  British  power  and 
independence."--See  the  pamphlet,  entitled  "  SajHij  and  Expediency  of  Conced- 
i^nir  the  Cid/ivlic.  C/.(j/«i." 
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lached  to  France,  their  parent  country)  was  the  only  place  which 
preserved  its  fidelity — the  only  place  where  Catholic  France  got  no 
footing — the  only  peopled  colony  on  the  continent  which  now  re- 
mains to  Great  Britain — and,  last  year,  when  we  settled  a  Profestcint 
church  there,  conjointly  with  the  Catholic,  we  had  no  dread  for  tliat 
establishment,  because  we  permitted  the  French  CathoHcs,  in  tlie  ut- 
most latitude  of  the  description,  to  be  free  subjects,  i'hey  are  gocid 
subjects,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  1  will  not  allow  that  any  French  Ca- 
nadian Catholics  are  better  men,  or  better  citizens,  than  the  Irish  of 
the  same  communion." 

"  Let  us  now  consider  what  has  been  the  effect  of  conciliation  and 
concession  on  the  conduct  of  Catholics  in  odier  countries,  and  in  what 
manner  they  have  conducted  themselves  where  ihey  have  formed,  not 
merely  a  small  part,  but  a  majority  of  the  legislature.  In  the  year 
1649,  the  Catholic  state  of  Maryland,  in  North  America,  passed  an 
act,  giving  to  Christians,  of  all  denominations,  equal  rights;  although 
the  neighbouring  state  of  Virginia,  and  the  New  England  state,  per- 
secuted the  Catholics  with  the  utmost  rigour:  Virginia  being  peopled 
by  Church  of  England  men,  who  persecuted  the  Presbyterians,  and 
other  Protestant  dissenters;  and  New  England  by  rigid  Presbyteri- 
ans, who  carried  on  similar  persecutions  against  Church  of  England 
men.  This  act,  however,  was  repealed,  in  1654,  by  the  Presbyterian 
party,  which,  aided  by  the  Cromwellian  power  in  England,  gained  the 
ascendancy  in  the  legislature,  and  thereupon  passed  an  act,  granting 
toleration  to  all  Protestant  dissenters,  but  expressi)'  excepting  Catho- 
lics and  Prelatists.  This  act  continued  in  force  till  the  Catholics 
again  obtained  a  majority  in  the  legislature;  which,  however,  they 
were  not  able  to  eti'ect  (though  they  were  by  far"  the  most  numerous 
body  in  the  state)  till  the  year  1676,  when  they  imniediat*  iy  re-en- 
acted the  law  of  1641),  which  continued  in  force  till  1692,  when  King 
William  sent  over  a  force  sufficient  to  overpower  the  Catholics; 
whereupon  an  act  passed,  excluding  them  from  all  offices  of  power  or 
trust.  Thus,  it  appears,  that,  in  Maryland,  when  the  Presbyterians 
were  in  power,  they  persecuted  the  Papists  and  the  Prelatists;  when 
the  Prelatists  were  in  power,  they  persecuted  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  Papists;  but  when  the  Papists  were  in  power,  they  persecuted 
neither  the  Prelatists  nor  the  Presbyterians,  nor  any  other  sect,  but 
gave  perfect  freedom  of  conscience  to  Christians  of  all  denominations. 
Such  was  the  relative  toleration  of  these  respective  sects." 

We  have  only,  at  present,  to  add,  that  the  "  Letter  to  the  King, 
on  the  Improvement  of  Ireland,''  appended  to  this  article,  is  an  araus-  ■ 
ing  piece  of  rhapsody,  and  nothing  more;  and  that  Mr.  Eneas  M'Don- 
nell's  pamphlet  is  a  hasty  production,  got  up  on  the  evening  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  Catholic  Question,  but  was  well  calculated  for  effecting 
its  purpose — that  of  enabling  the  friends  of  emancipation  to  repel  the 
charge  of  divided  allegiance,*  &c.,  by  the  production  of  undoubted 
documents. 


*  The  best  answer,  to  the  charge  of  divided  allegiance,  that  we  have  met,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Letter  to  Viscount  Milton  ;  the  author  says:— 

"  Divided  allegiance !  Have  we  not  laws  against  high  treason  ?  Have  we  not 
acts  of  Pai'liament  against  it,  from  its  state  of  infancy  to  its  completion  ?  Is  there 
a  crime  against  the  state,  or  against  any  thing  else,  which  is  out  of  the  range  of 
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MORNING  MEDITATIONS. 

BY  THOMAS  FURLONG,  AUTHOR  OP    "  THE  PLAGUES  OF  IRELAND. 

'Tis  sweet,  as  the  day  begins  to  dawn. 

When  the  lark  her  song  is  singing. 
To  wander  at  will  through  the  grassy  lawn. 

Where  fresh  flowers  around  are  springing. 
"^  'Tis  sweet,  at  that  solemn  hour,  to  go 

O'er  the  rocky  slope,  all  alone. 
Where  the  scattering  streamlets  freely  flow, 

Thro'  channels  but  newly  known. 
'Tis  well  to  inhale  the  early  gale. 

As  it  sweeps  the  green  hill's  side ; 
Or  to  trace  the  depths  of  the  glen  below. 
'Tis  pleasant  upon  the  path  to  tread. 
That  leads  far  over  the  mountain's  head  ; 
Or  to  look  on  the  wood  in  its  leafy  pride. 
With  its  waste  of  shade  spreading  wild  and  wide. 
In  the  glen  or  the  grove,  the  dawn  is  fair,--- 
Morning  is  beautiful  every  where ! 

The  eye  of  the  poet  still  loves  to  view 

The  earth  in  the  light  of  morn ; 
When  each  object  comes  in  its  happiest  hnc. 
When  all  looks  pure,  and  unstain'd,  and  new. 

Like  innocence  lately  bom. 
Ere  the  air's  first  freshness  is  worn  away  ; 
Or  the  small  birds  ended  their  earliest  lay : 
Ere  the  sultry  sun,  in  the  glare  of  his  pride. 
Hath  dash'd  all  the  dewy  drops  aside. 

That  like  gems  bespangle  the  thorn. 
Ere  man  moves  forth  with  his  thoughts  of  care. 
With  his  wearied  step,  and  his  selfish  air. 
And  his  ominous  looks,  to  cloud  the  scene. 
Where  brightness  and  beauty  alone  have  been. 

The  morning  is  lovely !  yet  here  I  lie, 

Unnerv'd  in  the  cheermg  light : 
With  a  throbbing  brow,  and  a  dull  dim  eye. 
Dwelling,  with  many  a  long-drawn  sigh, 

On  the  foolish  freaks  of  the  night. 
On  the  misspent  moments  for  ever  past, 
And  the  idle  sayings  that  fell  too  fast. 
— 'Tis  o'er — this  hour  shall  change  my  plan ; 
Let  me  do  better  to-day if  I  can. 


our  statutory  batteries  ?  Is  not  Sir  Nicholas  Tindal  as  acute  a  lawyer  as  he  is  a 
good  man  ?  and,  if  he  draws  an  indictment,  does  any  one  think  Mr.  O'Connell 
could  find  a  flaw  ?  These  are  the  garrisons  I  look  to  for  defence  in  cases  of  di- 
vided allegiance  ;  these  are  the  shields,  by  which  I  guard  the  constitution  against 
domestic  traitors.  The  moment  a  man  shows  any  practical  allegiance  to  the  Pope, 
or  any  practical  disloyalty  to  his  sovereign,  let  loose  the  laws,  and.  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  punish  him  on  a  conviction;  but,  in  the  name  of  justice,  do  not  per- 
petuate exclusion,  because  there  is  said  to  be  in  Catholicism  a  tendency  to  mis- 
allegiance,  or  because  a  member  of  the  Romish  Church  may  think  the  Pope  a 
better  ecclesiastic  than  our  gracious  Sovereign,  or  either  of  the  archbishops.  There 
is,  my  lord,  in  all  these  minor  arguments,  such  refinement,  such  a  running  into 
sophistry,  and  a  running  away  from  facts,  that  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  touch 
upon  them.  They  are  more  like  the  school  disputes  of  the  middle  ages,  and, 
though  highly  entertaining  in  the  hands  of  clever  men,  as  specimens  of  ingenuity, 
are  not  practical  enough  to  be  a  justification  for  injustice." 
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Blaspi  mello,  Saphi  stello, 

Cyrni  repo  murmolan : 
Partu  Janni  seide  banni 

Crispor  claspor  emosan ! 

Canro  preena,  sido  leena, 

Timbri?  Maltri?  Sinabee? 
Laral  snovi,  saral  lovi 

Plenab  askirestabee  ! 

Trashlulik,  book  iii.  v.  550. 

I  NEVER  can  forget,  Mr.  Editor,  the  wholesome  terror  with 
which  my  "boyhood  was  impressed  by  the  popular  traditions  relative 
to  the  hobgoblin  genus ;  the  thousand  and  one  tales  of  "  good  peo- 
ple," of  "  the  gentlemen,"  of  the  spirits  seen  in  the  forms  of  grey- 
hounds, of"  the  headless  coach,"  and,  above  all,  of  the  redoubtable 
"  PooKAH,"  must  for  ever  remain  distinctly  graven  on  the  tablets  of 
my  memory.  The  delight  with  which  I  swallowed  every  old  nurse's 
story,  that  some  of  our  poor  relations  were  continually  relating  for  ray 
amusement,  was,  as  is  generally  the  case,  productive  of  the  most  de- 
cided antipathy  to  remaining  in  the  dark  by  myself,  of  going  to  bed 
without  an  attendant,  and  of  a  numerous  list  of  other  inconveniences 
which  all  petted  children  have,  in  their  turns,  experienced.  How 
often  have  1  listened  to  the  edifying  anecdotes  of  our  Old  Nelly, 
until  I  actually  trembled  as  1  looked  behind  me,  for  fear  of  behold- 
ing some  spectral  image  gliding  through  the  key-hole,  or  some  fairy 
dwarf  entering  at  the  door.  Poor  woman  1  how  visibly  is  her  every 
feature  now  before  me  !  Her  dapper,  though  sometimes  slovenly 
attire — her  neatly  pinned  apron,  which  she  had  manufactured  from 
my  mother's  rejected  petticoats — her  brown  stuft"  gown,  trailing  from 
beneath  a  miserably  soiled  chinted  habiliment,  that  was  once  intended, 
it  may  be,  for  a  bed-gown — and  a  black  silk  handkerchief,  sometimes 
supplied  by  a  yard  of  decayed  crape,  twisted  in  the  true  style  of  an- 
cient times  both  round  her  neck  and  head,  and  serving  to  keep  her 
silvered  locks  from  the  rude  wantonnings  of  the  ungentle  winds  ! — 
How  would  her  gentle  countenance  light  up  with  a  killing  smile  of 
good  nature' and  kindness,  when,  watching  by  my  sick  couch,  she 
would  answer  to  my  request  for  a  story, — 

"  Dear  misther — hunny,  sure  and  sartein  I  am,  I've  tould  you  all 
I  had,  'till  you  lift  ne'er  a  one  at  all  in  my  ould  head." 

But  let  this  pass  : — these  are  scenes  long  since  dashed  from  the 
mirror  of  fancy  ;  and,  although  the  recollections  may  please,  if  we 
only  cast  at  them  such  a  hastening  glance  as  virgin  brides  lend  to 
their  glass  when  parting  for  the  awful  ceremony,  it  is  true  it  will  re- 
turn a  beautiful  and  lovely  reflection,  but  one  that  must  vanish  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  object  that  had  called  it  into  being  !  How- 
ever, among  all  my  arcana  of  treasured  lore,  there  is  one  beyond, 
which,  at  the  time,  made  a  deep  impression   on  my  credidity,  and 
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which  now  occurs  to  me, — for  your  benefit,  I  presume.  I  had  it  from 
good  faithful  Laurence  Cronin,  and  you  shall  have  it  in  his  own 
words,  as  far  as  length  of  years  will  permit  me  to  recollect. 

**  Plase  your  honour,"  began  Larry,  "  an'  sure  I  am  I  never,  all 
the  dear  days  of  my  life,  will  furget  Paddy  Connor's  weddin' !  An' 
'twas  there  we  had  the  finest  fun  that  ever  a  man  may  wish  for :  the 
ould  blind  piper,  Tim  Doody,  playing  away,  at  the  rate  of  a  fox-hunt, 
as  a  dacent  body  may  say ;  an'  the  young  couple  as  merry  as  any 
two  ;  an'  the  jjotheen  flowing  in  lashens;  an'  sure  enough  there  was  galons 
of  it  there.  Father  Sheehan  was  as  hearty  as  a  buck,  and  as  pleasant  as 
one  would  wish  to  see  ;  all  the  neighbours  round  about  were  dancing 
and  refreshing  themselves,  with  the  young  folk  sthriving  to  tire  one 
another  down  in  the  jig  an'  the  reel,  an'  the  gossips  talking  frightful 
stories  over  the  kitchen  fire.  Sure  never  a  nater  pair  (than  Paddy 
Connor  an'  his  wife  knelt  to  a  priest;  and,  well  become  them, 
they  were  not  sparing  nather  of  the  sperit  an'  the  good  things.  But 
this  is  nather  one  way  or  fother,  as  a  body  may  say ;  but,  masther 
dear,  you  will  be  afeerd  to  hearken  to  what  I  have  to  tell." 

"  No  matter  for  my  fears,  Larry,"  said  I;  "go  on  in  your  own 
way." 

"  "Well,  then,  with  your  honour's  parmission.  As  I  was  just  a 
saying,  you  know  how  ould  Betty  used  to  laugh  at  my  discredit  of 
ghosts  and  goblins,  an'  all  the  likes  of  them.  Many's  the  time  we 
were  talking  by  our  own  cabin  fire,  an'  cheering  our  hearts  wid  a  drop 
of  the  crathur ;  an'  when  she  would  be  after  bothering  me,  would  1 
say,  *  Arrah  !  woman,  don't  be  tazing  us  with  nonshensieul  airs  ;  Fa- 
ther Sheehan  says,  that  there  are  no  such  things  at  all,  at  all;  an' 
sure  we  must  believe  his  reverence,  for  he  knows  a  power  more  than 
any  two  men  in  the  whole  parish.'  '  God  forgive  you,  Larry,  then,' 
says  she,  *  an'  have  pity  on  you,  for  I  never  knew  one  that  talked 
like  you  who  was  not  sorry  for  it  afore  he  died,  God  bless  the 
hearers.'  An'  sure  enough  for  her  it  was,  for,  as  you  will  be  hearing 
by  and  by,  I  met  it  v/ith  the  vingeance,  avourneen! 

"  After  routing  an'  jigging  till  mornin',  we  set  off  towards  home, 
an'  went  on  very  comfortably  'till  we  arrived  at  the  ould  church-yard 
of  Killala.  I  needn't  tell  your  honour  how  the  green  ivy  grows  on 
its  gray  stones,  erer  since  the  ould  times  of  the  pilgrims  an'  monks, 
an'  how  its  four  walls  stand  in  the  lonesomest  place  of  all  Kerry, 
barring  Kilcummin,  an'  one  or  two  more  ;  an'  well  enough  they  are 
all  afeard  of  passing  it  after  sunset.  It  is  a  lonesome  place,  in  troth : 
an'  God  forgive  me  my  sins  if  ever  I  enter  there  again.  But,  masther, 
as  I  was  awhile  ago  saying,  we  were  all  a  brave  troop  of  us,  sporting 
boys,  fine  and  hearty  after  the  punch,  and  afeard  of  no  man  living  or 
dead ;  but,  to  spake  out  the  truth,  some  of  the  greatest  among  them 
no  ways  that  is  to  say  pleasant,  when  they  heard  the  wind  whistling 
away,  jest  for  all  the  world  as  if  a  woman  was  keening  ;  an'  one  of 
them,  braking  out,  says  : — 

"  '  Arragh,  now,  Larry!  with  all  your  palavering,  let's  see  would 
you  step  into  the  Abbey,  yonder,' — maning  the  church  that  was  a  one 
side — '  an'  stop  there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  so  ?' 

"  '  An'  why  wouldn't  I .'"  says  I,  no  way  daunted  at  the  proposal : 
an'  so,  widout  more  ado,  I  up  and  cleared  the  ditch  that  was  between 
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us  and  the  field.  At  that  time  then  it  was,  there  wasn't  a  man  at  a 
patthern  twenty  miles  round  that  could  compare  wid  Larry  Cronin, 
not  that  'tis  himself  that  says  it ! 

"  In  spite  of  all  my  courage,  I  found  the  heart  almost  fail  as  I 
crept  into  the  gloomy  aisle  ;  when,  crossing  myself  three  times,  I 
said  a  pater  an'  ave,  an'  buttoning  up  a  fine  new  frieze  coat  I  had 
on,  I  grasped  my  shillelah  stout  and  strong,  an'  prepared  for  the  worst 
that  might  happen.  Blow  high,  blow  low,  says  I  to  myself,  1  don't 
care  a  straw  for  the  best  of  them ;  but  scarce  had  the  blessed  words 
been  said,  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  feet  coming  by  me.  I  listened 
for  a  time,  an'  my  heart  was  laping  to  ray  mouth,  nor  if  ray  very  soul 
was  galloping  off,  when  the  noise  stopped,  an'  a  voice,  civilly 
enough,  says  to  me, — 

"  '  Ha!  ha!  I^urence  Cronin,  how  is  yourself  this  happy  night?' 
says  he. 

"  Why,  pretty  middlin',  says  I,  considering  how  the  world  goes, 
thank  your  honour,  says  I ;  an'  may  I  make  bould  to  ask  how  your 
honour  feals?  says  I. 

"  '  By  all  manes,  Larry,'  says  he ;  *  an'  I'm  mightily  glad  to  see 
ybu  here,  my  boughelbaivn/*  says  he;  '  but  perhaps,  Larry,' says  he, 
*  you'd  like  to  take  a  ride  towards  home,'  says  he,  '  an'  as  I'm  going 
that  way,  I'll  just  give  you  a  lift,'  says  he," 

By  this  period  Larry  had  perceived,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  that 
he  was  holding  a  colloquy  with  a  bull.  His  boasted  disregard  for  all 
supernatural  beings  was  at  an  end;  and,  when  he  saw  the  fire-dart- 
ing eye,  the  stunted  size,  and  the  coal-black  hue  of  the  loquacious 
quadruped,  he  began  to  fancy  that  he  was  threatened  with  some  dire 
catastrophe  ;  however,  to  continue  in  his  own  natural  style, — 

"  No  sooner  said  than  done ;  afore  I  well  knew  whether  I  was 
standing  on  my  head  or  my  heels,  he  hoisted  me  up  on  his  back,  an' 
advised  me  to  hould  fast  by  the  horns.  Quare  enough  I  thought  it, 
to  be  put  on  a  bull's  back,  widout  by  your  lave ;  so,  not  finding  my- 
self comfortable,  I  made  a  sort  of  an  effort  to  tumble  to  the  ground ; 
an'  stretching  myself  down,  I  thought  to  slide  off  quite  mild  and 
sober. 

**  '  Arragh!  what  are  you  doing  there,  man,'  says  he;  *  be  asy, 
Larry,'  says  he,  *  an'  don't  be  playing  any  of  your  pranks  on  us," 
says  he. 

"  An'  what  would  your  honour  want  of  me  ?  says  I ;  I  must  be  a 
great  throuble  to  your  honour,  says  I,  an'  so,  as  I  would  by  no  manes 
whatever  disabuse  your  honour's  bounty,  says  I,  I  would  wish  your 
honour,  says  I,  a  good  night's  rest. 

"  *  Oh,  hould  your  balderdash,  Larry,'  says  he,  *  an'  stay  where 
you  are,  man!  for  the  Pooka  H  will  carry  you  gayly  enough,'  says 
he ;  '  cease  your  grumbling,'  says  he,  *  or  I'll  soon  lay  you  down  an' 
put  one  of  my  horns  through  your  belly,'  says  he,  '  an'  give  you  very 
little  chat  too  for  it,'  says  he. 

"  Och!  avich!  says  I,  what  a  blackguard  of  a  bull  you  are. 
Kanamonl  dheel  if  ever  I  met  the  such  of  you  ! 

"  *  What  are  you  saying  there,  Larry,'  says  he. 

*  Brave  fellow. 
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**  Why  I  was  only  thanking  your  honour,  says  I ;  an'  wiclout  say- 
ing another  syllable,  away  he  went — away  ! — away  !  I  thought  the 
very  life  of  me  was  parting,  we  went  at  such  a  speed.  Nothen  mas- 
thered  us  ;  but  true  bogs  an'  borheens,  over  furze  bush  an'  double 
ditch,  over  stone  gaps  and  ploughed  fields,  away  we  canthered,  an' 
sure  I  never  was  in  such  a  way  all  my  born  days;  not  knowing 
where  I  was  dhriving,  an'  mightily  unasy,  as  it  were.  My  legs  were 
all  scratched  an'  torn  from  the  briars,  an'  I  was  amost  dhrowned 
from  all  the  bog-holes  we  dashed  true.  Well,  we  were  going  at 
this  rate  for  an  immense  time,  an',  at  length,  he  says : 

''  '  How  do  you  feel  after  your  jaunt,  Larry?' 

"Why,  I  can't  say  that  is  over  much  for  it;  nather  raaning  no 
oftence  to  your  honour,  says  I,  afeard  of  the  dear  life  of  me  that  he 
would  be  afther  running  the  horns,  quiet  and  slow,  true  me,  if  I  dis- 
plased  him. 

"  '  Then,'  says  he,  '  Larry,  do  you  know  where  we  are  now  V 

"  'Plase  your  honour,' says  I,  looking  all  about  me,  *  as  I  think,  we 
are  near  the  ould  tower  of  Aghadee  Church,  and  frightening  enough 
it  is. 

*'  *  Sure  and  sartain  there  we  are,'  says  he,  '  but  never  you  heed 
that  we'll  have  a  little  more  on  it;'  and  wid  that,  Sir,  he  set  off  again 
through  the  field,  until  he  came  out  on  the  borheen,  going  into  the 
burin'  place,  an'  trembling  with  a  coivld  perspiration  I  felt,  as  we 
turned  towards  the  green  graves,  where  many  a  friend,  God  rest  their 
sowls,  was  lying  quietly  enough.  In,  then,  we  went.  Sir,  an'  you  may 
guess  what  a  heart-burn  I  had  when  1  heard  Kitty  Moynihen  herself, 
who  died  a  month  or  so  afore,  saying,  *  Welcome  here,  Larry  Cro- 
nin  ;  what  news,  Larry  Cronin  ?  and  why  do  you  come  forcing 
yourself  on  us.  Lurry  Cronin?'  Sore  afeard  I  was,  an'  not  knowing 
a  bit  what  to  say,  when  the  sweetest,  nicest  voice  that  ever  was 
heard,  began  singing : 

"  •  Savournen  deelish!     Savournen  deelish!' 

**  An  jest  as  she  ended,  I  heard  great  laugther  and  fun  within  the 
walls,  an'  clapping  of  hands,  an'  all  sorts  of  merriment. 

"  '  What  do  you  think  of  that  now,  Larry  ?'  says  the  bull ;  an' 
widout  waiting  another  word,  oft  he  went  again.  I  was  now  more  at 
home  on  the  gentleman's  back  ;  an'  though  1  had  no  great  inclination 
for  riding  at  such  a  speed,  I  minded  it  much  less  than  afore  ;  an'  so, 
sticking  like  bees-wax  to  his  hide,  1  kept  a  fast  hould  of  the  horns. 
We  thravelied  the  live-long  night,  widout  my  knowing  where  we 
were  going  to;  an'  every  turn  I'd  ax  the  Pookah  where  we  were 
bound  for.  '  On't  you  be  asy,  Larry?'  he'd  say,  'or  I'd  jest,  in  a 
jiffy,  shake  you  off",  an'  lav^  you  on  the  road-side.' 

"  However,  I  found  he  had  grow  tired,  when,  you  may  say,  it  was 
about  mornin' ;  an',  by  the  same  token,  'twas  as  fine  a  mornin'  as 
ever  came  out  of  the  heavens.  The  little  birds  were  singing  charm- 
ingly ;  an'  the  sun  was  beginning  to  peep  over  the  hills,  making  the 
lake  appear  as  'twas  all  on  fire;  an'  sure  a  grander  sighth  I  never 
saw  than  that  same  rising  sun  !  Growing  wary  at  last,  says  he, 
•  Larry,  now  you  may  come  oft',  an'  hurry  away  homo ;  an'  be  sure 
how  you  talk,'  says  he,  '  of  the  gentlemen,  an'  the  Pookah,  for  the 
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time  to  come ;  or,  the  next  time,'  says  he,  '  you'll  get  off  second 
best,'  I  thanked  him  for  his  civility,  at  the  same  moment  giving 
him  a  hearty  curse  for  his  promises ;  an',  widout  spaking  a  word 
more,  he  gave  a  big  bellow,  an'  disappeared,  as  if  the  ground  had 
swallowed  him  up.  Mostly  shaken  to  atoms  from  my  night's  course, 
I  rubbed  ray  eyes,  an'  looked  about  where  I  was  ;  an'  soon  I  guessed 
I  was  at  the  top  of  Sheheree.  I  made  the  best  of  my  road  home- 
wards, swearing  an'  blaspheming  like  a  throoper;  an',  after  scram- 
bhng  along,  I  reached  my  own  ould  cabin,  where  I  thought  I  would 
never  lie  more.  I  soon  towld  my  story  ;  an',  for  the  next  sason,  all 
the  neighbours  were  having  their  sport  out  of  me  about  the  Pookah, 
whenever  we  spoke  about  ghosts,  an'  such  beings.  In  troth,  mas- 
ther,"  said  Larry,  as  he  finished,  "  I  never  was  so  venturesome 
again  ;  an',  ever  since,  have  taken  good  care  to  believe  all  the  stories 
that  they  wished  for  to  relate." 

Here,  then,  ends  ray  tale.  If  I  have  not  sustained  the  naivete  and 
freshness  with  which  our  brogue  is  so  exquisitely  replete,  place  the 
charge  to  my  inability,  not  to  my  want  of  exertion.  The  legendary 
lore  of  Ireland  is  a  mine  overflowingly  rich  in  incident;  the  vein  has 
already  been  started,  but  a  great  deal  of  metal  yet  continues  beneath 
the  superincumbent  strata,  that  may  be  fashioned  into  some  shape, 
both  interesting  and  conducive  to  political  utility.  I  have  long  pro- 
posed to  devote  my  leisure  hours  to  the  collection  of  Irish  legends, 
and  of  Irish  historical  facts,  perhaps  to  embody  them  in  some  style, 
not  entirely  fiction,  not  entirely  veracious  narrative,  but  yet  such  as 
may  embrace  the  interest  of  the  one,  without  destroying  the  reality 
of  the  other.  The  path  is  as  yet  almost  untrodden,  although 
Mr.  Banim,  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  and  your  own  contributors,  it  is 
true,  have,  in  a  very  distinct  manner,  exhibited  both  the  powers  of 
their  own  abilities,  and  the  fertility  of  the  luxuriant  soil  which  they 
had  to  cultivate.  Put  yet,  have  they  done  every  thing  ?  No  !  there  is 
still  an  inexhaustible  treasure,  and  I  should  feel  a  proud  ambition  in 
rendering  the  appalling  facts  of  our  blood-red  history,  as  well  as  the 
more  airy  imaginings  of  our  popular  traditions,  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  national  literature,  or  of  political  advantage.  With  your 
permission,  I  shall  occasionally  help  to  amuse  your  readers  with  a 
"  Tale  of  the  South." 

D.  S.  L. 

Osc—t. 

P.  S.  Perhaps  there  is  a  little  truth  of  colouring  in  the  antecedent 
sketch ;  it  is  taken  from  reality,  and  the  story  such  as  is  current 
among  the  peasantry  of  the  south.  Their  dialect  is  distinct  from  that 
of  their  eastern  neighbours  ;  and,  although  now  in  England,  an  early 
and  long  acquaintance  with  them  has  enabled  the  author  to  preserve 
it,  although  faintly. 
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A  HIGH  WIND. 

"  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind !" 

\    Hail  !  goddess  of  the  earth  and  sea ; 

Hail !  *  glorious,  pious'  Tweedle  Twee  !  * 

Who  bindest  all  men  in  thy  mighty  thrall, 

But  me — oh !  me — the  most  of  all. 

Oh!  hail— hail, oh!— hail,  oh!— oh!  hail! 

Pour  down  thy  blessings,  thick  as  hail, 

Upon  a  house-top,  spout,  or  gutter, 

Nor  let  me  hobble,  halt,  or  stutter, 

Whilst  I  to  the  wide-mouthed  world  proclaim 

The  glories  of  truth's  mighty  name ! 

And,  first,  let  me  tell  of  some  cruel  mishaps. 

Such  as  oft  will  take  place,  when  "  rude  Boreas"  flaps 

His  wings  from  the  north,  like  the  spree-cock  at  morning, 

When  o'er  the  wide  heath  rings  his  petulant  warning. 

I  went  'tother  day  to  the  'squire's,  my  neighbour. 

And  the  wind  was  as  keen  as  a  Saracen's  sabro. 

First  it  smote  me  on  one  cheek — I,  rememb'ring  what's  written,  j 

Meekly  turned  the  other,  and  on  the  other  was  smitten ;  j; 

And,  bowing  my  head  with  sincere  satisfaction,  i 

At  this  meritorious  and  true  Christian  action, 

Methought,  at  the  time,  although  damned  were  all  nations. 

That  I,  at  least,  merited  "  bliss"  for  my  patience. 

The  'squire  and  I  went  out  shooting  together. 

In  spite  of  the  wind  and  the  wintry  weather ; 

But  soon  did  the  tempest  wax  louder  and  fouler, 

And  bother  the  wits  of  each  desperate  fowler : 

Then  beheld  we  such  sights  as  no  eye  e'er  beheld. 

And  astounded  with  fear  to  the  spot  we  were  held. 

We  crouched  nigh  the  hedge  of  a  ten-acre  field. 

And  saw  the  whole  sod  from  the  upper  end  peeled ; 

Peeled — skinned  from  the  earth,  by  the  wind's  cutting  tooth. 

And  rolled  up,  like  a  carpet! — Oh,  truth! — it  is  truth! — 

A  beautiful  pasture,  for  nannies  or  muttons. 

All  covered  with  daisies  and  bachelor's  buttons. 

Never  more,  ciuel  fate!  to  be  mown  into  hay — 

Never  more  to  be  plucked  upon  "  merry  May-day ;" 

Sad,  sad  e'en  to  think  of,  but  worse  to  relate. 

Oh !  desperate  fortune ! — ah !  pitiless  fate ! 

As  thus  we  stood  melted,  with  tears  in  our  eyes, 

A  phantom  of  terror  appeared  in  the  skies : 

And  this  was  the  leg  of  one  Captain  M'Pherson, 

Which  the  whirlwind  tore  oft'  Irom  the  rest  of  his  person  ; 

Oh !  the  captain's  left  leg,  with  its  belt  and  its  braid, 

As  it  strutted  about  upon  morning  parade, 

*  Tweedle  Tavee,  the  Chinese  goddess  of  truth,  whose  name  may  be  literally 
translated  by  our  fashionable  affirmative  compound,  "  'Pon-my-honour ;"  and,  as 
the  English  dandy  swears  *'  by  his  honour,"  so  the  Chinese  dandy  swears  "  by 
Tweedle  Twee ;"  as  we  are  distinctly  told  by  the  gallant  and  sagacious  Col.  Dun- 
duckiddymudder,  in  his  interesting  narrative  of  his  voyages  to  Chinglongfong- 
moonoo,  in  the  celestial  empire. 
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And  now  on  the  wild  winds  did  gallantly  ride, 

All  booted  and  spurred,  with  its  sword  by  its  side. 

And  was  mounting  the  gray  clouds  up  higher  and  higher, 

And  mockingly  calling  out,  "  Fire  I  man,  fire  I" 

The  wind  pulled  the  trigger  of  the  gun  of  the  'squire. 

When  down  came  the  "  leg,"  like  a  stick  or  a  dry-bone. 

Being  shot  through  the  thick  "fleshy  part  of  the  thigh-bone ; 

Down,  down  did  it  come  from  the  regions  of  ether, 

Whilst  its  bravest  heart's  blood  was  spilled  out  on  the  heather. 

The  esquire  fled  from  a  spectre  so  gory, 

And  valiantly  left  it  "  alone  with  its  glory." 

And  homeward  we  bent,  when  we  found,  to  our  wonder. 

Sweet  Bogberry  Castle  all  splitten  in  sunder; 

The  drawing-room  here, — tlicre  the  parlour  did  lean. 

And  a  great  yawning  chasm  of  ruin  between. 

Where  "  pull  the  bell,"  scraper,  and  knocker  had  been. 

The  chimneys  were  resting  on  each  side  in  pairs. 

Like  a  squireen's  white  hat,  that  is  put  on  with  airs,— 

What  is  commonly  nick-named,  being  "  stuck  on  three  hairs." 

But,  within — oh!  indeed,  it  is  past  and  beyond  me 

To  tell  all  the  terrible  things  I  saw  round  me ; 

Inside  turned  out,  as  if  dose  energetic, 

Of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic. 

With  label,  "  three  spoonfuls,  and  shaking  the  bottle," 

Had  been  poured,  all  at  once,  down  its  unwilling  throttle! 

And,  alack !  too,  the  esquire's  youngest  young  son, 

Just  commencing  to  chatter,  eat  butter,  and  run. 

Was  flung  down  the  stairs  with  a  horrible  squeak. 

And,  oh !  sad  to  relate,  was  knocked  into  next  week  ! 

And  the  'squire's  wig-block,  as  it  sat  by  itself, 

In  a  doze,  quiet  thing !  on  the  pantry  shelf. 

Was  dashed,  by  the  shock,  on  the  flags  from  its  place. 

And  was  "  taken  up  speechless,  and  black  in  the  face !" 

Now,  these  are  the  wonderful  wonders  that  I 
Witnessed,  or  the  same,  but  in  other  words,  eye- 
Witnessed  that  day ;  and,  if  any  should  shake 
Their  wise-acre  heads  at  the  statements  I  make. 
Let  them  know  for  their  comfort,  I'm  thirty-first  cousin 
To  that  prince  of  veracity,  Baron  Muncliausen ! 

R. 
N.B.  But  the  best  trick  I  heard  of,  was  of  old  Granny  E — d — n ; 

So  good,  that  I  cried  out,  "  Oh !  well  done,  wind !  well  done .' 

His  huge  wiggy  head  was  plucked  off  by  the  blast, 

And,  though  loaden  with  lead  and  with  bigotry,  cast 

On  a  butcher's  stall-bench,  where  a  calf's  head  did  lie. 

Which  was  borne  by  the  same  "  wanton  zephyr"  on  high : 

It  passed,  in  its  flight,  by  George  Canning,  the  wag, 

Who,  with  his  umbrella,  did  ''floor  it  and  bagT^ 

And,  post-haste,  did  run  to  his  cabinet  freres. 

Who  the  capvitless  corse  were  bewailing  with  tears. 

And,  laughing,  he  cried,  "  It  no  longer  shall  warp  us," 

Then  stuck  the  calf's  head  on  the  Ch — n — 11 — r's  corpus. 

But  soon  came  the  butcher,  who,  with  oaths  loud  and  strange. 
Swore  the  trick  would  not  do,  for  he'd  lost  by  the  change  j 
The  "  gemmen,"  being  fully  convinced  of  the  latter. 
Desired  our  friend  to  give  none  of  his  chatter. 
And  half  a  crown  quickly  decided  the  matter. 
Now  this,  recollect,  I'll  not  swear  to,  to  you ; 
But  'twas  in  the  newspaper,  and  therefore  is  true. 
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FINN    M'COUL. — THE   "  LITTLE    GENTLEMAN." 

Tim  Doran's  barn  had  one  of  the  most  ample  threshing-floors  in 
the  whole  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  was  conveniently  situated,  with 
two  doors  opposite  each  other;  the  one  opened  into  the  bawn,  and 
the  other  into  the  hag-gart;  the  sheaves  were  admitted  by  the  latter, 
and  the  straw  ejected  through  the  former.  The  floor  itself  was  com- 
posed of  well-beaten  earth,  and  was  quite  as  much  indebted  for  its 
smooth  compactness  to  the  feet  of  occasional  dancers  on  a  winter's 
night,  as  to  the  flail  of  the  thresher.  The  edifice  itself  was  not  par- 
ticularly ornamental,  nor  did  the  architect  evince  much  knowledge 
of  the  different  orders  in  its  erection.  The  collar  beams  were  not 
very  sightly,  and  the  walls  arose  at  each  side  and  end  in  primitive 
homeliness,  unconscious  of  plaster  or  whitewash.  Still  Tim's  barn 
served  for  other  purposes  besides  those  of  threshing  and  winnowing — 
it  was  made  use  of  in  times  of  mirth  and  mourning ;  the  dead  were 
waked,  and  the  young  married  there  ;  and  perhaps  Hymen  witnessed 
not  much  more  sport  and  jollity  than  did  the  goddess  of  funerals. 
Besides  all  this,  the  barn  was  the  constant  dormitory  of  the  servant 
men;  and,  when  no  grain  remained  to  be  separated  from  the  straw, 
the  female  part  of  Tim's  family  took  their  station  on  the  floor ;  the 
intermitting  sound  of  the  woollen-wheel  was  then  heard  amidst  con- 
tinual glee,  and,  when  the  warp  was  wound,  the  spinners,  may  be, 
betook  themselves  to  quilting,  and  displayed  their  ingenuity  in  orna- 
menting with  thread  diamonds,  or  more  showy  waves,  their  counter- 
panes and  petticoats. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1809  that  accident  led  me  to  Tim  Doran's 
barn.  I  had  been  on  my  way  like  Dr.  Syntax,  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque, or  rather  in  search  of  the  cave  of  Dun  more,  and,  though 
a  delightful  day  for  walking,  the  sky  indicated  an  approaching 
storm  : 

"  At  last  the  wet  south  hung 
Brooding  alone,  down-weighed  by  cloud  and  shower, 
And  bound  in  black. 

Wide-stretching  clouds  around 
— A  dark  confederacy — in  silence  met, 
Hiding  all  heaven." 

In  plain  prose,  it  began  to  rain  as  if  it  came  through  a  riddle,  so 
big  and  so  quick  the  drops  fell  upon  my  beaver.  Naturally  enough, 
I  looked  out  for  a  place  of  shelter;  but,  being  a  cautious  pedestrian, 
I  did  not  like  to  trust  my  person  in  contact  with  a  tree,  lest,  in  case 
of  thunder,  the  double  attraction  of  two  tall  bodies  should  prove  too 
inviting  to  the  electrical  fluid ;  and,  therefore,  I  hastily  turned  up  a 
little  banghareen,  and  soon  found  myself  in  Tim  Doran's  bawn  ;  but 
all  looked  gloomy  enough  there.  The  hens,  ducks,  and  pigs,  had 
retired  from  the  dunghill ;  and  the  severity  of  the  shower  was  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  big  blisters  it  occasioned  to  float  upon  the 
black  pool  that  patiently  endured  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  in 
the  far  angle  of  the  yard.  There  was  no  hesitation  on  my  part ;  but, 
as  1  was  on  the  point  of  lifting  the  latch,  and  introducing  myself 
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into  Tim's  dwelling,  a  sweet  laughing  little  face  flashed  in  the  open 
baru-door.  Again  I  caught  its  shadow,  as  the  owner  of  it  peeped 
out,  as  much  as  to  ask  what  the  devil  I  did  there  ;  and,  eager  to 
account  for  my  presence,  three  or  four  long  strides  conveyed  me  into 
her  presence,  and  the  presence  of  half-a-dozen  other  damsels,  as  they 
sat  at  the  frame,  quilting.  The  little  coquette  who  first  espied  me, 
silently  and  demurely  took  her  place  at  her  work,  now  and  then 
stealing  a  look  under  her  eyelids  at  the  stranger,  while  all  the  others 
raised  their  heads,  and  at  once  bid  me  welcome,  with  "  God  save 
you,  sir." 

"  A  fine  shower,"  said  a  squat  little  man  with  rosy  cheeks,  who 
was  busily  employed  in  putting  teeth  into  a  rake. 

"  Eh,  then,"  said  a  tall  raw-boned  fellow,  who  was  twisting  a  hay- 
rope  upon  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  "  you  may  say  that,  Mr.  Do- 
ran,  for  troth  'twill  crown  the  world,  an'  make  the  white-eyes  as  big 
as  dog's  heads." 

**  Yes,  yes,  Roger,"  answered  Mr.  Doran  ;  "  but  it  won't  save  my 
hay." — Then,  turning  his  head  to  the  upper  end  of  the  barn,  he  said, 
"  What  are  you  doen  there,  ye  brats  o'  garsoons,  that  you  don't 
fetch  the  gintleman  a  chair  from  the  parlour  widin ;  or,  may  be,  sir," 
turning  to  me,  "  you'd  rather  go  in  an'  talk  to  the  vanathee  ?" 

I  replied  in  the  negative ;  and  was  immediately  accommodated 
with  a  part  of  the  form  upon  which  the  little  laughing  coquette  was 
seated. 

"  Troth,  an'  I  wouldn't  care,"  apostrophized  Roger,  looking 
inquisitively  about  him,  "  if  a  body  had  a  seat  'emselves  while  the 
shower  lasts." 

"  Then  go,"  said  Mr.  Doran,  laughing,  "  an'  fetch  in  the  rock  in 
the  haggart,  an'  make  a  stool  ov't." 

"Thankee  for  nothin',  masther,"  responded  Roger;  "'twould 
take  Finn  M'Coul  'imself  to  move  that,  though  they  say — an'  troth 
I  don't  b'lieve  'em — that  it  turns  nine  times  round  of  itself  whenever 
it  hears  the  cock  crow." 

Here  Roger's  simplicity  caused  the  elders  to  smile;  and,  after 
some  time  spent  in  quizzing  the  omudhaun,  I  inquired  about  Finn 
M'Coul. 

*'  Why,  long  an'  long  ago,"  said  Roger,  "  Finn  M'Coul  was 
the  strongest  man  in  the  whole  country ;  he  could  beat  a  dozen — aye, 
twenty  dozen — men  by  'imself,  an'  was  big  an'  active  wid  all.  One 
time  he  was  travellin',  an'  saw  ten  men  lookin'  to  pull  a  horse  out 
of  the  ditch,  an'  could'n't.  '  Come  out  o'  the  way,'  said  Finn  ;  an' 
taken  the  beast  by  the  tail  wid  ony  one  hand,  he  drew  'im  up  cleen 
an'  fair  on  the  bank.  A  great  Welsh  goyant  (giant),  hearen  of  this, 
grew  jealous  of  Finn  M'Coul,  an'  comes  to  challenge  him,  to  see 
which  was  the  strongest  man.  Finn  hard  of  'is  comin',  an'  what 
should  he  do,  but  get  into  the  cradle,  an'  covers  'imself  up  in  the 
blankets ;  so  when  the  goyant  arrived,  he  axed  the  old  woman  where 
was  her  son,  Finn  M'Coul  ?" 

"  '  He's  gone  to  Waterford,'  ses  she,  '  to  launch  a  ship  by 
'imself.' 

'"'  '  By  'imself!'  sed  the  goyant,  '  Oh!  begad,  then  he  must  be  a 
strong  man  indeed  ;  but  who  is  this  in  the  cradle?' 
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"  '  Och,  nobody,'  ses  she,  *  but  Finn  M'Coul's  youngest 
child.' 

"  <  Oh  !  tear-an-ounty,'  sed  the  goyant,  '  what  a  child !  what  a 
black  beard  he's  got!  Faith,  an' sure  enough,  Finn  M'CouI  must 
be  a  great  man  indeed.     But  when  will  he  be  at  home  ?' 

•*  *  E'then  may  be  this  evenin',  for  that  matther,'  sed  the  ould 
woman. 

"  '  Well,  then,  I  shall  wait,'  sed  the  goyant;  an'  accordingly  he 
went  out  to  view  the  farm.  Well  become  Finn  M'Coul,  he  jumps 
out  ov  the  cradle,  a  monstrous  big  one,  you  may  be  sure — an'  runs 
to  the  fields  afore  'im. 

"  '  Whose  cows  are  these  ?'  axed  the  goyant,  when  he  came  up. 

**  '  Me  masthers,'  sed  Finn,  quite  gruffly. 

"  *  An  who's  your  masther,'  axed  the  goyant. 

"  •  Why  did  you  never  hear  ov  one  Finn  M'Coul,  the  strongest 
man  in  the  world  ?' 

"  *  Musha,  faith,  an'  I  did,'  sed  the  goyant;  *  but  don't  believe 
that  he's  the  strongest  man  in  the  world,  while  I'm  alive.' 

"  *  You,  indeed,'  said  Finn  ;  '  why,  man,  you  aren't  a  breakfast 
for  my  masther.' 

**  '  Not  a  breakfast !  Does  he  eat  Christians,  then  ?'  axed  the 
goyant. 

"  '  No,  no,  not  Christians,'  said  Finn  ;  '  but  he  eats  a  mortual 
deal ;  a  brewin'-pot  full  of  grutty  sturabout  for  breakfast — two  bar- 
rels of  phreaties  for  dinner—and  may  be  a  whole  cow  for  supper.' 

"  *  Troth,  then,  he  must  be  a  great  man,'  sed  the  goyant  to  'imself ; 
an'  thinkin'  to  be  great  too,  he  wished  to  copy  F'inn  M'Coul,  an'  try 
an'  eat  a  whole  cow  for  supper.  Wid  that,  he  takes  one  o'  the 
beasts  by  a  horn,  an'  was  draggin'  her  afther  'him,  when  Finn  cried, 
*  Stop !  you  shan't  take  my  masther's  cow.' 

*'  '  O,  but  I  will,  though,'  sed  the  goyant. 

**  *  O,  but  you  shan't,'  sed  Finn,  takin'  the  cow  by  'tother  horn  ; 
an'  wid  that  they  began  to  pull  against  each  other,  till  they  split  the 
poor  crethur  down  in  the  middle,  an'  the  goyant  held  one  half,  an' 
Finn  M'Coul  tother  half.  At  this  the  goyant  was  amazed,  an'  sed 
to  'imself,  what  a  devil  of  a  strong  fellow  this  Finn  M'Coul  must 
be,  since  he  has  got  a  child  wid  a  thick  black  beard,  and  a  cow-boy 
almost  as  strong  as  myself.  So  sayin',  he  went  back  again  to  the 
house,  an'  Finn,  changin'  his  clothes,  soon  followed  'im.  They  shook 
hands,  an'  soon  appeared  as  thick  as  two  pickpockets  ;  but  the  goy- 
ant was  every  minute  for  tryin'  strength  wid  Finn;  but  M'Coul  was 
too  cute  for  'im,  an'  so  put  it  off  till  next  mornin'.  In  the  meantime, 
Finn  tould  his  mother  to  bake  two  cakes  on  the  hearth  for  break- 
fast ;  to  make  one  quite  soft,  an'  to  make  the  other  quite  hard,  wid 
the  griddle  in  the  middle  ov  it.  She  done  exactly  as  she  was  bid  ; 
an'  in  the  mornin',  when  they  sat  down,  Finn  devoured  his  cake  as 
if  'twas  only  flummery ;  but  the  poor  goyant  couldn't  take  a  bit  at 
all;  an'  afther  breakin'  his  teeth,  was  obliged  to  give  up,  wondherin' 
what  murdherin'  strong  teeth  ov  his  own  M'Coul  must  have  got,  to 
eat  the  bread  wid  so  much  ease. 

*'  •  As  the  mornin'  is  mortual  warm,'  sed  Finn,  '  what  do  you 
think  if  wee'd  cool  ourselves  by  tryin'  who  can  swim  farthest, 
first  ? ' 
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"  <  Wid  all  my  heart,'  sed  the  goyant.  '  Well  then,  modhur,' 
sed  Finn,  '  put  a  crock  o'  butter,  three  cheeses,  a  bushel  of  oatmeal 
to  make  praivpeen,  an'  all  the  bread  in  the  house,  into  my  wallet.' 

"  '  Musha,  what  do  yon  want  wid  all  them,'  axed  the  goyant, 
wondherin'  what  M'Coul  would  be  afther  doin'. 

<<  ( Want  wid  all  them  !'  sed  Finn  ;  '  why,  won't  we  be  out  three 
weeks,  at  least.' 

"  '  Three  weeks,'  sed  the  goyant ;  *  but  we're  ony  goin'  to  a  lake 
or  river.' 

"  '  Oh  no,'  sed  Finn,  *  I  always  swim  on  the  wide  sea;  some- 
times as  far  as  Wales.' 

"  Begad,  this  frightened  the  goyant  out  ov  his  wits ;  an'  thinkin' 
that  he  had  no  chance  of  comparison  wid  Finn  M'Coul,  he  took  his 
opportunity,  an'  stole  away  wid  himself,  and  never  was  seen  afther- 
wards  in  Ireland."* 

"  Oh  !  what  balderdash  !  "  cried  Mr.  Doran  ;  *'  why,  Roger, 
man,  Connaught  Mary  there  can  tell  fifty  times  a  betther  story." 

"  Troth  she  can,"  was  echoed  by  nearly  all  the  party. 

"  Phy,  then,  masther,  faut  a  quere  man  you  are,"  said  Connaught 
Mary,  without  raising  her  eyes  from  the  ground ;  "  sure,  I  can  tell 
no  story  worth  hearin'." 

"  Oh  !  nonsense !  Mary,"  said  Mr.  Doran,  still  mending  his 
rake;  *'  come,  tell  us  about  the  *  little  gentleman,'  in  Mr.  Brown's 
cellar.     Be  quick — the  weather  is  brightenin'  under  the  win'."" 

"  Phy,  then,  sure  tisn't  worth  any  thing;  but  such  as  it  is,  you 
must  have  it.  Mr.  Brown,"  she  continued,  "  was  a  great  gentle- 
man in  the  county  of  Galloway,  an'  was  always  huntin'  an'  sportin', 
an'  givin'  parties ;  an'  troth  'tis  often  my  mother  tould  me,  that  in 
them  times  there  was  full  an'  plenty  every  phere,  not  all  as  one  as 
now,  when  the  quality  knows  the  value  of  a  tinpenny,  as  well  as  a 
poor  body,  who  wears  their  fingers  to  stumps  lookin'  to  earn  it." 

"  Troth,  an'  that's  true,  Mary,  interrupted  Mr.  Doran ;  "  for 
there's  my  landlord,  as  great  a  screw  as  ever  broke  bread ;  an' 
though  Fve  paid  him  many  a  '  yallow  boy,'  he  was  never  the  one 
yet  to  lay  his  bottle  on  the  table,  an'  say,  like  a  decent  man,  '  There, 
Tim  Doran,  drink  1'     But  go  on  wid  the  story." 

"  Phy,  then,  as  I  was  sayin',  Mr.  Brown  kept  open  house,  an' 
never  wanted  wine,  above  all  things,  bekase  he  had  one  o'  the  '  little 
gentlemen'  in  the  cellar,  who  would  do  anything  for  Mr.  Brown. 
Troth  'tis  true  enough,  for  my  fadher  was  sarvent  in  the  house  at  the 
time,  an'  often  an'  often  saw  him  skippin'  from  cask  to  cask,  like  an 
Antrim  goat.  One  time  Mr.  Brown  had  a  race-horse  that  was  to 
run  for  a  thousand  pounds,  against  'Squire  Brabazon's  horse,  an' 
every  body  thought  Mr.  Brown  would  lose ;  but  troth  they  were  all 
mistaken,  for,  well  become  the  '  little  gentleman'  in  the  cellar!  he 
gets  up,  an'  sets  off  to  Mr.  Brabazon's  stables  on  the  night  afore  the 
race  :  he  mounts  the  racer,  an'  rode  'im  amost  to  death  afore  the 
mornin'.  Not  satisfied  wid  that,  he  dresses  'imself  as  a  jockey,  an' 
offers  himself  to  Mr.  Brown,  to  ride  the  race ;  an'  the  'Squire  was 
very  glad,  bekase  his  own  jockey  had  taken  very  bad,  entirely  wid 

*  The  reader  will  see  that  this  is  only  another  version  of  Tom  Thumb  :  Irish 
historians,  however,  make  a  more  honourable  mention  of  Finn  M'Coul. 
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the  shake.  The  race,  you  may  be  sure,  was  won  by  Mr.  Brown's 
horse,  an'  he  was  so  glad,  that  he  bet  another  thousand  pounds  his 
horse  would  leap  across  O'SuUivan's  river,  at  the  widest  part. 

"  '  'Tis  done,'  sed  Mr.  Brabazon ;  an'  *  'tis  done,'  sed  Mr.  Brown  ; 
an'  accordin'  the  bargain  was  made.  You  may  be  sure  much  was 
made  of  the  strange  jockey,  though  nobody  knew  'im,  or  phere  he 
came  from ;  nothin'  was  too  good  for  'im,  an'  he  was  made  as  lauch 
ov  as  if  he  was  a  lord  o'  the  land.  A  little  before  the  day  'pointed 
for  taken  the  leap,  Mr.  Brown  was  out  rather  late  :  on  his  way  home, 
he  had  to  cross  O'SuUivan's  river ;  an'  just  as  he  came  to  it,  faut 
should  he  see  but  his  beautiful  beast  leapin'  over  it,  wid  a  little  red 
fellow  stuck  on  his  back. 

"  '  Hallo !  you  scoundrel,'  sed  Mr.  Brown,  '  faut  are  you  doen 
there  ?' 

"  *  Practishin','  sed  the  little  fellow. 

"  *  Och,  then,  sweet  bad  luck  to  you  an'  all  your  breed,'  sed 
Mr.  Brown  ;  but  the  word  wasn't  well  out  ov  his  mouth,  when 
whisk  !  went  the  win',  an'  away  flew  the  *  little  gentleman,'  for  'twas 
'tmseZ/^  that  was  in  it,  an'  he  never  was  seen  afterwards  ;  an'  a  woe 
day  it  was  for  'Squire  Brown,  for  he  never  had  a  day's  look  after- 
wards. His  'travagance  soon  ruined  'im,  seein'  he  hadn't  the 
•  little  gentleman'  in  the  cellar  to  keep  the  casks  full." 

"  A  very  good  story,  Mary,"  said  Mr.  Doran;  "  but  see,  boys," 
he  continued,  the  rain  is  gone,  so  let  us  to  business  again.'' 

They  obeyed,  and  I  proceeded  on  my  way. 


STANZAS. — TO 


BY   R.   BRENNAN. 

Oh  !  bear  me  from  this  hated  land, 

To  some  lone  rock, — I  heed  not  where, 
So  man  has  never  raised  his  hand 

To  sully  freedom's  proud  flag  there. 
Oh  !  if  there  be  some  desert  isle 

Untainted  by  a  tyrant's  breatji, 
God !  let  me  breathe  its  air  awhile. 

Though  inspiration  wafted  death. 

For  I  have  tried,  though  vainly  tried, 

To  make  thee  what  thou  well  might  be. 
The  wide  world's  wonder — ocean's  pride— 

The  hallowed  fane  of  Liberty. 
But,  no  !  thou'd  rather  hug  thy  chains 

Than  yonder  blood-stained  despot  brave. 
And  on  thy  brow  still  wear  the  stains 

That  nature  stamps  upon  the  slave. 

Then,  fare  thee  well  :  I'd  rather  be 

A  houseless  wand'rer  through  the  earth, 
A  thing  of  scorn  and  mockery. 

Than  own  thee  as  my  place  of  birth. 
And  welcome  be  the  winds  of  heav'n. 

The  desert  wild,  the  ocean  wave,^ 
I  little  reck  where  now  I'm  driven, 

So  that  I  herd  not  with  the  slave. 
Carrick-on-Suir. 
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There  are  few  men  whose  meraoirg  afford  so  much  matter  for 
serious  refiection,  as  those  of  Hugo  Grotius:  not  so  much  from  what 
he  performed,  as  from  the  events  which  marked  the  important  period 
of  his  life.  The  convulsive  throes  of  the  Reformation  had  not  then 
subsided;  and,  in  the  confusion  of  the  time,  philosophic  minds  will 
iind  abundant  materials  for  reilection.  One  thing  will  be  made 
manifest,  namely,  that  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Reformers  to 
superior  toleration  and  love  of  liberty,  are  totally  unsupported  by  facts 
— they  were  contradicted  in  the  person  of  Grotius. 

This  great  man,  "  of  whom,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  every  man  of 
learning  has  perhaps  learned  something,"  was  born  of  noble  parents, 
at  Delft,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1582.  All  his  biographers  assert,  and 
tlieir  assertion  will  be  easily  believed,  that  he  discovered,  in  his  earliest 
years,  great  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  learning,  great  taste,  judg- 
ment and  application,  and  a  wonderful  memory.  He  found,  in  his  father, 
Qu  excellent  tutor:  by  him,  Grotius  was  instructed  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  his  infant  mind  impressed  with  sound 
principles  of  morality  and  honour ;  in  this,  he  was  aided  by  the  mother  of 
Grotius.  The  youth  corresponded  with  their  cares.  He  has  cele- 
brated, in  elegant  verses,  their  pious  attention  to  his  early  education. 
The  mention  of  these  verses  will  bring  to  the  recollection  of  every 
English  reader,  the  raagniticent  strains  in  which  Milton  addressed 
his  father. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  an  Arminian 
clergyman,  and  the  doctrine  he  imbibed  here  is  supposed  to  have  in- 
fluenced his  conduct  through  life.  In  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  sent 
to  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  Francis 
Junius.  Here,  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  diligence,  his 
talents,  and  his  modesty,  as  to  obtain  the  notice  and  regard  of  several 
of  the  most  famous  scholars  of  the  times.  Even  Joseph  Scaiiger, 
equally  distinguished  by  his  learning  and  caustic  arrogance,  noticed 
him,  and  condescended  to  direct  his  studies.  He  was  scarcely  eleven 
years  of  age,  when  Douza,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  republic  of  letters 
in  those  days,  celebrated  his  praises  in  verse.  He  declared  that  "  he 
could  scarcely  believe  that  Erasmus  promised  so  much  as  Grotius  at 
his  age:"  he  announced  that  "  Grotius  would  soon  excel  all  his  con- 
temporaries, and  bear  a  comparison  with  the  most  learned  of  the 
antients."  In  1587,  he  accompanied  the  grand  pensionary,  Barne- 
veldt,  on  an  embassy  to  France,  His  fame,  having  preceded  him, 
procured  him  the  attention  of  all  the  literati  of  Paris  ;  and,  among 
other  marks  of  respect,  the  king's  picture,  and  a  gold  chain,  from  the 
hands  of  Henry  IV. 

Grotius,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  addicted  himself  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  He  was  only  in  his  seventeenth  year  when  he 
pleaded  his  lirst  cause.  He  acquired  by  it  great  reputation  ;  and  this 
was   constantly   upon  the   increase   through  the  whole   of  his  pro- 

*  The  Life  of  Hugo  Grotius :  witli  brief  Minutes  of  the  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  and 
Literary  History  of  the  Netherlands.  By  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  of  Liacoln'sinn, 
London:  John  Murray,  IS21.  pp.260. 
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fessional  career.  He  observed  in  his  pleadings  a  rule,  which  he 
afterwards  recommended  to  his  son  :  "  that  you  may  not,"  he  told 
him,  "  be  embarrassed  by  the  little  order  observed  by  the  adversary 
counsel,  attend  to  one  thing-,  which  I  have  found  eminently  useful : 
distribute  all  that  can  be  said  on  both  sides,  under  certain  heads  ;  im- 
print these  strongly  in  your  memory;  and,  whatever  your  adversary 
says,  refer  it  not  to  his  division,  but  to  your  own." 

The  brilliant  success  of  Grotius,  at  the  bar,  soon  procured  him 
very  considerable  promotions.  The  place  of  Advocate-General  of 
the  Fisc  of  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  becoming  vacant, 
it  was  unanimously  conferred  on  him.  This  situation  was  attended 
with  great  distinction  and  authority;  the  person  invested  with  it, 
being  charged  with  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  the  pro- 
secution of  public  oifenders.  In  1G13,  Grotius  was  advanced  to  the 
situation  of  Pensionary  of  Rotterdam ;  and  his  hi^i:h  character 
authorised  him  to  stipulate,  before  he  accepted  it,  that  he  should  hold 
it  during  his  life,  and  not  at  will,  its  usual  tenure.  It  immediately 
gave  him  a  seat  in  the  assembly  of  the  States  of  Holland  ;  and,  at  a 
future  time,  a  scat  in  the  assembly  of  the  States-General.  He  was 
soon  after  married  to  a  woman  whose  conduct  through  life  reflects 
honour  upon  her  sex.  In  prosperity,  she  was  the  ornament  of  her  hus- 
band ;  in  adversity,  his  consolation  and  best  friend.  A  dispute 
arising  about  this  time  between  England  and  the  States  General, 
upon  the  exclusive  right  claimed  by  the  former  to  tish  in  the  Northern 
Seas,  the  States,  with  a  view  to  an  amicable  adjustnjent  of  it,  sent 
Grotius  to  England.  Several  meetings  took  place  between  him  and 
commissioners  appointed  by  James,  the  British  sovereign.  If  we 
credit  the  account  given  by  Grotius  of  the  point  in  dispute,  and  the 
negotiation  to  which  it  gave  rise,  justice  was  decidedly  on  the  side 
of  the  States  General,  and  Enghmd  only  carried  the  point  by  the 
lion's  right, — the  droit  du  plus  fort. 

In  his  fourteenth  year  he  became  an  author,  and  in  1608  published 
his  Mure  Liberum,  and  the  following  year  he  printed  "  Antiquity  of 
the  Batavian  Republic."  In  both  of  these  works  he  displays  an 
uncommon  erudition.  The  States  of  Holland  were  highly  pleased 
with  this  work;  they  voted  thanks  to  its  author,  and  accompanied 
them  with  a  present.  It  is  considered  that  his  partiality  to  his  country 
led  him  to  advance  some  positions  favourable  to  its  antient  independ- 
ence, which  his  proofs  did  not  justify. 

Antiquarian  research  did  not  estrange  Grotius  from  the  muses,  to 
whom  he  sacriiiced  through  life;  and  on  the  eve  of  his  country's  in- 
dependence, nobly  achieved  against  the  bigoted  cruelty  of  the  Spanish 
monarch,  he  wrote  ProsopopoBia*     "  An  eminent  rank  among  Latin 


•  The  following  extract  from  this  poem  has  been  greatly  admired  ;  the  City  of 
Ostend  addresses  the  world  in  the  third  year  of  her  siege : — 
"  Area  parva  ducuni,  totus  quam  respicit  orbis ; 
Celsior  una  malis,  et  quam  damnare  ruinee 
Nunc  quoque  fata  timent, — alieno  in  Htore  resto. 
Tertius  annus  abit ;  toties  mutaviraus  hostem  : 
Saevit  hyems  pelago,  morbisque  furentibus  sestas ; 
Et  minimum  est  quod  fecit  Iber, — crudelior  armis 
In  nos  orta  lues, — nullum  est  sine  funere  funus. 
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poets,"  observes  Mr.  Butler,  "  has  always  been  assigned  to  Grotius  : 
his  diction  is  always  classical,  his  sentiments  just.  But  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  wood-notes  of  the  bard  of  Avon,  will  not  admire 
the  scenic  compositions,  however  elegant  or  melliuuous,  of  the 
Batavian  bard." 

The  people  of  the  Netherlands  had  no  sooner  acquired  independ- 
ence, than  they  began  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves, — about  what, 
think  you?     Why  free-will  and  predestination!    Mz/i^s  about  which 
man,  of  himself,  can  know  little  or  nothing.     The  Reformers'*  having 
shaken  off  the   authority   of  the  Church  of  Home,  and  having  pro- 
claimed  the   doctrine   of  private   interpretation,  would,   one  should 
naturally  suppose,  practise  the  utmost  toleration,  and  leave  man  free 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment.     But  the  very  reverse 
was  the  case :  Europe  was  drenched  with  the  blood  of  contending' 
sectaries;  they  anathamatized,  burnt,  and  decapitated  each  other; 
and  the  Calvinists,  whose  doctrines  we  are  so  often  told  are  favourable 
to  civil  liberty,  were  in  the  Netherlands- — and  the  creed  of  Calvin  was 
here  one  of  the  fundamental  laws — the  enemies  of  their  country's  in- 
dependence, and  the  friends  and  partisans  of  the  man  who  laboured  to 
overthrow  its  liberties.     Those  who  leaned  to  the  Catholic  doctrines, 
like  CJrotius,  were  uniformly  republicans. 

"  The  Calvinistic  doctrine,  that  God,  from  all  eternity,  consigns  one 
portion  of  mankind,  without  anj^  fault  on  their  side,  to  everlasting 
torments,  shocks  our  feelings,  and  is  totally  repugnant  to  the  notions 
entertained  by  us  of  the  goodness  and  justice  of  the  Deity  :  it  is  not 
therefore  surprising  that  it  should  be  called  in  question.  From  the 
first,  several  objected  to  it;  but  it  was  not  till  the  successes  of  the 
United  Provinces  appeared  to  afford  them  a  near  prospect  of  triumph, 
that  the  opposers  of  Calvin's  doctrine  formed  themselves  into  a  party, 
and  occasioned  a  public  sensation."     The  celebrated  James  Arminius 

Nee  perimit  mors  una  semer : — Fortuna  quid  hseres  ? 
Qua  mercede  tenes  mixtos  in  sanguine  manes  ? 
Quis  tumulos  moriens  hos  occupet  hoste  perempto  ? 
Queritur,— et  sterili  tantum  de  pulvere  pugna  est."     ., 
A  translation  of  these  verses  v/as  furnished  to  Mr.  Butler  by  the  elegant  trcins- 
lator  of  "  Oberon,"  Mr.  Sotheby.     The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  at  their  inser- 
tion here : — 

"Scant  battle-field  of  chiefs,  thro'  earth  renown'd, 
Opprest,  I  loftier  tow'r ; — and,  now,  while  Fate 
Dreads  to  destroy,  in  foreign  soil  I  stand. 
Thrice  chang'd  the  year,  thrice  have  we  chang'd  the  Foe, 
Fierce  winter  chafes  the  deep,  the  summer  burns  , 

With  fell  disease:  less  fell  th'  Iberian  sword. 
Dire  Pestilence  spreads ; — on  funerals  funerals  swell : 
Nor  does  one  death  at  once  extirpate  all. 
Why,  Fortune  !  linger  ?  why  our  sot;ls  detain 
With  blood  immingled  i"     Who,  the  Foe  fextinct. 
Who,  dying,  shall  these  sepulchres  possess, 
And  in  this  sterile  dust  the  conflict  close  ?" 
*  "The  Reformed  Church,"  says  Mr.  Butler,  "  in  the  largest  import  of  the 
uord,  comprises  all  the  religious  communitit-s  which  have  separated  themselves 
irom  the  Church  of  Rome.     In  this  sense,  the  words  are  often  used  by  Englisli 
writers ;  but,  having  been  adopted  by  the  French  Calvinists  to  describe  rfirlr 
church,  these  words  are  most  cominonly  used,  on  the  continent,  as  a  generai'ap- 
pellation  of  all  the  churches  who  profess  the  doctrines  of  Calvin." 
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was  at  their  head.     As  his  language  seemed  to  express  notions  mofij 
consonant  than  those  of  Calvin,  to   the   sentiments  entertained,  by 
rational  Christians,  of  the  goodness  and  justice  of  the  Deity,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  found  many  advocates  among  the  learned  and 
moderate  ;  b;t  some  ardent  spirits  were  oft'ended  by  them,  and  instilled 
their  dislike  of  them  into  the  populace.     In  this  dispute,  the  pedantic 
king  of  England,  James  I.,  warmly  entered,  and  sent  over  some  of 
his  bishops  to  attend  the  Synod  of  Dort,  at  vviiich  there  was  observed 
neither  the  forms  of  equity,  nor  the  appearance  of  common  justice  or 
common  sense.     The  Calvinistic  party  called  in  the  aid  of  Prince 
Maurice,  and  the  civil  power.     In  was  in  vain  the  Kemonstrants,  as 
the  Arminians  were  called,  protested  against  the  authority  assumed  by 
the  synod:  their  leaders  were  arrested;  and,  amongst  others,  Barne- 
veldt  and  Grotius,  who  sided  with  those  who  appeared  to  have  some 
reason  on  their  side.     The  sentence  passed  on  the  Remonstrants  by 
the  synod,  was  approvedby  the  States  General  on  the  3rd  July,  1619. 
On  the  same  day,  the  Arminian  ministers,  who  had  been  detained  at 
Dort,  were,   by  a  sentence  of  the  States  General,  banished  or  im- 
prisoned, deprived  of  their  employments,  and  the  eft'ects  of  some  were 
confiscated.     Similar  severities  were  exercised  on  the  Arminians   in 
most  of  the  territories  subject  to  the  States  General.     To  avoid  the 
persecution,   some    fled  to  Antwerp,  some  to  France,  the   greater 
part  to  Holstein.     There,  under  the  wise  protection  of  the  reigning 
duke,  they  settled,  and  afterwards  built  a  town,  which,  from  him,  they 
called  Friedericstadt. 

They  continued  to  assert  the  irregularity  of  the  Synod  :  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux  shrewdly  observed,  that  "  they  employed  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  Synod,  the  same  argumests  as  the  Protestants  used 
against  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Trent."  Barneveldt  lost  his 
head;*  and  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment  was  pronounced  against 
Grotius,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1619.  He  had  one  invaluable  friend, 
his  wife :  she  shared  his  confinement;  and,  ultimately,  eft'ected  his 
liberation,  by  conveying  him  out  of  prison  in  the  box  in  v,'hich  his 
books  were  usually  carried.  Soon  after  his  escape,  he  repaired  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  allowed  a  pension  by  the  French  monarch  :  but, 
still  attached  to  his  country,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Apology,  which 
still  further  incensed  the  ruling  party  in  Flanders. 

"That  literature,"  says  Mr.  Butler,  "is  an  ornament  inprosperily,  and  acomfort  in 
adverse  fortune,  has  been  often  said  by  the  best  and  wisest  men ;  but  no  one  experi- 
enced the  truth  of  this  assertion  in  a  higher  degree  than  Grotius,  during  his  imprison- 
ment at  Louvestein.  In  that  wreck  of  his  fortune  and  overthrow  of  all  his  hopes, 
books  came  to  his  aid,  soothed  his  sorrows,  and  beguiled  the  wearisome  hours  of  liis 
gloomy  sohtude.     Has  studies  often  stole  hirn  from  himself,  and  from  the  sense  of  his 

•  "  All  the  accused,"  says  Mr.  Butler,  "  were  respectably  allied,  and  had  many 
friends :  numerous  applications  were  made  in  their  favour.  They  undeviatingly 
demeaned  themselves  with  the  firmness  and  modest  dignity  of  conscious  innocence. 
They  persisted  in  denying  the  guilt  attributed  to  them,  and  in  protesting  against 
the  competency  of  the  tribunal.  They  made  no  degrading  submission.  At  a 
subsequent  time,  a  son  of  Barneveldt  having  been  condemned  to  death,  his  mo- 
ther applied  to  Prince  Maurice  for  his  pardon.  The  prince  observed  to  her,  that 
she  had  made  no  such  application  in  behalf  of  her  husband :  "  No,"  she  replied, 
"  I  know  my  son  is  guilty  ;  I  therefore  solicit  his  pardon :  I  knew  my  husband 
was  innocent ;  1  therefore  solicited  no  pardon  for  him." 
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misfottuncs.  In  the  exercise  of  his  mental  energies,  he  was  sensible  t^  their 
powers;  and  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  contemplate,  without  pleasure,  the 
extent,  the  worth,  or  the  splendour  of  his  labours;  the  services,  which  he  rendered 
by  them  to  learning  and  religion,  and  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  scholar, 
which  lie  then  enjoyed,  and  which  would  attend  his  memory  to  the  latest  poste- 
rity. He  himself  acknowledged  that,  in  the  ardour  of  his  literary  pursuits,  he 
often  forgot  his  calamities,  and  that  the  hours  passed  unheeded,  if  not  in  joy,  at 
least  without  pain." 

"  Grotius  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  modern  school  of  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  of  Nations.  He  was  struck  with  the  ruthless  manner,  in  which 
wars  were  generally  conducted ;  the  slight  pretences,  upon  which  they  were  gene- 
rally begun  ;  and  the  barbarity  and  injustice,  with  which  they  were  generally 
attended.  He  attributed  these  evils  to  the  want  of  settled  principles  respecting  the 
rights  and  duties  of  nations  and  individuals  in  a  state  of  war.  These,  he  observed, 
must  depend  on  the  previous  rights  and  duties  of  mankind,  in  a  state  of  peace : 
this  led  him  to  the  preliminary  inquiry  into  their  rights  and  duties  in  a  state  of 
nature. 

Thus,  an  ample  field  w  as  opened  to  him.  He  brought  to  it  a  vigorous  dis- 
cerning mind,  and  stupendous  erudition.  From  antient  and  modern  history, 
philosophy,  oratory,  and  poetry,  he  collected  facts  and  sayings,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  establish  a  general  agreement  of  all  civilized  nations  upon  certain  prin- 
ciples. From  these,  he  formed  his  system ;  applying  them,  as  he  proceeded  in 
his  work,  to  a  vast  multitude  of  circumstances.  These  are  so  numerous,  that 
some  persons  have  not  scrupled  to  say,  that  no  case  or  international  law,  either 
in  war  or  in  peace,  can  be  stated,  to  which  the  work  of  Grotius  does  not  contain 
an  applicable  rule." 

While  a  prisoner,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  book  on  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion;  and  observing  that  the  Reformers  absurdly  con- 
sidered the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist,  a  tolly  not  yet  laid  aside,  he  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  subject.  "  TJiis  deep  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures," 
says  Burigni,  "  led  Grotius  to  examine  a  question  which  made  much 
noise  at  that  time.  Some  Protestant  synods  had  ventured  to  decide 
that  ihe  Pope  was  Antichrist ;  and  this  extravagance,  gravely  delivered 
by  the  ministers,  was  regarded  by  the  zealous  schismatics,  as  a  fun- 
damental truth.  Grotius  undertook  to  overturn  such  an  absurd  opinion, 
that  stirred  up  an  irreconcileable  enmity  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Protestants;  and,  of  consequence,  was  a  very  great  obstacle 
to  their  re-union,  which  was  the  sole  object  of  his  desires.  He  entered, 
therefore,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  relating 
to  Antichrist,  and  employed  his  Sundays  in  it. 

"  It  was  this  work  that  raised  him  up  most  enemies.  We  see  by 
the  letters  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  that  his  best  friends  were  afraid  lest 
they  should  be  suspected  of  having  some  hand  in  the  publication  of 
the  books  in  which  he  treated  of  Antichrist.  *  If  you  are  afraid  of 
incurring  ill  will  (he  MTites  thus  to  his  brother),  you  may  easily  find 
people  that  are  far  from  a  factious  spirit,  who  will  take  care  of  the  im- 
pression. Nothing  has  incensed  princes  against  those,  who  separated 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  more  than  the  injurious  names  with  which 
the  Protestants  load  their  adversaries ;  and  nothing  is  a  greater 
hindrance  to  that  re-union  which  we  are  obliged  to  labour  after,  in 
consequence  of  Christ's  precept,  and  the  profession  we  make  of  our 
faith  in  the  creed.  Perhaps  the  Turk,  who  threatens  Italy,  will  force 
us  to  it.  In  order  to  arrive  at  it,  we  must  first  remove  whatever  ob- 
structs a  mutual  quiet  hearing.  I  hope  J  shall  find  assistance  in  this 
pious  design.  I  shall  not  cease  to  labour  in  it ;  and  shall  rejoice  to 
die  employed  in  so  good  a  work.'" 
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ThisplacesGrotius  in  an  amiable  point  of  view;  and,indeeil,tIjroiigh 
life,  he  endeavoured  to  put  Christians  in  good  humour  with  each  other. 
For  this  purpose  he  laboured  incessantly  to  promote  reiiaious  pacifi- 
cation. This  project  grew  with  his  growth,  and  strengthened  with 
his  strength.  "  I  shall  never  cease,"  says  he,  "  to  use  my  utmost 
endeavours  for  establishing  peace  among  Christians;  and,  if  I  should 
not  succeed,  it  will  be  honourable  to  die  in  such  an  enterprise."  Else- 
where he  says,  "  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  conceived  such  pro 
jects:  Erasmus,  Cassander,  Wicelius,  and  Cassaubon,  had  the  same 
design.  La  Maletiere  is  employed  at  present  in  it.  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu  declares  that  he  will  protect  the  coalition ;  and  he  is  such 
a  fortunate  man,  that  he  never  undertakes  any  thing  in  which  he  does 
not  succeed.  If  there  were  no  hopes  of  success  at  present,  ought  we 
not  to  sow  the  seed,  which  may  be  useful  to  posterity?*  Even  if  we 
should  only  diminish  the  mutual  hatred  among  Christians,  and  render 
them  more  sociable,  would  not  this  be  worth  purchasing  at  the  price 
of  some  labour  and  reproaches  T^'t 

"  For  some  time,"  says  Mr.  Butler,  •'  Grotius  flattered  himself  that  he  should 
succeed  in  his  project  of  pacification.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  brother,  he 
mentions  distinguished  Protestants,  who  approved  and  encouraged  them :  '  I  per- 
ceive,' he  says,  *  that  by  conversing  with  men  of  the  most  learning  among  the 
reformed,  and  explaining  my  sentiments  to  them,  they  are  of  my  opinion  j  and 
that  their  number  will  increase,  if  my  treatises  are  dispersed.  I  can  truly  affirm, 
tliat  I  have  said  nothing  in  them  from  party  spirit,  but  followed  truth  as  closely 
as  I  could.'  X 

"  He  imagined  that  some  Catholics  entered  into  liis  views.  *  The  ablest  men 
among  the  Catholics,'  he  thus  writes  to  his  brother,  *  think  that  what  I  have  pul- 
lished  is  written  with  great  freedom  and  moderation,  and  approve  of  it.'  || 

"These  pacific  projects  of  Grotius  cemented  the  union  between  him  and  Father 
Petiu :  *  I  had,'  says  that  most  learned  Jesuit,  in  his  twelfth  letter,  *  a  great  desire 
to  see  and  converse  with  Grotius.  We  have  been  long  together,  and  very  inti- 
mate. He  is,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  good  man,  and  possesses  great  candour. 
I  do  not  think  him  far  from  becoming  a  Catholic,  after  the  example  of  Holste- 
nius,  as  you  hoped.  I  sliall  neglect  nothing  in  my  power  to  reconcile  him  to 
Christ,  and  put  him  in  the  way  of  salvation."  51 

♦  Ep.  494.  p.  896.  f  Ep.  1706.  p.  736. 

X  Ep.  1538.  p.  573,  690,  926.        H  Ep.  528.  p.  400. 

^  "  Those,"  says  Mr.  James  Nichols,*  "  who  wish  to  behold  the  praises  to 
which  Hugo  Ghotius,  or  Hugh  de  Groot,  is  justly  entitled,  and  which  he 
has  received  in  ample  measure  from  admiring  friends  and  reluctant  foes,  may  con- 
sult Sir  Thomas  Pope  Blount's  Censura  Cikhriorirm  Autliorurn.  His  well- 
earned  reputation  is  founded  on  too  durable  a  basis  to  be  moved  by  such  petty 
attacks  as  those  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  a  previous  part  of  this  introduction  (p. 
Xxi.),  or  those  of  Mr.  Orme,  in  page  641 . 

"  That  a  man  so  accomplished,  virtuous,  fearless,  and  unfortunate,  should  have 
had  many  enemies  among  his  contemporaries,  is  not  wonderful.  But  the  number 
of  those  who  evinced  their  hatred  to  him,  or  to  his  philanthropic  labours,  increased 
after  his  decease,  when  they  could  display  it  with  impunity.  '  This  very  pious, 
learned,  and  judicious  man,'  says  Dr.  Hammond, '  hath  of  late,  among  many, 
fallen  under  a  very  unhappy  fate,  being  most  unjustly  calumniated,  sometimes  as 
a  SocmiAN,  sometimes  as  a  Papist,  and,  as  if  he  had  learnt  to  reconcile  con- 
tradictions, sometimes  as  both  (f  them  togetherS 

"  One  cause  of  the  charge  of  Socinianism  being  preferred  against  him,  has 
been  already  mentioned,  (p.  xxxiii.)  and  it  is  more  fully  explained  in  pages  637,642. 

*  Calvinism  and  Arminianisn  Compared.     Introduction,  exxxii. 
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The  Reformation  was  followed  by  iact'ssant  wars  :  that  denomi- 
nated the  war  of  thirty  years,  was  the  most  remarkable.     It  com- 

The  reader  will  not  require  many  additional  reasons  to  convince  him  of  Ihe  unte- 
nable ground  for  such  an  accusation,  when  he  is  told  that  Voetius,  one  of  the 
most  violent  of  his  enemies,  laid  down  this  grand  axiom — *To  place  the  principal 
part  of  religion  in  an  observance  of  Christ's  cojnmands  is  hank  Socinianism  !' 
To  such  a  practical  observance  of  the  requisitions  of  the  Gospel,  by  what  name 
soever  it  might  be  stigmatized,  Grotius  pleaded  guilty.  He  says  (p.  637),  "  I  per- 
ceive this  was  accounted  the  principal  part  of  religion  by  the  Christians  of  the  pri- 
mitive ages ;  and  their  various  assemblies,  divines,  and  martyrs  taught,  *•  that  the 
doctrines  necessary  to  be  known  are  exceedingly  few,  but  that  God  forms  his  esti- 
mate of  us  from  the  purpose  and  intention  of  an  obedient  spirit."  I  am  likewise 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  shall  never  repent  of  having  maintained  it.' 

"  But,  as  the  charge  of  Popery  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  I  have  discussed 
this  topic  at  great  length  (pp.  566,  746),  and  have  proved  (pp.  549,  561),  that 
Grotius  was  as  little  attached  to  the  principles  or  the  practice  of  the  Romish 
church  as  the  most  zealous  of  his  accusers.  Whatever  tends  to  vindicate  the  con- 
duct of  Grotius  in  this  matter,  will  operate  still  more  powerfully  in  favour  of 
Archbishop  Laud.  The  design  of  Grotius  is  well  described  by  Dr.  Hammond,  in 
a  Dig2-ession  which  he  added  to  his  Answer  to  t/ie  Animadversions  on  his  Disserta- 
iions;  in  which  he  says: — 

"  'For  the  charge  of  Popery  that  is  fallen  upon  him,  it  is  evident  from  whence 
it  flows, — either  from  his  professed  opposition  to  many  doctrines  of  some  Keformeis, 
Zuinglius  and  Calvin,  6,c.,  or  from  his  Annotations  on  Cassander,  and  the  Debates 
■with  Rivet  consequent  thereto,  ihe  Votuni  pro  Pace  and  Discussio. 

"  *  For  the  former  of  these,  it  is  sufficiently  known  what  contests  there  were, 
and  at  length  how  professed  the  divisions  betwixt  the  Remonstrants  and  Contra- 
Remonstrants  ;  and  it  is  confessed  that  he  m.aintained  (all  his  time)  the  Remon- 
strants' party,  vindicating  it  from  all  charge,  whether  of  Pelagianism  or  Semi-Pe- 
lagianism,  which  was  by  the  opposers  objected  to  it,  and  pressing  the  favourers  of 
the  doctrine  of  Irrespective  Decrees  with  the  odious  consequences  of  making  God 
the  author  and  favourer  of  sin,  and  frequently   expressing  his  sense  of  the  evil 
influences  that  some  of  those  doctrines  were  experimented  to  have  on  men's  lives. 
And  by  these  means  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  fall  under  great  displeasure 
from  those  who,  having  espoused  the  opinion  of  irrespective  decrees,  did  not  only 
publish  it  as  the  truth  and  truth  of  God,  but  farther  asserted  the  question- 
ing of  it  to  be  injurious  to  God's  free  grace  and  his  eternal  election,  and,  conse- 
quently, retained  no  ordinary  patience  for  or  charity  to  opposers.     But,  then,  still 
this  is  no  medium  to  infer  that  charge.     The  doctrines  which  he  thus  maintained 
were  neither  branches  nor  characters  of  Popery,  but  asserted  by  some  of  the  first 
and  most  learned  and  pious  reformers.     Witness  the  writings  of  Hemingius  in  his 
Opuscula,  most  of  which  are  on  these  subjects.     Whereas,  on  the  contrary  side, 
Zuinglius  and  others,  who  maintained  the  rigid  way  of  irrespective  decrees,  and 
infused  them  into  some  of  this  nation  of  ours,  are  truly  said,  by  an  excellent  writer 
of  ours,  Dr.  Jackson,  to  have  hadit  first  from  some  ancient  Romish  schoolmen,  and 
so  to  have  had  as  much  or  more  of  that  guilt  adherent  to  them,  as  can  be  charged 
on  their  opposers.     So  that  from  hence  to  found  the  jealousy,  to  affirm  him  a 
Papist  because  he  was  not  a  Contra-Remonstrant,  is  but  the  old  method  of  speak- 
ing all  that  is  ill  of  those  who  differ  from  our  opinions  on  any  thing ;  as  the 
Dutchman  in  his  rage  calls  his  horse  an  Arminian,  because  he  doth  not  go 
as  he  would  have  hiin.     And  this  is  all  that  can  soberly  be  concluded  from  such 
suggestions,  that  they  are  displeased  and  passionate  that  thus  speak. 

"' Asfo.  the  Aniiotations  on  Cahander,  &c.  and  the  consequent  vindications  of 
himself  against  Rivet,  those  have  with  some  colour  been  deemed  more  favourable 
toward  Popery  5  but  yet  I  suppose  will  be  capable  of  benign  interpretations,  if 
they  be  read  with  these  few  cautions  or  remembrances : 

" '  First.  That  they  were  designed  to  show  a  way  to  peace,  whensoever  men's 
minds  on  both  sides  should  be  piously  affected  to  it. 

"  *  Secondh/.  That  he  did  not  hope  for  this  temper  in  his  age,  the  humour  on 
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nienced  in  1618.  "  Every  state  in  Europe,"  says  Mr.  Butler,  "  and 
even  the  Ottoman  princes,  at  one  time  or  other  took  a  part  in  it. 

both  sides  being  so  turgent,  and  extremely  contrary  to  it,  and  the  controversy  de- 
bated on  both  sides  by  those  *  who,'  sailh  he,  '  desire  to  eternize,  and  not  to  com- 
pose contentions,''  and  therefore  makes  his  appeal  to  posterity,  when  this  paroxysm 
ehall  be  over. 

«  •  Thirdh/.  That  for  the  chief  usurpations  of  the  papacy,  he  leaves  it  to  Chris- 
tian princes  to  join  together  to  vindicate  their  own  rights,  and  reduce  the  Pope 
ad  canone.s,  to  that  temper,  which  the  ancient  canons  allow  and  require  of  him  ; 
and,  if  that  will  not  be  done,  to  reform  every  one  in  their  own  dominions. 

"  *  Fourt/ih/.  That  v/hat  he  siiith  in  favour  of  some  Popish  doctrines,  above 
what  some  other  learned  Protestants  have  said,  is  not  so  much  by  way  of  asscition. 
ox  justification  of  them,  as  to  show  what  reasons  they  may  justly  be  thought  to 
proceed  upon,  and  so  not  to  be  so  irrational  or  impious  as  they  are  ordinarily  ac- 
counted ;  and  this  only  in  order  to  the  peace  of  the  Christian  world,  that  we  may 
have  as  much  charity  to  others,  and  not  as  high  animosities,  live  with  all  men  as 
sweetly  and  amicably,  and  peaceably,  and  not  as  bitterly  as  is  possible,  account- 
ing the  wars  and  seditions,  and  divisions  and  rebellions,  that  are  raised  and  ma- 
naged upon  the  account  of  religion,  far  greater  and  more  scandalous  unchristian 
evils,  than  are  the  errors  of  some  Romish  doctrines,  especially  as  they  are  main- 
tained by  the  more  sober  and  moderate  men  among  them,  Cassander,  Picherel,  &c. 

"  '  Fifihli/.  What  he  saitli  in  his  DisciKsio,  of  a  conjunction  of  Protestants  with 
those  that  adhere  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  is  no  farther  to  be  extended  than  his 
words  extend  it.  That  there  is  not  any  other  visible  way  to  the  end  there  men- 
tioned by  him,  of  acquiring  or  preserving  universal  unity.  That  this  is  to  be 
done,  not  crudely,  by  returning  to  them  as  they  are,  submitting  our  necks  to  our 
former  yokes,  but  by  taking  away  at  once  the  division,  and  the  causes  of  it,  on 
which  side  soever ;  adding  only,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  bare  primacy  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  secundum  canones,  such  as  ihe  ancient  canons  allow  of  (which 
hath  nothing  of  supreme  universal  power,  or  authority  in  it),  is  none  of  those 
causes,  nor  consequently  necessary  to  be  excluded  in  the  ^mWc.-^Ux.ov,  citing  that 
as  the  confession  of  that  excellent  person,  Philip  Melancthon.  So  that,  in  effect, 
that  whole  speech  of  his  which  is  so  solemnly  vouched  by  Mr.  Knott,  and  looked 
on  so  jealously  by  many  of  us,  is  no  more  than  this,  *  that  such  a  primacy  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  ancient  canons  allowed  him,  were,  for  so  glorious  an  end 
as  is  the  regaining  the  peace  of  Christendom,  very  reasonably  to  be  afforded  him, 
nay,  absohuely  necessary  to  be  yielded  him,  whensoever  any  such  Catholic  union 
shall  be  attempted,'  which,  as  it  had  been  the  express  opinion  of  Melancthon,  one 
of  the  first  and  wisest  reformers,  so  it  is  far  from  any  design  of  establishing  the 
usurpations  of  the  Papacy,  or  any  of  their  false  doctrines  attending  them,  but  only 
designed  as  an  expedient  for  the  restoring  the  peace  of  the  whole  Christian  world, 
which  every  disciple  of  Christ  is  so  passionately  required  to  contend  and 
pray  for.' 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  doctor's  ContimuUion  of  the  Defence  o/HuGo  Gro- 
Tius,  he  thus  expresses  himself: 

*•  '  As  this  is  an  act  of  mere  justice  and  charity  to  the  dead — and  no  less  to 
those  who,  by  their  sin  of  uncharitable  thoughts  towards  him,  are  likely  to  de- 
prive themselves  of  the  benefit  of  his  labours — so  it  is  but  a  proportionable  return 
of  debt  and  gratitude  to  the  signal  value  and  kindness,  which,  in  his  lifetime,  he 
constantly  professed  to  pay  to  this  church  and  nation,  expressing  his  opinion, 
"  that  of  all  churches  in  the  world,  it  was  the  most  careful  observer  and  transcriber 
of  primitive  antiquity,"  and  more  than  intimating  his  desire  to  end  his  days  in  the 
bosom  and  communion  of  our  mother.  Of  this  I  want  not  store  of  witnesses, 
which  from  time  to  time  have  heard  it  from  his  own  mouth,  v;hilst  he  was  ambas- 
sador in  France,  and  even  in  his  return  to  Sweden,  immediately  before  his  death  ; 
and  for  a  real  evidence  of  this  truth,  it  is  no  news  to  many,  that,  at  the  taking  his 
journey  from  Paris,  he  appointed  his  wife,  whom  he  l«ft  behind,  to  resort  to  the 
English  assembly  at  the  agent's  house,  which,  accordingly,  she  is  known  to  have 
practised,'" 
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France  was  tlie  soui  of  the  Protestant  cause;  she  assisted  it  with  her 
armies,  and  her  subsidies: — it  may  be  trvly  said,  that,  if  there  he  a 
Protestant  state  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Rhine,  or  a  Mahometan  state 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Mediterranean,  its  existence  is  owing  to  the 
Bourbon  monarchs.  Humanity  shudders  at  the  perusal  of  the 
events  of  this  war.  Through  the  whole  of  its  long;  period,  Germany 
was  a  scene  of  devastation.  In  its  northern  and  central  parts,  the 
ravages  of  advancina;  and  retreating  armies  were  repeatedly  ex- 
perienced in  their  utmost  horrors  :  many  of  its  finest  towns  were 
destroyed  ;  whole  villages  depopulated  ;  large  territories  laid  waste. 
Frequently,  the  women,  the  children,  and  the  aged,  naked,  pale,  and 
disfigured,  were  seen  wandering  over  the  fields,  supporting  themselves 
by  the  leaves  of  trees,  by  wild  roots  and  even  grass." 

In  this  unnatural  contention,  success  was  generally  supposed  to 
depend  upon  artful  diplomacy ;  and  Oxenstiern,  the  Swedish  minister, 
fixed  upon  Grotius  to  represent  the  celebrated  Christiana,  at  the 
court  of  France.  In  his  character  of  ambassador,  he  acquitted  him- 
self like  an  able  negotiator :  but,  being  thwarted  by  an  adventurer 
sent  from  Sweden,  he  solicited  his  recall.  Christiana  showered 
honours  upon,  and  solicited  him  to  remain  in  her  kingdom :  but  he 
declined;  and,  on  his  journey  homeward,  died  at  Rostock,  on  the 
26th  of  August,  1645.  "  Burigni  informs  us,"  Mr.  Butler  says, 
*'  that  Grotius  had  a  very  agreeable  person,  a  good  complexion,  an 
aquiline  nose,  sparkling  eyes,  a  serene  and  smiling  countenance :  that 
he  was  not  tall,  but  very  strong,  and  well  built.  The  engraving  of 
him  prefixed  to  the  Hugo'iiis  Grotii  Manes  answers  this  description." 

As  Grotius  lived  in  a  time  of  religious  inquiry,  we  are  all  naturally 
curious  to  know  what  were  the  sentiments,  on  disputed  points,  of  one 
of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  that  or  any  other  age  : 

"  Burigini,"  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Butler,  "  has  collected,  in  the  last  chapter  of 
his  Life  of  Grotius,  a  multitude  of  passages,  which  show  his  gradual  leaning  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  produces  several  passages  from  his  works,  which 
prove, — 

"  That  he  paid  high  regard  to  decisions  of  the  councils,  and  the  discipline  of 
the  primitive  church ;  and  thought  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  church  should  be 
deferred  to,  in  the  explanation  of  the  Scriptures :  * 

"  That  the  early  reformers  were  held  by  him  in  no  great  esteem,  f 

"  That,  mentioning  Cassaubon's  sentiments,  Grotius  said,  that  this  learned  man 
thought  the  Roman  Catholics  of  France  better  informed  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  came  nearer  to  truth  than  the  ministers  of  Charenton : — *  It  cannot,' 
says  Grotius,  *  be  denied,  that  there  are  several  Roman  Catholic  pastors  here  who 
teach  true  religion,  without  any  mixture  of  superstition  j  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
all  did  the  same :'  % 

"  That  the  Calvinists  were  schismatics,  and  had  no  mission :  § 

"  That  tlie  Jesuits  were  learned  men  and  good  subjects.  *  I  know  many  of 
them,'  he  says,  in  one  of  his  writings  against  Rivetus,  '  who  are  very  desirous  to 
see  abuses  abolished,  and  the  church  restored  to  its  primitive  unity.' — We  shall 
hereafter  see,  that  Father  Petau,  an  illustrious  member  of  the  society,  possessed 
the  confidence  of  Grotius :  H 

"  That  Grotius  looked  upon  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  and  of  a  visible  head 
of  the  church,  as  something  very  monstrous :  *[[ 
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"  Tfujt  he  acknowledged  that  some  change  was  made  in  the  eucliaristic  bread  ; 
that,  when  Jesus  Christ,  being  sacramentally  present,  favours  us  with  his  sub- 
stance,— as  the  Council  of  Trent  expresses  its  doctrine  on  the  Eucharist,— the  ap- 
pearances of  bread  and  ware  remain,  and  in  their  place  succeed  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ :  * 

•*  T/iat  Grotius  did  not  approve  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Calvinists  concerning 
the  Eucharist,  and  reproached  them  with  their  contradiction.  '  You  will  hear 
them  state  in  their  confessions,'  says  Grotius,  *  that  they  really,  substantially,  and 
essentially,  partake  of  Christ's  body  and  his  blood;  but,  in  tlieir  disputes,  they 
maintain,  that  Christ  is  received  only  spiritually,  by  faith.  The  ancients  go  mucJi 
further :  they  admit  a  real  incorporation  of  Jesus  Christ  with  us,  and  the  reality 
of  Christ's  body,  as  Saint  Hilarius  speaks.'  It  mu^t,  however,  be  remarked,  that, 
although  Grotius  thought  that  the  term  tranmhdantuition,  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  was  capable  of  a  good  interpretation,  it  is  not  clear  what  was  his  pre- 
cise opinion  respecting  the  Eucharist.  He  proposed  the  following  formulary:— 
'  We  believe  that,  in  the  use  of  the  supper,  we  truly,  really,  and  substantially,— - 
that  is  to  say, — in  its  proper  substance,— receive  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  spiritual  and  ineffable  manner :'  f 

"  That  Grotius  justified  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  concerning  the 
number  of  the  sacraments :  \ 

"  That,  after  the  year  1G40,  he  took  no  ofTence  at  the  use  of  images  in  churches, 
or  at  prayers  for  the  dead :  § 

"  That  he  thought  the  bishops  of  Rome  may  be  in  error,  but  eannot  long  re- 
main in  it,  if  they  adhere  to  the  universal  church  ;— this  seems  to  pre-suppose  the 
church's  infallibility :  || 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  fasting  was  early  used  in  the  church ;  the  ob- 
servance of  Lent  was  a  very  earl^  practice:  the  sign  of  the  cross  had  something 
respectable  in  it ;  the  fathers  held  virginity  a  more  perfect  state  than  marriage ; 
and  the  celibacy  of  the  priests  conformable  to  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
church :  5[ 

"  And  '  that  those,  who  shall  read  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  with  a 
mind  disposed  to  peace,  will  find  that  every  thing  is  wisely  explained  in  them : 
and  agreeable  to  what  is  taught  by  the  Scriptures  and  the  ancient  fathers.'  *• 

"  It  is  certain,  that  Grotius  was  intimate  with  Father  Petau,  a  Jesuit,  inferior  to 
none  of  his  society  in  genius  and  learning;  that  the  good  father  used  all  his  en- 
deavours to  convert  Grotius  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  and  was,  at  length, 
so  much  persuaded  of  his  friend's  Catholicity,  that,  when  he  heard  of  his  death, 
he  said  prayers  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  ft 

"  As  the  religion  of  Grotius  was  a  problem  to  many,  Menage  wrote  the  follow- 
ing epigram  upon  it :  the  sense  of  it  is,  that  '  As  many  sects  claimed  the  religion 
of  Grotius,  as  the  towns  which  contended  for  the  birth  of  Homer.' 

"  '  Smyrna,  Rhoclos,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Chios,  Argos,  Athente, 
Siderei  ccrtant  vatis  de  patria  Honieri : 
Grotiadc  cerfant  de  religkme,  Socimis, 

Arrius,  Arminius,  Calvinus,  Ro^na,  Lutherus.'  "        . 

The  foregoing  particulars  are  taken  exclusively  from  the  volume 
before  us;   and  are,  as  near  as  possible,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Butler. 
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ft  "  Page  300.  M.  Le  Clerc  {Hentimcns  dc  quelques  Thcologiens  de  HolUmde, 
dix-septieme  Lettre),  defends  Grotius  with  great  ability  against  the  charge  of  Soci- 
nianism :  he  justly  observes,  that  his  abstaining  from  unpleasing  propositions, 
his  silence  on  offensive  doctrines,  and  his  conciliating  expressions,  should  not  too 
easily  be  accounted  proofs  of  his  belief  of  his  precise  sentiments  of  any  particular 
tenets.  Grotius,  says  Le  Clerc,  was  like  an  arbitrator,  who,  to  bring  to  amity  the 
parties  in  difference,  recommends  to  each,  that  he  should  give  something  of  what 
he  himself  considers  to  be  his  strict  right." 
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Our  opinion  of  the  work  may  be  inferred  from  this  admission  :  and, 
indeed,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  perusal  of  the  Life 
of  Hugo  Grotius  leaves  upon  the  mind  the  pleasing  impression  that 
age  may  perform  more  than  the  promises  of  youth  ;  and  that  an 
author  may  amuse,  as  v/eli  as  instruct,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  We 
question  if  Mr.  Butler  has  produced  any  thing  that  does  him  greater 
credit:  and,  in  recommending  his  volume  to  the  reader,  we  do  so 
without  a  single  drawback.  Perhaps  a  less  condensed  account  of 
the  efforts  made  at  various  times  towards  religious  paciHcation  would 
have  been  desirable :  but  it  must  be  observed  that  this  was  matter 
foreign  to  the  subject ;  and  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Butler's 
details,  will  find  in  his  notes  ample  references  to  more  copious  par- 
ticulars. 


TO    ERIN. 

Yes,  Erin,  my  country  !  I  love  thee  so  well. 

That  my  soul,  when  it  sleeps  in  its  prison  of  clay — 

When  the  grave  has  its  own — shall  awake  at  the  knell 
That  will  scare  from  his  victim  the  spoiler  away. 

Tliough  shrouded  and  bound  in  the  garments  of  death. 

Still  my  spirit  shall  dream,  my  lov'd  country,  of  thee; 
And  the  bard,  in  his  deep  grave,  shall  quicken  to  breath 

When  he  hears  the  first  shout  from  the  hosts  of  the  free. 
When  ages  have  pass'd,  will  the  tale  be  believed 

That  the  price  was  the  same  for  the  priest  as  the  wolf? 
No — rather  will  men  wish  their  sense  were  deceived, 

And  sink  the  dark  truth  in  eternity's  gulf. 

Alas !  it  is  painful  to  those  who  would  give 
All — all  that  is  precious,  my  country,  for  thee, 

To  hear  thousands  say,  coldly,  if  freemen  you'd  live, 
Bow  down  at  oyr  altars;  thus  only  you're  free. 

But  no— sooner  let  my  young  spirit  steal  off 
Unheeded — unknown,  still  a  slave  to  the  earth, 

Than  league  for  a  moment  with  those  who  would  scoff 
At  the  creed  of  my  sires,  or  the  land  of  my  birth. 

They  know  not  the  hearts  of  thy  sons- — how  they  burn. 
The  doubts  which  a  shade  on  their  brighter  hope  throws  ; 

How  the  patriot's  blood  will  convulsively  turn 
At  the  soul-sick'ning  thought  of  increasing  thy  woes. 

Yet  dream  not  the  thraldom  of  tyrants  will  last ; 

'Tis  a  frost-work  that  thaws  before  liberty's  sun — 
'Tis  a  red  hour  of  blood  that  will  quickly  be  past, 
When  the  Godhead  has  will'd  that  its  fell  course  be  run. 

The  time  yet  shall  come  when  no  trace  will  remain 
Of  those  creatures  of  clay  that  now  mock  at  thy  toil. 

Save  the  curse  of  the  heart,  and  the  print  of  the  cliain. 
And  the  dust  of  the  locusts  that  blasted  thy  soil. 

Again  shall  the  songs  of  thy  triumph  be  heard ; 

And  again  shall  thy  abars  shine  out  undefiled  ; 
And  again  shall  they  cringe,  who  to  rob  thee  but  dared. 

When  the  sword  of  the  free  from  thy  grasp  was  beguiled. 

Cin-rick-on-Sub\  R.  Brennan. 
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THE  ORANGEMAN. — CHAP.  V. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "THE  WHITE  BOY." 

Next  morning  Joss  Lett  leraained  much  longer  than  usual  in  bed, 
ruminating  on  such  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  night  as  had  come 
to  his  knowledge.  As  the  door  of  his  chamber,  situated  above  the 
parlour,  stood  open,  he  could  see  the  anxiety  of  his  lovely  daughter 
in  preparing  his  breakfast;  she  had  his  stockings  and  pumps  laid  be- 
fore the  fire,  while  the  residue  of  his  upper  garments  reposed  upon 
the  back  of  a  curiously  carved  oak  chair,  within  a  sufficient  distance 
of  the  grate  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  burning  turf.  The  father — as 
what  father  v/ould  not? — eyed  the  affectionate  attention  of  his  only 
daughter  with  parental  solicitude ;  and  thought,  not  without  a  pang 
at  heart,  that  she  looked  by  no  means  as  cheerful  as  she  was  wont 
on  such  pleasing  occasions.  Indeed,  the  old  man  had  observed  that 
during  the  last  six  months  a  pallid  hue  had  stolen,  as  it  were,  surrep- 
titiously upon  her  cheek,  while  he  remembered  having  overheard  her 
more  than  once  break  a  bitter,  deep,  and  heartfelt  sigh,  when  alone, 
and  unconscious  of  being  within  the  hearing  or  observation  of  any 
one.  Being,  however,  but  superficially  read  in  the  volume  of  the 
human  heart,  and  knowing  still  less  of  the  female  heart,  Joss  attri- 
buted the  change  in  Sally's  appearance  to  her  anxiety  for  what  he 
supposed  were  his  own  increasing  infirmities  ;  whereas,  a  more  ex- 
perienced eye  would  find  it  difScult  to  discover  in  the  hale  old  man 
any  diminution  of  health,  while  it  could  not  fail  to  see  that  his 
daughter  was  one  who — 

"  Never  told  her  love, 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  in  the  bud, 

Feed  on  her  damask  cheek." 

Her  fits  of  forgetfulness,  the  constant  abstraction  of  her  eye,  and 
her  partiality  to  solitude,  must  have  apprized  any  father  but  Joss  Lett, 
that  his  daughter  was  in  love ;  loved  on  in  apparent  hopelessness, 
but  still  with  intensit3^ 

Joss,  though  an  affectionate  father,  was  no  slave  to  those  nice 
sensibilities  which,  like  the  gift  of  prescience,  curse  rather  than  bless 
the  possessor.  He  had  qo  idea  of  people  pining,  much  less  dying 
from  love ;  he  never  dreamed  that  such  a  refinement  of  the  passion 
could  exist;  and  therefore  never  once  thought  of  suspecting  the 
origin  of  the  visible  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  manners 
and  person  of  his  dearest  child.  On  the  present  morning,  however, 
he  threw  a  glance  of  a  more  than  wonted  scrutiny  upon  her,  as  she 
hurried  about,  on  "  house  affairs  intent."  Her  white  morning  dress, 
though  not  as  transparent  as  gossamer,  was  yet  flexible  and  flowing 
enough  to  exhibit  the  delicacy  and  loveliness  of  a  form  at  once  agile 
and  perfect ;  more  like  that  which  we  attribute  to  supernatural  crea- 
tures than  to  mere  beings  of  vulgar  flesh  and  blood.  There  is  a 
beauty,  however  artists  may  dispute,  so  apparent  and  expressive, 
that  it  concentrates  the  opinions  of  all ;  equally  discerned  and  ad- 
mired by  the  vulgar  and  the  cultivated,  every  one  owns  the  magic 
of  its  presence,  without  knowing  why  and  wherefore ;  and  such  was 
the  dominion  exercised  over  the  taste  of  the  rustic  beaux  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunmore,  that  all  referred  to  Sally  Lett  as  a  model 
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to  judge  ligure  and  beauty  by,  without  ever  supposing  that  the  femi- 
nine attributes  of  this  charming  girl  were  to  be  equalled  by  any;  it 
were  enough  if  any  approached  them.  This  opinion  of  others,  how- 
ever, never  made  any  impression  upon  Sally,  and  her  father  always 
maintained  that  her  mind  was  far  more  lovely  than  her  face.  He 
held  the  same  notion  this  morning ;  but,  with  a  pardonable  selfishness, 
an  obtrusive  thought  respecting  Sier  settlement  in  life  was  quelled  the 
moment  it  arose;  and,  to  get  rid  of  the  mental  pain  it  left  behind  it, 
he  inquired  if  Jachan  and  his  cousin  Sii  Sparrow  had  yet  arisen. 

"  It  is  some  time,  father,"  answered  Sally,  "  since  they  went  out 
with  their  fowling-pieces." 

"  Umph !"  ejaculated  Joss,   "  an'  fadie*  are  they  gone,  Sally?" 

"  To  the  sea-shore,  I  suppose,  sir." 

•'  Umph  !  an'  who  is  that  come  in  now  1" 

'«  Mon  White,  sir." 

"  Bid  'im  come  up  here,  the  rascal.  Ich  wants  to  know  somethin' 
about  fade  f  was  done  last  night.  Pretty  work  to  be  burnin'  honest 
people's  houses,  and  frighten  the  poor  neighbours  out  ov  their  lives 
wid  dieir  traitors  an  lords  an  lord  knows  what.  Tell  Mon  I 
want  'im." 

With  fairy  lightness  the  nimble  girl  stepped  into  the  kitchen ;  and 
in  a  moment  returned,  followed  by  Mon. 

"  Eh  then,  Pt^fon,  honey,  fade  v/as  that,  you  devil-skin,  you  did  last 
night  wid  '  Boddher  Fanny's'  house?" 

"  Faith,  Mr.  Lett,  shure  nothin'  at  all, — ony 'twas  burnt,  ony  how." 

"  An  what  murdherin'  villhain  did  it,  Mon?" 

"  B-Iusha !  shure  "tis  hard  to  tell,  Mr.  Lett;  but  'twas  by  accident 
ony  way,  barren  Will-o'-th-wisph  was  there  ;  for  there  wasn't  a  brone 
in  the  hearth,  nor  a  lamp  in  the  house,  at  the  time  it  took  tire.  Some 
say  'twas  this  body,  an'  some  say  that  body,  but  troth  there's  no 
tellin'  ;  but  'twas'nt  Mr.  Jachan,  any  how." 

"Jachan  !"  repeated  the  old  man,  starting  up  in  bed.  "  No,  no, 
Mon,  Ich  should  think  not;  for  'twasn't  that  way  Ich  reared  'im." 

"  Faith,  an'  that's  thrue,  Mr.  Lett,''  responded  Mon,  looking  con-, 
fusedly  upon  the  floor;  "  but" — 

"  But,"  interrupted  Joss,  pursuing  his  own  train  of  thoughts,  "  Ich 
dunna  fade  that  bouchal  on  a  cousin  of  his  might  do.  Ich  dunna 
more  nor  half  like  'im  wid  his  loyalty  an'  fiddledee.  An',  taukin'  of 
loyalty,  Mon,  do  you  know  fade  it  is  ?" 

"  Musha!  nor  the  devil  a  bit,  Mr.  Lett;  ony  I  half  suspect  'tis 
nothin'  good." 

"  Troth,  an'  Ich  suspect  so  too ;  an'  whether  'tis  blue,  black,  or 
brown,  Jachan  shall  hav'  nothin'  to  do  wid  it,  that  you  may  rely  on, 
whatever  king  reigns.     Sally,  me  clothes  !" 

"Is  poor  Fanny's  house  burnt  to  the  ground?"  in(|«ired  Miss 
Lett,  as  she  prepared  to  obey  her  father's  command. 

"  Troth,  very  near,  Miss  Sally  ;  an'  the  dummy  would  have  been 
burnt  to  a  cinder,  too,  ony  for  Bob  Meyler." 

"  Robert  Meyler  !"  she  said,  with  much  curiosity  ;  "was  he  there  ?" 
and  she  added,  "  was  the  captain  there?' 

'*  Eh  then,  Miss,  we  were  all  there,"  responded  Mon ;  "  but  Bob 

*  Where.  t  What. 
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Meyler  was  the  ony  man  that  didn't  care  three  straws  for  his  own 
life.  He  darted  like  a  hawk  into  the  flames  that  like  lightonin'  burst 
through  the  auld  craky  cabin  dure,  an'  in  the  bare  turn  ov  an  eye  he 
darts  out  agin  wid  Boddher  Fanny  in  hia  arms,  an',  savin'  your  pre- 
sence, there  wasn't  a  scrimskin  ov  clothes  on  her  whole  carcass,  bar-' 
ren  her  shift.  Troth,  she  was  amost  as  naked  as  the  hour  she  was 
born  ;   for  she  wasn't  aware  of  the  fire  at  all,  but  slept  on  like  a  rock." 

"Poor  soul!"  ejaculated  Miss  Lett. 

"  Not  so  poor,  nether.  Miss  Sally ;  for  Fanny  has  got  a  ha'penny 
ov  her  own,  though  nobody  knows  it,  if  it  ent  lost  in  the  fire." 

"  Poor  thing,''  said  the  kind-hearted  girl;  "  she  must  have  been 
greatly  alarmed." 

"  Faith,  an'  'tis  herself  that  was  ;  but  it  would  do  your  lieart  good, 
Miss  Sally,  to  see  the  gratefulness  of  the  poor  crethur.  You'd  think 
she'd  eat  young  Meyler  for  having  safed  her  life,  an'  cryed  as  many 
bushels  for  joy  as  for  her  house." 

"  Musha  then.  Mom,"  said  Joss,  who  by  this  time  had  partially 
robed  himself,  "  didn't  1  always  say  that  young  Bob  was  a  brave 
fellow  ?  When  a  garsoon  not  higher  nor  my  knee,  he  used  to  trash 
the  boys  about  Dunmore,  an'  Ich  disna  forget  the  day  he  levelled 
the  Wexford  butcher  in  Taghmon,  who  was  just  goen  to  murdher  me, 
bekase  Ich  wudna  let  'im  cheat  me  out  of  three  teasthers.*  By  the 
law  Harry,  he's  the  blood  of  a  lion  in  'im,  an'  ought  to  have  been 
made  a  soger  of,  instead  of  his  brother  the  captin." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  Sally,  smiling,  and  the  old  man  rejoiced  on  seeing 
that  smile,  "  but  the  captain  is  a  brave  man,  too." 

"  Tut,  tut,  girl,  he's  not  lit  to  hould  a  candle  to  Bob  ;  an'  if  he  wasn't 
goin'  to  become  a  preest,  dang  my  buttons  but  Ich''ld  marry  you  to 
'm  ;  for  I'll  never  forget  the  whop  he  gave  the  Waxford  butcher  who 
wanted  to  cheat  me  out  of  three  teasthers." 

Sally  had  shrunk  away  to  hide  her  blushes  before  the  conclusion  of 
her  father's  remarks  ;  but  was  quickly  drawn  back  to  the  parlour  by 
the  distressing  cries  of  a  female  in  the  bawn.  "  'Tis  Mrs.  Meyler," 
said  Sally,  as  she  caught  a  glance  of  her  figure.  "Ah,  no!"  she 
continued,  correcting  herself,  apparently  pleased  at  the  discovery, 
*'  'tis  only  poor  F'anny  in  a  suit  of  Mrs.  Meyler's  clothes." 

Boddher  Fanny,  as  the  title  given  to  her  by  common  consent  indi- 
cates, was  one  of  those  afflicted  creatures  who  can  hardly  be  said  to 
herd  with  their  kind.  She  knew  not  the  sweetness  of  that  perfect 
commuiiion  which  language  only  can  impart;  and,  despoiled  by  na- 
ture of  one  sense  and  one  organ,  she  lived  in  loneliness  and  poverty, 
but  not, — judging  from  appearances, — unhappily.  She  kept  herself 
and  cottage  clean  and  comfortable,  was  remarkably  industrious,  and 
though,  like  others  of  her  kindred  in  misfortune,  extremely  irritable 
and  suspicious,  the  evil  that  had  befallen  her  secured  her  every 
where  kindness  and  attention.  Necessity  had  supplied  her  with 
much  of  that  language  which  is  now  taught  in  laudable  institutions  ; 
and  there  were  {ew  things  she  coidd  not  express  by  conventional 
signs.  This  morning,  with  the  privilege  of  grief,  or  the  confidence 
which  urgent  sorrow  inspires,  she  made  her  way  straight  into  the 
parlour,  and  commenced  instantly  with  a  detail  of  her  misfortune  in 

*  Teaster,  a  sixpence  English. 
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that  manual  eloquence  which,  with  some  of  these  poor  creatures,  is  at 
once  forcible  and  expressive.  With  more  than  the  agility  of  a  mo- 
dern telegraph,  she  flung  her  arms  around,  and,  having  communicated 
the  particulars  of  the  tire,  she  relaxed  from  her  exertion,  laid  her 
head  upon  her  hand,  closed  her  eyes,  and  gave  other  indications  of 
sleep ;  then  started  up,  rushed  at  Miss  Lett,  seized  her  violently  in 
her  arms,  and  frightened  the  timid  girl ;  but  it  was  only  demonstrating 
the  action  of  her  deliverer.  Poor  Fanny  repented  of  not  knowing 
how  to  express  herself  less  oftensively,  and  seemed  sorry  for  the  mo- 
mentary agitation  she  had  caused  ;  and  Miss  Lett,  as  if  ashamed  of 
the  weakness  she  had  betrayed,  encouraged  Fanny  to  proceed,  by 
inquiring,  manually,  who  had  saved  her.  Ti?.'s  touched  a  tender 
string;  the  aiilicted  creature  seemed  to  burst  through  the  natural  pro- 
hibitions to  speech  ;  but  these  being  inflexible,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Bah  !"  with  great  force,  and  then  hastily  began  to  bless  herself. 
Sally  understood  her  meaning,  and  sighed,  "  God  bless  him;"  but 
Fanny,  as  if  comprehending  the  movement  of  her  lips,  fell  upon  her 
knees,  and  seemed  to  pour  out  her  soul  for  her  deliverer.  Miss  Lett 
burst  into  tears  ;  why,  was  not  then  exactly  known  ;  perhaps  she  did 
not  know  herself. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Mon  White  and  poor  Fanny  had  just  returned  to  the  kitchen,  when 
Captain  Meyler  entered.  The  smile  of  careless  vivacity  which  was 
wont  to  light  up  his  countenance,  had  given  place  to  a  look  bor- 
dering upon  seriousness,  and  he  appeared  rather  formal  in  his 
morning  salutation. 

**  Why,  captain,"  said  Joss,  as  he  adjusted  his  wig,  "you  look  as 
grave  as  a  parson  this  morning." 

"I  am  sorry  you  think  so,  Mr.  Lett,"  was  his  reply.  "  I'd  wish  to 
go  laughing  through  life,  but,  curse  upon  the  world  !  it  wont  let  me. 
But  yesterday,  I  was  as  cheerful  as  a  philosopher — the  philosophers 
were  jovial  fellows — but  to-day  I  am  as  thoughtful  as  a  fool,  and 
why  not,  since  I  am  going  once  more  to  begin  life." 

"  Goen  to  hauld  the  plough,"  said  Joss;  "well,  buy,  don't  be  dis- 
heartened at  that,  though  Ich  am  sadly  of  opinion  you'll  turn  but  a 
quere  furrow." 

"  You  are  right,  sir ;  I  would  turn  but  an  indifl'erent  furrow,  but  I 
am  only  going  to  turn  another  leaf.  The  world,  Miss  Lett,"  turning 
to  Sally,  who  stood  listening  to  him  in  an  attitude  of  fixedness  which 
might  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  either  surprise  or  gladness,  "  is  an 
oyster  which  I  once  more  must  open  with  my  good  sword."  "  Folly, 
captain,  folly,"  exclaimed  Joss,  sitting  down  to  a  plate  of  sturabout, 
which  always  gave  him  a  relish  for  his  tea  ;  "  this  trade  ov  war,  as 
my  father  often  sed,  is  an  unprofitable  and  ungudely  work;  an' 
troth  betwixt  ourselves,  Ich  am  thinkin'  you  might  do  jest  as  well 
to  have  nothing  to  say  to't.  There's  Bob,  hard  an'  fast  larnin'  the 
Tribo  *  as  busy  as  a  Nailor,  an'  naturally  enough  will  leave  you  tire 
baivn  to  do  what  you  like  wid.  Take  a  maun,f  man,  take  a  maun" 
"What  do  you  say,  Sally?  "inquired  Joss,  casting  an  inquisitive  glance 
upon  the  blushing  girl. 

*  Meaning  the  Introibo  ad  altare  tki,  the  beginning  of  the  mass.. 
t  A  wife. 
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"  That  your  advice  is  very  good,  sir." 

"  Troth  it  is  so,  Sally,  avourneen ;  an'  may  be  you  could  recom- 
mend the  captain  to  a  nice  little  housekeeper." 

"The  captain,  sir,""  she  replied,  adjusting  her  tea-cups  and  appro- 
priating one  significantly  for  her  guest,  "  is,  I  hope — believe,  already 
provided  for." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Joss,  "  so  much  the  better.  I  ony  thought — but 
never  mind — captain,  you'll  never  be  half  so  well  as  Ich  could  wish 
thee." 

"  You  were  always  kind,  my  old  friend,"  returned  the  captain, 
•'  and  be  assured  that  I  feel  grateful  for  your  advice,  though  I  have 
resolved  not  to  follow  it.  My  brother  has  a  right  to  the  bawn — I 
only  to  my  sv/ord;  nor  would  I  exchange  professions  for  a  king's 
ransom.  However,  my  good  friend,  the  honour  of  a  soldier,  like  a 
woman's  character,  must  be  preserved  pure  and  unsullied ;  and,  as 
mine  has  been  grossly  insulted  by  a  guest  of  yours,  you  will  excuse 
my  calling  to  require  a  gentlemanly  satisfaction  before  bidding  Nar- 
ristown,  which  has  recently  been  to  me  a  little  paradise — the  home  of 
my  Eve — a  final  adieu.  When  this  little  affair,"  he  continued, 
coolly  taking  up  the  cup  of  tea,  "  is  adjusted,  I  set  off  instantly  for 
Dublin." 

"  Why,  then,  captain  aroon,"  said  Joss,  suspending  the  up-raised 
spoon  mid-way  between  the  dish  and  his  mouth,  "  this  is  all  Greek 
to  me." 

•'  The  party  concerned  will  understand  me,"  said  the  captain. 

"  Faith  an'  maybe  so;  but,  if  you  mean  fightin',  I'llhav'  none  ov'l 
in  Narristow!!,  at  any  rate.  This  lirnpisi'  fellow  seems  to  me  an  odd 
kind  of  buy,  but,  troth,  Tchwudna  like  he  went  home  from  Joss  Lett's 
house  wid  his  head  in  his  tist,  any  how. 

*'  1  hope  nothing  has  occurred,  Captain  Meyler,"  said  Sally, 
somewhat  alarmed,  "  to  cause  you  any  uneasiness." 

"  Uneasiness  !  no,  no,  Sally;  'tis  nothing  but  an  every-day  affair. 
In  the  army  we  manage  things  somewhat  more  methodically  :  a  bro- 
ther officer  would  there  take  a  man's  honour  into  his  keeping,  convey 
his  message,  witness  his  will,  and  stand  by  him  to  the  last,  but  my 
goodly  brother  would  undertake  none  of  these  kind  offices  for  me;  so, 
in  the  absence  of  a  friend — for  they  are  devilish  scarce — I  am  obliged 
to  act  the  part  of  a  friend  towards  myself.  But,"  he  continued, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  "  I  see  my  opponent  coming  through  the 
bavv'n."  And  he  instantly  quitted  the  parlour.  Joss  and  his  lovely 
daughter  were  so  unaccustomed  to  scenes  of  this  nature,  that  the  very 
surprise  into  which  they  were  thrown  disabled  them  from  acting;  and, 
before  any  of  them  thought  of  moving,  Jachan  enlered  the  parlour,  un- 
accompanied by  Sil  Sparrow,  who,  as  well  as  Captain  Meyler,  had 
disappeared. 

"  Fade's  all  this?"  inquired  Joss,  but  his  son  seemed  by  no  means 
willing  to  satisfy  him.  "  Ich'Il  know,"  said  the  old  man,  resolutely 
starting  up,  seizing  his  staff,  and  quitting  the  parlour. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Jachan,"  said  Sally,  "  tell  me  what  does  all 
this  mean." 

"  Nothing  that  concerns  you,  sister;  it  is  the  affair  of  gentlemen ; 
women  know  nothing  about  it."  And  he  rather  rudely  quitted  the 
parlour. 
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His  manner  iiurt  the  tender  feelings  of  his  sister,  and,  as  she  saw 
him  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  cross  the  bawn  with  something  cau- 
tiously concealed  under  his  coat,  she  thought  he  was  about  to  fight  a 
duel ;  for,  though  such  an  occurrence  had  never  yet  taken  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunmore,  she  had  heard  enough  about  it  from 
Captain  Meyler,  to  understand  its  folly  and  apprehend  its  conse- 
quences. For  a  moment  she  remained  abstracted,  wishing  to  act, 
but  not  knowing  what  to  do  ;  iier  fears,  however,  for  an  only  brother — 
for,  at  the  moment,  she  totally  forgot  that  such  a  person  as  iSil  Sparrow 
existed — soon  brought  her  thoughts  into  manageable  order,  and,  cal- 
culating much  upon  her  own  immediate  interference,  she  threw  on  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  and  hurried  to  the  house  of  her  aunt,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  her  cousin  Rebecca. 

In  the  meantime,  the  combatants  had  proceeded  to  a  large  fiat 
field  on  the  bank  of  the  little  sea  below  Dunmore.  The  Burrow, 
raised  into  twenty  thousand  inequalities,  and  but  partially  covered 
with  unprofitable  herbage,  hid  the  waters  of  St.  George's  Channel 
from  their  view;  but  still  the  ocean  inlet,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  lit- 
tle sea,  derived  all  its  interest  and  all  its  beauty  from  its  having  but 
partial  connexion  with  the  waters  outside  the  sandy  barrier  that 
stretched  from  Ballyteige  to  CuUenstown.  The  place  and  the  scene, 
however,  were  without  novelty  for  Captain  Meyler,  and,  intent  on 
proceeding  instantly  to  business,  he  turned  to  Jachan  Lett,  who  stood 
with  a  pair  of  cavalry  pistols  in  his  hand,  and  inquired  if  he  wished  to 
make  any  observation  previous  to  measuring  the  ground:  Jachan  un- 
derstood but  little  of  the  etiquette  of  the  thing,  but,  finding  honour — 
for  such  he  felt  it — thrust  upon  him,  he  was  not  slow  to  assume  all  the 
gravity  and  importance  of  a  second.  He  looked  at  the  water  before 
him,  then  on  the  pistols,  and  answered  that  he  did  not  understand 
Captain  Meyler. 

"  Why,"  replied  the  hardy  duellist,  "  as  we  should  be  all  averse 
to  the  shedding  of  blood  (Sil  Sparrow  looked  pale),  I  am  willing  to 
listen  to  any  apology,  if  your  friend  choose  to  make  one." 

"  I  have  no  apology  to  make,"  said  Sil,  poising  himself  upon  the 
hale  leg;  "  in  opening  the  letter,  I  acted  only  as  a  loyal  man." 

"  As  a  scoundrel,  I  repeat,"  said  the  captain,  vehemently;  ♦'  so, 
Mr.  Lett,  mark  the  ground." 

The  ground  was,  therefore,  measured — the  pistols  loaded;  but 
Sil,  who  found  himself,  from  his  unwillingness  to  appear  a  coward  in 
the  eyes  of  his  cousin,  entrapped  in  an  affair  of  honour,  endeavoured 
to  save  his  credit  without  risking  his  life,  by  offering  objections, 
first  to  the  weapons,  and  then  to  the  want  of  another  second.  In  all 
these  he  was  opposed  by  Jachan,  who  wished,  like  most  seconds, 
dearly  for  the  duel,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  fail  to  procure  him  local 
fame  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Sil,  finding  it  impossible  to  avoid  much 
longer  coming  to  a  conclusion,  was  on  the  point  of  declining  the  ho- 
nour intended  him  altogether,  when  a  figure,  at  some  distance,  was 
seen  hastening  along  the  strand,  in  apparent  haste  towards  them. 
*'  It  is  Father  Kelly  !"  said  the  captain,  "  come,  let  us  be  quick,  and 
the  business  will  be  decided  before  he  comes  up  to  interrupt  us." 

At  the  word   '*  interruption,"  all  Sil's  courage,  which  bad  been 
oozing  out  at  his  fingers'  ends,  returned,  and  he  appeared  eager  to 
decide  the  quarrel ;  but  still  found  means  to  protract  the  moment  by 
VOL.  I.  3   c 
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comnninicating-  his  wishes  to  Jachaii,  in  the  event  of  an  accident. 
He  haci,  however,  twice  to  repeat  his  instructions  respecting  his 
mother,  and  the  disposal  of  his  body,  before  Father  Kelly  had  ap- 
proached :  but,  just  as  the  priest  was  on  the  point  of  entering  the 
iieid,  within  two  or  three  perches  of  where  they  stood,  he  snatched 
the  pistol  boldly  out  of  his  friend's  hand,  and  hopped,  like  a  niagjiie, 
to  tlie  appointed  stand.     "  Now,  Sir,"  he  cried,  "  I  am  ready." 

"  Thank  heaven,  not  in  time  !"  exclaimed  Father  Kelly,  placing 
himself  between  the  combatants. 

"  Quit  that  place,  instantly,  you  Popish  imposter,"  said  Sil,  hlus- 
teringly,  "  or  I'll  drive  the  contents  of  this  pistol  through  your  body ; 
I  must  chastise  that  insolent  fello-.r,  who  dared  to  call  me  a  scoun- 
drel.    A  Sparrow  of  Enniscorthy  could  never  submit  to  this." 

"  I  congratulate  you.  Sir,"  said  Captain  Meyler,  civilly,  "  on  this 
convenient  manifestation  of  courage  ;  but  if  it  be  not  assumed,  like 
your  loyalty,  to  secure  a  present  purpose,  you  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaving  it  at  another  place,  before  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
four  hours ;  for  I  have  now  a  double  cause  of  quarrel:  before,  I 
thought  you  a  scoundrel ;  I  must  now  brand  you  as  a  liar  :  for  know. 
Sir,  that  this  hol3'^  man  is  not  an  imposter,  although  a  Popish  priest." 

*'  Children,"  said  the  good  father,  "  why  seek  to  precipitate  each 
other  prematurely  into  the  abyss  of  destruction  ?  For  shame  !  you 
ought  to  recognise  a  brother  in  the  person  of  an  enemy,  and  love 
each  other  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  shed  his  blood  to  redeem  us 
all,  I  forgive  this  strange  gentleman  from  my  heart  for  what  he  has 
said  to  me;  and  now,  my  son,  Henry  Meyler,  let  me  beseech  of  you 
to  follow  my  example.  Do  shake  hands,  like  Christians,  and  forgive 
each  other." 

"  Forgive,  indeed  !"  said  Sil,  "  a  likely  story.  No,  never.  Take 
your  ground,  Captain  Meyler," 

"  Quite  a  Sir  Lucius  in  a  minute,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  but  you 
must  excuse  mo,  for  here  comes  the  whole  village,  and,  as  I  live,  the 
two  Miss  Lett's,  with  my  brother,  to  dignify  our  quarrel,  though  we 
have  not  drawn  a  trigger." 

CHAPTER  VII, 

Sai.ly  and  her  fair  cousin,  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  place 
of  meeting,  had  to  inquire  of  so  many  people,  that  in  a  short  time  the 
whole  population  of  Dunmore  were  acquainted  with  the  cause  of 
their  anxiety,  and  accordingly  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  com- 
batants had  proceeded  to  the  sea-shore.  Thither  men,  women,  and 
children  hurried  with  impatient  curiosity;  and  Robert  Meyler,  having 
been  informed  by  Munster  Paddy  of  the  cause,  proceeded  hastily 
after  them.  In  a  ii^w  minutes  he  came  up  with  the  Miss  Letts,  and 
offered  each  an  arm :  the  assistance  was  at  the  moment  highly  desi- 
rable, for  Sally,  from  excessive  anxiety,  was  hardly  able  to  proceed, 
unsupported,  further.  Her  cousin,  however,  betrayed  no  symptom 
of  fatigue  ;  the  excitation  appeared  to  have  added  to  her  spirits,  al- 
ways buoyant,  and  to  have  imparted  new  energy  to  a  frame  as  elastic 
and  active  as  it  was  feminine  and  delicate.  "  I  hope,"  said  she, 
with  ecstasy,  **  that  we  shall  be  in  time  for  the  duel.  Oh  !  I  long  to 
see  one  with  my  own  eyes." 

"  How  can  you  talk  thus,  Rebecca  ?"  said  her  tin.id  cousin ; 
"  perhaps  one  of  them  is  killed  by  this  time." 
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**  Oh  !  I  hope  not  before  we  come  up.  I  wonder  how  does  the 
captain  look  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand." 

"  Have  done,  Rebecca,  or  you'll  frighten  me  to  death;  and  you 
know  you  don't  mean  what  you  say." 

"  Indeed,  but  I  do,  though,  Sally;  for  I  am  sure  Captain  Meyler 
would  look  very  well  lighting  a  duel." 

"  Ay,  but  if  he  were  shot  ?" 

"  Why  aye,  1  should  not  like  that.'' 

"  Nor  Sally  either,  I  would  think,"  said  Robert. 

Miss  Lett  blushed,  and  replied,  "  Certainly  not;  no  more  than 
those  who  have  a  greater  interest  in  his  fate." 

"  True,"  returned  Robert;  "  though  I  question  if  a  brother  could 
feel  more  on  such  an  occasion  than  a  fond  partial  mistress." 

"  Who  is  she  ?"  inquired  Sally. 

"  Probably  you  could  answer  the  question  better  than  either  of 
us,"  said  Robert.  "  But  see,"  he  continued,  "  all  our  fears  were  un- 
necessary. The  duel  has  been  undoubtedly  prevented  by  Father 
Kelly  ;"  and  he  pointed  out  the  hostile  party  with  the  priest  in  the 
midst  of  them. 

"  Oh  !  what  a  pity,"  said  Rebecca,  as  if  disappoitited  at  a  result 
which  gave  pleasure  to  her  friends :  but  the  exclamation  proceeded 
from  iier  love  of  excitation,  ajid  not  from  a  want  of  feeling  ;  for, 
though  naturally  a  coquette,  she  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  those  sym- 
pathies v.'hich  give  interest,  and  grace,  and  charms,  to  the  female  mincL 

Before  they  could  reach  the  scene  of  mortal  combat,  Captain  Mey- 
ler had  put  his  arm  v/ithin  that  of  the  priest,  and,  crossing  a  dike, 
walked  in  an  opposite  direction  along  the  strand,  apparently  towards 
the  little  chapel  of  Clamatis  Well.  His  adversary  and  Jachan  Lett 
advanced  to  meet  their  friends  :  Sil  looked  as  if  flushed  witli  victory, 
and  made  his  bow  to  the  ladies  with  great  confidence,  while  Sally 
affectionately  seized  her  brother's  arm,  and  feelingly  inquired  if  any 
thing  had  happened  to  him." 

"  Nonsense!  girl,*'  replied  Jachan  ;  "  I  ran  no  danger," 

"Nor  anyone  else,"  interrupted  Rebecca;  "  pretty  fellows,  to 
give  us  this  walk  for  nothing  !" 

"  'Twas  the  fault  of  the  priest,"  said  Sil ;  "  but  at  another  time 
you  may  witness  the  spoit  you  have  lost." 

"  High-ho  !"  said  Rebecca,  "  then  \vc  had  better  march  home 
again." 

'•  Will  you  honour  me  ?"  inquired  Sil,  holding  out  his  arm. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  she,  "  I  am  provided  with  a  cavalier; 
here,  Mr.  Meyler,  give  me.  your  arm." 

This  refusal  visibly  filled  Sil  with  chagrin,  and  he  was  not  dis- 
pleased to  find  that  it  had  a  very  marked  effect  upon  Jachan.  Sally, 
too,  refused  to  avail  herself  of  his  gallantry,  and  walked  home  lean- 
ing on  her  brother.  When  they  reached  INarristown,  they  found  tlie 
old  man  had  only  just  returned  from  a  fruitless  pursuit  of  the  com- 
batants;  and,  in  tiie  falness  of  disappointment,  he  vented  his  anger 
on  Jachan.  "  Gude  loourd  deliver  ous,  ent  we  come  to  a  fine  pass, 
that  a  brat  of  a  buy  means  to  rule  ous  all,  bekase  he  spent  a  month 
or  six  weeks  in  Enniscorthy.  Troth,  Mr.  Sparrow,  Ich  dunna  fade 
you  did  there  wid  the  juckoon,  for  you''ve  made  another  man  ov'im, 
an'  for  the  worse  too." 

"  They  taught  me  the  duty  of  a  loyal  man,  sir,'"  said  Jachan. 
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"Jachan,"  said  Sally,  interposing  her  good  offices,"  has  not  been 
so  much  to  blame."''' 

"  Blame!"  repeated  the  old  man,  knocking  his  staff  with  great 
force  perpendicularly  on  the  sanded  floor  of  the  parlour.  "  Blame  ! 
wasn't  he  to  blame  last  night,  at  the  Widow  Meyler's — for  Ich've 
hard  all  about  it — when  nothin'  would  sarve  'im  but  to  make  presnor 
of  an  ould  schoolfellow.     Oh!  Jachan,  Jachan  !" 

"  He  acted  under  a  false  impression,"  said  Robert,  "  and  I  shall 
think  nothing  more  of  it." 

"  There  now,  father,"  said  Sally,  "  Mr.  Meyler  has  explained  the 
circumstance;  won't  you  be  satisfied  ?" 

"Well,  perhaps  Ich  might,  you  little  hussey:  you  always  plade 
like  a  counsellor  for  "im,  and  somehow  or  other  brings  him  off  clear. 
But  is  dinner  ready,  for  these  buys  must  be  hungry,  as  they  got  no 
breakfast?" 

This  inquiry  clearly  indicated  that  Joss  was  about  to  return  to  his 
usual  equanimity  of  temper,  and  Sally,  rejoiced  at  the  change,  set 
about  making  the  necessary  arrangements.  The  table  was  soon  laid, 
and  almost  as  soon  covered  with  substantia!  fare  ;  but,  Just  as  they 
were  about  sitting  down,  a  face  darkened  the  front  of  the  parlour 
window.  It  was  that  of  Munster  Paddy;  but  changed  from  its 
usual  appearance  of  vacant  thoughtlessness,  to  a  look  of  terrible  ap- 
prehension. 

"  Masther  Robert !  musha — Masther  Robert !"  he  said,  in  what 
might  be  called  a  loud  whisper,  "  why  don't  you  come? 

"  Fade's  the  matther,  you  Munster  fool?"  cried  Joss,  not  at  all 
pleased  at  the  untimely  interruption.  "  Matther !"  repeated  Paddy, 
"  tare-an-ounse,  ent  every  thing  the  matther !  There's  the  whole 
array  above  at  the  bawn,  me  mistress  in  a  dead  faint,  and  the  cap- 
tain, God  save  'im  from  the  hands  ov  his  enemies,  taken." 

"  Good  God !"  exclaimed  Robert,  starting  up,  "  what  does  this 
mean?" 

"  Faith,"  said  Joss,  "  the  puck  is  in  the  times;"  and  then, raising 
the  window,  learned  from  Paddy,  in  detail,  the  circumstances  which 
he  had  so  abruptly  communicated.  Sil  Sparrow  remained  unmoved 
by  the  intelligence.  With  such  occurrences  he  appeared  quite  fa- 
miliar; but  Rebecca,  it  was  observed,  notwithstanding  her  habitual 
levity — or  what  we  shall  call  such  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate 
word— sank  at  once  into  anxious  thoughtfulness. 

*'  What  can  have  occasioned  the  captain's  arrest  ?"  she  eagerly 
inquired,  or  perhaps  only  spoke  aloud  the  mental  question  she  was 
putting  to  herself.     Sil,  however,  replied, — 

"  Treason,  to  be  sure  ;  whal  else?" 

"  I  asked  not  your  opinion.  Sir,"  said  the  lovely  girl,  with  a  look 
of  proud  contempt. 

"  It  will  amount  to  nothing,"  said  Robert,  turning  from  the  win- 
dow, and  taking  up  his  hat.  "  Ladies,  you  will  excuse  my  abrupt 
departure." 

"  Ich'U  go  along  wid  you,  buy,"  said  Joss,  snatching  up  his  hat 
and  staff;  "  'tis  hard  if  all  Narristown  wont  bail  my  young  friend. 
Oh  !  Jachan  !  Jachan  !"  he  exclaimed,  shaking  his  hand  at  his  son 
as  he  quitted  the  parlour,  "  this  is  all  owin'  to  you  and  your  loyalty." 

"  Are  there  many  sogers,  Paddy,"  asked  Joss,  as  they  proceeded 
towards  Boolabawn,  trsually  called  the  Bawn,  for  shortness. 
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"  Eh,  then,  not  above  two  dozen,  an'  they  ent  sogers  nether,  but 
yeomen  cavalry,  as  they  call  themselves."  "  God  be  wid  ould  times," 
he  continued,  as  if  apostrophising  something,  "  it  ent  in  my  country 
we  are,  or  the  divil  a  one  ov  'em  would  lay  a  finger  on  the  captain'3 
body." 

"  Why,  fade  do  you  mean,  Paddy?"  asked  Joss. 

*•  Och,  nothin',  ony  a  few  boys  might  have  fine  sport,  barren  you 
and  Masther  Robert  were  unwillin'." 

"Doin'what?" 

"  ^Yhy  just  larnin'  manners  to  the  yeomen,  an'raakin'  'em  remem- 
ber not  to  be  takin'  civil  honest  people  an'  rammen  'em  into  their 
gaols,  for  nothin'  at  all." 

"That  is,  Paddy,  you'd  resk  the  captain." 

"  Troth,  you  has  jest  sed  it." 

Joss  laughed  heartily  at  Paddy's  proposal,  but  assured  him  that 
there  were  other  and  better  means  of  preventing  the  captain  from  taking 
up  his  abode  in  a  goal. 

*'  Ich  have,"  he  continued,  **  a  few  hundred,  and  Narristown  and 
all  that's  on  it  to  boot,  an'  I'll  pledge  it  all,  or  free  the  captain. 
Troth,  Ich  loves  'im  like  my  own  child,  an'  would  go  as  far  to  sarve 
•im." 

THE  GENIUS  OF  KILLARNEY. 

The  sunset  of  summer  has  tinctured  the  lake 
With  its  shadings  of  purple  and  glories  of  blue : 

And  tlie  vapours  of  evening  in  crimson  awake, 
To  smile  on  the  sparkles  of  orient  dew. 

Oh !  the  glow  of  this  scene ! — it  is  balmy  and  fair, — 
'Tis  the  softness  that  sleeps  in  a  young  lover's  eye ; 

And  the  clouds  that  ai-e  mantling  the  violet  air, 
Show  such  paintings  as  colour  the  sunniest  sky. 

Not  a  breath  on  the  sea, — ^not  a  breeze  on  the  wave. 
Save  the  zephyr  that  comes  from  the  garden  of  bliss : 

While  the  purest  of  pleasures  which  mortals  may  crave. 
Is  embalmed  in  an  eve  so  enchanting  as  this ! 

Oh !  those  dark  forest  mountains !  so  splendid  and  wild. 
Where  the  roebuck  is  treading  with  haughtiest  foot ; — 

Where  the  musk  of  the  mom  is  luxuriantly  wild. 
And  the  language  of  discord  for  ever  is  mute. 

Oh !  those  mountains !  where  oft  I  have  buoyantly  trod. 
Like  a  keel  when  it  bounds  o'er  its  watery  wayj — 

It  is  sunshine  and  glory  that  varies  each  sod. 
As  it  basks  'neath  the  dolphin-like*  exit  of  day. 

O'er  that  Eden  of  waters,  I  silently  cast 
An  eye-glance,  which  sorrow  had  blightingly  seared ; 

And  a  vision  of  magic,  enthroned  on  the  blast. 
Its  head  of  illusion  delightfully  reared .' — 

"  Land  of  my  soul !"  thus  spoke  the  maid, 
In  garb  of  fairy  web  arrayed ; 

*  The  dolphin,  I  thmk,  is  said  to  assume,  at  its  death,  a  splendid  variety  of 
colour^ 
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"  Land  of  the  brave,  the  great,  the  best. 
Where  th'  eagle  builds  its  airy  nest  :— 
Where  the  bird  of  genius  sings, 
Floating  on  its  gentle  wings : — 
Where  the  child  of  song  can  tell 
All  the  notes  of  poesy's  shell  :— 

\  Land  of  the  free !  thou  wast but  now 

Oppression  hinges  on  thy  brow, 

And  chains  and  shackles  bend  thee  low.' 

The  '  night  of  ages'  hurries  on, — 

Its  mystic  goal  is  nearly  won! 

The  deeds  that  marked  its  awful  tide,— 

That  crushed  and  smote  your  warriors'  pride,— - 

That  wove  for  thee  a  woof  of  blood, 

And  stained  the  ground  where  warriors  stood, 

With  torrents  of  its  ceaseless  blood! 

Onward !  onward  they  flow ! 
Raise  high  the  crest!— -Unsheaih  the  sword! — 
Let  FREEDOM  be  the  batde-word ! 
With  waving  plume  and  couched  lance. 
And  serried  line,  advance !  advance ! 

Against  your  doomed  foe ! 

A  brighter  sun  is  on  the  hill,--- 

A  purer  stream  is  in  the  rill  5— 

Let  hope  and  union  flame  the  breast, 

And  Fortune's  care  shall  do  the  rest ; 

Your  fathers'  pains,  your  children's  groans, — 

Their  youthful  wants,  thch'  whitening  bones. 

Still  call  for  mighty  deeds ! 
But  no !— Let  England  vote  thee  free  !— 
Let  these,  and  all,  forgotten  be ! 
Let  justice  take  her  wonted  stand, 
And  glory  revel  o'er  the  land, 

While  slavery's  champion  bleeds! 

I  see !  I  see !  in  distance  rising, 

Joy  and  triumph  come ; 
And  every  future  act  devising. 

Meet  they  here  a  home !" 

'Twas  the  genius  of  Tomies,*  the  nymph  of  the  woods. 

That  road  on  the  foam  as  it  curled  beneath ; 
It  was  she  who  harmoniously  swept  o'er  the  floods, 

And  the  voice  of  the  winds  was  the  song  of  her  breath. 

KiLLARNEY  uprose  from  its  pearly  bed, 

And  the  queen  of  its  beauties  was  treading  the  brine ; 

A  wreath  of  ashbutus  f  encircled  her  head. 

And  her  pathway  was  strewed  with  the  sun's  latest  shine. 

Like  the  tones  of  a  fairy  when  hymning  to  air, 

She  sung  of  the  woes  of  those  destitute  isles ; 
And,  sinking  to  rest,  she  left  Echo  to  share 

The  notes  she  had  shrined  in  a  heaven  of  smiles ! 
Osc—t.  D.  S.  L. 

■*  One  of  a  magnificent  range  of  mountains,  that  rise  in  Alpine  grandeur  over 
the  bosom  of  Lough  Lane, 

t  Grows  to  extraordinary  luxuriance  in  the  islands  of  the  Killarney  Lake. 
The  rhythm  obliges  us  to  give  it  the  vulgar  accentuation. 
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THE  BARTHOLOMEW  CONTROVERSY.* 

In  our  number  for  January,  we  gave  a  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Lin- 
gard's  excellent  vindication  of  himself  as  a  man  and  historian,  against 
the  coarse  and  invidious  attack  of  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review ; 
but,  as  much  has  since  appeared  relative  to  the  subject — as  Dr.  Allen 
has  written  "  A  Reply,"  and  Dr.  Lingard  a  "  Postscript,"  we  are 
necessarily  obliged  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  controversy. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  depreciate  the  literary  chivalry  of  Dr. 
Allen,  who  acknowledges  himself,  in  the  pam|>hlet  before  us,  the  au- 
thor of  the  offensive  and  disingenuous  articles  in  '*  Blue  and  Yellow  ;" 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  confess,  that  he  does  not  appear 
altogether  forgetful  of  the  consideration,  that  it  is  more  honourable  to 
be  defeated  by  some  men,  than  to  triumph  over  others.  A  noble 
foe  gives  an  adscititious  greatness  to  his  opponent.  The  avowal, 
however,  added  nothing  to  public  information ;  our  esteemed  friend, 
Rory  O'Rourke,  EsQUiRE,  had  communicated  the  fact  to  the  world, 
in  our  number  for  February. 

"  The  falsehoods  and  forgeries,"  says  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  "  raised  by 
parties,  are  overwhelming  !  It  startles  a  philosopher,  in  the  calm  of 
his  study,  when  he  discovers  hov/  writers,  who,  we  may  presume,  are 
searchers  after  truth,  should,  in  fact,  turn  out  to  be  searchers  after  the 
grossest  fictions.  This  alters  the  habits  of  the  literary  man ;  it  is  an 
unnatural  depravity  of  his  pursuits — and  it  proves  that  the  personal  is 
too  apt  to  predominate  over  the  literary  character."  Without  making 
any  invidious  application  of  this  very  just  observation,  we  must  say, 
that  Dr.  Allen  is  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  appears  to  flatter  him^ 
self  in  being  a  greater  admirer  of  truth  than  he  really  is — a  more  libe- 
ral-minded man  than  we  are  compelled  to  pronounce  him.  If  not  a 
Scotchman,  he  has  all  the  native  coldness  of  one — he  is  fonder  of 
hypothesis  than  fact;  and  a  credulity  most  extraordinary,  where  his 
prejudices  are  concerned.  Of  his  private  character  we  know  nothing, 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should — we  suppose  him  as  amiable  as  he 
describes  himself,  and  we  believe  that  he  is  the  advocate  of  religious 
toleration  and  civil  liberty.  But,  granting  all  this,  he  furnishes,  in  his 
own  person,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  prejudice  over 
Protestant  minds.  His  extensive  reading,  and  long  habits  of  think- 
ing, have  not  been  able  to  emancipate  him  from  those  narrow  views 
with  which  Englishmen  regard  Catholicity  and  its  professors :  like 
most  Protestants,  he  thinks  Catholics  are  naturally  illiberal  and  Je- 
suitical ;  and  foolishly  imagines  that  they  refuse,  from  sinister  mo- 
tives, to  reprobate  acts  of  intolerance  and  cruelty.  When  perpetrated 
by  Catholics !  Possessed  v/ith  this  idea,  he  overlooks  facts  and 
probabilities,  and  has  actually  charged  Dr.  Lingard  with  the  crime  of 
suppression  and  perversion,  from  sectarian  bias,  where  there  could 
not  possibly  be  any  religious  motive  whatever._  Of  the  two  opinions, 
the  one  adopted  by  the  reverend  historian  is  that  most  unfavourable  to 
the  Catholic  people  of  France.  This  is  putting  the  most  favourable 
interpretation  upon  Dr.  Allen's  accusation  ;  for  it  has  been  elsewhere 

*  Reply  to  Dr.  Lingard's  Vindication,  in  a  Letter  to  Francis  Jeffray,  Esq.  from 
John  Allen.     London:  Ridgway.     1827. 

Postscript  to  Dr. Lingard's  Vindication.     London:  Mawraan.     1827. 
Postscript  to  Dr.  Allen's  Reply.     London :  Ridgway.     1827. 
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hinted  that,  in  his  animadversions  on  Dr.  Lingard's  History,  he  was 
influenced  by  private  pique  and  personal  dislike.  "  Dr.  Lingard," 
he  says,  '*  seems  to  imagine,  that  in  writing  my  criticism  on  his  book, 
prejudice  guided  my  pen,  and  that  I  was  influenced  by  private  anti- 
pathies and  resentments  against  him.* 

"  To  this  accusation  I  reply,  that  I  am  personally  unacquainted  with 
Di-.  Lingard  ;  that  my  first  knowledge  of  his  existence  was  derived 
from  his  excellent  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Dr.  Huntingford, 
which  I  was  at  pains  to  disseminate ;  that  the  accounts  I  afterwards 
heard  of  him  from  many  respectable  individuals  of  his  own  persua- 
sion, were  calculated  to  give  me  a  favourable  impression  of  his  cha- 
racter; and  that,  till  I  was  led  to  a  minute  examination  of  his  His- 
tory of  England,  I  had  recommended  it  to  all  persons  with  whom  my 
opinion  was  likely  to  have  weight,  as  a  work  of  talent  and  research, 
and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  library. 

"  But,  desirous  as  I  am  to  repel  the  insinuation  of  personal  malice, 
I  am  more  anxious  still  to  have  it  understood,  that  I  have  not  been 
influenced  in  my  judgment  of  Dr.  Lingard's  book  by  any  prejudice 
against  him  as  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  or  by  any  desire  to  counte- 
nance or  strengthen  the  prepossessions  entertained  by  many  against 
what  is  called  Catholic  emancipation.  1  might  have  had  reasons  for 
disliking  the  man  ;  but  1  could  have  none,  which  I  should  not  blush 
to  own,  for  disliking  him  on  account  of  his  religion." 

And,  after  expressing  his  opinions  on  the  merits  of  the  Catholic 
question,  to  which  he  is  favourable,  he  continues — "  A  desire  to  serve 
Dr.  Lingard,  and  to  repel  what  1  then  thought  an  injustice  done  to 
him,  first  prompted  me  to  become  the  reviewer  of  his  works.  J  had 
read  with  pleasure  and  instruction  his  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church — a  book  at  that  time  little  known  beyond  the  narrow  circle 
of  theological  controversy:  and,  from  the  variety  of  talent  and  extent 
of  knowledge  it  displayed,  I  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  its  author. 
While  full  of  admiration  for  the  man,  I  met  with  a  criticism  on  his 
book,  dictated,  as  it  then  appeared  to  me,  by  a  spirit  of  sectarian 
bigotry,  charging  him  with  insidious  designs,  accusing  him  of  craft 
and  misrepresentation,  and  insinuating  that,  though  a  priest,  he  was 
not  a  Christian.  Indignant  at  these  charges,  which  I  thought  uncan- 
did  and  unfair,  and  desirous  of  extending  the  circulation  of  his  book, 
by  making  its  merits,  and,  I  may  add,  its  existence,  more  generally 
known,  I  resolved  to  draw  up  an  account  of  it  for  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  But,  in  preparing  my  article  for  the  press,  though  strongly 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  Dr.  Lingard,  I  was  struck  with  various 
instances  of  what  seemed  to  me  disingenuous  partiality,  in  his  account 
of  the  saints  and  confessors  of  his  church ;  and  could  not  disguise 
from  myself,  that  he  had  sometimes  stooped  to  artifices  beneath  a 
candid  historian,  to  exalt  the  merits,  or  throw  a  veil  over  the  defects, 
of  those  holy  personages.  His  vituperative  language  and  petulant 
remarks  on  some  modern  historians,  led  me  to  look  into  the  history  of 
St.  Dunstan,  and  more  particularly  to  examine  the  tragical  tale  of 
Edwy  andElgiva.  I  detected,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  some  mistakes 
or  mistatements  in  Dr.  Lingard's  account  of  these  transactions,  and 
endeavoured  to  correct  them  ;  but,  not  having  thoroughly  investigated 

*  Vindication,  p.  8. 
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the  story,  I  left  it  in  a  stats  satisfactory  neither  to  myself  nor  to  ray 
readers.  Dr.  Lingard  replied  to  some  parts  of  my  criticism,  in  a 
note  ansiexed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  England.  That 
reply  led  me  to  reconsider  the  question,  and  examine,  v/ith  greater 
minuteness,  tiie  original  authorities,  I  soon  discovered,  or  at  least 
convinced  myself,  that  we  were  both  in  the  wrong.  The  materials  I 
had  collected  I  put  together;  but  as  the  subject  was  of  liltle  interest, 
and  of  still  less  intrinsic  importance,  I  threw  my  essay  aside,  and, 
most  probably,  should  never  have  looked  at  it  again,  if  I  had  not  been 
a  second  time  seduced  into  a  review  of  one  of  Dr.  Lingard's  pub- 
lications." 

The  object  of  seduction  was  an  article  transmitted  to  the  editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  animadverting  on  Dr.  Lingard's  history  ;  and, 
on  being  turned  over  to  Dr.  Allen,  occasioned  the  first  review  of  the 
History  of  England  in  the  northern  "  Blue  and  Yellow."  "  I  was 
determined/'  says  the  doctor,  **  to  do  justice  to  his  merits,  without 
concealing  his  defects.  His  condition,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in 
England,  strengthened  every  bias  I  still  entertained  in  his  favour. — 
The  hard  and  unprofitable  duties  of  that  station  must  be  embittered 
by  recollections  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell ;  and  when  one 
in  so  forlorn  a  state,  languishing  in  obscurity  and  dependence,  where 
his  predecessors  flourished  in  opulence  and  splendour,  has  strength  of 
mind  to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  literary  pursuits,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  force  of  character  that  raises  him  above  the  frowns 
of  fortune." 

The  critic,  however,  acknowledges  his  fallibility.  "  On  a  calm  re- 
view of  what  1  have  written,"  he  says,  "  I  must  confess  they  seem 
to  have  directed  my  pen  in  the  general  and  too  flattering  picture  I 
have  drawn  of  his  (Lingard's)  works."  If  true,  the  fact  did  him  no 
discredit;  does  its  publication  now  relieve  him  from  the  imputation  of 
being  now  under  the  influence  of  irritated  feelings?  But  the  truth 
is,  i-he  statement  is  gratuitous,  and  will  pass  for  as  much  as  it  is 
worth  ;  a  reference  to  the  review  will  show,  that  it  was  of  a  character 
very  similar  to  the  subsequent  one,  which  Dr.  Allen  admits  was 
written  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  towards  his  author.  In  general,  he  likes 
tragic  incidents  in  history,*  and  v/as,  perhaps,  displeased  with  Dr. 
Lingard's  account  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  for  having 
curtailed  it  of  its  wonted  proportions  of  blood  and  horror;  he  resolved 
that  it  should  continue  the  bugbear  of  all  the  old  women  in  England, 
who,  "  with  spectacles  on  nose,"  now  endeavour,  occasionally,  to 
resuscitate  the  horror  of  Popery,  inspired  by  the  goodly  volume  of  that 
veracious  martyrologist,  John  Fox. 

Though  written  with  such  kind  intentions.  Dr.  Allen,  with  the 
modesty  of  a  man  who  continually  calls  for  proofs,  assures  us,  that 
the  reverend  historian  was  extremely  angry  with  his  reviewer.  *'  Some 
months,"  he  says,  "  after  the  first  explosion  of  Dr.  Lingard's  wrath, 
I  received,  at  Paris,  a  printed  letter,  in  a  newspaper,  signed  Investi- 
gator, abusing  my  unfortunate  review  in  the  coarsest  terms;  pointing 

*  "  I  was  content,"  he  says,  "  with  slightly  lamenting  the  want  of  dramatic 
interest  in  the  history,  &c.  This  gives  us  a  good  notion  of  Dr.  Allen's  idea  of 
an  historian's  qualification.  Doubtless,  the  doctor  is  a  great  admirer  of  Shak- 
speare's  historical  plays. 
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me  out,  almost  by  name,  as  the  author  of  it ;  and  calling  on  me  to  have 
the  candour  to  acknowledge  a  si/p^joscrf  error  I  had  committed.  From 
many  circumstances,  1  had  reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Lingard  was  the 
author  of  that  epistle;  antl,  though  I  could  hardly  reconcile  with  this  sup- 
position the  praise  bestowed  in  it  on  his  own  book,  or  the  contempt  ex- 
pressed in  it  for  Anglo-Saxon  history,  tlie  presumptive  evidence  was 
so  strong,  that  I  had  little  doubt  of  the  fact.  Dr.  Lingard  has  since 
declared,  '  that  he  was  not  privy  either  to  the  writing  or  to  the  pub- 
lication of  that  letter.'  I  give  entire  credit  to  his  assertion.  Nettled 
at  the  manner  I  had  been  treated,  and  recollecting  to  have  heard 
from  one  of  the  first  literary  characters  in  England,  that  Dr.  Lingard's 
account  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  was  partial  and  prejudiced,  I  put  that 
part  of  his  book  into  the  hands  of  a  French  gentleman,  distinguished 
for  his  intimate  and  critical  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  his 
country.  On  casting  his  eye  over  it,  he  exclaimed  at  once,  that  the 
whole  was  taken  from  Caveyrac;  and,  as  a  proof  that  the  author  had 
borrowed  from  Caveyrac  without  even  knowing  the  works  to  which 
the  Abbe  had  referred  his  readers,  he  pointed  out  tome  the  ridiculous 
blunder  into  which  Dr.  Lingard  had  fallen,  of  classing  among  Hugo- 
not  writers,  the  President  de  Thou,  an  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  an  ex- 
jesuit,  noted  in  France  for  the  fury  and  virulence  of  his  orthodoxy. 
Having  nothing  bettor  to  do  at  Paris,  I  resolved  to  make  some 
inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  ;  and,  with  the  ad- 
vantage which  a  stranger  possesses  in  that  capital,  of  consulting  public 
libraries  with  every  facility  which  the  most  liberal  institutions,  adminis- 
tered in  the  most  kind  and  most  courteous  manner,  can  aftord,  1  col- 
lected a  body  of  materials  on  that  subject,  and  on  some  other  points 
of  French  history,  of  which  my  second  review  of  Dr.  Lingard's  work 
was  the  result." 

In  this  review,  he  boldly  asserts,  that  "  no  fact  is  to  be  credited 
without  examination,  no  impression  to  be  received  without  doubt,  on  the 
inere  authority  of  Dr.  Linyard's  statements." 

Yet  the  modest  and  candid  reviewer,  who  calls  upon  the  public  to 
believe  this,  confines  himself  to  a  single  note,  and  that  note  on  a  sub- 
ject unconnected  with  the  purpose  of  the  work  before  him.  To  prove 
the  whole  work  erroneous,  he  pounces  upon  a  page  or  two  in 
the  appendix.  Were  the  contents  of  that  page  incorrect?  Lias 
Dr.  Allen  succeeded  in  proving  the  historian  unworthy  of  credit? 
This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the  controversy — the  Batholomew 
affair. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  August,  1572,  the  royal  forces  of 
Charles  the  Ninth,  in  conjunction  with  the  Catholic  mob,  massacred, 
in  cold  blood,  all  the  Protestants,  or  rather  Calvinists,  they  could  find 
in  Paris.  The  work  of  destruction  continued  for  several  days;  and 
the  bloody  tragedy  was  repeated,  with  every  circumstance  of  horror, 
in  several  towns  throughout  the  provinces.  This  event  filled  Europe 
with  amazement;  and,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  it  has  been 
debated  whether  the  foul  deed  was  the  result  of  sudden  impulse,  or 
preconcerted  plot:  Dr.  Lingard  maintains  the  former;  Dr.  Allen  the 
latter. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that,  whatever  were  the  merits  of  the 
Heformation,  its  early  progress  was  marked  by  bloodshed  and  civil 
war :  sometimes  the  Protestants  were  the  oppressed,  and  sometimes 
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the  oppressors,  accordingly  as  they  were  feeble  or  powerful.     Among 
other  nations,   the  Reformation  led  to  civil  commotions   in    France  : 
perhaps,  attirst,  their  conduct  was  not  unjustifiable  ;  but,  subsequently, 
they  resorted  to  measures  which  no  govermnent  could  tolerate.     But, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  tliat  the  ambition  of  rival  princes 
played  off  the  professors  of  the  old  and  the  new  religion  against  each 
other,  as  it  suited  their  vile  and  selfish  purposes.     In  15G5,  Charles, 
then  a  very  young  man,  with  the  queen-mother,  met  Isabella,  the  queen 
of  Spain,  accompanied  by  the  Dukeof  Alva,  atBayonne.    The  Hugue- 
nots took  alarm — concluded  that  this  was  not  a  mere  family  meeting 
— and  that  a  league  had  been  entered  into  between  France  and  Spain 
for  the  extermination  of  the  Huguenots.     Accordingly,  they  resolved 
to  strike  the  first  blow  :  "  the  Huguenots,"  says  Hume,  "  though  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  kingdom,  formed  a  kind  of  separate  empire ; 
and,  being  closely  united,  as  well  by  their  religious  zeal,   as   by   the 
dangers  to  which  they  were  perpetually  exposed,  they  obeyed,  with 
entire  submission,   the  orders   of  their  leaders;  who  were  ready,  at 
every  signal,  to  fly  to  arms.''     Under  their  direction,  the  Protestant 
troops  endeavoured  to  carry  off  the  king  and  queen-mother,  but  were 
prevented  by  the  Swiss  guard.      They  were  subsequently  defeated  at 
St.  Dennis;  and  their  leader,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  was  afterwards 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  fought  in  1569.     Coligni  became,  then, 
their  chief;  for,  though  the  young  King  of  Navarre  bo'-e  the  nominal 
command,  the  admiral  ruled  with  despotic  power.     In  these  wars  the 
influence  of  religious  animosity  was    added  to  those  passions  which 
usually  embitter  domestic  warfare.*     Though  supported  by  the  money 
of  Elizabeth  of  England,  the  Huguenots  were  successively  defeated  ; 
but,  stiil  continuing  unsubdued,  the  king  was  obliged,  in  1570,   to 
come  to  an  accommodation  with  them,  and  off"ered  his  sister  Margaret 
in  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Navarre.     This  was  agreed  to;    and  Co- 
ligni, and  several  of  his  party,  went  to  Paris  to  be  present  at  the  nup- 
tials.    The  king  appeared  on  the  most  friendly  terras  with  the  admiral, 
whose  life,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1572,  was  attempted  by  an  assassin. 
The  wound  was  not  dangerous  :  Charles  visited  him ;    and,   at   his 
request,  sent  a  guard  to  protect  his  hotel,  and  had  the  Catholic  inha- 
bitants removed  to  make  room  for  the  accommodation  of  his  party, 
who  now  desired  to  be  near  the  person  of  their  chief.     These  facts 
are  assented  to  on  all  hands  :  it  is  also  agreed  that  the  authors  of  the 
massacre  had  not  agreed  on  what  grounds  to  palliate  or  defend  their 
conduct:  they  vacillated  considerably. 

Both  Catholics  and  Protestants  have  expressed  their  belief  in  a 
preconcerted  plot ;  but  they  had  no  authority  beyond  conjecture  and 
public  belief  at  the  time,  for  having  come  to  this  conclusion.  There 
is  no  proof  that  any  one  concerned  ever  made  such  an  admission  ; — 
there  are  proofs  in  abundance,  that  they  denied  it  m  toto.  Dr.  Allen 
admits,  that  the  interview  at  Bayonne  is  the  epoch  from  which  all 
Protestants  and  many  Catholics  date  the  first  machinations  to  destroy 
the  chiefs  of  the  Huguenot  party  ;  but  his  proofs  are  scanty  indeed.f 
In  his  review,  he  quoted  Strada  as  an  authority,  in  favour  of  a  pre- 

*  Lingard,  Vol.  viii,  p.  113.  f  Reply,  p.  44. 

t  "  When  I  sate  down  to  compose  the  memoir,  I  entertained  no  doubt  of  the 
received  opinion,  that  the  massacre  vi^as  the  effect  of  a  preconcerted  plot :  but 
these  formidable  objections  induced  me  to  pause,  and  to  inquire  on  what  real 
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concerted  plot,  but  Dr.  Lingard  demolished  this  evidence  at  oncej 
he  convicted  his  reviewer  of  a  palpable  error — of  a  misquotation. 
Strada  maintains  the  very  contrary  to  that  imputed  to  him.  "  I  must 
frankly  confess,"  says  Dr.  Allen,  "  that  in  his  correction  of  one  pas- 
sage of  my  review,  Dr.  Lingard  is  in  the  right."*  In  translating,  he 
misconstrued  the  passage,  and,  deceived  by  this  false  interpretation, 
he  copied  from  the  Latin  no  more  than  suited  his  purpose  in  the 
English. t  "  Thus,"  says  Dr.  Lingard,  in  his  Postscript,  "  the  error 
appears  to  have  been,  what  I  myself  have  stated  it  (p.  50),  an  over- 
sight. Nor  was  I,  perhaps,  very  vs^rong,  when  I  attributed  it  to  '  that 
eagerness  for  victory,  which  so  often  blinds  and  misleads  the  judg- 
ment.' This  at  least  is  evident,  that  Dr.  Allen  was  writing  under 
some  strange  delusion.  The  sentence,  as  it  stands  in  Strada,  is  easy, 
perspicuous,  and  in  the  usual  style  of  that  great  master ;  but  take  it  as 
it  was  misconstrued  by  the  reviewer,  and  it  becomes  the  clumsy  dis- 
jointed composition  of  a  tyro,  unacquainted  v^ith  the  niceties  and  ele- 
gancies of  the  Latin  language. 

"  But  Dr.  Allen  complains  that  I  called  it  also  '  a  fraud.'  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  word  had  escaped  from  my 
pen,  till  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  his  Reply.  Yet  1  see  not  what 
right  he  has  to  complain.  The  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  charging 
others  with  fraud,  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  the  accusation  be  some- 
times retorted  on  himself.  Caveyrac,  in  transcribing  a  passage,  omit- 
ted two  words  :  the  omission  was  certainly  harmless  and  accidental, 
for  by  it  the  two  halves  of  the  sentence  were  made  to  contradict  each 
other :  it  probably  arose  from  the  almost  immediate  repetition  of  the 
word  que  (qu'autrcs  que),  so  that  the  eye,  passing  from  the  manuscript 
to  the  printed  book,  caught  the  second  que  instead  of  the  first.  Yet 
this  Dr.  Allen,  in  the  review,  pronounces,  without  hesitation,  to  be  a 
fraud,  (Rev.  104.)  Within  a  few  pages,  he  himself  omits  several 
lines  in  a  quotation  from  Strada  :  by  the  omission  he  imparts  a  false 
meaning  to  that  author,  and  on  that  false  meaning  founds  a  charge  of 
suppression  against  me.  But  this,  though  far  worse  than  the  error  of 
Caveyrac,  he  will  not  suffer  to  be  called  any  thing  but  a  mistake. — 
Well :  be  it  so.  I  object  not,  but  think  he  ought  to  extend  to  others 
the  benefit  of  that  indulgence  which  he  so  liberally  claims  for 
himself. 

"  He  has  discovered  another  subject  of  complaint;  that  in  tran- 
scribing the  passage  from  Strada,  I  have  printed  the  word  potius 
with  a  capital  P,  and  '  thereby  converted  the  preceding  colon  into  a 

foundation  a  system  so  replete  with  improbabilities,  was  built.  Writers  who 
asserted  it,  were  to  be  found  without  number ;  they  were  CathoUcs  as  well  as 
Protestants :  some  took  it  for  granted ;  others  attempted  to  prove  it.  But  what 
was  their  authority  ?  Nothing  beyond  suspicion,  and  report,  and  conjecture. 
Not  one  of  them,  as  far  as  I  could  discover,  pretended  to  have  been  privy  to  the 
design ;  not  one  received  his  information  from  those  who  were  supposed  to  have 
been  privy  to  it.  All  the  evidence  of  this  description  is  on  the  other  side  :  every 
credible  document,  purporting  to  give  the  testimony  of  the  king,  or  of  the  queen, 
or  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  or  of  their  ministers,  declares  that  the  massacre  was  a 
sudden  and  unforeseen  expedient,  suggested  by  the  alarm  which  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  on  the  admiral  had  excited,  and  by  the  danger  to  be  expected  from  the 
revenge  of  his  adherents." — LingarcVs  Vindication,  pj).  19 — 20. 

*  Reply,  p.  60. 

I  Dr.  Lingard's  Postscript,  p.  115. 
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full  stop,  making  his  error  appear  more  extraordinary.'  (Reply,  62.) 
I  answer,  that  I  have  met  with  no  edition  of  Strada,  excepting  the 
Roman,  in  which  potius  is  not  printed  with  a  capita)  P,  and  with  none 
at  all  in  which  it  is  not  preceded  by  a  full  stoj),  unless  it  be  his  own 
copy  in  the  Review,  where,  instead  of  either  colon  or  full  stop,  he  has 
been  pleased  to  insert  a  comma.  But  Dr.  Allen  is  the  last  man  w  ho 
shonld  descend  to  such  minuticc.  In  tlie  Reply,  '  he  subjoins  the  pas- 
sage carefully  collated  with  the  Roman  copy,'  and  yet  this  very  pas- 
sage, so  '  carefully  collated,'  is  disfigured,  not  merely  by  false  punc- 
tuation, but  even  by  false  grammar." 

Deprived  of  the  testimony  of  Strada,*  Dr.  Allen  is  obliged  to  rely 
solely  on  Coiygnon,  who,  in  his  Memoirs,  relates  a  conversation  on 
the  authority  of  a  boy,  only  twelve  years  of  age,  that  was  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  between  the  queen  mother,  Catharine  of  Medicis, 
and  the  Duke  of  Alva.  This  is  at  least  but  hearsay  evidence,  and  is 
contradicted  by  the  king's  sister.  Tne  apprehensions  of  the  Hugue- 
nots are  no  proofs  whatever.  Believing  that  there  was  a  league  for 
their  destruction,  they  would  naturally  act  as  if  their  fears  had  been 
founded  on  undoubted  facts.  It  will  be  readily  conceded,  that  here 
Dr.  Allen  fails  in  adducing  proofs  ;  he  is  not  more  successful  in  sup- 
porting his  hypothesis  of  a  preconcerted  plot  in  the  subsequent  details 
of  the  transaction  :  — 

"  In  the  first  place,"  says  Dr.  Lingard,  "  I  noticed  tiie  friendship  which  the 
king,  Charles  IX.,  after  the  pacification  of  1570,  manifested  for  the  admiral,  and 
the  ascendancy  which  that  friendship  gave  him  over  the  mind  of  the  young 
monarch.  His  correspondence  with  the  king  was  frequent  j  his  interviews  were 
secret  and  confidential.  To  attach  Charles  to  his  party,  he  is  said  to  have  awa- 
kened the  royal  jealousy,  by  throwing  out  suspicions  of  the  designs  of  the  queen 
mother,  who  monopolized  the  powers  of  government,  and  was  careful  to  brincr 
forward,  on  all  occasions,  her  favourite  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ;  f  and,  with  the 
same  view,  he  flattered  the  king's  ambition,  by  proposing  to  him  the  conquest 
of  the  Netherlands  as  an  easy  achievement,  if  he  would  permit  the  French  Pro- 
testants to  aid  their  brethren,  the  Gueux  of  Flanders,  already  in  arms  against  the 
King  of  Spain.  In  the  year  1571,  he  visited  Charles,  both  at  Blois  and  at  Paris  : 
in  1572,  he  was  invited  to  assist  at  the  marriage  of  the  King  of  Navarre.  The  cere- 
mony had  been  fixed  for  the  1 8th  of  August ;  but  he  repaired  to  the  court  in  June, 
partly  at  the  solicitation  of  the  English  ambassador,  partly  through  his  own 
anxiety  to  further  the  Spanish  war.  \     There  he  remained  during  two  montlis, 

*  Respecting  the  mis-translation,  Dr,  Allen  has  the  following  invidious  pas- 
sage : — "  After  so  many  detections  of  Dr.  Lingard's  errors,  can  it  be  supposed, 
that  to  add  one  to  the  number  I  should  have  risked  a  false  quotation,  which  was 
sure  to  be  discovered  and  exposed  ?  But,  in  whatever  manner  my  mistake  origi- 
nated, I  should  be  a  churl  to  grudge  Dr.  Lingard  his  triumph  at  this  advantage, 
the  only  one  he  has  obtained  in  the  whole  course  of  his  Vindication.  Yet  there 
is  one  reflection  I  might  suggest  to  him  in  abatement  of  his  joy.  A  merchant 
may  be  forgiven  a  single  error  in  his  accounts ;  but  if  he  commits  an  error  in 
every  page,  and  every  error  tells  to  his  own  advantage,  he  must  expect  to  lose  his 
character  and  credit." 

Now,  suppose  that  Dr  Lingard  had  been  wrong  in  substituting  a  capital  P  to 
"  Potiiis,"  does  it  follow  that  he  has  committed  an  error  in  every  page.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Dr.  Allen,  his  adversary  is  quite  right,  however,  in  the  capitset  P. 

t  "  Meraoires  de  Villeroy,  ii.  63.  Memoires  de  I'Etoile,  i.  47.  Le  Laboureur, 
Castlenau,  iii.  31." 

X  "  Memoires  de  I'Estat  de  France,  sous  Charles  Neufiesmc,  i.  72,85,  217. 
Meidelboiig,  1578." 
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making,  or  appearing  to  make,  daily  advances  in  the  royal  confidence,  and  excit- 
ing the  most  serious  apprehensions  in  the  breasts  of  the  opposite  party.  Now  the 
writers,  who  believe  in  a  preconcerted  plot,  are  compelled  to  maintain,  that  all 
this  while  Charles  was  acting  the  part  devised  for  him  by  the  queen-mother, 
feigning  a  friendship  which  he  did  not  feel,  and  seeking,  by  smiles  and  courtesies, 
to  allure  the  admiral  and  his  friends  to  the  spot  designed  for  their  destruction. 
But,  first,  at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  he  was  only  twenty  years  old.  Is 
it  possible,  that  so  young  a  prince  should  be  so  consummate  a  master  in  the  art 
of  dissimulation,  as  to  be  able,  for  two  years,  to  carry  on  this  system  without  de- 
tection ;  a  prince,  too,  who,  from  the  sudden  bursts  of  passion  to  which  he  was 
subject,  was  liable,  at  any  moment,  to  betray  his  real  sentiments  ?  Secondly,  is 
it  credible,  that  the  admiral,  a  wary  and  veteran  politician,  would  suffer  himself, 
for  so  long  a  period,  to  be  duped  by  the  mere  acting  of  a  raw  and  unexperienced 
youth,  and  so  completely  duped,  that  even  the  attempt  on  his  life  did  not  dispel 
the  delusion  ?  *  Thirdly,  is  it  possible,  that,  if  Charles  dissembled,  his  brother  of 
Anjou,  and  the  Marshal  de  Tavannes,  his  supposed  accomplices  in  the  plot, 
should  be  unacquainted  with  his  dissimulation  ?  Yet,  that  they  were,  is  evident 
from  this  fact,  that  they  presented  four  memorials,  which  are  still  extant,  to  the 
council,  to  dissuade  the  king  from  the  Spanisli  war,  to  which  he  was  led  by  the 
advice  of  the  admiral,  f 

"  These  are  improbabilities  which  it  will  require  no  little  ingenuity  to  remove  5 
there  are  others  still  more  appalling  to  succeed. 

"  J'he  Attempt  on  the  Admiral's  Life. — In  the  next  place,  I  related  the  attempt 
to  murder  the  admiral,  in  the  open  street,  on  the  22d  of  Augxist.  He  was 
wounded,  but  not  mortally,  and  the  assassin,  who  escaped,  is  known  to  have 
been  employed  by  the  queen-mother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  tlieir  confidential 
advisers,  the  very  persons  to  wliom  the  design  of  a  general  massacre  is  attributed 
by  the  reviewer.  But  by  what  ingenuity  can  this  event  be  reconciled  with  such  a 
design  ?  What  possible  motive  could  there  be  to  attempt  the  life  of  one  man,  if 
the  object  was  to  take  the  lives  of  all  ?  Its  effect  must  have  been,  to  awaken  the 
suspicion  of  the  intended  victims,  to  warn  them  of  their  danger,  to  suggest  to  them 
projects  of  resistance  or  escape.  That  the  life  of  the  admiral  alone  was  sought,  is 
most  certain.  Every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  flight  of  the  assas- 
sin, but  no  preparations  had  been  made  to  follow  up  the  blow.  If  the  admiral 
had  fallen,  his  adherents  would  probably  have  withdrawn  to  places  of  safety. 
They  might  have  done  it  on  that  day ;  they  might  have  done  it  on  the  next.  The 
proposal  was  twice  made,  but  rejected  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  leaders.!  Who- 
ever considers  these  circumstances,  must,  I  think,  conclude,  that  no  general  mas- 
sacre was  at  that  time  in  contemplation. 

"  The  King's  Visit  to  the  Admiral. — Lastly,  I  related  the  impression  which 
this  attempt  appeared  to  make  on  the  mind  of  the  king.  He  expressed  the  most 
lively  apprehension  for  the  fate  of  his  wounded  friend,  and  gave  peremptory  or- 
ders for  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  the  assassin  and  his  employers.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  visited  the  admiral  in  his  bed,  accompanied  by  the  queen,  his 
two  brothers,  and  his  principal  counsellors.  Now  this  visit  opposes  another  most 
powerful  objection  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  pre-concerted  plot.    There  was  no  ne- 

*  "  If  we  may  believe  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Charles,  the  dissimulation  was  on 
the  other  side.  Les  renards  avoient  seen  si  bien  feindre,  qu'ils  avoient  gagne  le 
coeur  de  ce  brave  prince,  pour  I'esperance  de  se  rendre  utiles  a  I'acroissement  de 
son  estat,  et  en  luy  proposant  de  belles  et  glorieuses  enterprises  en  Flandres. 
Memoires  de  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Hi.  174.  I  quote  from  the  Collection  Univer- 
selle  des  Memoires  particuliers  relatifs  a  I'Histoire  de  France,  by  Perrin,  1785 — 
1791." 

t  "  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Memoires  de  Tavannes,  torn,  xxvii.  225,  229, 
248,  292." 

X  "  Memoires  de  I'Estat,  i.  282.  Popeliniere,  ii.  64.  Si  deslors  ils  eussent 
desloge  de  Paris  et  gaigne  Orleans,  le  surplus  ne  fust  arrive,  et  n'eust  on  oze  rien 
faire  a  M.  1' Admiral.     Memoires  de  Jean  de  Mergez,  xli.  8C. 
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cessity  that  Charles  should  visit  the  admiral,  merely  because  that  nobleman  de-- 
sired  it :  on  the  contrary,  the  very  request  w  as  likely  to  excite  apprehension  in 
a  guilty  mind.  Yet  he  goes  there  without  guards ;  he  puts  himself,  his  mother, 
and  brothers,  into  the  power  of  the  men  whose  destruction  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  plotting  for  two  years,  and  whose  suspicions  he  must  have  expected 
to  be  raised  by  the  late  attempt ;  and  he  puts  himself  into  their  power  at  a  mo- 
ment, when  they  are  assembled  at  the  house  to  the  number  of  two  hundred, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  cries  of  vengeance  in  their  mouths.  To  me  it  is 
utterly  incredible,  that,  with  the  consciousness  of  guilt  on  his  mind,  he  should 
have  thus,  unnecessarily,  exposed  himself,  and  those  who  were  most  dear  to 
him,  to  such  imminent  danger. 

"  And  here  there  occurs  an  additional  difficulty:  why  did  Catharine,  the  real 
contriver  of  the  murderous  attempt,  accompany  the  king  to  the  admiraFs  cham- 
ber ?  The  writers  of  both  parties  agree,  that  she  feared  the  influence  of  Coligni 
over  her  son,  and  sought  to  prevent,  by  her  presence,  the  introduction  of  any 
subject  prejudicial  to  her  interests.  The  Protestants  relate,  that  the  wounded 
chieftain  was  not  to  be  deterred  j  that  he  reminded  Charles  of  the  many  warnings 
which  he  had  previously  given  him,  and  that  he  had  begun  to  point  the  suspicions 
of  the  king  against  certain  persons  who  were  undermining  his  throne,  when  Ca- 
tharine suddenly  interposed,  and  put  an  end  to  the  conversation.  *  The  account 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  is  more  particular,  though  rather  diiFerent.  According  to 
him,  Charles,  at  the  request  of  the  admiral,  ordered  his  mother  and  brother  to 
withdraw  to  the  centre  of  the  room.  They  obeyed :  but  the  earnestness  w^ith 
which  the  admiral  was  observed  to  speak,  excited  the  alarm  of  Catharine. 
She  interrupted  his  discourse,  prevailed  on  her  son  to  depart,  and  employed  all 
her  arts  to  draw  from  him  the  secret  subject  of  the  conversation.  At  last  he  ex- 
claimed, with  an  oath: — '  What  the  admiral  said  was  the  truth;  I  have  allowed 
the  sovereign  authority  to  slip  from  my  hands  into  yours  and  those  of  my  brother. 
It  is  necessary  that  I  be  upon  my  guard  against  a  power  which  will  soon  over- 
balance my  own.  This  was  what  he  told  me,  and  begged  me  to  receive,  as  the 
death-bed  advice  of  a  loyal  and  devoted  servant.'  f  It  is  immaterial  which  of 
these  narratives  we  prefer.  Each  of  them  shows  that  Catharine  was,  and  had 
reason  to  be,  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the  admiral  with  the  king:  a  jealousy 
wliich  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for,  if  we  believe  that  he  had  been  employed 
for  two  years  in  endeavours,  under  her  direction,  to  allure  that  nobleman  and  his 
adherents  to  their  destruction." 

After  removing  the  reviewer's  objections  to  his  authorities,  he 
continues : 

"  Council  before  the  Massacre. — The  next  paragragh  in  the  memoir  describes 
briefly  the  council  that  was  held  preparatory  to  the  massacre.  Had  my  limits 
allowed  it,  I  should  have  premised,  that  the  king,  on  his  return  from  the  admi- 
ral, sent  despatches  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  announcing  the  attempt  on 
that  nobleman's  life,  and  promising  prompt  and  ample  justice  on  the  offenders ; 
that,  the  next  morning,  witnesses  were  examined  before  the  privy  council ;  that, 
according  to  report,  the  horse,  on  which  the  assassin  escaped,  was  furnished  by 
a  servant  of  the  house  of  Guise,  but  the  arquebuse,  which  he  left  behind  him, 
belonged  to  the  guards  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  that  the  Hugunots  paraded  in 
arms  before  the  hotel  of  Guise ;  that  they  threw  out  insinuations  against  the 
queen-mother  and  her  favourite  son;  that  Piles  and  Pardaillan  did  all  but  charge 
her  with  the  crime  to  her  face ;  and  that  the  whole  party  had  resolved  to  demand, 
in  a  body,  justice  of  the  king  the  next  morning.  :j:     Under  these  circumstances, 

*  "  Mais  la  reyne  mere  scait  fort  bien  empescher,  qu'il  ne  communique  par- 
ticulierement  au  roy  quelques  secrets  touchant  la  conservation  de  son  estat.  De 
Serres,  iii.  177.     Memoires  de  I'Estat,  i.  278.     Thuan,  iii.  124." 

t  "  Memoires  de  Villeroy,  ii.  67 — 69. 

X  "  Memoires  de  I'Estat,  i.  280, 283.  Memoires  de  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Reine 
de  France  et  de  Navarre,  tom.  52.  p.  173,  175,  180,  181.  Memoires  de  Tavannes, 
torn.  27.  p.  265,  266,  269,  270." 
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agitated  with  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  fearful  of  its  consequences,  Catha- 
rine assembled  the  secret  council  of  her  adherents,  in  which  the  massacre  was 
resolved,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  vengeance,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
war.  * 

"  Objections  of  the  Reviewer. — First :  But  here  the  reviewer  charges  me  with 
some  secret  and  dishonest  design ;  because,  in  mentioning  the  hour  at  which 
Charles  gave  his  consent,  I  desert  my  former  guide,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  fol- 
low the  account  of  his  sister,  the  Queen  Margaret. — It  has,  however,  always  been 
considered  the  duty  of  historians,  when  the  relations,  though  they  agree  in  sub  - 
stance,  disagree  in  minor  circumstances,  to  prefer  that  which  they  think  the  most 
probable.  It  is  true  that  Anjou  says  of  the  king,  after  he  had  given  his  consent, 
*  II  nous  laissa  dans  son  cabinet,  ou  nous  avisames  le  reste  du  jour,  le  soir  et  une 
bonne  partie  de  la  nuit.'  But  I  knew  that  royal  authors  sometimes  express  them- 
selves loosely,  and  that  this  very  passage  ought  not  to  be  understood  strictly  ac- 
cording to  the  letter.  For  neither  he  himself,  nor  his  mother,  remained  all  that 
time  in  the  cabinet.  To  avoid  suspicion,  about  four  in  the  afternoon  he  drove 
with  the  Chevalier  d'Angouleme  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  f  and  the  queen- 
mother  showed  herself  publicly  at  the  usual  hours  in  the  court.  J  For  this  reason 
I  preferred,  though  with  some  hesitation,  the  account  of  Margaret,  who  says  ex- 
pressly, that  it  was  about  nine  or  ten  at  night  that  the  matter  was  broken  to  the 
king  by  the  Marshal  de  Retz,  and  that  at  his  persuasion  Charles  joined  the  coun- 
cil. However,  I  acknowledge  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  dif- 
ferent narrations  as  to  the  time,  and  will  not  dispute,  if  any  one  pi'efer  the  earlier 
hour.  It  is  a  question  of  no  moment:  that  for  which  I  contend  is,  that  the  king 
did  not  assist  at  the  council  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  execution  of  a 
plot  which  he  had  been  preparing  for  the  two  preceding  years,  but  was  led  to  it 
that  he  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  consent  to  a  measure  wliich  was  suddenly 
proposed  to  him,  and  which,  irt  his  own  mind,  he  disapproved.  Of  this  we  are 
assured  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  from  his  own  knowledge;  by  Margaret  from  the 
express  declaration  of  Charles.  § 

*  "  Le  peril  present,  la  reyne  en  diverses  craintes,  la  versification  du  coup, 
que  Ton  doubtoit  s'esclaircir,  la  guerre  ou  I'execution  presente  pour  Tempescher 
luy  tournent  dans  la  teste.  Si  elle  se  fust  pen  parer  de  la  source  de  I'arquebusade, 
malaisement  eut  elle  acheve  ce  a  quoy  I'evenement  la  contrainct;  Taccident  de  la 
blessure  au  lieu  de  mort,  les  menaces  forcent  le  conseil  a  la  resolution  de  tons 
les  chefs.     Tavannes,  267." 

t  "  Memoires  de  I'Estat,  i.  283." 

j  "  At  her  '  souper  et  coucher.*  Memoires  de  Marguerite,  175,  179.  As  this 
princess  was  but  just  married  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  whose  youth  alone  pre- 
vented him  from  being  the  head  of  the  party,  she  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  their 
design,  though  it  had  been  communicated  to  her  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine. 
This  occasioned  the  following  interesting  occurrence  at  the  '  coucher'  of  the 
queen-mother : — Estant  au  coucher  de  la  reine  ma  mere,  assise  sur  un  coifre 
aupres  de  ma  soeur  de  Lorraine,  que  je  voyois  fort  triste,  la  reine  ma  mere  par- 
lant  a  quelques-uns,  m'apperceust,  et  me  dit  que  je  m'en  alasse  coucher.  Comme 
je  faisois  la  reverence,  ma  soeur  me  prend  par  le  bras,  et  m'arreste,  et  se  prenant 
fort  a  pleurer,  me  dit :  mon  dieu,  ma  soeur,  n'y  allez  pas.  Ce  qui  m'efFraya  ex- 
tremement.  La  reine  ma  mere  s'en  apperceust,  et  appellant  ma  soeur  se  cour- 
rouga  fort  a  elle,  et  luy  defendit  de  me  rien  dire.  Ma  soeur  luy  dit,  qu'il  n'y  avoit 
point  d 'appearance  de  m'envoyer  sacrifier  comme  cela,  et  que  sans  doute  s'ils  de- 
couvroient  quelque  chose,  ils  se  vengeroient  de  moy.  La  reine  ma  mere  repond, 
que,  s'il  plaisoit  a  Dieu,  je  n'aurois  point  de  mal :  mais  quoy  que  ce  fut,  il  falloit 
que  j'allasse,  de  peur  de  leur  faire  soupqonner  quelque  chose.  Je  voyois  bien 
qu'ils  se  contestoient,  et  n'entendoient  (n'entendois)  pas  leures  paroles.  Elle  me 
commanda  encore  rudement  que  je  m'en  alasse  coucher.  Ma  soeur  fondant  en 
larmes  me  dit  bon  soir,  sans  m'oser  dire  autre  chose ;  et  moy  je  m'en  allay  toute 
transie  et  eperdii  sans  me  pouvoir  imaginer  ce  que  j'avois  a  craindre.  Memoires, 
p.  179,  180." 

§  <*  Memoires,  p.  173.     Mem.  de  Vilieroy,  ii.  72." 
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"  Secondly.    The  reviewer  maintains  that,  *'  instead  of  passing  two  hours  at  an 
open  balcony,  gazing  at  the  stars,  (as  Dr.  Lingard  pretends)  the  queen  and  her 
sons  had  two  hours'  sleep  before  break  of  day,  when  they  went  to  the  balcony  to 
enjoj/  the  commencement  of  the  massacre.'*     Bland  and  balmy  sleep,  no  doubt, 
to  persons  in  the  expectation  of  such  enjoyment!     But  I  have  yet  to  learn,  that 
*  apres  avoir  repose  seulement  deux  heures,'  necessarily  implies  actual  sleep  for 
that  period;  and  I  am  sure,  that  I  never  thought  of  placing  the  royal  party  for  two 
hours  at  a  balcony  gazing  at  the  stars.     If  any  one  have  so  misunderstood  me,  the 
cause  must  be  that,  seeking  to  be  concise,  I  have  rendered  my  meaning  obscure. f 
"  T/ie  ]\Iassaa'e.     To  explain  to  my  readers  the  real  origin  of  the  plot,  was  the 
principal  object  of  the  memoir :  and,  having  accomplished  that,  I  passed  rapidly 
over  the  particulars  of  the  massacre.     The  cavils  of  the  reviewer,  as  they  contra- 
dict not  the  substance  of  my  statement,  can  have  but  little  claim  to  attention  :  but 
I  must  be  allowed  to  notice  his  ingenious  insinuation,  that  under  an  &c.,  I  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  what  I  dared  not  transcribe:  whereas  he  was  perfectly 
aware  that  the  words  omitted  were  such,  that  the  text  itself  would  naturally  sug- 
gest their  meaning  to  the  reader:  'de  prendre  armes  ny  prisonniers  sans  son 
conge.'     If  there  were  any  thing  mysterious  in  these  words,  why  did  he  not  quote 
them  ?     Or  why  did  he  tell  his  readers  to  judge  what  was  concealed  under  them 
from  a  passage  which  he  did  quote,  but  which  was  taken  from  a  different  place, 
and  was  part  of  the  king's  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  in  Parliament  by  Pib- 
rac,  the  attorney-general  ?  J 

"  The  Chcu'ucter  of  Charles.  He  proceeds  to  detail  a  long  succession  of  anec- 
dotes, for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  sanguinary  disposition  attributed  to 
Charles.  The  credulity  of  the  reviewer  in  this  instance  is  truly  edifying:  but  he 
should  have  remembered,  that  tales  fabricated  at  a  time  when  men  were  maddened 
with  rage  and  revenge,  will  be  received  with  distrust  by  the  sober  judgment  of 
the  reader.  They  may  grace  the  pages  of  a  review,  but  can  claim  no  place  in  le- 
gitimate history.§  I  shall  not  notice  them  in  particular;  but  shall  oppose  to  them 
a  few  undeniable  testimonies,  which  will  disclose  the  true  state  of  the  royal  mind 
before,  during,  and  after  the  massacre. 

"  First.  In  the  memoir  I  mentioned,  on  the  credit  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the 
visible  reluctance  with  which  Charles  had  given  his  consent.  Tiie  same  is  asserted, 
from  his  own  words,  by  his  sister,  Queen  Margaret.jl  If  we  believe  the  Protestant 
writer  of  the  Memoires  de  I'Estat,  his  indecision  was,  to  the  last,  the  cause  of  alarm 
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t  "  I  should  have  observed,  that  where  I  am  made  to  say  that  the  king  went  to 
the  balcony  with  his  mother  and  brothers,  the  s  in  the  last  word  is  an  error  of  the 
press.  The  reviewer  might  have  observed  that  I  have  no  where  so  much  as  hinted 
that  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  had  any  share  in  the  transaction." 

\  "  La  Popeliniere,  ii.  67." 

§  "  The  reviewer  has  omitted  one  of  these  fabrications,  which,  were  it  a  genu- 
ine document,  would  decide  at  once  the  controversy  between  us.  A  Huguenot 
writer  has  preserved  a  letter,  which  he  assures  us  was  sent  by  the  queen-mother 
to  Strozzi,  who  commanded  six  thousand  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochelle, 
in  April,  with  a  strict  injunction  not  to  open  it  till  the  24th  of  August.  (Memoires 
de  I'Estat,  i.  220.)  The  following  are  the  contents.  '  Strossy.  Je  vous  avertis 
que  jourd'huy  24  d'Aoust,  I'Amiral  et  tons  les  Huguenots,  qui  estoyent  ici  avec 
luy,  ont  este  tuez.  Partent  avisez  diligement  a  vous  rendre  maistre  de  la 
Rochelle :  et  faitez  aux  Huguenots,  qui  vous  tomberont  entre  les  mains  le  mesme, 
que  nous  avons  fait  a  ceux-ci.  Gardez  vous  bien  d'y  faire  faute,  autant  que 
craignez  de  desplaire  ou  roy,  monsieur  mon  fils,  et  a  moy.  Catharine.'  This 
most  impudent  forgery  has  not  at  present  any  apologists ;  but  I  have  mentioned 
it,  that  the  reader  may  judge  what  credit  is  due  to  the  reports  and  fabrications  of 
the  time." 

II  "  A  ce  que  je  luy  ai  depuis  ouy  dire  a  luy-mesme,  il  y  eust  beaucoup  de  peine 
a  I'y  faire  consentir;  et  sans  ce  qu'on  luy  fit  entendre,  qu'il  y  alloit  de  sa  vie  etde 
son  estat,  il  ne  I'eust  jamais  fait.     Memoires,  Hi.  173." 

VOL.   I.  3  E 
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to  the  conspirators,  and  Catharine  had  recourse  to  all  her  arts,  'to  screw  his  cou- 
rage to  the  sticking  place/  Accompanied  by  her  femme  de  chambre,  she  went 
to  his  apartment,  about  midnight,  and  took  him  with  her  to  the  council ;  and  after- 
wards ordered  the  signal  to  be  given  before  the  appointed  time,  through  fear  that 
he  might  revoke  his  consent.* 

"  Secondly.  While  Charles  was  standing  with  his  mother  and  brother  at  the 
balcony,  waiting  for  the  signal,  they  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol.  The  sound  threw 
them  irrto  such  agitation,  that  a  messenger  was  instantly  despatched,  in  the  king's 
name,  to  the  Duke  of  Guyse,  with  a  revocation  of  the  former  order.  He  arrived 
too  late.t 

"  Thirdly.  We  are  told  by  Tavannes,  who  was  present,  that  Charles  and  his 
mother,  during  the  massacre,  remained  trembling  with  terror  in  the  Louvre,  j 

"  Fourthly.  Sully  assures  us,  that  it  was  observed  asearly  as  the  evening  of  the 
24th,  that  the  king  was  seized  with  an  involuntary  shuddering,  as  often  as  he  heard 
any  one  boasting  in  his  presence  of  the  bloody  feats  which  had  been  performed  in 
the  tragedy.§ 

"Fifthly,  D'Aubigne,  another  Protestant,  and  familiarly  acquainted  with 
Charles,  asserts  from  his  own  knowledge,  and  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  first 
personages  in  France,  that  during  the  two  years  which  he  lived  after  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, the  king's  sleep  was  often  interrupted  by  starts  and  groans,  and  excla- 
mations bordering  on  despair ;  that  he  frequently  declared  his  abhorrence  of  the 
deed — that  he  gradually  removed  from  his  councils  those  who  had  advised  it — and 
that  he  even  sought  to  free  himself  from  the  presence  of  the  queen-mother,  by  pro- 
posing to  her  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  then  king  of  Poland.|| 

"  It  the  reader  give  credit  to  these  testimonies,  and  they  are  of  the  highest  order 
which  the  subject  admits,  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  form  his  opinion  of  the  oppro- 
brious tales  so  ostentatiously  put  forward  in  the  review,  or  of  the  critical  impar- 
tiality of  him  by  whose  industry  they  were  collected. 

"  The  subsequent  Massacres.  The  barbarities  exercised  at  Paris,  were  followed 
as  a  precedent  in  several  otlier  places.  '  The  sutferers,'  I  said,  '  believed  that,  as 
they  were  not  protected,  they  were  persecuted  by  the  command  of  the  court.  IBut 
the  memory  of  Charles  needs  not  to  be  loaded  with  additional  infamy.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  other  massacres  had  his  sanction  or  permission ;  and,  when  we 
consider  that  they  happened  at  very  different  periods,  and  were  confined  to  places 
in  which  the  blood  of  the  Catholics  had  been  wantonly  spilt  during  the  preceding 
insurrections,  we-shall  attribute  them  rather  to  sudden  ebullitions  of  popub.r  ven- 
gance,  than  to  any  previously  concerted  and  general  plan.'  " 

Every  one  must  see,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  resist  the  over- 
whelming force  of  these  facts  and  arguments;  but  Dr.  Allen  is  not 
yet  convinced.  "  Instead,"  he  says  in  his  Reply,  "  of  recapitulating 
facts  already  stated,  or  attempting  a  minute  history  and  explanation 
of  all  that  passed  between  the  peace  of  1570  and  the  completion  of 
the  tragedy  that  followed,   I  shall  content  myself  with  some  general 

*  "Memoires  de  I'Estat,  i.  285,  286.     Thuan.  iii.  128. 

■j-  "  Ne  scaurois  dire  s'il  olfensa  quelqu'un :  bien  sai-je  que  le  son  nous  blessa 
tous  trois  si  avant  daas  I'esprit,  qu'il  ofJensa  nos  sens  et  notre  jugement,  epris  de 
terreur  et  d'apprehension.     Memoires  de  Villeroy,  ii.  76." 

X  "  Le  sang  et  la  mort  courant  les  rues  en  telle  horreur,  que  leurs  majestez 
mesmes,  qui  en  estaient  les  auteurs,  nese  pouvoientgarderdepeur  dansle  Louvre. 
Memoires,  xxvii.  27  L" 

§  "  Des  le  soir  du  24  Aoust,  on  s'appergut  qu'il  fremissoit  malgre  lui,  au  recit 
de  mille  traits  de  cruate,  d'ont  chacun  venoit,  se  fairs  honneur  en  sa  presence.  . 
Memoires  de  Sully,  i.  70.  edit.  1752." 

II  "  Depuis  la  St.  Barthelemy  ce  prince  n'avoit  repos  qu'  entrerompu  de  tres- 
saux  et  de  gemissemens,  qui  se  terminoient  en  reniemens  tendans  au  desespoir  .  . 
.  .  comme  il  detestoit  fort  souvent  le  massacre,  il  avoit  desja  esloigne  des  affaires 
ceux  qui  luy  avoint  donne  ce mauvais  conseil,  voire  mesme  jusqu'  a  vouloir  envoyer 
la  reyne-mere.     D'Aubigne,  ii.  129." 
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observations,  which  wiU  convince,  I  trust,  every  unprejiulicetl  reader, 
that  the  King  of  France  meditated  the  destruction  of  the  Hngiienots, 
when  he  loaded  them  with  favours  and  marks  of  confidence,  and  tiiat 
the  massacre  perpetrated  by  his  order  was  not  a  sudden  thought,  but 
the  result  of  premeditated  treachery." 

What  are  his  proofs?  "That  the  language  and  conduct  of  Ciiarles 
and  his  counsellors,  after  the  massacre,  contrasted  with  their  pievious 
professions  and  declarations,  M'ere  such  as  to  convince  their  contem- 
poraries, that  the  design  of  the  massacre  had  been  entertaiiied  befoie 
it  was  carried  into  execution  ;  and  that  the  Huguenots  had  been  enticed 
to  Paris,  with  a  premeditated  intention  to  cut  oft' their  leaders,  sup- 
press their  religion,  and  disable  them  from  opposing  any  resistance 
in  future  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  in  France. 

"  The  declaration  of  Charles  to  Alessandrino,  in  February,  1572, 
establishes  the  fact,  that,  six  months  before  the  massacre,  it  \vtis  the 
intention  of  the  king,  on  pretence  of  marryiiig  his  sister  to  the  Prince 
of  Navarre,  to  ensnare  the  Huguenots,  and  avenge  himself  fortho  inju- 
ries he  had  suffered  at  their  hands.  It  appears,  also,  from  this  tle- 
claration,  that  he  was  so  intent  on  taking  vengeance  on  his  enemies, 
that  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  sister  to  gratify  that  passion. — 
Nothing,  he  owned,  would  have  made  him  consent  to  the  marriage, 
but  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  his  revenge  in  any  other  way." 

And,  previously, t  he  gives  in  detail  this  declaration  of  Charles. — 
Speaking  of  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  he  says  : 

"  Among  other  important  missions  entrusted  to  his  care,  he  was  employed  at 
the  papal  court  to  obtain  a  revocation  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pro- 
nounced by  Sixtus  V.  against  his  master ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Spanish  faction,  which  then  predominated  in  the  College  of  Cardinals,  he  at- 
tained his  object.  He  was  afterwards  charged  with  a  still  more  delicate  nego- 
tiation, in  which  he  was  equally  successful.  After  a  separation  of  fourteen  years 
from  her  husband,  Margaret  of  Valois  was  persuaded  to  sue  for  a  dissolution  of  her 
marriage,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  contracted  without  a  dispensation  from 
the  Pope,  and  that  she  had  been  constrained  by  her  mother  and  brother  to  consent 
to  it  against  her  will.  When  the  case  was  laid  before  the  cardinals  of  the  congre- 
gation, the  Pope  himself,  Clement  VIII.  (Aldobrandini),  came  forward,  an  unex- 
pected and  important  witness  in  favour  of  her  suit.  He  stated  to  the  cardinals, 
judicially  assembled  to  consider  the  question,  a  fact  that  came  within  his  own 
knowledge,  which  confirmed  her  allegation,  by  explaining  the  motives  that  actu- 
ated her  mother  and  brother  in  putting  a  force  on  her  inclinations.  He  reminded 
them,  that,  while  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Margaret  was  in  agitation.  Cardinal 
Alessandrino,  nephew  to  Pope  Pius  V.,  had  been  sent  by  his  uncle  to  Blois,  to 
negotiate,  if  possible,  a  marriage  between  Margaret  and  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal ; 
and,  at  all  events,  to  refuse  a  dispensation  for  her  marriage  with  the  Prince  of 
Navarre,  except  on  conditions  to  which  his  mother,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  would 
not  consent.  He  informed  them,  that  Charles,  anxious  to  obtain  a  dispensation, 
without  which  Margaret  would  not  submit  to  the  marriage,  after  attempting  in 
vain  to  overcome  the  objections  of  the  cardinal,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
'  You  are  in  the  right.  I  acknowledge  it,  and  am  obliged  to  you  and  to  the  Pope 
for  what  you  have  said ;  and,  if  I  had  any  other  means  of  taking  vengeance  on 
my  enemies,  I  would  never  consent  to  this  marriage ;  but  I  can  find  no  other 
way.'  Satisfied  with  this  reply,  the  cardinal  returned  to  Italy,  and,  when  the 
news  of  the  St.  B^.rtholomew  arrived  at  Rome,  he  exclaimed  in  a  transport  of 
joy,  '  Praise  be  to  God,  the  King  of  France  has  kept  his  word  with  me  !'     This 

♦  Reply,  p.  37—8—9. 
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conversation  was  repeated  at  the  time  by  Cardinal  Alessandrino  to  Pope  Clement* 
Avho  was  then  hi-s  auditor,  and  had  accompanied  him  to  Blois,  and  by  Clement  it 
was  immediately  committed  to  writing." 

To  this  Dr.  Lingard  rejoins,  in  his  "  Postscript."     He  says, 

*'  In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  shown,  from  circumstantial  evidence,  that  the 
iiypothesis  of  a  preconcerted  plot  is  utterly  devoid  of  probability.  If  you  adopt 
it,  you  are  beset  with  difficulties  and  contradictions  which  no  ingenuity  can  sur- 
mount or  reconcile  :  reject  it,  and  the  events  follow  in  their  natural  com-se,  the 
consequences  of  violent  passions  called  into  action  by  political  rancour,  and  the 
sense  of  personal  danger.  To  my  reasoning  on  this  head,  I  see  not  that  Dr. 
Allen  has  opposed  any  material  objection.  He  reverts  to  the  anecdote  related  in 
page  58  :  to  this  he  now  clings  as  to  the  main  prop  of  his  case ;  and  from  it  he 
arsjues  that  Charles,  when  he  made  the  answer  to  Alessandrino,  evidently  me- 
ditated the  massacre,  which  followed  his  sister's  marriage.     Reply,  p.  37. 

"  But,  before  Dr.  Allen  can  legitimately  draw  this  inference,  he  must  assume 
two  things  which  he  can  never  prove:  1.  That  the  words  related  by  D'Ossat  are 
the  very  words  spoken  by  Charles ;  and,  2.  That  these  words  cannot  refer  to  any 
thing  but  a  preconcerted  massacre.  1.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  present  case  a 
slight  variation  in  the  words  may  make  a  very  important  alteration  in  the  sense; 
and  we  all  know  how  frequently  conversational  anecdotes  are  embellished  or  dis- 
figured by  the  fancy  or  the  imperfect  recollection  of  the  narrators.  When  the 
pontiff"  related  the  story  to  the  cardinals,  twenty-seven  years  had  elapsed  since  he 
first  received  it  from  the  lips  of  Allessandrino ;  and  he  seemed  aware  that  his  rela- 
tion might  be  inaccurate,  by  stating  that  the  paper,  on  which  he  wrote  it  down  at 
the  moment,  might  yet  be  found.  We  do  not,  however,  know  that  any  search 
w;is  made  for  that  paper;  but  we  know  that  different  versions  of  the  king's  answer 
had  been  published  several  years  before ;  and  hence,  must  allow,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  words  attributed  to  him,  by  Clement,  are  correct. 

"Secondly.  But  supposing  that  they  are,  is  it  impossible  that  they  should  refer 
to  anything  but  a  preconcerted  massacre?  It  should  be  recollected,  that  Alessan- 
drino, in  addition  to  other  arguments  against  the  proposed  mamage,  had  argued 
that  it  would  render  the  Huguenots  too  powerful  for  the  king.  Why  might  not 
Charles  reply,  that  it  was  the  only  expedient  he  had  of  revenging  himself  on  them; 
and  yet  have  no  other  meaning  than  to  rid  himself,  by  this  vague  answer,  from  the 
cardinal's  importunity  ? 

"Moreover,  it  had  been  maintained  by  the  advisers  of  the  marriage,  that  by  de- 
taching the  King  of  Navarre  from  the  other  Huguenots,  it  would  enable  the  king  to 
suppress  the  whole  party.  Why  may  not  this  be  the  kind  of  revenge  to  which  he 
alluded  in  his  answer  ?  It  is  plain,  that  words,  susceptible  of  so  many  ditFerent  in- 
terpretations, are  insufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  plot,  which  is  uniformly 
denied  by  those  who  could  be  acquainted  with  the  real  fact,  and  utterly  disproved 
by  the  strongest  circumstantial  evidence. 

*'  The  only  inference,  tlien,  which  I  think  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  letter  of 
D'Ossat,  is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Clement,  Charles  compelled  the  marriage  under 
the  expectation  that  it  would  give  him  the  superiority,  and  allow  him  to  punish 
those  whom  he  considered  as  obstinate  rebels.  But  this  is  all.  To  argue  from  it, 
that  the  king  had  already  formed  any  particular  plan  for  that  purpose,  and  much 
more  to  infer  that  he  had  actually  adopted  the  atrocious  project  of  a  general  mas- 
sacre at  the  celebration  of  the  ceremony,  are  gratuitous  deductions  not  at  all  war- 
ranted by  the  premises." 

We  might  here  close  the  controversy,  and  call  on  the  reader  for  a 
verdict,  were  not  another  conclusive  proof  forthcoming.  "  Dr.  Lin. 
gard  quotes,"  says  Dr.  Allen,  "  with  complacency,  a  passage  from 
the  Melanges  Litteraires  of  the  Viscount  de  Chateaubriand,  where 
that  author  asserts  he  had  examined  the  secret  papers  of  the  Vatican, 
while  they  were  at  Paris,  and  the  result  of  his  examination  was  a 
positive  conviction  in  his  mind,  that  the  massacre  of  St.  Baitliolonn  w 
was  not  a  premeditated  design,  but  a  resolution  suddenly  adopted  in 
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consequence  of  the  wound  of  the  admiral.  The  Viscount  de  Chateau- 
briand is  a  man  of  eloquence  and  imagination  ;  but  how  far  he  is  qua- 
lified for  historical  investigation,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  It  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  if  he  had  published  the  documents  which  con- 
vinced him  that  the  massacre  was  the  result  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  the  admirars  life.  That  he  found  no  papers  which  proved  it  to 
have  been  a  preconcerted  plot,  I  can  readily  believe.  I  have  it  in 
my  power  to  communicate  a  still  more  extraordinary  fact  to  Dr.  Lin- 
gard.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  to  be  found  on  the 
archives  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  though  we  know  from  De  Thou, 
that,  besides  other  documents  on  the  subject,  the  king's  declaration 
of  the  26th  of  August  was  inserted  in  the  records  of  that  assembly. 
Not  a  scrap,  however,  remains ;  every  vestige  of  so  abominable  a 
transaction  has  long  since  disappeared ;  and,  probably  for  the  same 
reason,  many  papers  relating  to  that  event, have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  Vatican." 

Alas!  poor  Dr.  Allen!  here  again  yon  are  at  fault."  It  will,"  says  his 
adversary,  "  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  Chateaubriand  does  not  merely 
assert  the  absence  of  documents  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  sup- 
posed plot,  but  positively  asserts  the  presence  of  documents  which 
disprove  it.  '  II  resulte  positivement  de  ces  lettres  que  la  Saint  Bar- 
thelemy  ne  fut  pas  premeditee.'" 

"  In  estimating  the  number  of  the  slain*  throughout  France,"  says 
Dr,  Allen,  "  during  the  massacre.  Dr.  Lingard  has  the  following 
passage  : — '  But  the  martyrologist  adopted  '  a  measure  which  may 
enable  us  to  form  a  probable  conjecture.  He  procured  from  the  mi- 
nisters in  the  different  towns  where  massacres  had  taken  place,  lists 
of  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had  sutfered,  or  were  supposed  to 
have  suffered.     He  published  the  result  in  1582.' 

"  Now,  I  wish  to  know  from  Dr.  Lingard  on  what  authority  this 
circumstantial  story  is  related?  I  have  already  asked  the  question, 
and  have  received  no  answer  whatever.  I  believe  the  tale  to  be  en- 
tirely destitute  of  truth.  If  Dr.  Lingard  can  either  prove  the  fact,  or 
produce  the  authority  that  misled  him,  he  is  acquitted.  If  he  can  do 
neither,  the  story  must  be  considered  as  his  own  invention:  and  the 
reader,  who  afterwards  gives  credit  to  his  statements  without  exami- 
nation, must  have  some  other  principle  than  reason  to  govern  his 
belief." 

How  comes  the  doctor,  before  making  this  insinuation,  to  overlook 
the  following  passage  in  the  historian's  "  Vindication" : 

"  With  regard  to  the  number  of  the  slain,  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
conflicting  conjectures  of  historians;  We  all  know  that  the  mind,  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  is  prone  to  exaggeration  ;  that  in  such  cases  tens  are  speedily  multi- 

*  Of  the  number  of  the  victims  in  all  these  towns  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
certainty.  Among  the  Huguenot  writers,  Perefix  reckons  100,000,  Sully  70,000, 
Thuanus  30,000,  LaPopeUniere  20,000,  the  reformed  martyrologist  15,000,  and 
Masson  10,000.  But  the  martyi-ologist  adopted  a  measure,  which  may  enable  us 
to  form  a  probable  conjecture.  He  procured  from  the  ministers  in  the  different 
towns,  where  massacres  had  taken  place,  lists  of  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
had  suffered,  or  were  supposed  to  have  suffered.  He  published  the  result  in  1582 ; 
and  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  in  all  France  he  could  discover  the 
names  of  no  more  than  786  persons.  Perhaps,  if  we  double  that  number,  we  shall 
not  be  far  from  the  real  amount. 
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plied  into  hundreds,  and  hundreds  into  thousands.  But  with  this  I  have  httle 
concero.  I  took  Caveyrac  for  my  guide,  and  to  Caveyrac  I  referred  the  reader 
as  my  sole  authority.*  It  seems,  however,  that  in  treating  the  subject,  the  re- 
viewer himself  is  infected  with  the  spirit  of  amplification.  He  cannot  quote  my 
words  '  that  the  Protestant  martyrologist  procured  lists  of  the  names,'  without  re- 
presenting me  as  saying  that  the  martyrologist  *  used  uncommon  industry,  and 
took  extraordinary  pains,  to  procure  such  lists.' f  But  though  I  said  it  not,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  extraordinary  pains  were  taken.  Not  only  are  the  names  of  the 
victims  mentioned  in  the  enumeration  of  the  slain,  but  the  occupations  which 
they  followed,  the  streets  in  which  they  lived,  the  very  signs  which  hung  over 
their  doors,  are  frequently  added.  Could  this  have  been  done  unless  more  than 
common  industry  had  been  employed  ?" 

Dr.  Allen,  in  entering,  personally,  into  the  controversy,  has  enabled 
the  literary  public  to  appreciate,  not  only  his  talents,  but  his  candour; 
and  our  readers  need  not  now  be  told  of  the  humiliating  contrast  he 
exhibits  to  his  dignified  antl  learned  opponent.  By  universal  suffrage, 
Dr.  Lingard's  pamphlet  is  the  best  controversial  tract  which  has  ap- 
peared in  England  ;  and  the  public  attempt  of  Dr.  Allen  to  cope  with 
the  historian,  has  only  tended  to  cover  liim  with  additional  disgrace, 
by  his  evident  and  palpable  failure — by  his  aggravation  of  the  origi- 
nal offence.  Without  entering  into  an  estimate  of  the  worth  of  the 
doctor's  advocacy  of  the  Catholic  claims,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  he  appears  to  us  one  of  those  dear  friends  who  incumber  by 
their  kindness.  Not  satisfied  with  an  open  avowal  of  hostility  to  Ca- 
tholicity, he  avails  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  wound  by  insinua- 
tion, and  counteract  the  liberality  of  his  seeming  principles  by  hints  and 
inuendos.  A  dozen  times,  at  least,  in  his  "  lleply,"  he  repeats,  that  Dr. 
Lingard  is  unworthy  of  credit,  unless  where  he  adduces  authority, 
and  that  his  authorities  are  to  be  received  with  caution  where  imme- 
diate access  is  not  to  be  had  to  the  originals.  The  public,  however, 
will  now  know  what  value  to  place  upon  the  opinions  of  such  review- 
ers as  Dr.  Allen  ;  and,  since  the  accuracy  of  Ins  facts  rests  upon  the 
case  he  has  made  out  in  his  own  defence — for  he  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  defensive,  we  may  dismiss  him  without  any  reference  to 
those  minor  and  irrelevant  insults,  which  he  has  offered  to  his  reve- 
rend adversary.  They  are  unworthy  of  notice,  and  must  prove  more 
injurious  to  him  from  whom  they  emanated,  than  to  the  individual  to 
whom  they  are  wantonly  offered. 

There  is  one  more  observation,  and  we  have  done  :  Dr.  Allen  is 
pleased  to  draw  an  inference  from  the  Bartholomew  massacre  unfa- 
vourable to  the  tolerant  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion  ;  but  no- 
thing could  be  more  unjust  or  erroneous.  "  Your  next  argument," 
says  the  profound  and  accurate  Milner,  in  his  "  Letter  to  a  Preben- 
dary," "  to  prove  that  persecution  is  a  tenet  of  Catholic  faith,  is  drawn 
from  the  massacre  of  Paris,  and  the  alleged  approbation  of  it  by  a 
pope,  namely,  the  celebrated  reformer  of  the  calendar,  Gregory 
XIII.  With  respect  to  the  horrid  deed  itself,  of  blood  and  perfidy, 
I  will  not  attempt  to  justify  it,  as  the  king,  the  queen-dowager,  and 
the  ministers  of  France  did,  at  the  time  when  it  happened,  by  pre- 
tending that  the  Huguenots  were  on  the  point  of  executing  a  plot  to 
destroy  them,  and  to  overturn  the  government  ;J;  because  it  is  now 

*  Hist.  viii.  t  Review. 

X  Maimbourg,  Hist.  Calvin,  1.  vi. 
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clear  from  history,  that  no  such  plot  existed  at  that  particular  time. 
1  will  not  even  extenuate  its  atrociousness,  by  expatiating  on  the  two 
real  conspiracies  for  seizing  on  this  very  king  and  his  court,  and  for 
subverting  the  constitution  of  their  country,  which  the  Calvinists  had 
actually  attempted  to  execute  ;*  or  on  the  four  pitched  battles  which 
they  had  fought  against  the  armies  of  this  their  sovereign  ;  or  on  their 
treachery  in  delivering  up  Havre  de  Grace,  the  key  of  the  kingdom, 
into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  potentate,  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  or  even  upon 
the  massacres  with  which  they  themselves  had  previously  inundated 
all  France. t  So  far  from  this,  I  am  ready  to  exclaim  with  Thuanus, 
or  with  yourself,  in  contemplating  the  horrors  of  St.  Bartholomew's- 
day— 

'  Excidat  ilia  dies  aevo,  nee  postera  credant 
Sgecula  !'J 

"  But,  sir,  let  the  blame  fall  where  it  is  due  ;  on  the  black  vengeance 
of  the  unrelenting  Charles  IX.,  and  the  remorseless  ambition  of  the 
unprincipled  Catharine  of  Medicis,  who  alternately  firvoured  the  Ca- 
thohcs  and  the  Huguenots,  as  seemed  best  to  suit  her  interest.  The 
very  calumny  that  1  mentioned  before,  which  the  king  and  queen  in- 
vented to  excuse  their  barbarity,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  did  not 
conceive  it  lawful  to  commit  such  crimes  to  serve  their  religion  ;§  for 
which  indeed  neither  of  them  felt  much  zeal  :  neither  was  this  villany 
contrived  with  the  participation  of  a  single  individual  of  the  French 
clergy;  on  the  contrary,  this  body  was  the  most  forward  at  the  time 
to  oppose  its  completion, 11  and  has,  ever  since,  been  the  most  warm  in 
reprobating  it.lF 

*  The  conspiracies  of  Amboise  and  Meux ;  the  latter  of  which  appeared  so  hei- 
nous in  the  king's  eyes,  that  he  yowed  never  to  forgive  it.  The  Huguenots  had 
before,  when  they  took  up  arms  against  him  in  1562,  threatened  him  with  the  in- 
dignities of  whipping  him,  and  binding  him  apprentice  to  a  mechanical  trade. — 
Ibid.  1.  iv.  It  appears  from  Thuanus,  that  his  chief  resentment  was  directed 
against  Coligni,  and  that  it  was  the  murder  of  him  which  drew  on  that  of  the  other 
Protestants. 

f  I  do  not  here  speak  of  the  innumerable  massacres  committed  by  the  Calvinists 
of  France  upon  priests,  religious,  and  other  unarmed  people,  during  the  civil  wars 
which  they  carried  on  against  their  sovereigns,  some  of  which  have  been  already 
noticed.  Davila  relates,  that  when,  upon  the  death  of  Francis  II.,  liberty  of  con- 
science was  granted  them,  besides  burning  down  churches  and  monasteries,  they 
massacred  the  people  in  the  very  streets  of  Paris.  Heylin  relates,  that,  in  the 
time  of  a  profound  peace,  these  people,  taking  offence  at  the  procession  of  Corpus 
Christi,  performed  in  the  city  ofParaiers,  fell  upon  the  whole  clergy  who  composed 
it,  and  murdered  them ;  and  that  they  afterwards  committed  the  same  outrage  at 
Montauban,  Rodez,  Valence,  &c.     Hist.  Presb.  I.  ii. 

X  Thuan.  ex  Statio. 

§  This  further  appears  from  the  proclamation  of  Charles,  immediately  after  t^e 
massacre:  "  Eodera  die  edictum  promulgatur,  quo  rex  testabatur  quidquid  in  hac 
re  accidisset,  suo  disserto  mandate  gestum  esse,  7ion  religionis  odio,  sed  ut  nefariae 
Colinii  et  sociorum  conjurationi  obviam  iret."     Thuan.  1.  iii. 

II  It  is  particularly  recorded  of  Henuyer,  a  Dominican  friar  and  bishop  of  Li« 
sieux,  that  he  opposed,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  execution  of  the  king's  or- 
der for  the  murder  of  the  Protestants  in  his  diocese,  answering  the  governor  of  the 
province,  when  he  communicated  it  to  him  :  It  is  the  duly  of  the  good  shepherd  to 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  sheep,  not  to  let  them  he  slaughtered  before  hisface.  These 
are  my  sheep,  though  they  have  gone  astray,  and  I  am  resolved  to  run  all  hazards  in 
protecting  tiiem.     Maimb. 

^  See  Maimb.  Contin.  Fleury,  &c. 
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"  But  you  say,  *  1  do  not  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  act  itself  of 
the  massacre,  as  upon  the  joy  expressed,  and  the  marked  approba- 
tion given  it,  by  the  Pope,  in  the  public  thanksgivings  and  rejoicings 
with  which  he  celebrated  it.'*  You  had  undertaken,  sir,  to  produce 
bulls  and  declarations  of  the  Popes  establishing  jyersecution  as  a  '  tenet 
of  the  Catholic  reliyion  ;'t  and  you  here  refer  me  to  the  individual  act 
of  a  Pontifl",  which  establishes  no  doctrine  ichatsoever,  and  in  which 
he  was  as  liable  to  act  wrong  from  ignorance  or  malice,  as  another 
man.  If,  sir,  1  were  satisfied  that  Gregory  Xlll.  had  approved  of 
the  foul  deed  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  after  having  viewed  it  in  the 
same  clear  and  steady  light  in  which  you  and  I  behold  it,  now  that 
the  clouds  of  royal  calumny,  in  which  it  was  invested,  have  been  dis- 
persed, I  should  not,  even  then,  think  that  persecution  was  proved  to 
be  a  tenet  of  his  faith,  but  1  should  judge  him  to  have  partaken  of 
Charles's  and  Catharine's  sanguinary  disposition,  in  opposition  to  the 
character  which  historians  have  stamped  upon  him.  But  you  will 
recollect  the  infinite  pains  which  the  French  king  took,  by  letters, 
ambassadors,  rejoicings,  and  medals,  to  make  both  his  subjects  and 
foreign  princes,  but  most  of  all  the  Pope,  believe,  that  in  killing  the 
Huguenots,  he  had  only  taken  a  necessary  measure  oi  self-defence  to 
preserve  his  own  life,  together  with  the  constitution  and  religion  of  his 
kingdom.!  If  ^^^  admit  these  accounts  to  have  been  believed  at 
Rome  and  Madrid,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  they  actually 
were,  the  rejoicings  at  those  courts  w  ill  put  on  a  very  different  appear- 
ance from  that  in  which  you  exhibit  them." 

On  going  to  press,  a  postscript  to  Dr.  Allen's  "  Reply"  has  been 
put  into  our  hands.  It  contains,  however,  nothing  material.  The 
writer  considers  himself  indebted  to  Dr.  Lingard  for  having  pointed 
out  the  error  of  the  press,  as  he  calls  it,  in  the  extract  from  8trada; 
and  reiterates  his  opinion,  that  Tavannes,  in  his  Memoirs,  was  not 
indebted  to  his  father  for  any  information  whatever.  In  proof  of  this, 
he  quotes  the  following  passage  from  that  work : — "  Les  harangues 
funebres  des  anciens,  se  faisoient  par  leurs  enfans,  mieux  informez  de 
leurs  actions  que  tons  autres.  J'ay  veu,  j'ay  s^eu  partie  des  faicts 
de  Monsieur  de  Tavanes  mon  pere,  non  du  tout  par  luy,  qui  a  la  forme 
des  anciens  Francois  s'einployoit  a  fair  e  non  a  dire:  si  peu  curieux  de 
vanite  qu'il  a  refuse  des  memoires  h.  ceux  qui  vouloient  (disoient-ils) 
immortaliser  son  nonu" 

•  P.  54.  t  P-  52. 

X  Thuanus,  1.  iii.  Mairab,  1.  vi.  The  learned  Pagi,  in  his  Life  of  Gregory  XIII. 
shows,  that  this  Pope  considered  the  conduct  of  Charles  IX.,  after  it  had  been  ex- 
plained to  him  by  the  French  ambassador,  as  a  necessary  act  of  self-defence  against 
the  alleged  plot  of  Admiral  Coligni  and  the  Huguenots :  "  Actis  publice  Deo  gra- 
tis de  periculo  a  conjuratione  Colinii  evitato."  Brev.  Gest.  Rom.  Pont,  vol.vi. 
p.  729. 
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If  necessity  can  make  even  cowards  brave,  surely  it  is  very  natu- 
ral to  expect  that  protracted  oppression  and  perpetual  insult  will 
force  the  Irish  Catholics  into  a  spirit  of  retaliation.  The  members 
of  the  established  church  are  neither  sound  logicians  nor  prudent 
thinkers ;  for,  however  habit  and  impunity  may  encourage  them  in 
their  vile  crusade  against  the  religion  and  feeling  of  the  Catholics, 
they  ought  to  know,  from  past  experience,  that  neither  themselves 
nor  their  church  are  unassailable — that  in  the  wordy  war  they  are 
likely  to  get  the  worst  of  the  blows  ;  and  that  it  would  be  very  odd 
indeed,  if  those  who  profess  a  teligion  eighteen  hundred  years  old, 
and  at  present  professed  by  nine-tenths  of  Europe,  had  nothing  to 
say  in  their  own  behalf,  or  were  unable  to  inflict  wounds  on  a  new 
sect,  the  members  of  which  are  certainly  not  immaculate. 

Protestants  should  not  forget  that  subjects  the  most  holy  ad- 
mit of  ridicule  where  veneration  and  respect  are  wanting,  and  that, 
however  contemptuously  Catholicity  may  be  spoken  of  where  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  unknown.  Catholics  themselves 
feel  not  less  proud  of  their  creed  or  less  decided  on  that  of  Pro- 
testants. "  I  am  of  opinion,"  says  J.  K.  L.,  or,  if  you  like,  Dr. 
Doyle,  "  that,  in  religious  inquiry,  there  is  no  process  by  which  the 
mind  can  arrive  at  certainty,  so  short,  so  simple,  so  plain,  as  when  its 
reasoning  is  founded  on  facts  of  public  notoriety.  The  simplicity  or 
brevity  of  a  demonstration  does  not  certainly  diminish  its  force,  or  ob- 
scure the  evidence  which  springs  from  it;  and  if,  therefore,  the  Ca- 
tholic, by  seeing  with  one  glance,  that  the  church,  in  which  all  Chris- 
tians confess  the  truth  to  reside,  is  that  with  which  he  holds  commu- 
nion, his  fidelity  to  her  doctrines  should  be  great,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  he  sets  on  his  salvation,  and  his  adhesion  to  them,  so  far  from 
being  blind,  is,  in  truth,  the  most  enlightened,  founded,  as  it  is,  on 
the  most  simple  and  brief  demonstration.  The  Catholic  but  laughs 
at  the  man,  whatever  may  be  his  station,  who  seeks  to  cushion  the 
name  of  his  sect,  or  endeavours  to  confound  one  of  the  branches 
lopped  off  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  great  and  illustrious 
tree  from  which  it  fell :  he  feels  the  same  pity  or  contempt  for  the  first 
swarm  of  sectaries  as  for  the  second,  or  as  he  does  for  all  and  each 
of  those  that  followed  them. 

"  The  followers  of  Luther  or  Calvin  are  precisely  the  same  in  his 
eyes  as  those  of  Kant,  or  Knox,  or  AVesley,  or  any  other  of  the  num- 
berless tribes  who  wander  about  the  desert  and  attack  the  people  of 
God  as  they  journey  under  the  divine  protection  to  the  promised 
land.  He  may  see  some  senate,  or  stadtholder,  or  prince,  or  poten- 
tate, associate  himself  with  one  or  other  of  those  sects,  and  bestow 
upon  it  all  the  wealth  and  dignity  which  law,  or  rapine,  or  conquest 
placed  in  his  hands  ;  he  may  see  one  of  them  preserve  much  of  the 
form,  order,  dignity,  rites,  and  liturgies  of  the  church,  whilst  another 
strips  its  members  in  the  market-place,  and  presents  itself  to  the 
world  as  a  sad  image  of  human  fatuity  or  divine  wrath ;  but,  as  to 

*  Cadell:  London,  1827. 

A  Reply,  by  J.  K,  L.,  to  the  late  Charge  of  the  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Magee, 
&c,     Coyne : 'Dublin,  1827. 
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the  unity,  sanctity,  Catholicity,  and  apostolicity  of  the  church,  all 
these  sects,  whether  assembled  in  palaces,  in  the  conventicle,  on  the 
moor,  or  on  the  mountain,  are  equally  removed  from  them. 

"  The  Catholic,  whilst  he  pities  the  delusion  of  his  fellowmen,  and 
laments,  with  Augustin,  that  the  salvation  of  such  multitudes  should 
be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  pride,  obstinacy,  or  fanaticism  of  a  few 
furious  men;  whether  these  few  be  clothed  in  purple,  and  faring 
sumptuously  every  day,  or  whether  they  be  as  senseless  or  hypocri- 
tical as  the  roving  fanatics  of  our  own  time,  the  Catholic,  whilst  his 
mind  is  thus  occupied,  has  no  doubt  or  hesitation  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  propriety  of  his  own  conduct.  He  finds  all  the  world  declare  that 
there  is  a  church,  the  faithful  depository  on  the  earth  of  the  doc- 
trines and  sacraments  of  Christ ;  that  this  church  is  One  Holy  Ca- 
tholic and  Apostolic,  and  that  all  are  bound  to  hear  her  voice." 

"  If  any  sect  or  sectary  approach  to  seduce  him,  he  says,  who 
are  you,  where  did  you  come  from?  from  what  heaven  have  you 
fallen  ?  what  earth  produced  you  ?  have  you  not  been  born  of  flesh  and 
all  its  lusts,  as  was  Luther,  Cranmer,  and  Henry  ;  or  ofihe  will  or  pre- 
sumption of  man,  like  Arius,  Socinus,  or  Rousseau  :  surely  you  were 
not  born  of  God, as  the  church  which  was  washed  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  must  have  been.  You  say,  come  to  me  and  possess  the 
truth  ;  but  did  not  Manes  say  the  same,  and  Simon,  and  Paul  of  Sa- 
mosata,  and  Nestorius,  and  Bucer,  and  Beza,  and  Cranmer,  and  all 
the  others,  even  to  the  present  time. 

"  Show  me  the  origin  of  your  churches — show  how  they  were 
founded  by  the  Apostles,  or  by  those  who  persevered  with  them,  and 
never  separated  themselves  from  them  or  the  body  who  succeeded  to 
them.  I  can  number  the  days  you  have  been  upon  the  earth — I 
know  the  authors  of  your  misfortune  tcho  separated  themselves;  the 
Lord  warned  his  disciples  to  reject  such  as  you  ;  the  Apostles  fore- 
told your  coming,  your  novelty  and  dissensions.  The  impiety  of  your 
origin,  your  pride  and  obstinacy,  your  lies  and  uncharitableness,  de- 
signate you  as  men  subverted  as  to  the  faith,  and  condemned  by  your 
own  judgment.  There  is  no  unity  amongst  you,  for  you  do  not 
preach  the  same  doctrine,  worship  at  the  same  altar,  participate  of  the 
same  sacrament,  or  obey  the  same  pastors. 

"  You  have  no  holiness  which  was  not  equally  found  in  the  times 
of  heathenism — you  have  discarded  penance  and  all  mortification  of 
the  senses — your  pride  of  understanding  extinguishes  all  humility- 
disobedience  is  your  original  sin,  which,  were  you  washed  in  nitre, 
would  continue.  Wedded  to  this  world,  a  spirit  of  poverty  is  un- 
known to  you.  You  have  scoffed  at  chastity,  though  practised  and 
commended  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Signs  and  wonders, 
though  promised  by  the  Redeemer  to  the  church,  and  testified  by  the 
voice  of  mankind,  are,  with  an  unparalleled  effrontery  and  disregard 
for  all  evidence,  utterly  denied  by  you.  You  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility be  the  people  of  God.  Where,  in  what  times,  or  countries,  are 
you  found  why  you  should  be  esteemed^  a  universal  people — filling 
the  whole  earth  throughout  all  ages,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles? 
or  how  can  you,  who  came  later  into  the  world  than  the  art  of  print- 
ing, pretend  to  any  connexion  with  the  Apostles  or  the  apostolic 
times.  Have  you  not  the  impiety  to  assert,  that  Christ  had  violated 
his  promise,  deserted  the  church  which  he  acquired  with  his  own 
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blood,  delivered  the  beloved  of  bis  soul  to  idolatry,  permitted  error 
to  overwhelm  truth,  and  the  powers  of  hell  to  break  in  pieces  the 
rock  on  which  he  built  his  church  ?  Depart,  exclaims  the  Catholic, 
you  are  a  stranp,er,  having-  no  share  in  the  inheritance  ;  a  deserter, 
M'ho  has  forfeited  his  honour,  violated  his  faith,  and  betrayed  the  sa- 
cred interests  once  entrusted  to  his  fidelity  ! 

"  Such  would  be  the  indignant  reply  of  the  well-informed  Catholic 
to  the  writer  of  '  The  Charge,'  or  to  any  other  of  a  similar  character 
or  name." 

Dr.  Magee,  in  his  Charge,  accuses  the  Church  of  Rome  of  persecu- 
tion ;  to  this  Dr.  Doyle  replies, — 

"  Certainly,  this  insinuation  or  imputation  comes  with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace 
from  a  man  who,  nurtured  in  the  school  of  Calvin,  and  bred  in  that  of  Cranmer, 
Somerset,  or  Elizabeth,  for  I  know  not  which  of  the  creeds  of  Parlia.ment  his 
grace  professes  5  but  such  a  charge  is  most  unbecoming  a  man,  who,  bred  up  in 
principles  of  the  most  unrelenting  persecution,  had,  himself,  done  more  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  society  in  Ireland,  to  propagate  bigotry,  to  provoke  retorts,  to  awaken 
a  spirit  of  religious  dissensions,  than  any  other  individual  in  the  country — yes,  I 
should  think  the  man  who  penned  the  passages  quoted  above  by  me,  must  have 
mistaken  altogether,  or  forgotten  the  history  of  the  past  and  latter  times.  He 
could  not  have  reflected  on  the  persecutions  suffered  by  the  Catholics,  from  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  from  the  Arians,  Nestorians,  Iconaclasts,  and  from  the  swarms 
of  insurgent  sects  in  the  16th  century. 

"  But  leaving  his  recollection  of  those  sad  events  out  of  view,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  vv'as  not  half  so  lost  to  the  feelings  of  nature  and 
decency,  as  Cranmer  and  Henry ;  or  that  the  cruel  assassins  of  St.  Barthelemi 
were  not  more  wicked,  more  heartless,  more  cruel,  than  the  bloody  sa.tenites  of 
Elizabeth  or  Cromwell  in  England  and  Ireland;  that  Mary  was  incomparably  less 
a  persecutor  than  her  sister — that  the  proceedings  of  Knox  and  the  covenanters  in 
Scotland— of  the  parliaments,  protectors,  and  viceroys  in  this  country,  surpass,  . 
beyond  measure,  all  that  was  ever  done,  not  by  Catholics,  but  by  Nero,  Tibe- 
rius, Domitian  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  or  by  Pharao  in  Egypt.  No,  all 
the  fiends  of  Milton,  if  let  loose  upon  the  earth,  could  not  exceed  in  cruelty,  ini- 
piety,  and  injustice,  the  persecutors  of  the  Irish  people.  With  all  the  records 
of  antiquity  before  this  archbishop — vv'ith  the  shade  of  Browne  before  his  face, 
and  the  walls  of  the  temple  in  which  he  spoke  encompassing  him  round  about ; 
when  he  stood,  as  it  were,  on  a  tripod,  and  invoked  the  spirit  of  dissension,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  fear  fell  upon  him  and  made  all  his  bones  to  shake,  or 
that  a  voice  came  forth  and  said,  *  there  will  be  a  time  for  all  things,  and  the  just 
and  the  icicked  shall  be  judged.' 

"  When  a  presumptuous  man  provoked  the  late  Dr.  Milner,  a  man  whose 
wisdom  and  virtue  will  live  for  many  generations ;  or  when  a  man  whose  bigotry 
has  out-lived  his  genius,  induced  the  gentle  and  learned  Charles  Butler  to  place 
in  parallel  lines  the  persecutions  exercised,  all  of  them  unjustly,  in  these  coun- 
tries, could  not  this  Protestant  prelate  have  seen  how  much  more  extended  his 
were,  than  ou7-s?  and  when  the  account  thus  stood  against  him,— when  the  scale 
was  no  longer  poised,  and  that  no  person  could  mistake  the  side  on  which  the 
excess  lay,  why  did  he  return  to  the  subject  and  expose  himself  to  reproach  ? 
But  a  fatality  seems  to  attend  him,  that  he  may  exemplify  the  gospel  truth  caus- 
tically expressed  by  Swift,  'd«ad  or  alive,  pride  will  get  a  fall.'         *         * 

*  *  *  "  The  established  church  was,  and  is,  as  intolerant  as  any  other ; 
but  the  Parliament,  which  has  swallowed  her  up,  only  to  have  its  bowels  embit- 
tered and  its  heart  vexed  by  her,  this  Parliament  is  tolerant  to  authors  of  schism 
and  maintainers  of  conventicles,  and  does  not  permit  the  established  church  to 
exercise  her  wrath  upon  them.  This  Parliament  indeed  delivers  over  the  Catho- 
lics, the  descendants  of  their  own  fathers,  the  framers  of  their  own  constitution, 
the  authors  of  all  that  is  great  and  good  in  the  civil,  municipal,  or  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  country — the  Parliament,  by  some  hidden  judgment  of  God, 
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delivers  over  those  Catholics,  now  consisting  of  several  millions  of  their  subjects, 
to  be  cast  out,  reviled,  insulted,  and  oppressed  by  the  bishops  and  ministers,  by 
the  proctors,  and  surrogates,  and  sextons,  and  grave-diggers,  of  the  established 
church. 

"  Doubtless,  this  established  church,  in  excommunicating  '  schismatics  and 
maintainers  of  conventicles,'  is  very  inconsistent  and  absurd,  for  she  excommu- 
nicates them  for  doing  what  she  herself  has  done ;  she  calls  them  heathens,  be- 
cause they,  in  the  exercise  of  their  judgment,  reject  her  creed  and  frame  one  for 
themselves,  whilst  she  proclaims  to  them  that,  in  doing  so,  they  act  agreeably  to 
the  will  of  God — that  she  can  give  them  no  assurance  that  her  own  doctrine  is 
a  whit  preferable  to  theirs,  and  that  Christ  and  herself  have  given  them  a  license 
to  think  on  reli'^ion  as  it  listeth  them,  and  speak  in  their  conventicles  as  they 
think.  This,  no  doubt,  is  excessively  inconsistent  and  absurd  in  the  established 
church;  but  she  is  rich  and  powerful,  and  therefore  entitled  to  indulge  in  all  the 
luxury  of  absurdity  and  error. 

"  If  any  one  upbraid  her,  she  orders  out  her  proctors  to  decimate  his  corn, 
potatoes,  and  cabbages,— his  lambs,  his  fleeces,  his  mint,  and  milk.  If  any  one 
dispute  with  her,  she  compels  him  to  build  for  her  a  new  churcli,  to  fill  it  with  stoves 
and  pews,  to  furnish  it  with  linen,  surplices,  bread  and  wine;  with  songsters  and 
choristers,  witli  clerks  and  beadles,  with  sextons  and  gravediggers,  and  for  all 
arrears  due  to  her  for  Christmas  offerings  or  Easter  dues,  she  cites  the  heathen 
before  her  surrogate,  and,  judging  in  Iter  own  cause,  gives  to  liim  the  full  benefit 
of  fees,  decrees,  and  costs. 

"  If  her  absurdities  be  hinted  at,  she  points  to  lier  long  lawn  sleeves,  her  gilded 
palaces,  lier  train  of  equipages,  her  millions  of  acres,  her  tenths  of  two  kingdoms, 
and,  in  the  language  of  a  bloated  epicure,  says,  '  You  vulgar  cynic,  how  can  I 
be  wrong  ?'  Sliould  he  laugh,  as  I  am  sometimes  obliged  to  do,  at  her  ignorance, 
her  insolence,  her  pomp  and  pride,  she  opens  her  armoury,  more  stowed  with 
weapons  than  a  star-chamber  or  inquisition — more  ill-savoured  than  a  lady's 
dressing-room,  and  lets  loose  upon  him  a  whole  legion  of  her  satellites,  having 
one  hand  armed  with  calumny  and  sophistrj',  the  other  filled  with  newspapers, 
tracts,  pamphlets,  reviews,  replies,  rejoinders,  charges,  sermons,  speeches !  With 
these  tlie  heathen  or  publican  is  at  once  oppressed,  and,  if  he  learns  not  to  revere 
the  wisdom,  and  respect  the  power  of  the  church,  he  will  at  least  learn  to  protect 
his  own  person,  and  to  preserve,  by  silence  and  submission,  under  whatsoever  in- 
justice or  wrong,  any  property  which  he  may  be  suffered  to  possess." 

"  Lei  the  church  perisli,"  says  Dr.  Doyle,  "  that  thrives  by  op- 
pression, and  visits  with  temporal  penalties  the  consciences  of  men  !" 
Yet"  it  is,''  he  proceeds,  "  upon  the  grounds  of  intolerance,  and  the 
persecuting  spirit  falsely  attributed  to  Catholics,  that  this  archbishop 
invokes  the  prince  and  the  legislature  to  continue  the  oppression  of  his 
fellovv -subjects;  and  here  I  recognise,  in  his  voice,  the  voice  of  TJrsa- 
cius  and  Valens,  two  Avian  bishops  who  opposed  the  faith  of  Nice ; 
two  *  furious  men,'  who  instructed  the  emperors,  sons  of  Constan- 
tine,  that  they  were  entitled  to  judge  in  matters  of  faith,  to  prescribe 
a  creed  for  their  subjects,  and  to  persecute,  by  unjust  and  cruel  laws, 
all  those  who  adhered  to  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  faith.  The  empire 
was  deluged  witli  blood,  its  strength  and  energy  were  wasted,  its  en- 
emies acquired  confidence,  its  provinces  shortly  after  revolted,  and 
the  whole  fabric  of  its  power  and  greatness  gradually  fell  to  decay. 
IJrsacius  gnd  Valens  died,  and  left  after  them  an  ignominious  name. 
The  princes  who  were  duped  by  their  counsels,  forfeited  the  glory 
acquired  by  their  father,  and  by  themselves  in  their  youthful  days ; 
they  left  after  them  a  government  in  disorder,  an  empire  wasted  by 
dissensions,  a  human  church  which  perished  after  them,  whilst  that 
which  they  oppressed  was  preserved  by  the  divine  protection,  and 
transmitted   their  names  and   their  errors,  witli   her  own  suft'erings, 
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and  her  final  delivery,  through  fifteen  centuries,  even  to  our  own 
days.  Had  the  emperors  disregarded  the  counsels  of  a  few  vain, 
ambitious,  and  furious  men, — had  they  not  put  their  hand  to  the  cen- 
sor, an  office  which  the  Almighty  had  not  pleased  to  assign  them, — 
had  they  permitted  truth  and  falsehood  to  contend  alone,  and  only 
laboured  to  promote  equally  the  happiness  of  all  their  subjects, — had 
they  done  this,  unity  and  strength  would  have  dwelt  in  their  empire, 
victory  would  have  followed  their  standard,  and  they,  or  their  chil- 
dren, would  not  have  witnessed  the  miseries  of  their  people,  nor  the 
coming  ruin  of  the  Roman  name. 

"  History  has  been  written  for  our  instruction  ;  we  should  profit 
of  its  lessons,  and,  in  place  of  traversing  a  whole  province,  as  Dr. 
Magee  has  lately  done,  with  the  torch  of  religious  discord  flaming  in 
his  hand,  casting  brands  of  fire  through  an  inflammable  population, 
we  should  attend  to  the  duty  of  preaching  peace  and  good  will,  and, 
when  going  about,  endeavour  to  imitate  the  example  of  him,  '  who,' 
as  St.  Peter  beautifully  tells  us,  *  went  about  doing  good.'  " 

We  have  uniformly  expressed  ourselves  without  hesitation  on  the 
evil  of  a  union  between  church  and  state,  and  must  be  happy  to  find 
our  principles  confirmed  by  such  a  prelate  as  Dr.  Doyle,  who  unites 
in  himself  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher  to  the  true  Christian  piety 
of  the  divine  : 

"  The  writer  of  '  the  Charge'  proceeds  to  combat  the  error  of  a  sovereign,  who 
would  ally  the  Catholic  church  with  the  state. 

"  Would  to  heaven  that  no  such  alliance  ever  had  been  formed  I 

"  If  any  danger  existed,  that  such  an  alliance  would  ever  be  revived  in  these 
countries,  I  would  most  cordially  combine  with  the  writer  in  denouncing  it  as  one 
of  the  heaviest  calamities  (except,  indeed,  one  other  now  existing),  which  could 
befal  the  empire.  For  I  am  not  so  eaten  up  with  the  pride  and  prejudices  of  a 
high  churchman,  as  to  prefer  the  aggrandisement  of  what  is  called  *  Church  and 
State,'  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  people ;  nor  am  I,  again,  so  bad  a 
Christian  (whatever  Dr.  Magee  may  think  to  the  contrary),  as  to  desire  to  see 
Catholic  bishops  clothed  in  purple,  faring  sumptuously  every  day, — the  Assenta- 
tores  of  the  great,  the  Cuhicularii  of  the  palace,  the  intriguers  of  the  court,  the 
pest  of  the  senate.  I  should  be  tempted  to  remove  the  cross  and  set  up  the 
crescent,  if  I  saw  the  chief  ministers  of  my  religion  derive  their  commission  to 
preach  the  word,  to  administer  the  sacraments,  to  rule  the  church,  from  any 
source  that  was  not  pointed  out  and  established  by  Christ;  if  I  saw  them  receive 
the  rule  of  faith  from  the  hands  or  the  tongue  of  any  king  or  minister,  or  other,  to 
whom  it  had  not  been  originally  confided  by  the  Redeemer.  I  should  desert  them 
as  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  if  I  saw  them  devour  the  pittance  of  the  widow  and 
the  orphan — if  I  heard  them  denounce  peace,  and  preach  dissension — if  I  observed 
them  involved  in  unceasing  contradictions  between  their  practice  and  profession 
— reviling  the  most  exalted  virtues  practised  by  Christ,  and  recommended  by 
his  apostles — heartless  to  the  poor,  insolent  to  the  oppressed,  slaves  to  power,  and 
buried  in  all  the  surfeitings  of  a  worldly  life. 

"  All  these  evils,  at  least  in  some  degree,  I  would  apprehend  to  follow  in  those 
degenerate  days,  when  the  charity  of  many  has  waxed  cold,  if,  by  any  alliance 
with  the  state,  the  pastors  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  exposed  to  temptation. 
No  ;  were  a  spirit  of  proselytism  stronger  in  my  mind  than  a  love  of  country,  I 
should  say  to  the  present  established  union  of  chm'ch  and  state,  esto  perpetiia,  and 
pray  to  God  that  the  Catholic  priesthood  and  people  might  continue  just  exempt 
from  tyranny,  but  excluded  from  all  places  of  power,  emolument,  and  cor- 
ruption. 

"  I  bear  about  me,  however,  much  stronger  feelings,  as  an  Irishman,  than  as 
a  man  addicted  to  a  certain  profession ;  and,  though  I  *  believe  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  church,'  and  bear  ♦  my  intellect  enslaved,'  and  '  wallow  in  the  slough  of 
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a  slavish  superstition,'  yet  am  I  so  profane,  and  so  free  in  will  and  thought,  as  to 
desire,  that  all  religions  were  alike  protected  by  the  state ;  that  she  respected  them 
all,  and  favoured  none ;  that  she  left  them  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  energies 
and  zeal,  and  remained  perfectly  regardless  of  their  respective  excellence." 

In^a  memoir  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle,  the  materials  of  which 
were  furnished  us  by  a  gentleman  whose  premature  fate  has  recently 
filled  Ireland  with  sorrow,  we  intimated  that  all  religions  were  ne- 
cessarily intolerant.  For  this  opinion  a  Catholic  writer — one  who 
has  ever  proved  himself  an  unintentional  enemy  of  the  cause  he  ad- 
vocates— showered  upon  us  his  second-hand  filth,  which  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  borrowing  from  Cobbett.  Dr.  Doyle,  however,  seems  to  be 
of  our  opinion.  "  All  religions,"  says  this  learned  prelate,  "  are 
intolerant  to  a  certain  degree,  and  must  be  so ;  but,  as  their  intoler- 
ance, if  not  adopted  by  the  state,  consists  in  excluding  dissenters 
from  their  communion,  it  can  do  no  injury  to  a  prince  who  honours 
religion,  and  secures  to  each  of  his  subjects  the  right  of  worshipping 
the  Almighty  as  his  conscience  or  caprice  happens  to  dictate.'' 

We  shall  make  only  one  more  extract ;  it  refers  to  the  charge  of 
divided  allegiance : — 

"  I  shall  never  again  condescend  to  argue  this  subject.  Let  tlie  man  who  has 
read  history,  and  observed  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  people  in  the 
different  states  of  Europe,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  and  yet  harbour  this  opinion, 
remain  in  his  prejudice.  Let  him,  if  he  will,  be  the  foe  of  our  civil  liberties  on 
this  ground.  Whilst  he  retained  such  ;in  opinion,  I  should  hesitate  to  receive 
any  favour  at  his  hands;  for,  if  I  did,  I  should  receive  it  from  the  hand  I 
scorned. 

*'  But  to  such  a  man  I  would  say,  not  that  the  allegiance  of  the  Catholic  is  un- 
divided, but  that,  should  the  Irish  ever  violate  their  allegiance,  they  will  do  so, 
not  as  Catholics,  but  as  men  driven  by  a  cruel  and  protracted  tyranny  to  take  re- 
fuge in  despair.  Some  individual  of  them,  stripped  of  his  property,  banished 
from  his  home,  his  religion  scoffed  at,  his  sufferings  reviled— some  such  man 
may  wrest  the  child  of  his  heart  from  the  hands  of  the  proselytizer,  or  the  embrace 
of  her  persecutor— he  may  take  iier  to  the  forum,  plunge  a  dagger  in  her  heart, 
and  set  a  nation  on  fire  by  the  sprinkling  of  her  blood.  In  such  a  case  conscience 
is  silenced,  the  duty  of  allegiance  is  erased  from  the  heart,  and  he  who  just  before 
was  a  good  Christian  and  a  loyal  subject,  now  agitated  by  revenge,  becomes  as 
savage  as  the  tiger ;  he  despises  life,  scoffs  at  danger  and  at  death,  and,  slaking 
his  thirst  with  human  blood,  exclaims  with  Cato : — 

'  A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty. 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  of  bondage.' 

"  To  this  terrific  consummation  this  devoted  country  may  be  driven,  if  such 
opinions  and  principles,  as  are  promulged  by  Doctor  Magee,  become  rules  of 
thought  and  conduct  with  those  who  should  consult  her  peace.  And  those  men 
who  are  now  reviled,  because  they  endeavour  to  direct  the  storm,  which  already 
blows  too  strongly,  will  be  praised  by  posterity  for  their  efforts,  however  fruitless, 
to  save  a  sinking  state.  Whosoever,  in  times  to  come,  will  walk  across  the  solitude 
into  which  this  country  may  be  turned,  whilst  he  sighs  over  the  fate  of  its  past  in- 
habitants, will  join  the  voice  of  their  blood  in  crying  to  heaven  for  vengeance  on 
those  heartless  ruthless  men,  whose  continued  and  implacable  injustice  had  ar- 
rayed brother  against  brother,  and  settled  their  native  country  by  converting  it 
into  a  heap  of  ruins." 

These  extracts  will  serve  to  show  that  Protestantism  is  by  no 
means  unassailable — that  the  war  of  retaliation  has  commenced,  and 
that  victory  is  no  longer  doubtful.  To  aid  the  cause  of  the  injured, 
we  have  prepared  a  series  of  articles  on  the  established  church  of 
Ireland,  in  which  we  have  done  full  justice  to  that  national  incubus. 
The  first  will  appear  in  our  next. 
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THE  soldier's  LAMENT  OVER  THE  GRAVE  OF  POMPEY. 

PoMPEY,  the  moon  is  smiling 

Upon  thy  grave  and  me  ; 
The  wind  that  shrieks  so  coldly,  seems 

To  breathe  its  sigh  for  thee. 

The  eagle  wing  of  glory 

Broods  sadly  o'er  thy  tomb; 
But  naught  except  the  soldier's  grief 

Laments  the  hero's  doom. 

No  tear  bedews  thy  ashes. 

None  tell  who  sleeps  below ; 
Though  terror  once  sat  on  thy  crest 

When  flashing  on  the  foe. 

The  lord  of  maddening  batde 

Now  sleeps,  the  child  of  death ; 
The  voice  that  made  the  nations  quail 

Is  withered  to  a  breath. 

Those  lips  of  soul  and  valour 

Are  stilly,  pale,  and  mute ; 
That  eye,  that  fiery  bosom — lies 

Beneath  a  soldier's  foot ! 

Would  that  'neath  spear  and  banner 

Flowed  out  thy  life's  red  tide ; 
With  sabres  clashing  o'er  thy  head, 

And  warriors  by  thy  side  ! 

Then  thou  hadst  nobly  perished, 

Hadst  sunk,  the  free  and  brave ; 
Then  thou  hadst  died  the  hero's  death, 

And  claim'd  the  hero's  grave  — 

Hadst  fallen,  ere  Caesar's  eagle 

Had  rolled  in  blood  and  flame. 
And  spread  its  gory  wings  above 

Pharsalia's  hated  name. 

Now,  now  the  vile  assassin 

Has  marked  the  warrior's  tomb. 
And  Julius  thraldom's  shroud  has  cast 
O'er  liberty  and  Rome. 

Alone,  and  un lamented. 

Save  by  an  outcast's  woej — 
Will  not  they  even  grant  an  urn 

To  guard  his  ashes  ? — No ! 

But,  though  Egyptian  malice 

Rears  not  the  hallowed  bust, 

Or  raise  the  marbled  tomb  to  grace 

My  Pompey's  sacred  dust^ — 

The  good,  the  great,  are  weeping 

With  me  upon  thy  grave. 
And  mourn  for  him  whom  valour,  fame. 
Nor  Freedom's  self  could  save ! 

G.  H.  M. 
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MR.    FRANK    FEGAN  S    FAMILIAR    EPISTLES. — NO.    IV. 
MY  DEAF.  EDITOR, 

It  is  all  useless — your  last  offer  of  twenty  pounds  a  sheet  is,  indeed, 
flattering,  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  earn  it  at  a  sitting;  offer  me 
even  one  hundred  pounds,  and  I  will  still  write  yon  but  a  letter  of  two 
or  three  pages,  J  am  no  man  for  working  by  the  yard.  I  have  ac- 
quired a  concentrated  habit  of  thinking — a  species  of  mental  abbrevia- 
tion, and  this  insensibly  insinuates  itself  into  my  writings  ;  for  the 
brevity  of  my  present  communication,  there  are  additional  reasons — 
the  damned  rheumatism  is  flying  through  my  joints,  little  Frank  is 
prattling  playfully  by  my  side,  and  Mrs.  Fegan  is  sitting  near  the 
window,  repeating  ever  and  anon  "  My  dear  Frank,  don't  fatigue 
yourself."  Well,  then,  "  first  and  foremost,"  what  can  I,  or  will  I, 
say  of  the  late  decision  in  a  certain  great  house  ;  indeed,  my  dear  sir, 
I  can  hardly  write  or  speak  of  the  matter  in  a  quiet  way.  Good 
Lord  !  to  think  of  such  a  decision — to  think  of  an  assembly  pretend- 
ing to  common  rationality,  declaring,  by  their  vote,  that  the  humble 
request  of  seven  millions  of  people  was  unworthy  of  being  taken  into 
consideration — to  think  of  the  talent  that  has  been  wasted  in  wrest- 
ling with  the  prejudices  of  bigoted  ignorance — to  think  that  the 
•'  voice  of  wisdom,  and  wit,  and  worth,"  has  pleaded  but  fruitlessly 
— to  mark  the  silly  trash  by  which  eloquence  has  been  baflied,  jus- 
tice retarded,  and  common  sense  outraged  ;  it  is,  in  sober  sadness, 
unendurable.  I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  an  Englishman — I  am  grati- 
fied in  not  being  a  Protestant,  for  I  would  blush  to  be  classed  among 
the  poor,  brainless,  cowardly  oppressors.  Let  not  the  oppressor,  how- 
ever, hug  himself  upon  his  miserable  triumph — it  will  only  render  his 
humiliation  more  manifest  in  the  day  of  justice;  the  Irish  people  will 
and  must  be  restored  to  their  rights — the  grant  will,  probably,  be 
conceded  when  it  shall  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  favour;  and  in  that 
day  bow  contemptible  will  be  the  position  of  your  bigoted  knot  of 
political  swaggerers  ? 

What,  on  the  present  occasion,  should  be  the  course  pursued  by 
the  rank,  the  wealth,  and  the  respectability  of  Ireland?  The  aristo- 
cracy, the  great  landholders,  and  the  great  fundholders,  are  placed  in 
a  situation  truly  perilous  and  critical.  Mr.  Peel,  after  admitting  the 
dangerous  situation  of  the  country,  coolly  declares,  that  he  has  no 
plan  of  improvement  or  amelioration;  this  to  him  is,  of  course,  a  mi- 
nor consideration — he  is,  probably,  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of  Ire- 
land— he  has  no  stake  in  the  country,  and  changes  or  disturbances 
arising  there  cannot  affect  him ;  but  with  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  or 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  or  Lord  Rossmore,  or  the  Earls  of  Blessing- 
ton  or  Darnley,  the  case  is  different — their  property  is  risked  and 
endangered,  and,  for  their  own  interest,  if  not  for  sake  of  the  country, 
they  should  look  to  it.  Let  these  noblemen,  aided  by  the  wealthy 
and  the  liberal  of  every  denomination,  at  once  convene  a  national 
meeting  in  Dublin,  and,  my  life  for  it,  the  thing  wdl  tell ;  if  Mr.  Peel 
and  his  knot  of  bigots  will  not  save  the  country,  let  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  its  preservation  undertake  the  work.  The  necessity  of 
adopting  some  measure  similar  to  this  is  quite  obvious ! 

Saint  Lorton  and  Saint  Roden  have  been  at  work — both  have 
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spoken  out  in  the  true  spirit  of  their  tribe,  "■  with  war  in  their  bosoms, 
and  peace  in  their  words;"  the  latter,  however,  has  gone  a  little  too 
far — he  thinks  even  the  shedding  of  blood  allowable  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Protestantism!  Do  the  simple  English  people  know,  that  this 
evangelical  lord  is  not  a  regular  member  of  the  established  church.  I 
fancy  it  would  poze  him  to  say,  to  what  particular  church  he  belongs; 
he  hates  Popery,  however,  and  this  recommends  him  to  the  bench  of 
bishops — that  bench,  whose  power  he  would  willingly  extinguish  to- 
morrow. 

The  people  of  the  south  have  been  entertaining  Shiel,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded on  circuit.  If  he  is  destined  to  occupy  a  prison,  he  will,  at 
least,  begin  his  course  in  good  order;  it  was  said,  that  he  intended 
giving  Plunkett  a  lecture  on  the  day  of  trial ;  recent  circumstances 
will,  I  think,  lead  him  to  alter  his  mind  on  this  point. 

O'Connell  has  commenced  the  work  of  annoyance  vigorously  at 
Ennis — 1  say  annoyance,  for,  indeed,  it  is  nothing  more ;  all  their 
petitions  will,  as  usual,  be  disregarded — all  their  claims  will  be  nega- 
tived ;  but  still  the  monopolists  will  be  teased  by  them,  and  even  this 
poor  satisfaction  is  worth  looking  for. 

What  will  O'Connell  now  say  of  Plunkett — how  can  he  speak  of 
him  again  ? — Indeed  he  should  learn  a  lesson  from  his  last  mistake, 
and  never  praise  or  condemn  any  man  too  hastily.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  was  telling  the  Catholics  to  place  no  confidence  in  their 
old  advocate — at  that  moment  was  this  advocate  exerting  his  splendid 
talents  in  a  triumphant  defence  of  the  calumniated  Catholic  priesthood. 
Pluid<ett  has,  through  the  entire  of  the  late  discussion,  shown  himself 
the  truly  great  statesman — he  seems,  as  a  superior  being,  to  have 
looked  down  from  his  'vantage-ground  upon  the  struggle  of  contending 
parties,  and,  unmoved  by  the  applause  or  abuse  of  either,  to  have 
taken  his  own  course — the  course  dictated  by  liberality  and  justice. 
It  is  supposed  he  will  not  hold  office  in  conjunction  with  Eldon  or  Peel 
any  longer;  but  this  is  all  mere  conjecture. 

Dublin  is  all  alive  with  conversions;  the  reformers  are  picking  up 
the  poor  starving  refuse  of  the  old  church,  with  singular  earnestness. 
The  3Iail  claims  for  Dr.  Magee  the  character  of  a  prophet ;  let  them 
wait  awhile,  however — the  Catholic  clergy  will  not  be  idle — the  pre- 
sent humbug  will  only  produce  its  temporary  effect ;  but  the  conse- 
quences to  which  it  may  lead  cannot  be  foreseen.  Such  men  as  Keogh 
and  Doyle,  when  thoroughly  roused,  will  not  write  or  speak  in  vain ; 
the  law  church  has  its  weak  points  in  spirituals  and  in  temporalities — 
and  a  prudent  friend  would  not  be  tempting  a  quiet  opponent  to  come 
forward  and  expose  them. 

The  countryremains  tolerably  tranquil,  notwithstanding  the  distress 
of  the  peasantry,  and  the  provocations  to  which  they  are  exposed; 
between  the  converters  and  the  conventicles,  they  are  teased  sadly — 
between  the  landlord  and  the  lady,  they  are  condemned  to  a  life  of 
continued  penance  ;  the  one  grinds  them  for  a  rack  rent,  and  the  other 
preaches  at  them.  Indeed,  the  poor  people  may  well  exclaim  with 
the  old  Negro,  who  was  cursed  with  a  pious  task-master,  "  Oh  massa ! 
massa  !  if  ee  preachee,  preachee — and  if  ye  floggee,  floggee — but 
preachee  and  floggee  together,  too  bad." 

There  is  no  room  in  Dublin  for  the  cultivation  of  a  literary  taste  ; 
all  is  bitter  political  wrangling,  or  interminable  religious  controversy. 

VOL.    I.  3  G 
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I  know  not  where  it  shall  end  ;  but  good  cannot  come  of  it.  Society 
is  broken  up,  aud  the  ordinary  intercourse  ot"  families  interrupted. 
Will  England  never  be  wise  ? — will  she  never  be  generous  ? — will  she 
never  deal  honestly  by  this  ill-fated  country  ? 

The  theatre  is  drooping  sadly.  Kean  has  been  starting  and  mouth- 
ing away  as  usual,  but  he  brings  poor  houses. 

'i'ake  care  how  you  show  favour  to  O'Sullivan  Bear  at  my  expense. 
I  have  the  ball,  you  know,  at  my  foot;  there  are  half  a  dozen  of  Ma- 
gazine-makers ready  to  snap  at  me.     Mind  the  hint ! 

I  am,  my  dear  Editor,  your's,  as  usual, 
Mount  Street,  Dublin.  Frank  Fegan. 


LORD  EDWARD  FITZGERALD,  IN  PRISON. 

The  red  flag  of  war  had  unfurled  its  pinion, 

And  llie  eagle  of  slaughter  ascended  the  skies ; 
It  wav'd  and  it  scream'd  o'er  the  sable  dominion, 

Where  tyranny  fed  on  a  banquet  of  sighs. 
The  best  and  tlie  bravest  uprose  in  their  glory, 

And  the  plume  of  the  mighty  danc'd  fair  on  the  breeze ; 
The  falchion  was  streaming— its  blade  ever  gory— 

What  a  smile  of  delight  for  such  rebels  as  diose. 
But  the  sun  of  destruction  bent  down  on  their  dreamings, 

The  valiant  were  hurl'd  from  their  ranks  of  command  ; 
And  the  soul  of  Fitzgerald,  uncheer'd  by  its  gleamings, 

Thus  murraur'd  a  wail  o'er  the  fates  of  his  land. 

"  Farewell  to  the  island— the  fairest  of  ocean — 

Where  the  blight  of  the  many  has  tarnish'd  the  few: 
Where  the  breast  of  the  patriot  has  lost  that  emotion, 

Which  the  heroes  of  old  so  triumphantly  knew. 
We  are  gone!  and  we  sleep  in  the  dreams  of  a  slumber 

Where  the  visions  of  crime  are  the  brightest  that  be; 
And  the  records  of  soldiers  no  longer  will  number 

Qur  desolate  isle  with  the  homes  of  the  free. 
The  gardens  of  earth,  in  the  spots  that  are  sweetest, 

Are  none  that  can  vie  with  the  land  of  the  brave : 
Where  the  race  of  the  tyrant  is  darkest  and  fleetest. 

And  the  goal  that  he  runs  is  an  honourless  grave  f 

"  The  raven  of  conquest  has  stoop'd  o'er  our  splendour, 

And  the  beak  of  the  vulture  is  ting'd  with  our  gore ; 
While  the  chiefs  of  our  union  with  life-blood  surrender 

The  dawning  of  light  that  had  blush'd  on  our  shore. 
If  the  spirits  of  old,  in  that  hour  of  confusion, 

Had  rode,  in  the  grandeur  of  might,  at  our  side. 
Not  now  should  I  weep,  in  this  joyless  seclusion, 

O'er  the  days  that  we  fought  in  the  noon  of  our  pride. 
The  language  of  thraldom  must  smoothen  my  pillow : 

— Oh  no !  let  the  blood  of  my  fathers  ascend ! 
Let  my  shroud  be  the  wave  of  the  fathomless  billow. 

Ere  my  knee  to  the  throne  of  the  despot  shall  bend !" 


D.  S.  L. 
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The  "  sweetest  isle  of  the  ocean'"  is,  at  this  moment,  in  a  state  of 
most  delectable  excitement.  The  feelings  of  bitterness  and  rancour, 
produced  by  the  unanticipated  result  of  the  late  elections,  were,  ia  all 
conscience,  disagreeable  enough:  they  were,  of  themselves,  sufficient 
to  have  kept  the  public  mind,  for  a  time,  in  a  tolerable  degree  of  ef- 
fervescence. But  it  seems  that  this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  dis- 
tempered taste  of  some  influential  folks.  To  make  this  ominous  cup 
of  bitterness  still  more  unpalatable — to  render  it  a  truly  nauseous 
potion,  it  was  only  necessary  for  the  pious  ones  to  step  forward,  with 
their  gathering  of  holy  wormwood.  These  sanctified  beings,  these 
nominal  professors  of  "  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men,"  have, 
indeed,  done  their  work  of  disturbance  most  effectually.  They  are 
actually  pushing  matters  to  an  extremity — they  are  urging  affairs  to  a 
crisis  that  may,  indeed,  be  serious.  A  quiet  unprejudiced  observer 
might  indulge  in  a  good-humoured  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  thc/r  pro- 
ceedings, if  these  proceedings  had  not  a  tendency  to  produce  results 
of  a  most  dangerous  and  alarming  character.  The  enthusiasts  are 
short-sighted,  even  as  to  what  regards  their  own  interest  and  influ- 
ence. They  are  not  succeeding  with  the  Irish  people :  and  they  never 
will  succeed  with  them  as  long  as  they  continue  to  act  upon  their 
present  principle.  Men,  under  all  circumstances,  and  probably  Irish- 
men more  than  any  other  that  we  know  of,  wish  to  be  won  by  gentle- 
ness, or  convinced  by  kindness:  but,  in  no  case,  not  even  in  matters 
which  involve  their  hopes  or  fears  of  a  future  world,  are  they  inclined 
to  submit  quietly  to  a  saucy  tone  of  unmeaning  dictation.  Yet  this 
is  the  tone  assumed  at  the  present  period,  by  the  propagators  of 
scriptural  knowledge  in  Ireland.  0ns  might  feel  disposed  to  smile 
at  their  silly  zeal,  to  sneer  at  their  palpable  hypocrisy,  or  to  weep 
over  their  unintentional  blasphemies;  but,  in  reality,  their  unparal- 
leled effrontery,  their  impudent  assumption  of  superiority,  must  in- 
duce even  the  most  passive  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  them,  to  take 
a  more  decided  position.  Their  forwardness,  joined  to  their  folly, 
must,  inevitably,  provoke  exposure,  or  excite  a  spirit  of  resistance. 

In  this  instance,  we  speak  of  those  who  are  forwarding,  what  they 
style,  the  second  reformation.  The  doers  of  the  conversions  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  regular  'J'abernaclers ;  they  are  mostly  of  the  old 
Orange  leaven;  and,  in  their  warfare  with  Popery,  they  have  an  air 
of  uncompromising  hostility  about  them,  that  at  least  evinces  their 
honesty.  It  is  to  the  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing — the  black-hearted, 
but  mild-toned  hypocrites — it  is  to  the  pretending  thorough-paced 
canters,  that  we  are  now  alluding.  These  are  the  men  that  are  blast- 
ing the  comforts  of  society :  these  are  the  men  that  are  spreading 
feelings  of  distrust  and  discontent  through  the  land.  But,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  they  are  literally  blind  to  their  own  interests. 
Instead  of  proceeding  with  good  temper  or  delicacy;  instead  of  seek- 
ing to  gain  gradually — an  impossibility,  by  the  way — on  the  hearts  or 
the  minds  of  the  people,  they  contrive,  at  the  very  outset,  to  disgust 
and  irritate  them  by  the  anti-christian  violence  and  empty  impudence 
of  their  lying  resolutions  and  harangues.  AH  knowledge,  all  truth, 
all  virtue,  rest  exclusively  within  their  own  circle.     The  people  are 
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represented  as  brutal  and  benighted :  while  the  priesthood,  in  whom 
they  have  found  zealous  spiritual  guides,  and  steady  temporal  friends, 
are  held  up  to  execration,  as  a  set  anxious  alone  to  perpetuate  the 
darkness  and  degradation  of  the  multitude.  This  is  silly  enough  :  but 
the  effrontery  evinced  in  the  business  is  altogether  provoking.  What 
makes  the  matter  perfectly  ludicrous  is,  that  many  of  those  dispensers  of 
spiritual  illumination  are,  for  their  intellectual  acquirements  or  en- 
dowments, hardly  a  shade  above  the  crowd  whose  ignorance  they 
affect  to  pity.  To  compare  them  with  the  majority  of  the  clergy 
whose  character  they  so  sedulously  labour  to  depreciate,  would  be  an 
insult  to  common  sense:  we  mean,  of  course,  in  literary  attainments, 
or  in  a  knowledge  of  the  human  character.  So  fallacious,  however, 
is  the  standard  by  which  some  estimate  their  own  merits  or  defects, 
that  it  is  possible,  that  even  the  veriest  blunderer  among  these  wan- 
dering illuminators  would  feel  humbled  in  being  for  one  moment 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  most  enlightened  of  the  Catholic  priests  or 
prelates.  They  affect  to  look  down  on  the  latter,  as  a  blind  and  un» 
intellectual  set  of  beings;  and,  unfortunately,  they  find  too  many 
prejudiced  and  unreflecting  supporters,  ready  to  echo  the  silly  calumny. 

Let  us  try  and  set  matters  in  a  fairer  light,  between  the  contending 
parties.  When  we  spoke,  just  now,  of  the  pitiable  ignorance  of  these 
missionaries,  we  were  not  by  any  means  inclined  to  deny  that  there 
might  be  some  exceptions:  v.e  admit  that  there  may  exist  a  few;  but 
very  few  indeed.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  speak  of  the  intel- 
lectual superiority  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  we  do  it  with  certain  limitations. 

The  Catholic  clergy,  however,  have  been  "  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning;"  they  have  not  experienced  even  ordinary  justice  at  the 
hands  of  their  sanctified  antagonists.  At  almost  every  tract  or  bible 
meeting  that  we  read  of,  we  find  the  ridiculous  trash  continually 
repeated  about  the  impositions  and  mummeries  of  the  priests.  They 
are  marked  out  as  an  ignorant  and  talentless  class ;  they  are  denounced 
as  the  enemies  of  education ;  and  the  climax  of  their  reprobation  is 
settled  by  the  sweeping  and  unqualified  charge  of  forbidding  the 
perusal  of  the  sacred  volume.  These  assertions  are  echoed  and  re- 
echoed through  the  land ;  and  many  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  judging  for  themselves,  are,  of  course,  ready  to  receive  them.  But 
what,  after  all,  is  the  simple  fact  ?  Why,  that  the  persons  who  make 
these  assertions,  do  (if  they  speak  honestly)  impose  upon  themselves, 
and  on  those  who  read  or  hear  their  statements.  The  Catholic  clergy 
are  not  ignorant  or  talentless:  they  are,  as  a  body,  distinguished  for 
learning  and  eloquence.  But  we  are  willing  to  admit  that,  until  very 
recently,  their  opponents  -were  not  at  all  aware  of  this  :  it  is  only  of  late 
that  they  have  found  what  dexterous  theologians,  and  accomplished 
orators,  they  had  to  contend  with.  The  Catholic  clergy  are  7iot  the 
enemies  of  education ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  active  pro- 
moters and  supporters  of  the  work :  but  they  do  not  wish  the  educa- 
tion of  the  multitude  to  be  entrusted  to  those  who  are  the  avowed,  the 
irreconcileable  enemies  of  what  we  may  call  the  national  creed. 
This  objection  on  their  part,  is,  in  our  opinion,  perfectly  reasonable. 
Where  is  the  Protestant  who  would  willingly  commit  the  instruction 
of  his  child  to  a  Catholic  teacher,  if  he  knew,  from  repeated  examples, 
that  this  teacher  was  certain  to  tamper  with  his  religious  principles  ? 
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That  the  patrons,  the  directors,  and  the  visitors  of  the  different  schools 
belonging  to  the  saints  in  Ireland,  do  tamper,  directly  and  indirectly, 
with  the  religious  principles  of  the  pupils,  is  a  fact  too  generally 
known  to  admit  of  a  dispute ;  and,  consequently,  the  opposition  of 
the  Catholic  priesthood  to  these  schools  is  quite  natural,  and  what, 
under  such  circumstances,  might  have  been  anticipated. 

The  Catholic  clergy  do  not  forbid  the  reading  of  the  scriptures, 
but  they  are  opposed  to  the  indiscriminate  circulation  of  an  unautho- 
rized, and,  as  they  assert,  a  faulty  version,  among  the  multitude.  In- 
deed, to  the  multitude,  to  the  mere  illiterate  multitude,  they  think  that 
any  version  should  not  be  intrusted,  without  some  degree  of  caution ; 
and  in  this  opinion  they  are  supported  by  many  eminent  Protestant 
divines:  but  no  educated  Catholic,  not  one  even  of  a  moderate  edu- 
cation, has  ever  been  discouraged  from  the  perusal  of  the  sacred 
volume.  They  think,  that  there  are  a  few  passages  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  a  few  difficult  ones  in  the  New,  that  are  not  entirely 
adapted  for  the  study  of  a  school-boy:  they  have  offered,  repeatedly, 
to  join  with  the  clergymen  of  the  Protestant  or  Presbyterian  establish- 
ments, in  making  a  selection  of  passages  for  the  use  of  schools;  but 
the  offer  has  never  been  acceded  to.  Why  do  we  repeat  all  this  ? 
What  we  have  stated  here,  is  well  known  to  every  liberal  individual 
in  Ireland  :  but  the  honest  and  unsuspecting  people  of  England  have 
been  imposed  upon  by  cant  and  misrepresentation,  and  from  this  mis- 
chievous delusion  we  are  anxious  to  free  them. 

Recurring,  however,  to  a  point  already  touched  on,  namely,  the 
intellectual  superiority  which  the  saintly  ones  so  coolly  assume  to 
themselves,  we  must  briefly  observe,  that  we  think,  at  the  present 
period,  they  have  but  little  to  boast  of.  We  have  watched  them 
during  the  past  year,  in  their  movements  throughout  Ireland;  and, 
with  probably  one  exception,  we  think  that  all  their  showy  exhibitions 
have  been  wretched  failures :  they  have  had  rank,  and  beauty,  and 
wealth,  among  them,  of  course  ;  but  miserable  has  been  the  dearth  of 
talent.  With  the  one  exception  already  alluded  to  (we  mean  Lord 
farnham,  though  his  lordship  is  not  of  the  true  saintly  breed),  their 
patrons  have  been  remarkable  only  for  the  bigotry  and  bitterness  of 
their  religious  and  political  opinions :  and  more  than  remarkable — 
ridiculously  remarkable,  for  the  slovenly  way  in  which  these  opinions 
were  promulgated.  As  to  the  wandering  apostles — the  disinterested 
dispensers  of  light,  on  whom  lords  and  ladies  have  smiled — the  less 
we  say  of  them  the  better.  Indeed,  it  is  truly  ludicrous  to  hear  the 
one  or  the  other,  the  patrons  or  the  preachers,  talk  of  educating  or  im- 
proving the  people  :  a  calm  observer,  attending  for  a  time  to  their 
language,  their  conduct,  or  their  general  character,  must  easily  see 
that  for  such  a  task  they  are  utterly  disqualified — totally  unfitted. 

Some  of  them  are  altogether  unsettled  in  their  religious  opinions, 
others  are  grossly  ignorant,  and  a  few  more  rather  slippery  and 
doubtful  in  point  of  morabty.  From  such  teachers,  the  "  poor  be- 
nighted Irish"  are  not  likely  to  derive  any  great  degree  of  literary  or 
spiritual  improvement.  We  have  had  lying  by  us,  for  some  time,  a 
i:e\v  sketches  (rather  rough-drawn  ones)  of  the  more  prominent  cha- 
racters, who  figure  occasionally  at  the  gatherings  of  the  holy  ones. 
From  these  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  for  himself,  as  to  the 
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relative  merits  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  and  their  sanctified  oaium- 
niators. 

We  shall  commence  with  one  who  is,  at  least  in  appearance,  rather 
remarkable:  a  tall  melancholy-looking  gentleman,  from  "the  beauti- 
ful city  called  Cork."  He  is,  we  believe,  a  well-meaning  good- 
hearted  sort  of  person,  but  bigoted  in  the  extreme, — a  slave  to  pre- 
judice, and  euthusiastic  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  common  sense. 
His  air  and  figure,  though  not  prepossessing,  are  imposing.  On  rising 
up  to  speak,  he  turns  upon  you  with  a  look  of  holy  ferocity,  that 
seems  intended  to  terrify  you  into  premature  sanctity  ;  grim  as  an  in- 
sipid unwashed  blacksmith,  —  gloomy  as  a  cogitating  raven,  and 
ready,  in  the  true  cant  of  our  spiritual  Sangrados,  to  cure  all  the  evils 
of  Ireland,  by  the  never-failing  nostrum  of  a  scriptural  education.  lu 
this,  indeed,  we  do  not  exaggerate  ;  the  personage  in  question  (Mr. 
Pope)  did  really,  at  a  late  meeting,  propose  to  banish  poverty,  dis- 
ease, and  disaffection,  from  the  land,  by  the  application  of  this  his  fa- 
vourite remedy.  This  gentleman  has  ranged  the  country ;  he  has  tra- 
velled from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south ;  he  has  declaimed 
in  assembly-rooms,  in  court-houses,  and  in  barrack-yards;  he  has 
lectured  the  multitude  upon  the  principles  of  religion ;  he  has  affected 
to  be  a  guide,  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  has  not,  to  this  moment,  been 
able  to  select  a  church,  or  choose  a  system,  for  himself.  Surely,  the 
Catholic  clergy  will  not  be  blamed,  if  they  think  such  a  person  not 
quite  fitted  to  act  as  an  instructor  of  the  people.  Mr.  Pope,  however, 
is  among  the  most  respectable  of  his  tribe ;  he  is  a  great  favourite 
(and  deservedly  so)  among  the  evangelicals.  As  a  speaker,  he  pos- 
sesses much  fluency,  but  he  is  not  at  all  times  ready  when  a  new  dif- 
ficulty is  started.  We  remember  an  instance  of  this  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Kildare-Street  Society. 

The  gathering  of  the  saints,  on  this  occasion,  was  showy  and  nume- 
rous; the  representatives  of  twenty  religions  occupied  the  platform, 
eager,  from  out  of  their  clashing  opinions,  to  form  a  system  for  the 
Irish  people.  The  wonted  quantum  of  cant  and  calumny  was  poured 
forth ;  yet,  in  despite  of  the  enlivening  bitterness  of  the  thing,  the 
business  appeared  to  flag,  until  Mr.  Pope  arose.  He  proceeded  in 
the  usual  way,  praising  the  society  for  their  disinterested  exertions, 
and  pointing  out,  in  a  forcible  manner,  the  necessity  of  continuing 
these  exertions.  He  spoke,  in  a  commiserating  tone,  of  the  poor 
deluded  people,  who,  by  the  stubbornness  and  perverse  ignorance  of 
the  Romish  clergy,  were  left  in  a  melancholy  state  of  darkness, — 
denied  all  knowledge,  even  a  knowledge  of  the  book  of  life.  In  the 
midst  of  this  edifying  and  charitable  harangue,  an  unexpected  inter- 
ruption occurred:  —  a  heavy-looking  meanly-dressed  person,  arose 
from  the  centre  of  the  crowd.  He  requested  to  be  heard.  All  eyes 
were  turned  on  him  ;  the  fair  saints,  who  surrounded  the  platform, 
set  up  an  angelical  giggle;  for,  from  the  tone  and  appearance  of  the 
man,  they  felt  assured  that  he  could  only  succeed  in  bringing  ridicule 
on  himself,  and  the  cause  that  he  advocated.  They  looked  with  satis- 
fied delight  upon  the  tall  evangelical  Corkonian  who  was  to  crush 
this  ill-fated  intruder.  The  few  Catholics  who  were  present  gazed  upon 
the  stranger  with  anxiety  and  alarm  ; — they  doubted  his  talent  and 
condemned  his  temerity.     The  new  speaker,  however,  wiih  the  per- 
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mission  of  the  chairman,  went  on  in  strong-,  but  homely  language ; — he 
met  and  rebutted  several  of  Mr.  Pope's  arguments  and  assertions; — 
he  referred  to  the  sacred  volume,  and,  from  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament,  he  quoted  many  passages  with  a  readiness  and  a  fluency 
that  astonished  his  hearers.  This  poor  Catholic  layman,  be  it  recol- 
lected, quoted  from  memory,  and  here,  indeed,  his  triumph  was  com- 
plete ;  his  baffled  antagonist,  the  professed  propagator  of  scriptural 
knowledge,  openly  admitted  his  inferiority,  by  turning  round  and 
asking  the  chairman  for  a  Bible.  It  was  felt  then,  at  least  by  those 
who  had  been  mourning  over  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude,  that  the 
Catholic  laity  did  know  something  of  the  Scriptures  ; — the  calumni- 
ators were  humbled  for  the  moment ; — never  was  falsehood  more 
fairly  and  decidedly  refuted  than  on  this  occasion. 

Another  comes  as  "  a  voice  from  the  deep,"  not  the  Scottish  apos- 
tle, but  one  of  equal  ignorance,  and  more  than  equal  impudence — we 
mean  Smith,  the  saint  of  Penzance.  This  amphibious  propagator  of 
spiritual  absurdities  has,  during  his  sojourn  in  Dublin,  attracted  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  attention ;  he  has  taken  the  tour  of  the  taberna 
cles — the  circuit  of  the  conventicles,  edifying  the  lowly  and  the  lordly 
with  his  holy  vulgarisms.  His  style  is  indeed  peculiar ;  he  talks  of 
heaven  as  he  would  of  his  hammock, — hears  a  whisper  from  the  Lord 
as  readily  as  the  boatswain's  whistle, — turns  the  Bible  into  a  log- 
book,— and  quotes  the  fathers,  chops  logic,  and  boxes  the  compass,  in 
the  same  moment,  and  in  the  one  unvaried  tone.  Some  voyagers  have 
spoken  of  a  certain  monster  styled  a  sea-devil ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  our  times  to  exhibit  that  singular  piece  of  monstrosity  called  a  sea- 
saint.  We  have  witnessed  this  man's  appearance  in  the  pulpit — we 
have  marked  his  phraseology,  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  any  thing 
more  strongly  calculated  to  bring  religion  into  contempt,  than  his 
mode  of  proceeding.  Yet  he  has  been  cheered  in  his  course;  his  nau- 
tical slang  has  been  applauded,  his  stale  vulgar  jokes  have  been 
chuckled  at;  and,  from  the  wealthy,  the  proud,  and  the  titled,  of  the 
enlightened  Irish  metropolis,  he  has  received  steady  and  solid  sup- 
port. To  us  it  appears  perfectly  surprising,  that  any  educated  indivi- 
dual could  be  brought  to  listen  to,  or  to  countenance,  the  low  absur- 
dities of  this  silly  but  assuming  enthusiast :  there  is  no  answering, 
however,  for  the  differences  or  peculiarities  of  taste. 

Among  the  most  noisy  and  self-sufficient  of  the  illuminating  tribe, 
we  must  class  the  Rev.  Josh.  WoUf,  the  regenerated  Jew,  the  convert 
without  a  creed,  the  Christian  without  a  church;  he  that  has  ranged 
the  world  and  witnessed  all  its  wonders, — the  follower  or  forerunner 
of  earthquakes, — the  modern  Munchausen  ;  he  who  converts  without 
waiting  to  baptize,  and,  of  course,  alters  without  improving.  The  ad- 
mirers of  this  missionary  talk  in  raptures  of  the  number  of  languages 
which  he  has  mastered  : — to  us  it  appears,  that  he  has  occasionally 
forgotten  one,  at  least, — we  mean  the  simple  language  of  truth.  We 
may  be  thought  singularly  incredulous,  but  we  will  say,  that  there  are 
some  of  this  Jew's  stories  that,  if  sworn  to  by  a  crowd  of  witnesses, 
we  should  hesitate  to  believe.  Some  of  them  have  falsehood  palpa- 
bly imprinted  upon  their  front.  We  shall  only  instance  a  few : — the 
gushing  of  the  blond  from  out  of  the  earth  at  Aleppo,  the  sudden 
conversion  of  the  thousands  of  Jews  at  Schiras,  and  the  calm  submis- 
sion of  the  Catholics,  at  Pera,  to  Mr.  WoUf 's  opposition  bidl ;  these 
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are  contrary  to  nature,  contrary  to  ordinary  experience,  and  decidedly 
contrary  to  the  character  of  the  individuals  more  immediately  concerned. 
Yet  there  are  men,  and  men  not  destitute  of  shrewdness  and  common 
sense,  who  can  credit  these  wild  and  wonderful  narratives.  The  same 
tales,  if  told  by  a  Catholic  clergyman  in  an  evangelical  assembly  in  sup- 
port of  his  own  principles,  would  be  laughed  at ;  but,  coming  from  the 
lips  of  a  creedless  wanderer,  they  are  incontrovertible,  "  as  proof  of 
holy  writ :"  yet  it  is  to  this  man, — to  this  sanctified  fortune-hunter, — • 
to  this  licensed  dealer  in  the  marvellous,  that  the  Irish  people  are  to 
look  for  improvement! — it  is  to  him,  and  to  men  like  him,  they  are  to 
resort  for  spiritual  consolation  !  These  are  the  tigtits  of  our  time, — 
the  "  spirits  of  the  age'' — the  instructors  of  the  ignorant;  these  be 
thy  gods,  O  IsP^el!!! 

For  the  present  we  have  done  with  the  operating  apostles ;  let  us  look, 
then,  for  a  moment,  to  the  disposition  and  character  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  patronized.  The  patrons  of  what  the  elect  conceitedly  style 
vital  Christianity,  are  numerous  and  active.  We  shall  be  satisfied 
with  selecting  two  as  a  specimen.  The  personage  with  whom  we  shall 
begin,  is  one  whom  it  would  have  been  perilous,  at  one  period,  to 
meddle  with.  We  shall  not  name  him  now, — not  that  we  dread  his 
anger,  for  his  poisoned  fangs  have  been  long  since  drawn, — but  we  do, 
in  reality,  not  wish  to  give  him,  at  this  moment,  an  undue  degree  of 
interest  or  importance.  We  shall  merely  exhibit  the  character, — 
we  shall  hold  forth  the  portraiture,  and  let  the  owner,  if  he  likes, 
acknowledge  the  resemblance.  Our  English  readers  will  see  in  it  the 
sort  of  sturt"  of  which  saints  in  Ireland  are  made.  This  patriarch  of 
the  regenerated  has  been  long  a  resident  of  Dublin, — he  is  among  the 
oldest  of  his  tribe,  and  still  among  the  most  active  ;  in  him,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  laureate, — 

*'  Twenty  years 
Have  made  strange  alterations." 

In  the  days  of  terror  he  was  an  object  of  terror, — he  was  (and  is  still, 
we  believe)  one  of  those  legalized  nuisances  almost  peculiar  to  Ire- 
laud — "  a  very  act-i-ve  magistrate."  His  power  was  unlimited,  and 
rigorously  did  he  exercise  it.  With  him,  suspicion  was  tantamount  to 
conviction  ;  and  a  chance  feeling  of  enmity  was  the  certain  harbinger 
of  destruction.  Innocence  afforded  no  security;  and  the  possession 
of  property  was  but  an  additional  proof  of  guilt.  In  his  day  of  tri- 
umph, he  walked  the  streets  like  the  genius  of  desolation,  followed  by 
imprecations — dreaded  and  hated  wherever  he  went.  Yet  this  man 
now  comes  forward  to  promote  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  ; — he  virtually  enjoins  them  to  renounce  the  authority 
of  their  pastors,  and  to  turn  to  him  for  light  and  knowledge !  We  have 
often  wished,  for  his  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  that  a 
modern  miracle  might  be  wrought, — that  the  grave  could  give  back 
its  dead, — that  the  gallows  could  restore  its  victims,  or  the  worms  re- 
sign their  long- forgotten  prey, — and  that  his  chosen  spy,  his  favourite 
informer,  might  come  forth  to  aid  him  in  the  edifying  work  of  popular 
regeneration.  From  such  a  guide  the  Irish  people  would,  most 
anxiously,  look  for  instruction  in  spiritual  matters ;  example  would 
operate  more  powerfully  than  precept;  the  purity  of  the  teacher's  life 
would  give  force  and  effect  to  his  doctrine.     How  cheering,  how  re- 
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freshing  would  it  be  to  hear  that  immaculate  one  lecturing  the  mul- 
titude, or  explaining  to  them  the  precepts  of  that  venerable  volume 
with  which  he  was  so  fatally  familiar, — that  sacred  volume,  that  his 
unhallowed  touch  so  frequently  defiled, — that  volume,  that  he  so 
often  wielded  for  the  destruction  of  his  fellow  men, — that  volume,  that 
he  so  daringly  raised  to  the  polluted  lip  of  perjury. 

We  can  almost  imagine  the  eftect  his  appearance  would  create — 
Ave  can  fancy  that  we  behold  an  assembly  of  the  pious — the  hoary- 
headed  patron  presiding,  and  his  faithful  follower  stationed  beside 
him,  smoothly  clad  in  a  suit  of  glossy  black,  sleek  locks,  downcast 
eyes,  and  collarless  neck;  the  gory  dagger  in  one  hand,  and  a  pile  of 
pious  tracts  resting  beneath  the  other.  Yet  it  is  the  quondam  patron, 
the  avowed  protector  of  this  monster,  who  would  now  lead  us  to  believe 
that  he  is  anxious  to  confer  spiritual  comfort  on  the  poor  benighted 
Irish.  What  a  solemn  mockery  is  this  !  What  a  sanctified  farce — 
what  confidence  can  the  people  have  in  such  a  guide? — what  confi- 
dence even  in  the  Book  of  Life  itself  when  coming  to  them  from  such 
a  hand  ? 

The  Irish  have  a  saying  which  they  are  not  likely  to  forget  in  the 
present  instance,  "  when  the  fox  preaches,  let  the  geese  beware." 
They  are  a  forgiving  people,  but  in  some  cases  they  possess  a  most 
tenacious  memory  ;  they  cannot  so  easily  consign  to  oblivion  the 
transactions  of  the  past — the  dungeon, the  triangle,  and  the  gibbet; 
but  these,  it  appears,  were  only  the  amusements  of  a  younger  day; 
they  have  been  supplanted  by  others  of  a  graver  character  ;  indeed, 
the  person  in  question  seems  a  universal  genius — he  has  figured  as  a 
torturer,  he  is  distinguished  as  a  tract  distributor,  and  he  has  topp'd 
his  glory  by  a  touch  of  the  virtuoso  :  go,  on  any  sunshiny  day,  through 
Liffey  Street  or  Cross-stick  Alley,  and  you  are  sure  of  seeing  him  at 
some  old  rag-stand,  engaged  in  cheapening  some  bit  of  antiquated 
trumpery.  He  has  a  brotherly  love  for  crocodiles — he  doats  on  stuff'd 
alligators — a  half-petrified  toad  enchants  him — his  dreams  run  on 
smoked  pictures,  headless  statues,  broken  china,  illegible  medals, 
noseless  busts,  mummies,  monkeys,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  nameless 
trash  fitted  to  interest  and  occupy  a  miserably  contracted  mind. 

"  Next  comes  my  lord — aye !  onward  let  him  come  ; 
Ye  vulgar,  at  your  peril  give  him  room." 

This,  surely,  is  the  least  that  can  be  conceded  to  the  pride  of  nobility 
when  united  to  the  consciousness  of  sanctity.  Our  notice  of  the  evan- 
gelical peer  shall  be  brief:  he  has  latterly  got  himself  placed  among 
the  lawgivers  of  the  land;  he  has  been  eager  to  exhibit  to  the  world 
his  want  of  brain,  and  we  would  much  rather  see  him  rendered  ridi- 
culous by  his  own  act,  than  by  any  thing  we  could  say  of  him ;  as 
he,  however,  assumes  to  himself  the  character  of  an  instructor — as 
he  aft'ects  the  part  of  an  enlightener,  we  are  bound  to  see  what  are 
his  qualifications  for  the  task.  Indeed,  the  silliness  of  his  published 
speeches  might  at  once  decide  the  question,  but  the  suicidal  immersion 
of  his  books,  and  his  billiard-table  recently  alluded  to  at  a  meeting  in 
Dublin,  gives  the  finishing  touch  of  fanatical  Vandalism  to  the  cha- 
racter. Is  this  metiiodistical  inquisitor,  this  titled  successor  of  old 
Omar, — is  that  brainless  creature  who  could  dream  of  drowning  a 
thousand  books — is  he  fitted  to  promote  or  direct  the  education  of  the 
VOL.  I,  3  H 
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people?  yet  he  is  indefatigable  in  the  work,  or  rather  in  the  attempt. 
We  have  been  told  that,  when  he  travels,  my  lord's  "  gentleman"  and 
my  lady's  "  lady"  are  regularly  supplied  with  a  band-box  full  of 
saintly  tracts,  which  they  are  ordered  to  distribute  or  hide  in  the  cot- 
tages and  the  inns  that  they  pass.  His  library,  it  is  said,  abounds  in 
works  of  this  latter  description  :  the  shelves  that  were  once  occupied 
by  Schiller  and  Kotzebue,  by  Calderon  and  Lopez  de  Vega,  by 
Shakspeare  and  Massinger  and  Otway,  are  now  filled  with  the  holy 
trash  of  the  past  and  the  present  times — such,  for  instance,  as,  "  Sor- 
rowful Sam,"  "The  Baker's  Dream,"  "  The  Dairyman's  Daughter," 
with  the  "Holy  War,"  "The  Shove  for  the  Heavy- Bottomed 
Sinner,"  "  Hooks  and  Eyes  for  Unbelievers'  Breeches,"  and 
"  Crumbs  of  Comfort  for  the  Chickens  of  Grace." 

To  sum  up  the  merits  of  the  saints,  we  have  to  observe  that  we 
are  fully  disposed  to  allow  that  many  among  them  are  actuated  by 
laudable  though  visionary  motives  :  we  admit,  that  among  them  there 
are  many  pious  and  well-meaning  individuals,  but  it  may  be  said  of 
fanaticism  as  of  party,  that  it  is  the  folly  of  the  many  for  the  gain  of 
the  few  :  the  wealthy,  the  pious,  and  the  unsuspecting,  are  too  fre- 
quently made  the  dupes  of  the  lying  and  interested  hypocrite.  Gain 
is  the  object  of  the  latter,  and  for  this  he  is  prepared  to  sacrifice 
truth,  common  decency,  and  Christian  charity.  The  jobbing  of  the 
Kildare  Street  society  has  been  frequently  spoken  of;  the  printing  of 
twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  Irish  Bible,  when  there  are  not  three 
hundred  readers,  is  another  instance  of  evangelical  folly,  or  of  some- 
thing worse  than  folly  :  these  good  folks  can  do  but  little  in  the  way 
of  education  ;  they  know  not  the  character  of  the  people  ;  they  have 
no  feeling  in  common  with  them  ;  they  want  their  confidence,  and 
without  that  they  can  never  think  of  succeeding.  If  they  really  wished 
to  improve  (he  people,  they  would  try  and  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  ;  but  we  know  that,  in  too  many  instances,  though 
education  may  be  the  pretext,  proselytism  is  the  secret  object.  We 
fear  that  in  too  many  cases,  where  they  aft'ect  a  feeling  of  compassion 
for  the  peojile,  they  are  solely  stimulated  by  the  hatred  of  Popery. 
Indeed,  we  are  quite  certain  that  this  is  the  predominant  feeling  of 
the  wandering  ranters  to  whom  we  have  alluded  in  the  course  of  this 
article  ;  before  them  they  have  no  definite  object;  they  are  a  species 
of  spiritual  levellers  ;  they  wage  a  general  war  with  the  old  religion 
of  the  land,  and,  if  they  succeed  in  detaching  a  few  persons  from  that 
old  religion,  they  are  satisfied  ;  so  that  the  individual  ceases  to  be  a 
Papist,  they  care  not  for  the  consequences, —  they  heed  not  the  result, 
even  should  it  be  the  profession  of  atheism :  it  is  a  serious,  a  dange- 
rous thing,  to  tamper  with  the  religion  of  the  multitude;  independently 
of  the  bitterness  and  dissensions  produced  by  polemical  discussion, 
there  is  much  to  be  apprehended  from  the  unsettling  of  early  princi- 
ples :  the  preaching  of  the  saints  may  spoil  many  a  Catholic,  and  yet 
fail  to  make  a  good  Protestant  of  him.  We  believe  it  was  the  late 
Bishop  of  Elfin  who  said,  "  As  I  cannot  convert  my  poor  neighbours 
to  Protestantism,  I  will  join  with  the  priest  in  instvucting  them,  and 
trying  at  least  to  make  good  Catholics  of  them."  This  was  the  lan- 
guage of  a  Christian  and  a  man  of  sense :  as  to  the  modern  attempts 
at  conversion,  we  will  join  with  Mr.  Plunkett  in  pronouncing  them 
abortive  and  chimerical;  nay,  more,  that  they  will  lead  ere  long  to  a 
reaction  that  will  leave  their  silly  abettors  little  to  boast  of. 
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"  And  often  and  long, 
Amidst  jest  and  song, 
May  we  gather  to  taste  of  his  cheer,  my  boys !" 

Furlong's  Carolan. 

Present,  the  Editor,  Rory  O'Rourke,  Captain  Rock, 
O'SuLLi  van-Bear. 

Editor.  You  perceive,  gentlemen,  that,  practically,  I  entertain  the 
opinion  of  the  great  Sully,  respecting  the  quality  of  a  literary  dinner; 
an  ordinary  one  I  consider  good  enough  for  friends,  and  too  good  for 
those  who  are  not  friends. 

O'Rourke.  No  apology,  sir:  this  dinner  is  just  to  my  taste — sub- 
stantial, like  Paddy's  ichiteeyes, — there's  a  "  ketch  and  come  again" 
in  it. 

Rock.  Precisely  so.  This  beef  must  have  been  Irish  fed ;  for 
there's  nothing  of  the  spongy  turnip  about  it;  and  the  mutton  is  excel- 
lent. 

O^Rourke.  Without  O'Sullivan's  capers. 

O' Sullivan.  True ;  there  can  be  no  want  of  sauce  where  Mr. 
O'Rourke  dines. 

Editor.  Who's  for  turkey?  It  is  a  recent  importation,  consigned 
to  your  humble  servant  by  Roger  O'Connor. 

O'Rourke.  Grass-fed,  unquestionably;  for,  when  alive,  I'm  sure 
'twould  draw  a  plough. 

Rock.  I'll  take  a  leg. 

O' Sullivan.  And  I  another. 

O'Rourke.  And  leave  the  poor  bird  without  one  to  stand  upon. 

Rock.  A  lame  pun,  Rory ! 

O'Rourke.  The  more  unexceptionable,  particularly  if  in  print,  as 
'twould  cause  the  reader  to  halt  when  he  encounters  it. 

Editor.  Why,  gentlemen,  you've  been  lately  in  company  with  Mr. 
Hood. 

O'' Sullivan.  We  are  all  "  Whims  and  Oddities." 

O'Rourke.  By  the  by,  have  you  seen  Hood's  "  National  Tales?' 

Editor.  A  complete  failure, — the  illustrations  are  even  worse  than 
the  tales. 

O' Sullivan.  Are  they  wood-cuts  ? 

O'Rourke.  No  ;  they  are  not  such  6Zoc&-heads. 

Rock.  Oh !  horrible  ! 

Editor.  Worse  than  Norbury. 

O'Rourke.  Well,  b%iry  it,  gentlemen. 

Rock.  It  is  time,  lest  it  rise  in  judgment  against  you. 

0' Sullivan.  No  fear  of  that,  Captain;  for,  unlike  the  fowl  before 
me,  it  has  got  neither  body  nor  soul. 

Editor.  'Tis  too  much  to  be  obliged  to  swallow  such  puns,  in  con- 
junction with  the  flesh  of  our  Irish  turkey.  Allow  me  to  help  you, 
Captain. 

Rock.  No  more  for  me. 
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O' Sullivan.  Keep  a  corner  for  the  pastry,  Captain. 

Editor.  A  bachelor's  house,  gentlemen.  There's  a  pie  or  two, 
however. 

0''Rourke.  We  are  all  ready  for  them. 

O' Sullivan.  What  a  capacity  Mr.  O'Rourke  has  got;  eating  pie 
seems  to  give  him  pleasure. 

O'Rourke.  I  hate  affectation ;  nothing  like  substantial  fare,  if  you 
wish  either  to  think  or  act. 

O' Sullivan.  All  your  great  thinkers  were  great  eaters.  Paley  was 
an  excellent  trencherman ;  Bishop  Watson  could  spoil  a  leg  of  mutton 
by  himself;  and  Boswell  has  immortalized  the  masticatory  powers  of 
Dr.  Johnson. 

O'Rourke.  All  worthy  precedents.  Sheil,  I  understand,  follows 
their  example,  in  that  department,  very  closely.  I  once  dined  vi'ith 
him,  in  Mount  Street,  in  company  with  young  Curran  and  Counsellor 
Woulfe,  and  positively  they  astonished  me.  O'Connell  is  also  a  man 
of  large  desires,  and  Sir  Charles  Morgan  shows  the  "  philosophy  of 
morals,"  by  constantly  abstaining — from  an  empty  stomach.  Hazlitt 
has  got  a  powerful  digestion  in  more  ways  than  one;  and,  though 
you  would  not  think  it,  Leigh  Hunt  is  not  easily  surfeited,  either 
with  meats  or  criticism.  Positively,  his  description  of  rolls  and  butter 
at  Hampstead,  has  often  set  my  teeth  on  edge ; — I  am  always  de- 
vouring them  in  idea,  whenever  I  read  his  Hundred  and  One  Son- 
nets on  the  Cockney  Parnassus. 

O^ Sullivan.  Ay  !  when  you  read  them  ! 

O'Rourke.  And  I  frequently  do.  Hunt  is  a  poet,  and  a  poet  of 
high  imaginative  powers.  Notwithstanding  the  sneer  of  the  ground- 
lings, I  know  no  writer,  of  the  present  day,  who  equals  him  in  luscious 
description ;  but,  above  all,  1  admire  him  for  his  scientific  know- 
ledge in  gastronomy.     I  long  to  dine  with  him. 

Editor.  Here,  Pat,  remove  the  cloth  ! 

0' Sullivan.  Roger  O'Connor  is  the  ablest  man  in  detail  that  I 
ever  dined  with.  The  plurality  of  his  tastes  renders  an  army  of  dishes 
necessary. 

Rock.  Then  he  is  deeply  read  in  the  volume  of  "  good  living." 

Editor.  Profoundly  ;  and  is,  altogether,  a  well-meaning  man.  But 
his  stoical  seclusion  from  the  world  has  darkened  his  intellects ;  for 
he  who  does  not  mix  in  society  will  always  be  found  to  entertain  er- 
roneous theories,  if  he  think  at  all.  Roger  is  a  firm  believer  in  an 
Irish  antediluvian  population,  though  he  discredits  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  creation  ;  and,  while  he  denies  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
Messiah,  he  contends,  that  Noah's  granddaughter  was  Queen  of  Ire- 
land ! 

O' Sullivan.  Strange  "  follies  of  the  wise." 

O'Rourke.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  imbecility  of  mind  with 
good  digestion.  Now  Taylor,  the  Toga-man  of  Salters'  Hall,  is  quite 
consistent  and  natural.  He  dines  every  day  in  a  cook's  shop  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  on  a  sixpenny  plate  of  beef,  and,  consequently,  raves 
and  rants  when  he  mounts  the  forum. 

Rock.  Taylor  and  his  followers  are  a  living  comment  on 
Blanco  White's  text.  The  Hiberno-Spaniard  gravely  asserts,  that 
Catholicism  superinduces  infidelity,  and  adduces  himself  as  a  proof. 
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Now,  any  one  who  wishes  to  know  the  extent  and  progress  of  irre- 
ligion  in  England,  have  only  to  attend  at  Salters'  Hall.  They  will 
there  be  convinced,  that  Deism  has  found  abettors  in  the  very  hum- 
blest walks  of  life,  who  are  enthusiastic  adherents  of  infidelity.  From 
this  fact  ordinary  inquirers  may  satisfy  themselves,  that  such  doc- 
trines are  universal  in  the  higher  classes ;  for  they  must  always  take 
root  in  the  hot-beds  of  aristocracy,  before  they  scatter  their  withering 
seeds  among  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Has  Catholicity  led  to  this  in 
England  ? 

Editor.  Infidelity  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent  in  England,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  then,  recollect.  Bacon  has  admitted  that  Deism  is  pre- 
ferable to  superstition.  I  am,  also,  of  that  opinion.  You  may  con- 
vince a  rational  free-thinker,  but  the  creed  of  a  Methodist  is  of  such 
a  dense  opacity,  that  the  light  of  reason  can  never  reach  him.  He 
gropes  along  in  ignorance,  and,  when  infuriated  by  enthusiasm  and 
zeal,  he  becomes  absolutely  mischievous.  But,  speaking  of  Blanco 
White,  I  recollect  having  received,  from  a  correspendent,  a  few  lines, 
addressed  to  this  gloomy  apostate.  O'SuUivan,  they  rest  on  the  table 
behind  you. 

O' Sullivan.  Ay,  here  they  are  (Reads). 

The  following  lines  ivere  written  on  the  picture  of  an  apostate  Priest, 
Blanco  White. — By  Daniel  T.  M'Kiernan,  of  Monasteveren,  Ja- 
nuary 23,  1827. 

Vile  apostate,  thou  wilt  see 
The  torments  due  to  perjury  ; 
Forsaken  wretch,  thy  own  relation 
Degrades  thee  like  the  brute  creation. 
To  think  that  man,  for  paltry  pelf 
And  filthy  gain,  should  damn  himself. 
When  death  shall  stare  thee  in  the  face, 
You'll  mourn  too  late  your  want  of  grace. 
Return,  repent,  and  strive  to  come 
An  humble  convict  back  to  Rome. 

Omnes.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

O^ Sullivan.  Bravo,  Dan  Kiernan.  You  ought  to  be  a  poet,  for  I 
warrant  your  poetry  comes  from  the  heart. 

O'Rourke.  Poetry  do  you  call  it?  Why,  faith,  I  can  see  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason  in  it.     Does  it  appear  in  Maga.  ? 

Fditor.  Certainly  not.  Leaving  its  poetical  character  out  of  the 
question,  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  run  down  any  man,  except  by  fair 
arguments;  at  the  same  time,  it  certainly  shows  the  kind  of  success 
the"  saints"  are  likely  to  meet  in  Ireland.  What  say  you,  Pat "?  Who 
waits?  O,  Mr.  Murphy  !  show  him  up;  the  author  of  "  Bettheen 
a-vryne,"  Rory. 

O'Rourke.  Indeed !  I  admire  his  poetry  much;  his  Address  to  Glen- 
finishk,  is  beautiful — it  is  poetry  that  makes  its  way  to  the  heart — 
something  more  than  mere  imaginative  rhymes. 

Denis  Murphy  enters. 

Editor.  Why  so  late,  Murphy  ?     Dinner  is  over. 

Murphy.  I've  dined  on  a  glass  of  soda  !  Your  damned  London 
punch  (and  I  got  my  share  of  it  last  night)  would  disqualify  any 
man  for  eating.  Blue  ruin,  or  blue  gin,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  is 
sad  stuff.  Alas  !  poor  Cork,  and  Dick  Ronayne,  and  whiskey 
punch,  shall  I  ever  more  behold  ye  ?     Shall  I  ever  again  drain  the 
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juice  of  the  barley  into  these  parched  lips,  that  pout  after  their  healthy 
beverage. 

Rock.  Look  at  this. 

Murphy.  Potheen,  as  1  live,  by  the  look  and  smell!  "Let  me 
clutch  thee  !"  There  it  goes — fill  again.  Captain — no,  I'll  mix  it;  give 
me  the  materials. — (Sings  whilst  mixing  his  punch.) 


Whiskey,  drink  divine. 

Why  should  drivellers  bore  us 
With  the  praise  of  wine. 

Whilst  we've  thee  before  us. 
Were  it  not  a  shame. 

Whilst  we  ccaily  fling  thee 
To  our  lips  of  flame, 

If  we  could  not  sing  thee. 

Whiskey,  drink  divine, 
Why  should  drivellers  bore  us 
With  the  praise  of  wine. 
Whilst  we've  thee  before  us. 

Greek  and  Roman  sung, 

Chian  and  Falernian — 
Shall  no  harp  be  strung 

To  thy  praise  Hibernian  ? 
Yes — let  Erin's  sons, 

Gen'rous,  brave,  and  frisky — 
Tell  the  world  at  once 

They  owe  it  to  their  whiskey. 

Whiskey,  &c. 
If  Anacreon — who 

Was  the  grape's  best  poet. 
Drank  our  mountain-dew, 

How  his  verse  would  show  it. 
As  the  best  then  known. 

He  to  wine  was  civil : 
Had  he  Inlshone, 

He'd  pitch  wine  to  the  devil ! 

Whiskey,  &c. 
Bright  as  beauty's  eye, 

When  no  sorrow  veils  it ! 
Sweet  as  beauty's  sigh. 

When  young  Love  inhales 'it! 
Come,  then,  to  my  lip. 

Come — thou  rich  in  blisses ! — 
Every  drop  I  sip 

Seems  a  shower  of  kisses. 

Whiskey,  &c. 
Could  my  feeble  lays 

Half  thy  virtues  number, 
A  whole  grove  of  bays 

Should  my  brows  encumber. 
Be  his  name  ador'd. 

Who  summ'd  up  thy  merits, 
In  one  little  word. 

When  he  call'd  thee  spirits. 

Whiskey,  &c. 
Send  it  gaily  round. 

Life  would  be  no  pleasure, 
If  we  had  not  found 

This  enchanting  treasure. 
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And,  when  tyrant  Death's 

Arrow  shall  transfix  ye, 
Let  your  latest  breaths 

Be  Whiskey !  Whiskey  !  Whiskey  ! 
Whiskey,  &c. 

Rock.  Bravo  !  Whiskey  is  a  cordial  tor  every  ill,  as  Carolan  sings, 
and  the  only  cup  of  sweet  which  Irishmen  have  been  allowed  to  raise 
to  their  lips. 

Murphy.  Alas!  Captain,  but  few  of  them  now  can  taste  of  that 
sparkling  Lethe.  Gaunt  famine  stalks  through  the  land;  the  people 
die  of  thirst  in  the  loaded  vineyard;  and  our  once  populous  city  of 
Corktis  a  very  lazar-house.  Half  the  population  are  begging  from 
the  other  half,  and  with  miserable  success.  At  every  corner  you 
encounter  the  living  shadows  of  men,  with  hardly  a  shred  upon 
them !  The  tenants  of  the  churchyard  seem  to  have  turned  mendi- 
cants;  so  bony,  ghastly,  and  frightful  even  our  trading  beggars  have 
become ! 

O^ Sullivan.  Horrible  !  And  yet  the  legislature  has  refused  the 
only  measure  that  could  lead  to  redress. 

Rock.  The  legislature !  pshaw  !  it  is  relying  on  legislators  that  has 
produced  this  horrible  spectacle  now  exhibiting  throughoutthe  empire. 
I  lose  all  patience  when  I  hear  silly  men  talk  of  Parliamentary  wisdom. 
Let  any  man  only  sit  out  an  entire  night  in  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  he  will  return  home  convinced  that  God  never 
could  have  intended  his  creatures  to  depend  upon  such  men  as  com- 
pose that  assembly  for  directors,  for  guides,  for  lawgivers.  They 
owe  all  their  greatness  to  popular  ignorance.  Were  the  people  en- 
lightened, it  would  soon  be  seen  that  the  Almighty  has  amply  pro- 
vided for  the  security  of  human  happiness  without  any  aid  from 
Parliaments. 

O'Rourke.  You  are  right.  Captain.  On  the  last  evening  of  debate 
on  the  Catholic  claims,  1  walked  down  to  Westminster  with  a  friend, 
and  truly  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  place  deserted ;  contrary  to  my 
expectations,  there  was  hardly  a  dozen  persons  assembled  in  the 
lobby  of  the  house,  and  not  a  soul  outside  except  those  who  were  in 
attendance  on  members. 

Murphy.  I  observed  the  same  thing  (I'll  thank  you  for  the  decan- 
ter), and  was  never  more  surprised  in  my  life.  (Some  hot  water.) 
In  Cork,  we  think  half  London  would  be  there  on  such  an  occasion, 
(I'll  thank  you  for  the  sugar,  captain),  and  our  newspapers  are  filled 
with  paragraphs  detailing  the  great  efibrts  to  obtain  admission.  Do 
you  know,  I  felt  myself  humbled  as  an  Irishman,  at  the  apathy  mani- 
fested by  the  cockneys  on  a  discussion  in  which  the  interests  of  eight 
millions  were  concerned. 

Rock.  Approximation,  sir,  is  as  injurious  to  those  reputed  wise, 
as  to  those  considered  brave.  No  man  is  great  in  his  chamber,  no 
man  is  regarded  as  supremely  wise,  but  he  whom  the  people  never 
saw. 

O^Roiirke.  That  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  relative  to  Lord  Stop- 
ford,  the  member  who  misrepresents  Wexford.  Previous  to  the  last 
contested  election,  he  was  canvassing  on  the  Mountain  of  Forth,  and, 
addressing  a  forty-shilling  freeholder,  who  manifested   no  signs  of 
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respect,  said,  "  I'm  Lord  Stopford."  "  Och,  troth  you're  not,"  said  the 
clown,  "  for  you're  as  common  a  lookin'  fellow  as  myself." 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

O'Rourke.  ]Sow,  though  not  quite  a  clown,  I  really  could  not 
help  laughing,  on  the  evening  in  question,  at  the  figure  cut  by 
some  of  the  right  honourables  and  noble  lords.  Here,  a  mere 
boy,  with  artificial  whiskers, — for  they  owed  all  their  luxuriance 
to  bear's  grease — stepped  out  of  a  carriage,  and  stepped  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  leaving  his  wiser  half  in  the  coach  behind 
him.  I  like  domestic  love  as  well  as  any  man ;  but,  hang  it !  a 
legislator  should  have  other  thoughts,  when  going  to  vote  on  the 
Catholic  question,  than  those  which  a  pretty  wife  inspires.  Some  of 
the  old  fogies  were  not  a  whit  less  uxorious  ;  they,  also,  generally 
came  attended  by  their  spouses.  But  give  me  the  Marquis  of  Sligo; 
he  brought  nothing  with  him  but  an  old  hat. 

Editor.  A  n  old  hat ! 

O'Rourke.  Yes,  for  di  fundamental  purpose.  He's  a  ^ooA  listener , 
at  least  in  Parliament,  for  he  never  speaks ;  and,  knowing  that  the  de- 
bate would  be  a  protracted  one,  he  wisely  brought  something  to 
save  the  seat  from  his  ponderous  pressure.  When  he  doffed  his 
good  beaver,  clapped  on  the  elastic  old  one,  and  bundled  into  the 
house,  I  laughed  heartily.     Ha,  ha  !   ha  ! 

Rock.  Had  you  been  inside,  you  might  have  found  food  to  increase 
your  merriment.  On  nie,  however,  it  had  a  very  different  effect :  I 
beheld  with  regret— I  felt  mortified,  that  those  reputed  tlie  wisest  of 
the  land  were,  almost  to  a  man,  ignorant  of  those  first  and  funda- 
mental principles  which  should  guide  the  discussions  of  men  solemnly 
called  upon  to  pronounce  on  the  merits  of  a  great  question.  It  was 
argued,  pro  and  con,  upon  precedents;  no  mighty  truths  were  eli- 
cited ;  and  those  who  defended,  and  those  who  opposed  the  measure, 
resigned,  by  tacit  consent,  the  results  of  their  own  understanding  to 
the  opinions  of  those  who  went  before  them.  They  forgot  that  truth 
is  eternal  and  immutable;  and,  consequently,  that  principles  and  not 
precedents  should  be  the  rule  of  conduct.  It  was  painful  to  hear 
members  calling  out  for  securities,  who,  if  called  upon,  could  not 
possibly  name  securities,  or  specify  their  utility  ;  above  all,  it  grieved 
me  to  hear  so  much  unmeaning  talk. 

Mtirphy.  Then,  Cnptain,  you  did  not  like  the  speeches. 

Rock.  I  can  admire  the  agility  of  a  harlequin,  while  I  pity  the  un- 
derstanding of  those  who  would  prefer  the  twirling  of  his  head  to  the 
acting  of  Macready.  I  find  fault,  not  with  the  principal  orators,  but 
with  those  who  devoured  their  discourses, 

O'Rourke.   Plunkett  was  forcible. 

Rock.  Plunkett  is  a  masculine  orator — the  Demosthenes  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  is,  however,  a  want  of  grandeur  about 
him ;  he  is  too  logical  for  popular  assemblies ;  he  reasons  closely, 
speaks  deliberately,  and,  like  the  painter  who  hides  with  ornament 
his  want  of  art,  he  scatters  the  flowers  of  literature  over  the  unin- 
viting path  of  business.  He  digresses  but  seldom ;  and  never  but  to 
facilitate  his  object.  Unaffected  in  his  manner,  close  and  cogent  in 
his  arguments,  anil  with  a  delivery  dignified  and  easy,  the  House 
always  listens  to  him  with  that  unsolicited  attention  which  great 
talents  are  sure  to  command.     In  his  reply  to  Copley,  he  electrified 
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the  Mouse.  In  his  remarks  on  the  Cavan  conversions  he  covered 
Lord  Farnham  with  eternal  ridicule. 

O^Rourkc.  Good.  And  Brougham,  Captain, — wha.  do  you  con- 
sider him  ? 

Rock.  A  man  more  showy  than  solid.  He  has  sat  at  a  feast  of 
reason,  and  brought  away  with  him  a  taste  for  everything;  chy- 
mistry,  geometry,  and  algebra  are  the  amusements  of  his  few  leisure 
hours,  while  he  is  equally  ready,  in  the  moments  of  business,  to  make 
a  speech  on  any  question  in  St.  Stephen's,  defend  a  case  in  a  court 
of  law,  or  throw  oif  a  literary  essay  in  his  closet.  About  all  these, 
however,  there  is  an  evidence  of  haste,  a  want  of  maturity,  a  defici- 
ency in  execution;  still,  the  mighty  intellect  is  visible  in  every  thing 
that  he  does,  and  I  have  often  suspected  that  his  vehemence  in  the 
House  of  Commons  arises  from  his  consciousness  of  the  obtuseness 
of  those  heads  to  which  he  addresses  himself. 

O' Sullivan.  His  manner  is  particularly  deliberate,  and  the  twitch- 
ing of  the  nerves  of  the  countenance  conveys  an  idea  that  every  sen- 
tence is  painfully  elaborated. 

Rock.  The  reverse  is  the  case.  No  man  is  more  ready  at  a  reply ; 
and  in  this  species  of  debate  his  habitual  cogitation  gives  him  a  pow- 
erful advantage  over  those  who  are  less  accustomed  to  busy  abstrac- 
tion. He  is  always  in  possession  of  his  faculties;  his  mind,  ever 
elastic,  is  ready  to  rush  into  discussion  on  all  questions ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  is  more  frequently  correct  on  all  political  subjects 
than  any  other  member  in  Parliament. 

Ediior.  Even  more  so  than  Canning  ? 

Rock.  By  far  Canning's  superior  in  general  knowledge,  but  by  no 
means  so  agreeable  a  speaker;  neither  is  his  figure,  face,  or  manner 
so  graceful  as  those  of  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  Canning's 
periods  are  rounded,  his  sentences  full,  and  his  diction  pompous  : 
wit  and  irony  are  irresistible  in  his  hands,  and  perhaps,  upon  the 
whole,  he  is  the  most  finished  orator  in  the  empire.  This  seems  to 
be  the  opinion  in  Parliament ;  for,  when  he  rises,  all  is  hushed  into 
silent  curiosity  that  anticipates  pleasure ;  the  members  for  once  evince 
good  breeding;  all  is  repose,  save  the  voice  of  one  who  pours  out 
image  on  image,  quotation  on  quotation,  and  sentence  after  sentence, 
until  he  fills  the  souls  of  his  auditors  with  magnificent  ideas  of  his 
eloquence  and  genius. 

31urphy.  On  the  Catholic  debate,  Captain,  you  had  all  the  elo- 
quence nearlj;^  on  one  side. 

Rock.  With  little  exception:  Peel  was  studiously  logical,  as 
usual,  and  not  deficient  in  force,  but  I  lament  tliat  he  committed 
his  character  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  In  imputing  idolatry 
to  the  Catholics,  he  quitted  the  path  which  had  conducted  him  to 
a  high  place  in  public  estimation;  and  sunk  into  the  unenvi- 
able rank  of  bigoted  calumniators.  Perhaps,  however,  he  was  de- 
ceived by  some  artful  parson.  I  am,  at  least,  inclined  to  think  that 
he  was  imposed  upon;  for,  had  he  read  the  subsequent  pages  in  the 
Irish  catechism,  he  never  would  have  compromised  his  character  by 
so  silly,  stale,  and  easily-refuted  a  charge. 

O'Rourke.  We  shall  wait  to  see  whether  he  retracts.  Eneas 
M'Donnell  read  him  a  lecture  at  the  Catholic  meeting  the  other  day, 
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which  may  prove  of  service  to  him.  Were  you  at  the  meeting, 
Captain  ? 

Rock.  I  regret  that  I  was  not :  illness  detained  me  at  home.  De- 
nis O'Kavanagh,  however,  told  me  that  my  fat,  squat,  roundabout 
little  friend,  Murphy,  was  there,  with  his  wand  of  authority,  as  busy 
and  as  useful  as  ever. 

0^ Sullivan.  Yes  ;  himself  and  Cash,  the  bookseller,  were  chal- 
lenged to  fight  a  duel  by  a  gentleman  with  a  singular  obliquity  of 
vision. 

O^Rourke.  T  remember  the  occurrence  ;  it  was  highly  humorous.  By 
the  by,  that  was  an  excellent  speech  of  yours,  Murphy,  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  in  defence  of  French.  The  duke  listened  to  you  with 
great  attention,  although  so  long  after  dinner-hour. 

Murphy.  Compassion  for  his  grace  prevented  me  from  giving  the 
meeting  another  anecdote  about  the  fellow  xcid  the  long  shanks  and 
the  stalks  of  potatoes.  ' 

Omnea.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  ! 

Editor.  The  meeting  was  particularly  respectable.  French,  upon 
my  word,  is  a  very  elegant  speaker,  and  may  be  useful,  unless  ho 
permits  Andrews  to  make  a  tool  of  him. 

Murphy.  Is  that  the  man  who  shifted  his  trumpet  there  opposite 
the  duke? 

O'Rourke.  The  same ;  he  is  endeavouring  to  throw  the  apple  of 
discord  amongst  the  English  Catholics;  but  I  shall  give  him  a  lec- 
ture in  a  few  days. 

Murphy.  Sir  John  Copley — 

Rock.  Was  not  worth  a  good  fit  of  indignation;  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  procure  him  any  angry  honours.  It 
was  an  empty  piece  of  declamation.  Were  he  not  so  close  to  the 
woolsack,  he  would  be  considered  a  man  of  straw. 

Editor.  True,  Captain  ;  but  in  stormy  times  a  straw  will  serve  to 
show  what  way  the  wind  blows.  The  Catholics  may  collect  from 
the  speech  of  tlie  Master  of  the  Rolls,  that  they  have  a  sturdy  oppo- 
sition to  encounter. 

O'Rourke.  It  must  give  way  sooner  than  may  be  expected.  The 
Irish  people,  with  O'Connell  at  their  head,  are  not  to  be  treated  much 
longer  with  contempt.  Gentlemen,  Dan's  health  {they  drink).  I 
would  never  be  tired  doing  him  honour,  were  it  only  to  torture  his  ca- 
lumniators.    (Sings). 

* 

THE   DANISH    CONQUEST. 

Old  Erin  once  bowed  to  the  yoke  of  the  Dane, 
And  was  cruelly  smitten  on  mountain  and  plain  ; 
But,  at  length  rousing  up,  gave  her  breeches  a  pluck, 
And  bid  the  black  foe  *  Go  to  hell  and  bad  luck !' — 
So,  without  more  delay, 
He  scampered  away. 
And  showed  not  his  nose  here  from  that  very  day ; 
But  popp'd  through  the  seas  like  a  dolphin  or  herring. 
With  the  tail  of  his  coat  (if  he  had  one)  to  Erin. 

But  the  last  of  the  crew,  as  he  stood  on  the  shore, 
Was  a  prophet,  it  seems,  for  he  boastingly  swore 
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That  the  day  would  come  back,  when  the  conquering  Dane 
"Would  again  plant  his  banner  on  mountain  and  plain, 

To  stand  there  unfurl'd. 

Till  doomsday  had  hurl'd, 
And  made  stirabout  of  this  beautiful  world! 
All  this  did  he  say ;  and  what  prcphet  e'er  lies  ? 
Though,  like  Cobbett,  he's  never  believed  till  he  dies. 

I'm  inclined,  then,  to  think,  that  this  seer  was  no  ass. 
For  all  that  he  swore  is  just  coming  to  pass. 
Though  with,  I  confess,  a  slight  quibble  or  twist. 
Caused  in  England  by  fog,  and  in  Scotland  by  mist. 
Thus  ihey  J'oreicll  a  riot. 
And,  when  all  is  quiet. 
They  have  worded  it  so,  that  you  cannot  deny  it. 
But  I  think,  by  next  stanza,  'twill  be  rather  plainish 
That  this  is  the  day  for  the  victory  Datiish. 

For  you've  nothing  to  do,  but  to  shut  both  your  eyes. 
That  you  need  not  be  stunned  by  the  tumult  and  cries. 
And  then  look  around  you,  and,  sure  as  a  gun. 
You'll  observe,  that  a  mighty  great  battle's  just  won  j 

And  who  is  the  man 

That  struts  in  the  van  ? 
Och !  hurra !  fough  a  bolgha !  'tis  conquering  Dan  j 
And  therefore,  I  think,  that  'tis  now  rather  plainish. 
That  this  is  the  prophesied  victory  Duwish. 

Editor.  How  unjust,  how  unmeaning,  the  abuse  showered  on  the 
Catholic  leaders  in  Parliament,  and  how  feeble  the  defence  of  their 
friends  !  Now,  I'm  seriously  of  opinion,  that  nothing  but  the  Catho- 
lic Association  would  maintain,  at  the  present  moment,  tranquillity  in 
Ireland.  It  is  an  authority  to  which  the  people  look  for  advice,  and, 
while  emancipation  is  refused,  that  advice  will  be  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced in.  It  is  some  consolation  to  them  to  find  the  leaders  ex- 
press their  own  sentiments  so  feelingly  and  so  eloquently ;  and  those 
who  think  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  indifferent  to  their  proceed- 
ings, or  to  their  own  degradation,  are  sadly  mistaken  :  I  have  more 
than  a  chestful  of  communications  on  Irish  subjects,  the  insertion  of 
any  one  of  which  would  lead  to  incarceration,  written  by  very  differ- 
ent hands.  Here  is  one,  which  I  select,  less  for  the  nature  of  its  sen- 
timents, than  for  its  poetry;  but  it  shows  that  government  has  incau- 
tiously given  birth  to  a  spirit  which,  if  allowed  to  mature,  may  not  be 
easily  subdued.     (Reads.) 

ON  HEARING  THAT  SIR  FRANCIS  BURDETT's  BILL  WAS  REJECTED  BY  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

We  are  slaves!— we  are  slaves!— aye, /or  ever  are  slaves, 
And  the  seal  of  our  bondage  is  flung  to  the  galej 

Shades  of  our  fathers !  rise  up  from  your  graves, 
And  array  us  in  corselets,  and  bind  us  in  mail ! 

The  last  deepest  warning  of  freedom  is  past. 

And  the  vote  of  the  nation  has  chartered  our  chains  j 

The  mantle  of  night  o'er  our  visions  they  cast, 
And  the  giant  of  terror  is  abroad  on  our  plains. 
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It  is  o'er!---the  last  struggle  of  justice  is  o'er! 

We  had  fought  till  we  bled—  and  our  portion  is  woe  :- 
We  had  bled,  'till  our  couch  was  an  ocean  of  gore, 

And  our  tyrants  have  dealt  us  a  death-dealing  blow ! 

Wake  the  cry ! — Let  the  paean  of  triumph  arouse ! — 
\  Let  the  idol  of  party  be  throned  in  the  air  !— 

Let  the  dark  Orange  faction  unbosom  its  vows, 
For  the  lofty  and  brave  are  the  sons  of  despair ! 

The  genius  of  ruin  may  stalk  through  our  land, 
And  Havock  grow  drunk  in  its  revel  of  blood : 

And  accursed  be  the  soul,  and  accursed  be  the  hand, 
That  will  •         ♦         *         *         * 

Our  temples  are  prostrate  and  struck  to  the  earth ; 

The  shrines  of  our  God  are  unhallowed— unbless'd ! 
And  the  weeping  of  hearts  is  the  desolate  mirth. 

That  lives  in  the  halls  where  our  young  heroes  rest. 

Let  their  legions  of  bloodhounds  in  splendour  go  forth. 
Let  them  marshal  the  ranks  of  their  gloomy  array ; 

For  D n  and  B ey ,  the  chiefs  of  the  north. 

Are  assembled  to  lead  in  the  desperate  play. 

Let  G n  and  A gl a  polish  the  steel, — 

Let  E n  rejoice  in  the  conquest  of  might, — 

Let  the  shouts  of  applause  be  the  greeting  of  P 1, 

For  his  tongue  hath  forbid  us  the  heirship  of  right ! 

And,  oh !  may  the  serpents  of  conscience  entwine 
A  wreath  of  endurance  for  those  we  detest ; 

May  the  radiance  of  hope,  in  its  glorious  shine, 
Never  beam  on  the  foes  of  a  people  oppressed ! 


Oh!  my  country ! — ray  country!  how  long  must  you  be, 
The  lowest,  though  fairest,  that  earth  ever  saw  ? 

While  you  swim  in  the  glories  of  earth,  sky,  and  sea, 
Must  you  wither  and  pine  'neath  the  bond  of  the  law  ? 

The  brand  of  eternity,  surely,  is  stamped 

On  the  cankering  fetters  that  cling  to  your  soil; 

Or  the  poison  of  death  has  relentlessly  damped 
The  ever-green  bloom  that  was  gemmed  in  your  smile ! 

MarchSth,  1827.  D.  S.  L. 

O'^Rourke.  Very  good ;  but,  by  the  by,  haven't  our  Irish  friends 
talked  about,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  everything  English? 
They  are  burning  every  thing  that  crosses  the  channel,  but  coal.  Our 
Mag.  is  in  danger. 

Editor.  Not  in  the  least — it  is  peculiarly  Irish;  published  in  Dub- 
lin and  printed  in  Ireland  Yard. 

Rock.  'Tis  all  nonsense  !  The  Catholics  miscalculate  much  if  they 
suppose  that  the  people  of  England  are  opposed  to  them.  There  are 
plenty  of  bigots  here — abundance  of  anti-catholics,  but  very  few  who 
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do  not  reprobate  the  oppression  of  their  Irish  fellow-subjects.  I 
never  yet  heard  an  Englishman  attempt  to  defend  the  Irish  parsons 
or  Irish  Orangemen — on  the  contrary,  I  have  heard  them  uniformly 
reprobate  both.  You  are  not  to  take  the  opinion  of  this  or  that 
writer,  or  this  or  that  speaker,  for  the  opinion  of  John  Bull ;  but,  if 
you  wish  to  form  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  popular  mind,  you  must 
mix  with  the  humbler  classes ;  and  in  pursuit  of  information  I  have 
done  so.  Experience,  therefore,  enables  me  to  say,  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  are  decidedly  favourable  to  emancipation.  Go 
into  a  debating  society,  where  the  Catholic  claims  are  frequently  the 
subject  of  discussion,  and  you  wdl  be  sure  to  come  to  this  conclusion. 

Murphy.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Editor,  that  Fegan  is  a  very  impu- 
dent fellow,  to  laud  Cobbett  at  the  expense  of  O'Connell. 

Editor.  I  disagree  with  Frank,  but  still  I  like  free  discussion. 

Rock.  Though  no  prophet,  I  claim  the  gift  of  prescience — so  far  as 
to  foretell  events  that  depend  upon  the  operation  of  natural  causes.  As 
early  as  October  the  29thj  1825, 1  darted  my  eye  into  futurity,  and  saw 
that  Cobbett  would  one  day  betray  the  cause  he  was  so  be-praised 
for  advocating.  "  Next  week,"  said  I,  "  I  shall  prove — mind,  I 
say  prove — that  Cobbett  is  not  a  man  to  be  trusted,  and  that  he  is 
likely  in  the  end  to  prove  more  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Ireland  than 
the  writings  of  the  greatest  bigots  v/ho  ever  calumniated  that  un- 
happy country." 

O' Sullivan.  I  recollect  the  passage,  Captain;  you  were  always  a 
profound  thinker ! 

O'Rourke.  And  more  profound  actor. 

Rock.  You  may  smile,  gentlemen  ;  but  the  wisdom  which  foresees, 
and  therefore  directs  with  certainty,  is  not  to  be  despised. 

O'Rourke.  Then  of  course.  Captain,  you  foresee  the  alarming  times 
we  are  entering  upon.  My  old  friend,  the  Hev.  George  Croly,  M,  A. 
and  the  lord  knows  how  many  other  initials,  has  published  a  flaming 
octavo,  to  prove  from  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  great  war,  in 
which  the  Papists  and  Popery  are  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  Pro- 
testantism established  throughout  the  world — 

Omnes.  Ha !  ha  !  ha ! 

Rock.  A  second  Daniel ! 

Murphy.  No  ;  a  second  edition  of  Irving,  the  ecclesiastical  moun- 
tebank. 

Editor.  There  are  more  madmen  in  the  world  than  have  got 
straight-waistcoats  on  :  I  wonder  the  Literary  Gazette  noticed  such 
insane  stuff. 

O'Rourke.  I  mean  to  consult  the  reverend  expounder  relative  to 
the  future  greatness  of  the  O'Rourkes.  Perhaps  he  may  find  some- 
thing respecting  us  under  the  head  of"  Trumpets,"  for  we  were  al- 
ways famous, — if  not,  it  will  be  very  odd  indeed  if  he  does  not  men- 
tion us  when  he  comes  to  the  vials — for  we  were  ever  attached  to  the 
bottle. 

Omnes.  Ha !  ha  !  ha ! 

O'Rourke.  Seriously,  however,  a  dumb  woman  said,  that  the 
O'Rourkes  would  be  kings  of  Ireland. 

Omnes.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Terence  O'Toole  enters. 
O'  Toole. '  Ah  !  always  full  of  spirits. 
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O^Rourke.  Terence,  my  worthy,  how  are  you  ? 

O' Toole.  Devilish  well,  Rory,  though  London  agrees  badly  with 
me  after  the  delightful  air  of  Paris.  I've  been  the  last  nine  months 
there. 

Editor.  Yes ;  and  never  sent  me  a  single  article  all  the  time. 

O^ Toole.  Too  much  immersed  in  the  pleasures  of  the  bean  monde ; 
but  I'll  make  amends,  by  and  by,  and  become  one  of  your  most  in- 
dustrious contributors.  Ha !  Murphy,  how  goes  on  the  world  in 
that  fag  end  of  the  earth — Cork  ? 

Murphy.  Flourishingly. 

O'Toole.  And  my  friend,  Ronayne. 

3hirphy.  Still  mourning,  like  the  genius  of  Erin,  over  the  miseries 
of  the  land. 

O'Bourke.  1  regret  his  sorrows  are  not  yronndlcss. 

Murphy.  Cobbett,  however,  is  his  only  consolation ;  and,  con- 
found it !  here  I  differ  with  him,  for  he  has  originality  and  mind  enough 
to  think  for  himself. 

O'' Toole.  A  worthy  fellow  !  During  my  last  stay  in  Cork,  about 
two  years  ago,  I  experienced  much  of  his  friendship.  But  what 
brought  you  to  London?  To  get  a  wife,  I  suppose.  Fortune  out  of 
the  question — the  Flnglish  ladies  are  much  the  handsomer.  The 
round  Saxon  face,  beaming  with  intelligence,  and  ripe  with  gentle 
health,  gives  the  ladies  of  this  country  a  superiority  in  the  eye  of  the 
admirer  of  female  loveliness,  over  that  of  the  neighbouring  nation. 
And  then  their  eyes,  their  forms,  and — 

Murphy.  Oh!  confound  your  taste.  I've  been  now  three  weeks  in 
London,  and  have  seen  only  three  pretty  women,  and  they  were  Irish. 
Why,  man,  in  walking  through  Cork,  every  window  shoots  out  a  per- 
fect houri  at  you.  I've  often  thought  myself  in  Mahomet's  paradise; 
and  why  not?  There's  Miss  Mayne  !  What  a  charming  little  thing 
— so  peri-like,  so  petite  ;  she  is  an  absolute  pocket-volume  of  beauty  ! 
What  an  eye  !  rich,  full,  and  voluptuous — 

*'  'Tis  jet,  jet  black, 
And  'tis  like  the  hawk. 
An'  it  winna'  let  a  body  be." 

Oh!  her  eye  !  Sometimes  swimming  in  chastened  langour;  then 
flashiiig,  sparkling  with  bright  intelligence,  and  looking  whim  and  wit, 
and  wicked  archness,  while  it  peeps  through  the  embowering  umbrage 
of  her  beautiful  hair.     Her  lip  !  oh,  how  like  some  rich  fruit  it — • 

O'Howrke.  Cries,  come  kiss  me. 

Omnes.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Murphy.  Miss  S of  the  Glanmire  Road  is  a  winning  graceful 

girl;  butl  protest,  as  Paul  Pry  says, — that  little  Stanfield — you  know 
her,  O'Toole — he  is  a  pretty  creature — a  pure  abstract  of  my  notion 
of  a  lovely  girl — one 

"  That's  prodigal  enough, 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon." 

O'Sullivan.  Let  us  hear  your  description  of  her. 
Murphy.  To  begin  with  her  eye  ! — Cold  as  maiden  charity;  her 
look — sir,  I  can't  describe  it,  1  am  in  love  with  her  ;  what  shall  I  do  ?  , 
O'Rourke.  Stop  another  week  in  London,  and  forget  her. 
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Hook.  Good  counsel.  But  how  goes  on  the  Cork  Quarterly, 
Murphy? 

^-  Murphy.  Excellently  well ;  but  Bolster  has    not  yet    thought   of 
remunerating-  his  contributors. 

Rock.  I  should  think  so,  from  the  nature  of  the  articles.  That  on 
"  Irish  county  histories"  is  a  fine  specimen  of  reviewing  :  the  writer 
shows  a  very  edifying  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Mufphy.  Do  you  tell  me  so,  Captain.  I  shall  write  to  him — he's  a 
friend  of  mine. 

Rook.  What's  his  name  ? 

Murphy.  Excuse  me.  Captain. 

O'' Sullivan.  Does  your  friend  write  much? 

Murphy.  Is  it  Windle  you  mean  ? 

Omnes.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Murphy.  Confound  my  stupid  head.  No  matter.  But  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  article,  Captain  ? 

Rock.  IVot  much  ;  only  a  few  score  blunders.  At  page  304,  he 
says,  "  Of  these  (county)  surveys,  Sampson's  Londonderry,  Tighe's 
Kilkenny,  and  Dubourdieu's,  were  the  best."  Yet,  in  the  very  same 
page,  he  tells  us,  "  Out  of  thirty-two  counties,  seven  only  have  been 
described.  Of  these,  Munster  claims  six,  and  Ulster  one;  whilst 
Leinster  and  Connaught  have  not  a  solitary  history,"  <!tc.  According 
to  this  account,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  for  Munster,  in  which 
province  I  suppose  your  friend  has  included  Kilkenny.  When  you 
write  to  him,  however,  give  him  my  compliments,  and  tell  him  that 
out  of  the  thirty-two  counties,  hcenty-three  have  been  described,  if 
surveys  may  be  called  descriptions.  Of  these  three  belong  to  Con- 
naught,  and  no  less  than  ten  to  Leinster  ! 

Murphy.  Oh  !  that  was  a  mere  oversight. 

O'Rourke.  Nothing  more.  I  like  Bolster's  Quarterly  very  well, 
myself,  and  would  consider  Ireland  disgraced  ifit  were  not  supported. 
I  shall  send  an  article  to  the  editor.     ^Vho  is  he? 

Murphy.  That's  a  secret — he  is  a  great  unknown. 

O'  Toule.  Nonsense !  he  is  my  old  friend,  Father  O'Shea.  By 
the  by,  how  is  Shea  ? 

Murphy.  Still  in  love  with  the  muses,  in  spite  of  the  exhalations  of 
a  brewhouse. 

Rock.  How  comes  it,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  have  not  noticed  his 
Rudekki  ? 

Editor.  Haven't  received  my  "  presentation"  copy  yet,  Captain." 
1  have  seen  enough  of  it,  however,  to  pronounce  it  a  poem  of  high 
imaginative  powers.     I  must  do  justice  to  it  by  and  by. 

O'Rourke.  Who  is  for  the  Lyceum?  Mathews  will  be  "  At  Home," 
this  evening.  Here  is  a  carte  blanche ;  shall  I  insert  "  Admit  six  to 
boxes." 

Rock.  Lent,  Mr.  O'Rourke, 

O^ Sullivan.  I'd  rather  stick  to  the  punch. 

O'Rourke.  Nonsense!  You  don't  know  the  treat  that  awaits  you. 
"  The  Home  Circuit"  is  one  of  the  most  laughable  entertainments  I 
ever  witnessed.  The  Scotch  lecturer  is  a  finished  portrait;  the  Ep- 
ping  Hunt  is  a  laughable  satire  on  Cockney  equestrians ;  and  the 
"  Dream"  presents  you  Kemble,  and  Cooke,  and  Suett,  and  King, 
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aod  Incledon,  again,  all  alive,  as  when  they  strutted  their  little  hour 
upon  the  stage. 

Murphy.  Oh !  by  the  jDowers,  I'll  go. 

O'  Toole.  So  will  I. 

Rock.  And  I. 

Editor.   We'll  all  go.      {Exeunt  Omnes. 


JOURNEY  TO,  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON,  LONDON,  IN  A  LETTER 
ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EDITOR, 

BY    DENIS    MURl-HY,    ESQ. 


"  I'm  serious — so  are  all  men,  upon  paper ; 
And  why  should  I  not  form  my  speculation, 
And  hold  up  to  the  sun  my  little  taper." 

Lord  Byron. 

MY    DEAR  EDITOR, 

As  you  ivill  insist  that  my  journey  to  London,  and  observations  by 
the  way,  would  fill  a  page  of  your  magazine,  and  as  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  "  hold  up  to  the  sun  ray  little  taper,"  here  goes  to 
furnish  you. 

My  departure  from was  marked  with  a  peculiar  incident, 

which,  for  the  instruction  of  young  fellows  who  set  up  for  literary 
taste,  T  will  here  narrate.  Some  sixteen  months  ago,  being  on  a  visit 
at  a  fashionable  watering-place  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  my  host, 
knowing  me  to  be  fond  of  dramatic  entertainment,  informed  me  that  a 
strolling  company  had  just  arrived,  and  advertised  a  performance  for 
the  following  Monday.  I  discovered,  in  the  manager,  an  old  school- 
fellow, who  had  married  a  very  beautiful  actress,  and,  of  course,  felt 
it  my  duty  (especially  as  they  were  much  distressed,  having  left  the 
last  town  in  debt),  to  do  my  utmost  in  forwarding  their  interest.  This 
led  to  an  intercourse  with  the  whole  corps  dramatique,  amongst 
whom  were  a  new-married  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C ,  who  pecu- 
liarly attracted  my  attention.  Their  manners,  particularly  those  of  the 
husband,  were  very  engaging.  He  was  a  man  of  seme  little  educa- 
tion;  had,  or  affected  to  have,  very  liberal  principles;  had  been  a 
midshipman  for  some  time,  and,  by  uniting  the  frankness  of  the  sailor 
with  the  polish  of  more  civilized  life,  contrived  to  make  himself 
highly  agreeable.  But  neither  he  nor  his  wife  were  likely  to  render 
themselves  respectable  in  the  profession  they  had  chosen.  I  per- 
ceived it  in  their  first  appearance,  and  frankly  avowed  my  opinion. — 
Besides,  as  some  acquaintance  with  theatrical  men,  and  a  good  deal 
of  green-room  intercourse,  rendered  me  somewhat  competent  to  ad- 
vise them,  I  pictured,  in  the  strongest  terms  I  could,  the  wants,  mi- 
series, and  degradation,  to  which  the  less-favoured  followers  of 
Thespis  were  subjected  ;  related  various  anecdotes,  showing  the  pri 
vations  to  which  they  must  submit  before  they  could  arrive  at  respec- 
tability, even  with  talents  far  superior  to  those  which  they  possessed ; 
and,  finally,  urged  them  to  quit  the  pursuit  of  histrionic  fame  as  soon 
as  possible.     They  seemed  to  receive  the  advice  in  the  spirit  in  which 
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it  was  offered.  I  shortly  after  returned  home,  and  soon  Tost  all  me- 
mory of  the  circumstance. 

In  the  course  of  about  six  months,  I  met  my  waterino:-place  acquain- 
tance C ,  with  a  friend  of  mine,  to  whom  he  had  become  known, 

and  was  introduced.  I  thought  I  had  seen  the  face  before;  but,  as 
he  showed  no  symptoms  of  recognition,  I  concluded  I  was  mistaken. 
About  the  same  period,  I  was  sahited  once  or  twice  in  the  streets  by 
a  lady,  and  though  I  knew  her  features  distinctly,  I  could  not  for  my 
soul  remember  where  I  had  met  her.  I  could  only  say,  as  Bobby 
Burns  said  to  Fun — 

"  I  think  I've  seen  your  bonny  face ; 
But  yet  I  canna'  name  ye." 

At  last,  pleasuring  one  day  on  board  the  steam-boat  down  to ,  I 

beheld  this  same  lady  in  the  cabin,  and  insmediately  remembered  she 
was  the  very  person  about  whom  1  felt  so  interested  at  the  watering- 
place.  I  addressed  her — apologized  for  my  want  of  memory,  and 
inquired  for  her  husband.  He  was  on  deck,  she  said.  We  salUed 
up  to  lind  him,  and  I  beheld  the  same  C to  whom  I  was  intro- 
duced but  two  days  before.  He  made  an  excuse  for  not  then  recog- 
nising me,  saying  he  was  afraid  it  might  lead  to  the  mention  of  his 
theatrical  folly,  of  which  he  requested  I  should  not  speak  to  any  of 
his  acquaintance,  as  he  felt  heartily  ashamed  of  so  silly  an  adventure. 
I  promised,  and  kept  my  word.  We  met  frequently  at  the  house  of 
a  friend  of  mine,  to  whom  he  was  by  some  accident  introduced.  He 
mentioned  once  or  twice  a  manuscript  play,  written  by  a  very  young 
lady  of  his  acquaintance,  which  he  said  he  had  in  his  possession,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  my  opinion,  which  I  undertook  to  give. — 
In  some  short  time  after,  1  received  the  manuscript.  It  was  a  very 
bad  attempt  at  dramatising  that  very  dramatic  poem  of  Moore's — 
"  The  Fire-worshippers."  'Twas  a  most  stupid  production,  and  not 
even  ludicrously  so.  Imagine  the  language  of  some  mawkish  senti- 
mental novel  with  such  a  name  as  "  Delicate  Distress,'"  or  some  such 
nonsense,  wrought  out  into  blank  verse,  feebly  imitative  of  Young's 
bombast,  without  the  slightest  scintillation  of  his  genius;  but  no — 
even  that  would  give  you  no  notion  of  its  tiresomeness. 

I  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  get  beyond  the  first  three  or  four 
pages  ;  and  I  often  cursed  myself  for  undertaking  the  job,  as,  when- 
ever 1  met  C ,  he  bored  me  for  my  opinion.     Every  day  I  was 

compelled  to  feign  some  excuse,  of  business,  v/ant  of  time,  &c.  &c. ; 
until,  at  last,  he  grew  weary  of  annoying  me,  and  desired  I  should 
leave  the  manuscript  with  the  young  lady,  at  whose  father's  house  we 
sometimes  met,  until  I'd  have  more  leisure  to  look  over  it.  I  gladly 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  such  a  pest,  and  handed 
it  over  to  the  lady.  It  seerhs  he  made  her  a  present  of  it :  but  some 
circumstances  which  she  afterwards  heard,  relative  to  his  character, 
and  of  which  I  was  also  aware,  though  I  did  not  like  the  invidious 
task  of  mentioning  them,  rendered  her  family  desirous  of  discontinuing 
any  further  acquaintance  with  the  gentleman ;  and  the  cursed  manu- 
script was  again  committed  to  me,  for  the  purpose  of  being  transferred 
to  its  owner. 

Whether  I  undertook  the  charge,  or  whether,  having  undertaken  it, 
I  mislaid  the  infernal  thing,  I  cannot  now  recollect :  but  in  some  time 
VOL.    I.  3  k 
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after,  my  ci-devant  actor  (who,  by  the  by,  went  to  London  as  poor 
as  a  poet's  pocket,  and  returned  again  fashionably  dressed,  and,  as  I 
could  learn,  with  lots  of  money,  heaven  knows  how  acquired)  be2;an 
tormenting  me  agam,  not  for  my  opinion  of  the  play,  but  for  the  play 
itself.  I  knew  nothing  of  it.  He  went  to  the  lady;  from  the  lady  to 
me;  and  so  on,  until  i  almost  wished  every  drama  in  the  language, 
not  even  excepting  Shakspeare's,  (God  forgive  me)  at  the  devil.  One, 
and  not  the  slightest,  of  my  inducements  for  leaving ,  for  Lon- 
don, was  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  his  most  annoying  importunities ; 
and  I  was  hugging  myself  in  the  pleasing  assurance,  when,  horribile 
dictn,  "  that  danin'd  Monsieur  Tonson  again."  On  the  very  day  of 
my  departure,  whilst  dining  with  an  acquaintance  who  lived  near  the 
vessel,  a  person  called  with  a  letter,  as  he  said,  from  a  particular  friend 
of  mine.  I  was  called  out,  and  received,  not  the  letter  I  expected, 
but  some  paper  b' ginning  with  a  Whereas.  As  1  knew  my  friend 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  commencing  his  notes  thus,  without  reading 
any  further,  I  looked  at  the  bearer  for  an  explanation.  He  seemed  as 
quick  as  Sterne  himself  in  physiognomical  translations;  and,  waiting 

for  no  further  query,  said  it  was  not  from  Mr. ,  but  from  Mr. 

C ;  and  at  the  same  time  showed  me  a  printed  paper,  which,  not- 
withstanding my  ignorance  of  these  matters,  bore  ■prtma-facie  evidence 
of  being  a  law  (locument.  Much  perplexed  at  the  circumstance,  I 
read  over  the  paper  which  1  received,  and  found  it  a  direction  from 
the  chief  magistrate,  to  the  sheritFs,  constables,  and  sheriffs'  officers, 
to  seize  upon  my  person,  in  answer  to  a  trespass,  at  the  suit  of  my 

friend  C .     The  man  who  bore  it,  made  no  attempt  to  arrest  me : 

and,  as  I  had  my  trunks  aboard  to  depart  for  Bristol,  that  evening, 
instead  of  offering  to  go  with  him,  I  retired  to  finish  my  dinner. 
Fearing  I  might  be  stopped  in  my  way  on  board,  some  of  my  friends 
accompanied  me  to  the  vessel.  Many  of  my  acquaintance  were  there, 
who  loaded  me  with  adieus,  letters,  and  commissions.  The  signal 
was  given  for  starting,  and,  though  somewhat  mercurial  and  sanguine, 
I  felt  very  much  depressed  at  parting  from  all  I  knew  or  loved.  It 
was  the  1st  of  March  :  the  morning  was  chilly  and  uninviting;  yet,  as 
I  gazed  on  the  charming  scenery  that  adorns  "  my  own  beloved 
river,"  I  thought  it  never  appeared  so  beautiful ;  memory  clothed  it 
in  sunshine;  every  aspect  of  delight  it  ever  aroused  came  crowding 
on  my  imagination.     The  times — 

"  When  the  high  blood  ran  froUc  through  my  veins. 
And  boyhood  made  me  sanguine" — 

returned  again  in  vivid  freshness.  The  playmates  of  my  childhood 
were  there,  smiling  out  with  their  young  faces  upon  me  ;  and  wild  and 
joyous  echoes  of  infant  glee  seemed  ringing  around  me  : — But  still,  the 
smiles  had  shadows  upon  them,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  plaint  in  the 
very  joy  of  the  tones  "  that  struggled  through  and  softened  down  the 
whole."  I  never  felt  such  strange  and  mingled  sensations  :  a  whole 
life  was  crowded  into  these  few  minutes  ;  and,  though  it  seemed  a  life 
of  gladsomeness  and  mirth — though  pleasure  was  loudest,  melancholy 
was  most  predominant.  1  remained  for  some  time  lost  in  this  reverie 
of  things  that  icere,  until  the  last  glimpse  of  my  native  isle,  melting 
from  my  view,  startled  me  like  a  spirit.  I  could  no  longer  endure  my 
own  feeiinas,  and  retired  to  enjoy  the  society  below. 
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The  fear  of  excisemen  and  inspectors  prevented  my  laying  in  a 
stock  of  the  native.  I  had  only  three  bottles;  but  they  were  prime: 
so,  thinking-  it  better  to  enjoy  myself  with  any  good  fellow  who  was 
so  inclined,  than  have  it  come  within  the  gripe  of  these  prying  gentry, 
for,  as  Shylock  says,  "  there  be  land  rats  and  water  rats,  land  thieves 
and  water  thieves,  besides  the  perils  of  tempests,"  &c.,  I  uncorked 
one  of  my  black-jokes,  but  found  it  more  diiEcultto  muster  boon  com- 
panions, than  1  expected.  Instead  of  sitting  down  to  make  merry 
with  a  song  and  a  toast,  most  of  the  passengers  got  into  their  births; 
two  sat  to  that  most  anti-social  game,  chess;  whilst  others  amused 
themselves  with  a  book  or  a  newspaper. 

Mem. — When  again  travelling  by  steam,  to  ascertain  that  there  be 
neither  books  nor  chessboards  in  the  cabin.  It  is  very  unbecoming 
in  captains  to  furnish  passengers  with  the  means  of  such  selfish  and 
unsocial  enjoyment. 

I  cannot  express  the  indignation  I  felt,  at  finding  the  offer  of  my 
four -year-old  received  so  coolly,  that  I  could  only  prevail  upon  two 
(the  honestest-looking  fellows  aboard)  to  taste  it  with  me ;  and  no 
entreaties  could' induce  them  to  go  beyond  the  second  tumbler.  Oh, 
had  I  known  its  value  in  this  land  of  "  Uidears"  and  could  I  antici- 
pate the  ease  with  which  I  passed  the  searchers,  I  should  possess  a 
more  ample  store,  and  be  less  profuse  of  it.  After  my  third  tumbler, 
I  resolved  to  get  into  bed,  and  read  a  bit;  but,  on  rising  for  the  pur- 
pose, I  darted  like  an  arrow  (I  don't  know  by  what  impulse)  right  on  the 
chess-players.  Down  went  the  board,  the  men,  the  players,  and,  alas! 
my  three  tumblers  of  punch,  together  with  the  cod's  head  and  oyster 
sauce  on  which  I  had  dined  a  few  hours  before.  There  was  the  devil 
to  pay ;  clothes  spoiled  (not  mine,  for  I  mounted  my  worst,  the  mo- 
ment I  got  aboard);  the  game,  on  which  there  was  a  considerable 
wager,  knocked  up;  the  men  and  board  filthied;  broken  heads,  sore 
shins,  &c.  &c. — But  for  the  loss  of  my  punch— I  did  not  value  the 
dinner — I  could  have  enjoyed  the  scene  highly.  It  was  most  amu- 
sing to  hear  the  fellows,  after  they  had  got  cleaned,  disputing  on  the 
state  of  the  game  at  the  time  of  my  involuntary  intrusion.  Kings, 
queens,  pawns,  and  castles,  knights,  and  bishops,  filled  up  the  rest  of 
the  evening's  conversations.  But  what  most  tickled  me,  was,  their 
forced  acknowledgment  of  my  not  being  in  the  least  to  blame;  whilst 
they  looked  as  if  they  could  have  bastinadoed  me.  A  sort  of  quea- 
siness  of  the  stomach,  together  with  a  desire  of  seeing  the  sun  rise 
from  the  ocean,  kept  me  watchful;  and  I  was  on  deck  betimes  in  the 
morning:  but  all  to  no  purpose.  That  blackguard,  Apollo,  stole  up 
behind  a  thin  vapour  that  hung  its  infernal  curtain  in  the  east;  though 
all  the  sky  besi<le  was  clear  and  beautiful  as  Emily's  azure  optic : 
and,  whilst  1  was  gazing  with  almost  Persian  idolatry  on  the  far 
brink  of  ocean,  out  he  pops  his  carroty  locks  (golden  I  think  the 
poets  call  them)  at  least  two  miles  higher  up,  and  laughs  in  my  face 
at  his  liide-and-scek  trick.  But  he  bit  nobody  so  much  as  himself; 
for  I  had  determined  to  give  him  six  pages  of  ray  diary,  with,  perhaps, 
two  or  three  hundred  lines  of  verse  ;  for  which  purpose  I  had  fortified 
myself  with  a  glass  of  the  steward's  brandy  (no  bad  Hippocrene), 
but,  disgusted  with  his  ungentlemanly  conduct,  I  pitched  him  to  the 
devil,  and  went  down  to  breakfast. 

Whilst  on  deck,  I  had  taken  a  couple  of  glasses  of  warm  water,  to 
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induce  sea-sickness,  which  my  physician  informed  me  would  be  ^ood 
for  a  bilious  affection  of  the  eyes ;  but  my  eftbrts  were  unavailing-.  It 
came,  though,  when  I  did  not  want  it.  After  laying  in  an  excellent 
breakfast,  consisting  of  a  brace  of  eggs,  three  cups  of  tea,  one  of 
coffee,  two  murphys,  and  some  buttered  toast,  a  neighbour  of  mine 
(after,  two  or  three  wry  faces)  discharged  the  contents  of  his  stomach 
ia  a  basin  which  lay  beside  him.  3Iy  breakfast,  peihaps  through  sym- 
pathy (the  devil  take  such  sympathy,  say  I),  being  part  and  parcel  of 
that  which  he  iiad  partaken,  without  any  previous  intimation — no,  not 
so  much  as  saying  by  your  leave — bounces  out  on  the  floor,  and,  in  a 
moment,  my  half-crown's  worth — eggs,  murphys,  tea,  toa>,t,  and  cof- 
fee, to  say  nothing  of  the  brandy— totally  sinking  the  trouble  of 
mastication,  lay  on  the  floor,  riidis  indiyestaque  moles,  an  ujifiuished 
mass  of  undigested  provender  ! 

*'  There's  no  help  for  spilled  milk ;"'  and,  though  somewhat  in- 
clined for  a  second  breakfast,  as  I  had  othsr  use  for  half-crowns  than 
transmuting  them  into  hog-wash,  I  slipped  on  deck  to  avoid  the  smell 
(hat  was  becoming  rather  ofl'ensive  below.  They  should  procure  more 
ventilation  in  the  cabins  of  steam-boats      ********* 

1  don't  wonder  at  Byron's  enthusiastic  love  of  th*;  sea:  — 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  in  the  lonely  shore  j 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  i?msic  in  its  roar/" 

But,  to  be  on  it, — to  have  but  one  slight  plank  between  you  and  all 
the  secrets  which,  from  Aristotle  to  Locke,  have  agitated  and  con- 
founded the  mind  ;;i  man, — to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  wayward  power, 
whose  frown  could,  in  oiie  moment,  decide  the  long-contested  ques- 
tions of  predestination  and  tree  will — could  tell  you  of 

"  More  things  'twixt  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dream'd  of  in  your  phitosophi/  /" 

I  have  italicised  philosophy  here,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  Mr. 
Kean  (one  of  Shakspeare's  best  readers)  right,  as  to  the  emphasis. 
Shakspeare,  with  ail  due  deference  to  Mr.  K.,  never  meant  that 
there  were  more  things  in  the  universe  than  Horatio  could  compre- 
hend. The  truth  is,  our  "  immortal  bard,"  though,  perhaps,  possess- 
ing the  brightest  mind  that  ever  inhabited  a  "  fleshy  tabernacle," 
and  looking  upon  life  less  as  an  actor  in,  than  an  observer  of,  and 
commentator  upon,  the  scenes  around  him,  was  not  wholly  freed 
from  the  superstitions  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  intended 
a  cut  at  the  practical  philosophy  which,  in  consequence  of  the  chy- 
mical  discoveries  that  arose  out  of  the  search  after  the  elixir  vitce  and 
the  philosopher's  stone,  then  began  to  be  in  vogue.  That  Shakspeare 
had  a  great  leaning  to  the  marvellous  and  supernatural,  cannot  be 
doubted,  when  we  see  with  what  ardour  he  turns  to  the  subject. 
There  never  was  a  ghost,  before  or  since  his  time,  so  spirit-like  as 
that  in  Hamlet.  That  it  once  was  mortal,  is  evident,  from  its  year- 
ning after  the  things  of  earth  ;  and  yet,  though  we  understand  all  it 
says,  there  seems  to  be  something  it  would  say — something  vague,  in- 
indeflnite,  and  shadov/y  behind,  that  we  cannot  reach  with  all  our 
striving; — things  unintelligible  "  to  ears  of  flesh  and  blood,"'     You 
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have  the  liveliest  notion  of  these  things  when  first  you  read  the  drama; 
and  you  return  to  it  again,  thinking  that  repetition  will  render  them 
clearer;  but,  like  the  fading  echo  of  music,  they  have  become  less 
and  less  distinct  the  longer  you  endeavour  to  calch  them.  Then,  look 
at  his  "  Tempest:" — not  even  Hibbert  (I  think  that's  the  name), 
the  writer  of  a  very  clever  treatise  on  apparitions,  could  deny  the  reality 
of  spiritual  essences,  whilst  charmed  by  the  wand  of  Prospero,  or 
soothed  by  the  song  of  Ariel.  Then,  there  are  the  three  Witches  of 
Macbeth — (I  was  near  writing  it  after  my  own  country  fashion  of 
McCarthy,  M'Dermolt,  &c.— M'Eeth),— 

"  So  withered — and  so  wild  in  their  attire — * 
That  look  not  like  tli  inhabitants  of  earth. 
And  yet  are  on  it" 

Nothing  can  equal  the  stroke  in  the  last  line  and  a  half,  except  the 
succeeding,  "  if  you  can." 

"  Speak,  if  1/071  can, — what  are  you  ? " 

In  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  he  revels  in  the  luxury  of  fairy 
superstition.  Titaniaand  Oberon  are  the  essences  of  fairy-land.  They 
are — 

"  Dreams  that,  in  reality,  have  life. 

And  tears,  and  torture,  and  the  touch  of  joy." 

Brutus's  evil  genius,  in  Julius  Csesar,  though  but  a  sketch,  is  most 
masterly :  perhaps,  for  what  is  of  it,  the  best  of  his  spiritual  creations. 
Brutus's  observations  upon,  and  address  to  it,  say  more  than  pages 
of  description  could  : — 

"  Methinks  it  is  the  weakness  of  my  eyes 
That  forms  this  monstrous  apparition ! — 
It  comes  upon  me ! — Art  thou  any  thing  ? 
Art  thou  some  god — some  angel — or  some  devil. 
That  makest  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stand  ? 
Speak  to  me!—  What  art  thou  >" 

This  address  is  beyond  all  praise.  It  blends  the  terror  and  surprise 
of  the  beholder  so  intimately  with  the  indistinct,  undefined,  yet  as- 
sured, presence  of  the  thing  beheld,  that  reason  and  imagination  act 
upon  each  other,  till  "  each  seems  either."  The  real  and  the  fan- 
cied flit  before  you,  the  spirit  and  the  substance,  the  world  of  things 
and  the  world  of  thoughts,  until  the  mind  is  confounded  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  its  imaginings,  "  and  nothing  is  but  what  is  not." 

'Twas  the  very  consciousness  of  his  own  indulgence  in  this  species 
of  contemplation,  that  urged  Shakspeare  to  the  expression,  when  he 
says — 

"  There  are  more  things  'twixt  Heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dream'd  of  in  your  philosophy ;" 

'tis  intended  as  much  to  justify  his  introduction  of  a  spirit  into  a  his- 
tory of  life  (which  the  drama  assumes  to  be),  as  to  account  for  Ham- 

*  For  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Warde  (the  only  Macbeth  I  have  seen)  I  put  in  the 
breaks  here.  I  don't  think  they  are  marked  in  the  prompt-book  edition,  but  a  lit- 
tle reflection  will  show  the  reader,  that  Shakspeare  did  not  mean  the  word  "  wi- 
thered" to  apply  to  the  attire — verbum  sap. 
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let's  credulity,  or  check  the  curiosity  of  the  "  Watch."  Our  great  bard, 
acting  upon  Horace's  rule  (whether  intuitively,  or  from  a  knowledge 
of  that  critic's  law,  I  won't  pretend  to  say),  seemed  to  think — 

"  Nee  deus  intuerit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Inciderit. 
\  Nor  let  a  god  in  person  stand  diiplay'd, 

Unless  the  labouring  plot  deserve  his  aid" — 

and  would  obviate  any  objection  to  his  introduction  of  the  marvellous, 
by  forestalling  the  carpings  of  criticism.  But  where  the  deuce  am  I 
going? — Six  pages,  and  not  yet  landed  from  the  steam-packet.  1 
am  inclined  to  think,  my  dear  editor,  that  you  and  the  public 
must  bottle  up  your  curiosity  until  the  next  number,  for  my  obser- 
vations and  adventures  on  shore.  So,  -pro  tempore,  farewell,  and 
believe  me  ever  your's,  Denis  Murphy. 

P.  S.  I  have  seen  some  "  Lions"  in  London  worth  describing,  if  1 
can  only  do  them  justice. 
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Was  I  correct  last  month  in  insinuating  that  we  would  have  wit- 
nessed a  political y<7rec  before  I  should  sit  down  to  my  monthly  la- 
bour again?  On  the  first  of  the  month  Mr.  Canning  brought  forward 
his  proposed  amendment  of  tlie  Corn  Laws,  and,  after  a  good  speech, 
moved  a  string  of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  ;  but,  as  they  are 
still  to  undergo  some  alterations,  I  shail  not  insert  thorn  until  the 
question  is  finally  adjusted. 

On  the  5th,  Sir  L'rancis  Burdett  brought  forward  the  Catholic 
Question,  and,  after  a  protracted  discussion,  which  continued  two 
nights,  the  resolution,  for  going  into  inquiry,  w^as  negatived  by  a  ma- 
jority of  ^bwr ;  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  having  opposed,  and 
two  hundred  and  seventy-tw  o  having  supported,  the  resolutions.  This 
is  the  largest  number  of  members  that  ever  voted  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and,  had  all  the  friends  of  emancipation  been  at  their 
post,  the  question  had  been  carried.  This  very  unexpected  decision 
induced  Lord  Lansdown  to  withdraw  his  notice  of  a  motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  but  the  question  is  not  to  be  considered  as  settled, 
even  during  the  present  session,  for  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  and  Mr. 
Spring  Rice,  have  given  notice  of  motions  which  will  bring  it  once 
more  before  the  house,  though  in  an  indirect  way. 

There  can  belittle  doubt  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  liberal  members 
of  the  cabinet  were  over-reached  by  their  wily  colleagues,  as  every 
engine  of  power,  bigotry,  and  influence,  were  put  in  motion,  to  defeat 
the  hopes  of  Ireland.  A  struggle,  therefore,  for  precedence,  it  is 
supposed,  goes  on  in  the  cabinet;  and  every  good  man  in  the  country 
will  pray  for  the  success  of  liberal  principles  and  George  Canning. 

The  news  of  defeat  filled  Ireland  with  disappointment  and  mortifi- 
cation. A  separate  meeting  of  the  Catholics  was  called ;  and  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously  : 

'*  That  we  recommend  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  peace,  perseverance,  and 
Christian  charity — to  place  their  dependence  upon  God,  and  the  justice  of  their 
cause — calmly  to  look  forward  to  the  course  of  events — to  refrain  from  giving 
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sway  to  exasperated  feelings,  still  clinging  to  the  hope  that  the  legislature  will  re- 
view and  reconsider  the  discussion  on  the  late  vote,  before  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land are  driven  to  the  verge  of  despair." 

The  British  Catholics,  too,  assembled  on  the  19th,  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  and  showed  by  their  numbers*  and  respectability,  that 
they  felt  as  men,  under  the  recent  insult  offered  to  the  common  sense 
of  JSurope.  Mr.  Eneas  M'Doniieli,  and  Mr.  French,  were  impres- 
sively eloquent;  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  in  the  chair, 
addressed  the  assembly,  in  a  speech  remarkable  for  terse  brevity  and 
manly  independence.  The  following,  among  other  resolutions,  were 
passed : — 

"  It  was  moved  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Petre,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Rosson — 

"  That  we  are  in  no  degree  disheartened  by  our  late  defeat  (if  a  minority  of  four, 
in  a  division  of  five  hundred  and  forty-eight,  can  be  fairly  so  denominated);  that, 
while  we  acknowledge,  with  gratitude,  the  support  which  our  rightful  claims  have 
received  for  many  years  from  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves,  to  the  memory  of  our  forefathers,  to  our  posterity,  and  to  all  who  value 
the  rights  of  Englishmen,  or  who,  like  ourselves,  are  subjected  bylaw  to  penalties 
and  privations  for  religious  opinions,  never  to  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  our 
claims  to  all  the  benetits  of  the  constitution,  till  success  shall  have  crowned  our 
efforts. 

**  Moved  by  Mr.  Butler,  seconded  by  Mr.  Robinson — 

"  That  we  hasten  to  repeat  our  most  grateful  thanks  to  the  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
lates in  Great  Britain,  for  the  declaration  recently  published  by  them,  and  circu- 
lated by  the  Association,  and  we  hereby  solemnly  renew  our  adherence  to  the 
principles  therein  contained,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  they  are  the  true  principles 
of  the  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world. 

"  Moved  by  Mr.  Rolph,  seconded  by  Mr.  Grady — 

'♦  That  we  most  solemnly  appeal  to  the  justice  and  intelligence  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen — we  call  upon  them  emphatically  to  proclaim,  whether  they  desire 
to  disqualify  us,  in  our  civil  capacities,  for  offering  up  our  prayers  to  God  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  worship  transmitted  to  us  from' our  ancestors;  whether,  in  the 
present  unparalleled  state  of  the  nation,  they  still  desire  that  Ireland  should  be  a 
source  of  weakness  instead  of  strength ;  whether  they  are  anxious  to  retain  that 
country  for  ever  in  a  state  of  discontent  and  military  subjection;  and,  in  fine, 
whether  they  are  resolved,  that,  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  England  shall 
afford  a  perpetual  example  of  bigotry,  which  must  be  hailed  by  her  enemies  as  an 
omen  of  weakness,  and  regarded  by  her  friends  as  a  blot  upon  her  fame. 

"  Moved  by  Mr.  Canning,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bodenham. 

•'  That  we  most  sincerely  and  most  cordially  sympathise  with  our  fellow-suffer- 
ers in  Ireland,  under  this  new  and  grievous  affliction  ;  we  consider  the  religious 
persecution  now  carrying  on  in  this  country,  as  wholly  attributable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  penal  code,  which  makes  it  the  paramount  interest  of  one  party  to 
maintain  an  ascendancy  over  the  other ;  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  that  if  the 
passions  were  calmed,  and  the  interests  of  every  class  were  amalgamated  by  equal 
laws,  the  present  lamentable  discord  would  cease,  and  persons  of  every  religious 
denomination  would  be  linked  together  in  the  bonds  of  peace  and  goodwill.  Let 
those  who  doubt  this  position  look  for  the  proof  of  it  to  the  various  states  of  Eu- 
rope, in  which  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  confounded  in  a  community  of  in- 
terests by  an  equality  of  rights. 


*  It  was  the  most  numerously  attended  meeting  of  Catholics  ever  held  in 
England,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  took  place  at  the  period  of  the  Irish 
deputation,  in  1825. 
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"  Moved  by  Dr.  Collins,  seconded  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Petre — 

"  That  the  British  Catholics  have  ever  been  sensible  of  the  honour  conferred 
on  their  cause  by  the  high  character  and  distinguished  talents  of  those  who  have 
given  it  their  support.  It  has  been  repeatedly  advocated  by  the  most  distin- 
guished personages  in  the  nation :  by  none  more  effectively,  or  in  a  manner 
more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  Catholics,  than  by  the  Right  Reverend  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  To  him,  for  his  repeated  exertions  in  their  cause,  the  thanks 
of  the  Catholics  are  eminently  due,  and  are  hereby  respectfully  presented.  In  the 
memory  of  the  Catholics  his  services  to  them  will  ever  live :  his  name  will  be  men- 
tioned with  praise  and  benediction  by  them  and  their  posterity. 

"  Moved  by  Mr.  T.  Murphy,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dias  Santos — 

P  "  That  we  cannot  too  forcibly  impress  on  the  minds  of  our  Protestant  country- 
men, the  cruel  and  humiliating  degradations  to  which  we,  as  professors  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  are  constantly  reduced,  under  the  existing  penal  laws;  re- 
proached with  idolatry  in  our  worsliip,  superstition  in  our  tenets,  and  slavery  in 
our  principles;  our  solemn  oaths  and  declarations  disregarded;  yet  sharing,  in 
common  with  our  Protestant  countrjinen,  the  burdens  of  the  state,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  the  field ;  whilst  the  avenues  to  honourable  ambition  and  profit  are  closed 
against  us. 

"Moved  by  Mr.  Grady,  seconded  by  Mr.  Blount  — 

"That  this  meeting,  viewing  with  regret  and  indignation  the  unfair  means  used 
by  several  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  to  crowd  the  tables  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  with  petitions,  calling  upon  the  legislature  to  continue 
in  force  those  penal  statutes  which  unjustly  restrain  the  unalienable  right  of 
every  man  to  freedom  of  conscience,  and  every  British  subject  to  civil  liberty, 
and  having  likewise  observed  the  increased  acrimony  and  intolerance  of  their 
opposition  in  our  lately  bringing  before  Parliament  the  grievances  of  the  Catho- 
lic people  of  this  kingdom,  and  especially  the  bitterness  and  hatred  exhibited 
in  their  own  acts  and  petitions  in  the  same  respect,  do  solemnly  protest  against 
such  conduct,  as  uncharitable  and  anti-christain  on  their  part,  and  as  leading 
to  a  renewal  of  those  fanatical  and  religious  excesses  which  prevailed  in  the  worst 
periods  of  England's  and  Ireland's  history — which  set  all  law  of  God  and  man  at 
defiance,  and  eventually  upturned  the  foundations  of  civil  and  religious  society  by 
bringing  a  monarch  to  the  scaffold,  abolishing  a  hierarchy,  and  annihilating  the 
real  liberties  of  the  people  in  giving  way  to  licentiousness." 

The  Lord  Chancpllor,  on  a  petition  tVoni  the  Catholic  Bisho[)  of 
Waterford  beina;  presented,  took  occasion  to  declare  his  unceasing 
hostility  to  the  Catholics.     Can  his  lordsliip  live  much  longer? 

The  affairs  of  Portiifrfil  are  still  in  jeopardy.  There  is  a  talk  of  a 
conspiracy  in  Spain;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  breeze  is  only 
just  springing-  up,  that  is  to  waft  us  into  a  general  war.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  Ireland  be  righted. 

Portugal  is  to  supply  our  troops,  Ac.  with  food  and  forage,  but — 
mark  the  little  but — we  are  to  pay  for  them,  and  every  thing  else  to 
boot! 

The  fanatics  are  still  raving  and  ranting  in  Ireland.  Lord  Farnham 
has  actually  made  half  a  dozen  proselytes  in  Cavan  ;  Murthough 
O'Sullivan,  not  one  at  all  in  Dublin  ;  and  The  Evening  Mail  some 
hundreds — on  paper.  Reverse  the  picture  :  how  many  persons  have 
abandoned  Protestantism  in  Ireland?  Dr.  Doyle  says,  two  hundred 
and  forty-eight  in  his  diocese  alone,  during  the  last  twelve  months!  ! 
My  papef  is  exhausted.  O'Sulmvan-Bear. 


London:  Printed  l>y  G.  H.  Da»iilson,  Ireland  Yard,  Docfnrs'  Commons. 
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It  can  no  longer  be  said,  with  any  appearance  of  truth,  that  the 
**  dark  chain  of  silence"  has  been  thrown  over  Ireland.  On  more 
occasions  than  one  it  has  been  our  pleasing  duty  to  cheer  the  incipient 
talent  we  had  excited — to  encourage  the  young  intellect  of  Ireland  to 
still  higher  eflforts;  and  very  recently  we  felt  ourselves  justified 
in  anticipating  important  and  happy  results  from  its  labours.  We 
thought  it  impossible  for  bigotry  and  prejudice  to  resist  the  flood  of 
light  which  has  within  these  two  years  been  poured  upon  the  public 
mind ;  and,  without  any  desire  to  depreciate  our  own  labours,  or  the 
labours  of  others — without  any  wish  to  diminish  the  claims  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  Ireland,  in  and  out  of  Parliament — without  any  disrespect 
to  the  labours  of  the  Parliamentary  Committees,  and  the  numerous 
witnesses  examined  before  them, — we  must  say,  that  the  good  resulting, 
or  likely  to  result,  from  all  these,  sinks  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared to  the  benefits  which  the  work  before  us  must  produce  to  the 
empire  at  large,  and  to  Ireland  in  particular.  Beyond  all  question, 
it  is  the  most  important  publication  that  ever  proceeded  from  the  press 
on  Irish  aff^airs.  Tone,  with  a  daring  hand,  and  a  superior  intellect, 
has  torn  into  pieces  the  patched  veil  which  too  long  hung  suspended 
between  the  English  and  Irish  people.  To  each  he  shows  in  what 
consists  their  respective  strength  and  weakness ;  and  we  hold  it  im- 
possible that  ministers,  after  this  expos^,  shall  dare  to  advise  the  mo- 
narch of  these  realms  to  refuse  the  claims  of  a  people,  who  are  mo- 
mentarily placed  in  the  crisis  of  a  temptation,  which  to  resist  would 
require  more  than  personal  attachment  to  the  sovereign,  and  which 
to  accede  to  must  lead  to  the  downfall  of  this  mighty  empire.  As 
strenuous  friends  to  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  these  coun- 
tries, and  as  decided  enemies  to  all  revolutions  effected  by  blood- 
shed, we  hail  the  appearance  of  these  Memoirs  and  Journals,  because 
they  must  open  the  eyes  of  England  to  the  danger  to  which  she  has 
been  exposed,  and  apprise  the  government  of  the  almost  ignited  mine 
upon  which  they  have  been  unconsciously  standing.  Fortunately, 
they  have  been  published  at  a  time  when  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances seems  to  favour  Ireland.  The  king  has  just  placed  at  the 
head  of  government  a  man,  on  whose  liberal  and  well-informed  mind 
the  obvious  conclusions  to  which  the  facts  contained  in  Tone's  Jour- 
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nal  lead  will  not  be  lost;  and  who,  we  trust,  has  honest  ambition 
enough  to  identify  his  name  with  the  settlement  of  a  question,  upon 
which  depends  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  and  a  notoriety  at  once  ho- 
nourable and  imperishable. 

Regarding  the  work  before  us,  therefore,  as  paramount  in  import- 
ance—  as  a  publication,  the  consequence  of  which  cannot  at  tins  mo- 
ment be  readily  appreciated,  we  shall,  without  any  apology,  devote  to 
it  a  space  hitherto  not  usually  afforded,  but  which  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded none  of  our  friends  will  consider  too  large; — for,  independent 
of  its  political  details,  there  is  abundance  of  entertaining  matter  ;  and, 
by  the  time  we  have  concluded,  we  can  promise  the  reader  that  he 
will  have  no  need  of  reference  to  the  bulky  volumes  themselves  : 
with  our  present  number  in  his  hand,  he  can  keep  his  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  rest  assured  that  we  have  culled  for  his  benefit  all  that  is 
either  valuable  or  desirable  in  the  work  before  us. 

These  Memoirs  were  recently  published  in  America,  and  have  just 
been  reprinted  in  London.  They  contain  the  autobiography  and  jour- 
nal of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  Both  were  written  while  in  France, 
negotiating  with  the  French  government  relative  to  an  invasion  of 
Ireland,  and  were  intended  solely  for  the  use  of  his  own  family,  and 
one  or  two  friends.  Events,  however,  have  made  it  desirable  that  the 
son  of  the  author  should  now  give  them  to  the  public ;  and  we  need 
not  say,  that  he  has  only  done  that  which  was  due  to  the  memory  of 
his  father,  and  the  ill-fated  country  of  his  birth. 

Theobald  \yolfeTone  was  born  iti  Stafford  Street,  Dublin,  on  the  20th 
of  June,  17G3.  His  grandfather  was  a  respectable  farmer  in  the  county 
of  Kildare;  but  his  father  follow^ed  the  business  of  a  coachrnaker 
in  the  metropolis.  Theobald  was  the  eldest  of  three  brothers,  and  one 
sister;  all  of  whom  seemed  to  have  inherited  the  erratic  propensities 
of  their  maternal  grandfather,  who  was  captain  of  a  merchant  ship, 
and  a  great  original.  "  My  father  and  mother,"  writes  Tone  in  1796, 
"  were  pretty  much  like  other  people;  but  1  think  it  will  appear  that 
their  children  were  not  at  all  like  other  people,  but  have  had,  every  one 
of  them,  a  wild  spirit  of  adventure,  which,  though  sometimes  found  in  an 
individual,  rarely  pervades  a  whole  family,  including  even  the  females: 
for  my  brother  William  has  visited  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  before 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age  ;  Matthew  has  been  in  America  twice,  in 
the  W^est  Indies  once ;  not  to  mention  several  trips  to  England,  and 
his  voyage  and  imprisonment  in  France  ;  and  all  this,  before  he  was 
twenty-seven.  Arthur,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  has  been  once  in  En- 
gland, twice  in  Portugal,  and  has  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic,  going 
to  and  returning  from  America.  My  sister  Mary  crossed  the  same 
ocean,  and,  I  hope,  will  do  the  same  on  her  return.  I  do  not  here 
speak  of  my  wife,  and  our  little  boys  and  girl,  the  eldest  of  which 
latter  was  about  eight,  and  the  youngest  two  years  old,  when  we 
sailed  for  America :  and,  by  all  I  can  see,  it  is  by  no  means  certain, 
that  our  voyages  are  yet  entirely  finished. 

"  I  come  now  to  myself.  I  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  eldest  child  of 
my  parents,  and  a  very  great  favourite.  I  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  eight 
or  nine,  to  an  excellent  English  school,  kept  by  Sisson  Darling,  a 
man  to  whose  kindness  and  affection  I  was  much  indebted,  and  who 
took  more  than  common  pains  with  mo.  I  respect  him  yet.  I  was 
very  idle,  and  it  was  only  the  fear  of  shame,  which  could  induce  me 
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to  exertion  ;  nevertheless,  at  the  approach  of  our  public  examinations, 
which  were  held  quarterl}^  and  at  which  all  our  parents  and  friends 
attended,  I  used  to  labour  for  sometime,  and  generally  with  success, 
as  I  have  obtained  six  or  seven  premiums  in  different  branches,  at 
one  examination;  for  mathematics,  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  re- 
citation, use  of  the  globes,  &c.  In  two  branches  I  always  failed, — 
writing  and  the  catechism,  to  which  last  I  could  never  bring  myself 
to  apply.  Having  continued  with  Mr.  Darling  for  about  three  years, 
and  pretty  nearly  exhausted  the  circle  of  English  education,  he  re- 
commended strongly  to  my  father  to  put  me  to  a  Latin  school,  and 
to  prepare  me  for  the  university;  assuring  him  that  I  was  a  tine  boy, 
of  uncommon  talents,  particularly  for  the  mathematics  ;  that  it  was  a 
thousand  pities  to  throw  me  away  on  business,  when,  by  giving  me 
a  liberal  education,  there  was  a  moral  certainty  I  should  become  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  which  was  a  noble  independence,  besides 
the  glory  of  the  situation.  In  these  arguments  he  was  supported  by 
the  parson  of  the  parish,  Doctor  Jameson,  a  worthy  man,  who  used 
to  examine  me  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Elements  of  Euclid.  My 
father,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  loved  me  passionately,  and  spared  no 
expense  on  me  that  his  circumstances  would  atVord,  was  easily  per- 
suaded by  these  authorities.  It  was  determined  that  I  should  be  a 
fellow  of  Dublin  College.  I  w^as  taken  from  Mr.  Darling,  from  whom 
I  parted  with  regret,  and  placed,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Craig,  a  man  very  difterent,  in  all  respects,  from 
my  late  preceptor.  As  the  school  was  in  the  same  street  where  we 
lived  (Stafford  Street),  and  as  1  was  under  my  father's  eye,  I  began 
Latin  with  ardour,  and  continued  for  a  year  or  two  with  great  dili- 
gence, when  I  began  Greek,  which  I  found  still  more  to  my  taste; 
but  about  this  time,  whether  unlucky  for  me  or  not  the  future  colour 
of  my  life  must  determine,  my  father,  meeting  with  anaccident  of  a  fall 
down  stairs,  by  which  he  was  dreadfully  wounded  in  the  head,  so 
that  he  narrowly  escaped  with  life,  found,  on  his  recovery,  his  affairs 
so  deranged  in  all  respects,  that  he  determined  on  qnitting  business, 
and  retiring  into  the  country  ;  a  resolution  which  he  executed  ac- 
cordingly ;  settling  with  his  creditors,  and  placing  me  with  a  friend 
near  the  school,  whom  he  paid  for  my  diet  and  lodging,  besides 
allowing  me  a  trifling  sum  for  my  pocket.  In  this  manner,  I  became, 
I  may  say,  my  own  master  before  I  was  sixteen  ;  and  as,  at  this  time, 
I  am  not  remarkable  for  my  discretion,  it  may  well  be  judged,  i 
was  less  so  then.  The  superintendence  of  my  father  being  removed, 
I  began  to  calculate,  that,  according  to  the  slow  rate  chalked  out  for 
me  by  Craig,  I  could  very  well  do  the  business  of  the  week  in  three 
days,  or  even  two,  if  necessary,  and  that,  consequently,  the  other 
three  were  lawful  prize ;  I  therefore  resolved  to  appropriate  three 
days  in  the  week,  at  least,  to  my  amusements,  and  the  others  to 
school ;  always  keeping  in  the  latter  three  the  day  of  repetition, 
which  included  the  business  of  the  whole  week  ;  by  which  arrange- 
ment, I  kept  my  rank  with  the  other  boys  of  my  class.  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  convincing  half  a  dozen  of  my  school-fellows,  of  the 
justice  of  this  distribution  of  our  time;  and,  by  this  means,  we  esta- 
blished a  regular  system  of  what  is  called  mitching  ;  and  we  contrived, 
being  some  of  the  smartest  boys  at  school,  to  get  an  ascendancy  over 
the  spirit  of  the  master ;     so  that,  when  we  entered  the  school  in 
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a  body,  after  one  of  our  days  of  relaxation,  he  did  not  choose  to 
burn  his  fingers  with  any  one  of  us,  nor  did  he  once  write  to  my 
father  to  inform  him  of  my  proceedings,  for  which  he  most  certainly 
was  highly  culpable.  I  must  do  myself  and  my  &chool-fellows  the 
justice  to  say,  that,  though  we  were  abominably  idle,  we  were  not 
vicious;  our  amusements  consisted  in  walking  in  the  country,  in 
swimming  parties  in  the  sea,  and,  particularly,  in  attending  all  parades, 
field-days,  and  reviews  of  the  garrison  of  Dublin,  in  the  Phoenix  Park. 
I  mention  this  particularly,  because,  independent  of  confirming  me 
in  a  rooted  habit  of  idleness,  which  I  lament  most  exceedingly,  I 
trace  to  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  troops,  and  the  pomp  and  parade 
of  military  show,  the  untameable  desire  which  1  ever  since  have  had 
to  become  a  soldier,  a  desire  which  has  never  once  quitted  me,  and 
which,  after  sixteen  years  of  various  adventures,  I  am  at  last  at  liberty 
to  indulge.  Being  at  this  time  approaching  seventeen  years  of  age, 
it  will  not  be  thought  incredible  that  icomen  began  to  appear  lovely  in 
my  eyes,  and  I  very  wisely  imagined,  that  a  red  coat  and  cockade, 
with  a  pair  of  gold  epaulets,  would  aid  me  considerably  in  my  ap- 
proaches to  the  objects  of  my  adoration. 

"  This,  combined  with  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  decided  me. 
I  began  to  look  on  classical  learning  as  nonsense  ;  on  a  fellowship 
in  Dublin  College,  as  a  pitiful  establishment;  and,  in  short,  regarded 
an  ensign,  in  a  marching  regiment,  the  happiest  creatiire  living.  The 
hour  when  I  was  to  enter  the  university,  which  now  approached,  I 
looked  forward  to  with  horror  and  disgust.  I  absented  myself  more 
and  more  from  school,  to  which  I  preferred  attending  the  recruits  on 
drill  at  the  barracks  ;  so  that  at  length  my  schoolmaster,  who  appre- 
hended I  should  be  found  insufficient  at  the  examination  for  entering 
the  college,  and  that  he,  of  consequence,  would  come  in  for  his  share  of 
the  disgrace,  thought  proper  to  do,  what  he  should  have  done  at  least 
three  years  before,  and  wrote  my  father  a  full  account  of  my  proceed- 
ings. This  immediately  produced  a  violent  dispute :  I  declared  my  pas- 
sion for  the  army,  and  my  utter  dislike  to  a  learned  profession  ;  but 
my  father  was  as  obstinate  as  I,  and,  as  he  utterly  refused  to  give  me 
any  assistance  to  forward  my  scheme,  I  had  no  resource  but  tosubmit." 
Accordingly,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  in  1781  ;  but,  being  dis- 
gusted with  a  professor  who  refused  him  the  premium  to  which  he 
was  entitled,  he  returned  to  his  military  plan,  and  besought  his  father 
to  let  him  join  the  British  army  in  America.  This  was  refused,  and, 
after  a  twelvemonth's  idleness,  he  renewed  his  studies  :  during  his 
progress  through  the  university  he  was  not  without  his  adventures. 
In  1782  he  was  second  in  a  duel  in  which  one  of  the  principals  fell ; 
but,  as  none  concerned  exceeded  twenty  years  of  age,  the  affair  was 
hushed  up,  after  a  prudent  disappearance  for  a  short  time.  "At  length," 
he  says,  "  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1785,  I  became  acquainted 
with  my  wife.  She  was  the  daughter  of  William  Witherington,  and 
lived,  at  that  time,  in  Grafton  Street,  in  the  house  of  her  grandfather, 
a  rich  old  clergyman,  of  the  name  of  Fanning.  I  was  then  a  scholar 
of  the  house  in  the  university,  and  every  day,  after  commons,  I  used 
to  walk  under  her  windows  with  one  or  the  other  of  my  fellow-stu- 
dents. I  soon  grew  passionately  fond  of  her,  and  she,  also,  was 
struck  with  me,  though  certainly  my  appearance,  neither  then  nor 
now,  was  much  in   my  favour  ;  so  it  was,  however,  that  before  we 
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had  ever  spoken  to  each  other,  a  mutual  affection  had  commenced 
between  ns.  She  was,  at  this  time,  not  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  as 
beautiful  as  an  angel.  She  had  a  brother  some  years  older  than  her- 
self; and  as  it  was  necessary,  for  my  admission  to  the  family,  that  I 
should  be  first  acquainted  with  him,  I  soon  contrived  to  be  introduced 
to  him  ;  and  as  he  played  well  on  the  violin,  and  I  was  myself  a 
musical  man,  we  grew  intimate;  the  more  so,  as  it  may  well  be 
supposed  I  neglected  no  fair  means  to  recommend  myself  to  him  and 
the  rest  of  the  family,  with  whom  I  soon  became  a  favourite.  My 
affairs  now  advanced  prosperously  ;  my  wife  and  I  grew  passion- 
ately fond  of  each  other  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  I  proposed  to  her  to 
marry  me  without  asking  consent  of  any  one,  knowing  well  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  expect  it :  she  accepted  the  proposal  as  frankly  as  I  made 
it,  and  one  beautiful  morning,  in  the  month  of  July,  we  ran  oft'  together 
and  were  married.  I  carried  her  out  of  town  to  Maynooth  for  a 
few  days,  and  when  the  first  eclat  of  passion  had  subsided,  we  were 
forgiven  on  all  sides,  and  settled  in  lodgings,  near  my  wife's  grand- 
father. 

"  I  was  now,  for  a  very  short  time,  as  happy  as  possible,  in  the 
possession  of  a  beautiful  creature  that  I  adored,  and  who  every  hour 
grew  more  and  more  upon  my  heart.  The  scheme  of  a  fellowship, 
which  I  never  relished,  was  now  abandoned,  and  it  was  determined 
that,  when  I  had  taken  ray  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  I  should  go  to 
the  Temple,  study  the  law,  and  be  called  to  the  bar.  I  continued, 
in  consequence,  my  studies  in  the  university,  and  obtained  my  last 
premium  two  or  three  months  after  I  was  married.  In  February, 
1786, 1  commenced  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  shortly  after  resigned  my 
scholarship  and  quitted  the  university.  I  may  observe  here,  that  I 
made  some  figure  as  a  scholar,  and  should  have  been  much  more 
successful  if  I  had  not  been  so  inveterately  idle,  partly  owing  to  my 
passion  for  a  military  life,  and  partly  to  the  distractions  to  which  my 
natural  dispositions  and  temperament  but  too  much  exposed  me.  As 
it  was,  however,  I  obtained  a  scholarship,  three  premiums,  and  three 
medals  from  the  Historical  Society  ;  a  most  admirable  institution,  of 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  be  auditor,  and  also  to  close  the  session 
with  a  speech  from  the  chair,  the  highest  compliment  which  that 
society  is  used  to  bestow." 

"  When  our  aftairs  were  reduced  into  some  little  order,  my  father 
supplied  me  with  a  small  sum  of  money  (which  was,  however,  as 
much  as  he  could  spare),  and  I  set  off  for  London,  leaving  my  wife 
and  daughter  with  my  father,  who  treated  them,  during  my  absence, 
with  great  affection.  After  a  dangerous  passage  to  Liverpool, 
wherein  we  ran  some  risk  of  being  lost,  I  arrived  in  London,  in 
January,  1787,  and  immediately  entered  my  name  as  a  student  at 
law  on  the  books  of  the  Middle  Temple;  but  this  I  may  say  was  all 
the  progress  I  ever  made  in  that  profession.  I  had  no  great  affection 
for  study  in  general,  but  that  of  the  law  I  particularly  disliked,  and 
to  this  hour  1  think  it  an  illiberal  profession,  both  in  its  principles 
and  practice.  I  was,  likewise,  amenable  to  nobody  for  my  conduct; 
and,  in  consequence,  after  the  first  month,  I  never  opened  a  law  book, 
nor  was  I  ever  three  times  in  Westminster  Hall  in  my  life.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  the  extreme  uncertainty  of 
my  circumstances,  which  ktept  me  in  much  uneasiness  of  mind,  dis- 
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abled  me  totally  from  that  cool  and  systematic  habit  of  study  which 
is  indispensable  for  attaining  a  knowledge  of  a  science  so  abstruse 
and  difficult  as  that  of  the  English  code.  However,  one  way  or 
another,  I  contrived  to  make  it  out.  I  had  chambers  in  the  Temple 
(No.  4,  Hare  Court,  on  the  first  floor),  and,  whatever  difficulties  I 
had  otherwise  to  struggle  with,  contrived  always  to  preserve  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman,  and  to  maintain  my  rank  with  my  fellow- 
students,  if  I  can  call  myself  a  student.  One  resource  1  derived 
from  the  exercise  of  my  talents,  such  as  they  were  :  I  wrote  several 
articles  for  the  European  Magazine,  mostly  critical  reviews  of  new 
publications.  My  reviews  were  poor  performances  enough  :  how- 
ever, they  were  in  general  as  good  as  those  of  my  brother  critics  ; 
and  in  two  years  I  received,  I  suppose,  about  £50  sterling  for  my 
writings,  which  was  my  main  object ;  for,  as  to  literary  fame,  I  had 
then  no  great  ambition  to  attain  it.  I  likewise,  in  conjunction  with 
two  of  my  friends,  named  Jebb  and  lladcliff",  wrote  a  burlesque 
novel,  which  we  called  '  Belmont  Castle,'  and  was  intended  to 
ridicule  the  execrable  trash  of  the  circulating  libraries.  It  was  tole- 
rably well  done,  particularly  lladclift's  part,  which  was  by  far  the 
best;  yet  so  it  was  that  we  could  not  rind  a  bookseller  who  would 
risk  the  printing  it,  though  we  offered  the  copyright  gratis  to  several. 
It  was  afterwards  printed  in  Dublin,  and  had  some  success,  though  I 
believe,  after  all,  it  was  most  relished  by  the  authors  and  their  imme- 
diate connexions." 

After  he  had  been  idling  at  the  Temple  somewhat  better  than  a 
year,  his  brother  William  arrived  from  India,  and  in  his  society  time 
passed  away  pleasantly,  though  they  were  frequently  without  a 
guinea.  Seeing  that  he  was  not  likely  ever  to  be  Lord  Chancellor, 
he  thought  of  a  military  scheme — for  all  his  ideas  were  military — to 
curb  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  Sea,  by  establishing  a  colony  in  one 
of  Cook's  newly  discovered  islands,  "  Many  and  many  a  delightful 
evening"  he  says,  "did  my  brother,  Phipps,  and  1,  spend  in  reading, 
writing,  and  talking  of  my  project,  in  which,  if  it  had  been  adopted, 
it  was  our  firm  resolution  to  have  embarked.  At  length,  when  we 
had  reduced  it  into  a  regular  shape,  I  drew  up  a  memorial  on  the 
subject,  which  I  addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  delivered  with  my  own 
hand  to  the  porter  in  Downing  Street.  We  waited,  I  will  not  say 
patiently,  for  about  ten  days,  when  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
minister  mentioning  my  memorial  and  praying  an  answer,  but  this 
application  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former.  Mr.  Pitt  took  not 
the  smallest  notice  of  either  memorial  or  letter,  and  all  the  benefit  we 
reaped  from  our  scheme  was  the  amusement  it  afforded  us  during 
three  months,  wherein  it  was  the  subject  of  our  constant  speculation. 
I  regret  the  delightful  reveries  which  then  occupied  my  mind.  It 
was  my  first  essay  in  what  I  may  call  politics,  and  my  disappoint- 
ment made  an  impression  on  me  that  is  not  yet  quite  obliterated. 
In  my  anger,  I  made  something  like  a  vow  that,  if  ever  I  had  an 
opportunity,  I  would  make  Mr.  Pitt  sorry,  and  perhaps  fortune  may 
yet  enable  me  to  fulfil  that  resolution.  It  was  about  this  time  I  had 
a  very  fortunate  escape: — my  affairs  were  exceedingly  embarrassed, 
and  just  at  a  moment  when  my  mind  was  harassed  and  sore  with  my 
own  vexations,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  father,  filled  with  com- 
plaints, and  a  description  of  the  ruin  of  his  circumstances,  which  I 
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afterwards  found  was  much  exaggerated.  In  a  transport  of  rage,  I 
determined  to  enlist  as  a  soldier  in  the  India  Company's  service  ;  to 
quit  Europe  for  ever,  and  to  leave  my  wife  and  child  to  the  mercy  of 
her  family,  who  might,  I  hoped,  be  kinder  to  her  when  I  was  removed. 
My  brother  combated  this  resolution  by  every  argument  in  his 
power;  but,  at  length,  when  he  saw  me  determined,  declared  I 
should  not  go  alone,  and  that  he  would  share  my  fate  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. In  this  gloomy  state  of  mind,  deserted,  as  we  thought,  by 
gods  and  men,  we  set  out  together  for  the  India  House,  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  to  oft'er  ourselves  as  volunteers ;  but,  on  our  arrival  there, 
were  informed  that,  the  season  being  past,  no  more  ships  would  be 
sent  out  that  year,  but  that,  if  we  returned  about  the  month  of  March 
following,  we  might  be  received.  The  clerk  to  whom  we  addressed 
ourselves  seemed  not  a  little  surprised  at  two  young  fellows  of  our 
appearance  presentmg  ourselves  on  such  a  business,  for  we  were  ex- 
tremely well  dressed,  and  Will  (who  was  spokesman  for  both)  had  an 
excellent  address.  Thus  we  were  stopped ;  and  I  believe  we  were 
the  single  instance,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  of  two  men  ab- 
solutely bent  on  ruining  themselves  who  could  not  find  the  means ! 
We  returned  to  my  chambers,  and,  desperate  as  were  our  fortunes, 
could  not  help  laughing  to  think  that  India,  the  great  gulf  of  all  un- 
done beings,  should  be  shut  against  us  alone.  Had  it  been  the 
month  of  March  instead  of  September,  we  should  most  infallibly 
have  gone  off;  and,  in  that  case,  I  should  most  probably  at  this  hour 
be  carrying  a  brown  musket  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Provi- 
dence, however,  decreed  it  otherwise,  and  reserved  me,  as  I  hope, 
for  better  things. 

"  I  had  been  now  two  years  at  the  Temple,  and  had  kept  eight 
terms; — that  is  to  say,  I  had  dined  three  days  in  each  term  in  the 
common-hall.  As  to  law,  I  knew  exactly  as  much  about  it  as  I  did 
of  necromancy.  It  became,  however,  necessary  to  think  of  my  re- 
turn ;  and,  in  consequence,  I  made  application,  through  a  friend,  to 
my  wife's  grandfather,  to  learn  his  intentions  as  to  her  fortune.  He 
exerted  himself  so  eftectually  in  our  behalf,  that  the  old  gentleman 
consented  to  give  £500  immediately,  and  expressed  a  wish  for  my 
immediate  return.  In  consequence,  I  packed  up  directly,  and  set  off, 
with  my  brother,  for  Ireland. 

"  I  now  took  lodgings  in  Clarendon  Street,  purchased  about  £100 
worth  of  law-books,  and  determined,  in  earnest,  to  begin  and  study 
the  profession  to  which  I  was  doomed.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolu- 
tion, I  commenced  Bachelor  of  Laws,  in  February,  1789,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  due  form,  in  Trinity  term  following  ;  shortly  after 
which  I  went  my  first  (the  Leinster)  circuit,  having  been  previously 
elected  a  member  of  the  Bar  Club.  On  this  circuit,  notwithstanding 
my  ignorance,  I  pretty  nearly  cleared  my  expenses ;  and  I  cannot 
doubt,  had  I  continued  to  apply  sedulously  to  the  law,  I  might  have 
risen  to  some  eminence  ;  but,  whether  it  was  my  incorrigible  habits  of 
idleness,  the  sincere  dislike  which  I  had  for  the  profession  (which  the 
little  insight  I  was  beginning  to  get  into  it  did  not  tend  to  remove),  or 
controlling  destiny,  I  know  not;  but  so  it  was,  that  I  soon  got  sick 
and  weary  of  the  law.  I  continued,  however,  for  form's  sake,  to  go 
to  the  courts  and  wear  a  foolish  wig  and  gown,  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  I  went  the  circuit,  I  believe,  in  all,  three  times;  but,  as  I 
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was,  modestly  speaking,  one  of  the  most  ignorant  barristers  in  tlie 
four  courts,  and  as  I  took  little,  or  rather  no  pains  to  conceal  my  con- 
tempt and  dislike  of  the  profession,  and  especially  as  I  had  neither 
the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  treat  messieurs  the  attorneys,  and  to 
make  them  drink  (a  sacrifice  of  their  respectability  which  even  the 
most  liberal-minded  of  the  profession  are  obliged  to  make),  T  made, 
as  may  be  well  supposed,  no  great  exhibition  at  the  Irish  bar." 

His  father's  aftairs,  about  this  time,  were  greatly  embarrassed,  in 
consequence  of  a  chancery  suit  going  against  him,  and,  to  the  cre- 
dit of  Tone,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  obviate  his  parent's  difficulties. 
The  law  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  disagreeable,  he  deter- 
mined to  embark  in  politics,  and  accordmgly  wrote  a  pamphlet  in 
defence  of  the  Whig  Club,  which  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  the 
persons  who  composed  that  body,  that  they  distributed  the  publica- 
tion and  elected  him  a  member.  Mr.  Ponsonby,  the  head  of  the 
Whigs  in  Ireland,  sent  a  barrister  to  Tone,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing his  talents  ;  and  hinted  pretty  plainly  that  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
and  large  patronage  at  the  bar,  would  be  the  reward  of  his  exer- 
tions. "  AH  this,"  he  says,  "  was  highly  flattering  to  me,  the  more 
so,  as  my  wife's  fortune  was  now  nearly  exhausted,  partly  by  our  in- 
evitable expenses,  and  partly  by  my  unsuccessful  eftorts  to  extricate 
my  father.  I  did,  it  was  true,  not  much  relish  the  attaching  myself 
to  any  great  man,  or  set  of  men,  but  I  considered,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, that  the  principles  they  advanced  were  such  as  1  could  con- 
scientiously support,  so  far  as  they  went,  though  mine  went  much  be- 
yond them.  I  therefore  thought  there  was  no  dishonour  in  the  pro- 
posed connexion,  and  I  was  certainly  a  little  dazzled  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  seat  in  Parliament,  at  which  my  ambition  began  to  expand. 
I  signified,  in  consequence,  my  readiness  to  attach  myself  to  the 
Whigs,  and  I  was  instantly  retamed  in  the  petition  for  the  borough  of 
Dungarven,  on  the  part  of  James  Carrigree  Ponsonby,  Esq. 

"  I  now  looked  upon  myself  as  a  sort  of  political  character,  and 
began  to  suppose  that  the  House  of  Commons,  and  not  the  bar,  was 
to  be  the  scene  of  my  future  exertions  ;  but  in  this  I  reckoned  like  a 
sanguine  young  man.  Month  after  month  elapsed  without  any  com- 
munication on  the  part  of  George  Ponsonby,  whom  I  looked  upon  as 
most  immediately  my  object.  He  always  spoke  to  me,  when  we 
met  by  chance,  with  great  civility,  but  I  observed  that  he  never  men- 
tioned one  word  of  politics.  I  therefore,  at  last,  concluded  that  he 
had  changed  his  mind,  or  that,  on  a  nearer  view,  he  had  discovered 
my  want  of  capacity  ;  in  short,  I  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  the  con- 
nexion, and  determined  to  trouble  myself  no  more  about  Ponsonby  or 
the  Whigs;  and  I  calculated  that,  as  1  had  written  a  pamphlet  which 
they  thought  had  served  them,  and  as  they  had  in  consequence  em- 
ployed me  professionally  in  a  business  which  produced  me  eighty 
guineas,  accounts  were  balanced  on  both  sides,  and  all  further  con- 
nexion was  at  an  end.  But  my  mind  had  now  got  a  turn  for  poli- 
tics. I  thought  I  had  at  last  found  my  element,  and  I  plunged  into 
it  witlj  eagerness.  A  closer  examination  into  the  situation  of  my  na- 
tive country  had  very  considerably  extended  my  views,  and,  as  1  was 
sincerely  and  honestly  attached  to  her  interests,  I  soon  found  reason 
not  to  regret  that  the  Whigs  had  not  thought  me  an  object  worthy 
their  cultivation.     I  made  speedily  what  was  to  me  a  great  disco- 
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very,  though  I  might  have  found  it  in  Swift  and  Molyneux; — 
namely,  that  the  influence  of  England  was  the  radical  vice  of  our  go- 
vernment, and  consequently  that  Ireland  would  never  be  either  free, 
prosperous,  or  happy,  until  she  v.as  independent;  and,  that  inde- 
pendence was  unattainable  whilst  the  connexion  with  England  ex- 
isted. In  forming  this  theory,  which  has  ever  since  unvaryingly  di- 
rected my  political  conduct,  to  which  I  have  sacrificed  everj'^  thing, 
and  am  ready  to  sacrifice  my  life  if  necessary,  I  was  exceedingly  as- 
sisted by  an  old  friend  of  miise,  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  whom  I  look 
upon  as  cfxie  of  the  very  very  few  honest  men  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  it  was  he  who  first  turned  my  att;  ntion  to  this  great 
question,  but  I  very  soon  ran  far  a-head  of  my  master.  It  is,  in  fact, 
to  him  1  am  indebted  for  my  first  comprehensive  view  of  the  actual 
situation  of  Ireland  :  what  his  conduct  might  be  in  a  crisis,  I  know- 
not,  but  I  can  answer  for  the  truth  and  justice  of  his  theory.  I  now 
began  to  look  on  the  little  politics  of  the  Whig  Club  with  great  con- 
tempt— their  peddling  about  petty  grievances,  instead  of  going  to  the 
root  of  the  evil ;  and  I  rejoiced  that,  if  I  was  poor,  as  I  actually  was, 
I  had  preserved  my  independence,  and  could  speak  my  sentiments 
without  being  responsible  to  any  body  but  the  law," 

On  the  appearance  of  a  rupture  with  Spain,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet, 
in  which  he  very  decidedly  avowed  his  sentiments  ;  but  the  book- 
seller, having  got  some  hints  of  an  alarming  nature,  from  one  or  two 
aristocrat  customers,  prudently  suppressed  the  publication.  About 
this  time,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Russell,  a  man  for  whom 
he  entertained  through  life  the  sincerest  affection,  and  who  appears 
to  have  deserved  all  that  he  has  kindly  reported  of  his  talents 
and  patriotism.*  Russell  was  henceforth  his  constant  companion, 
and  Tone  draws  a  picture  of  a  season  spent  at  Irishtov/n,  which 
shows  that  his  heart  was  social  and  domestic.     "  These,"  he  says, 


*  Russell  suffered  for  his  participation  in  Emmett's  rebellion,  in  1803.  Speak- 
ing of  him  in  his  autobiography,  written  at  Paris  in  1796,  Tone  says,  "  He  is  a 
man  whom  I  love  as  a  brother.  I  will  not  here  attempt  a  panegyric  on  his 
merits;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  to  an  excellent  understanding,  he  joins  the 
purest  principles,  and  the  best  of  hearts.  I  wish  I  had  ability  to  delineate  his 
character,  with  justice  to  his  talents  and  his  virtues.  He  well  knows  how  much 
I  esteem  and  love  him,  and  I  think  there  is  no  sacrifice  friendship  could  exact, 
that  we  would  not  with  cheerfulness  make  for  each  other,  to  the  utmost  hazard  of 
life  or  fortune.  There  cannot  be  imagined  a  more  perfect  harmony,  I  may  say 
identity  of  sentiment,  than  exists  between  us ;  our  regard  for  each  other  has  never 
suffered  a  moment's  relaxation,  from  the  hour  of  our  first  acquamtance  ;  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  continue  to  the  end  of  our  lives .  I  think  the  better  of  myself  for  being 
an  object  of  esteem  to  such  a  man  as  Russell.  I  love  him,  and  I  honour  him.  I 
frame  no  system  of  happiness  for  my  future  life,  in  which  the  enjoyment  of  his 
society  does  not  constitute  a  most  distinguishing  feature,  and,  if  I  am  ever  inclined 
to  murmur  at  the  difficulties  wherewith  I  have  so  long  struggled,  I  think  on  the 
inestimable  treasure  1  possess  in  the  affection  of  my  wife,  and  the  friendship  of 
Russell,  and  acknowledge  that  all  my  labours  and  sufferings  are  overpaid.  I 
may  truly  say  that,  even  at  this  hour,  when  I  am  separated  trom  both  of  them 
and  uncertain  whether  I  may  ever  be  so  happy  as  to  see  them  again,  there  is  no 
action  of  my  life  which  has  not  a  remote  reference  to  their  opinion,  which  I 
equally  prize.  Wlien  I  think  I  have  acted  well  and  that  I  am  likely  to  succeed 
in  the  important  business  wherein  I  am  engaged,  I  say  often  to  myself,  My 
dearest  love  and  my  friend  Russell  will  be  glad  of  this. 
VOL.   I.  3    M 
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"  were  delicious  clays.  The  rich  and  great,  who  sit  down  every  day 
to  a  monotony  of  a  splendid  entertainment,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  hap- 
piness of  our  frugal  meal,  nor  of  the  infinite  pleasure  we  found  in 
taking  each  his  part  in  the  preparation  and  attendance.  My  wife 
was  the  centre  and  the  soul  of  all.  I  scarcely  know  which  of  us 
loved  her  best ;  her  courteous  manners,  her  goodness  of  heart,  her 
incomparable  humour,  her  never-failing  cheerfulness,  her  affection  for 
me  and  for  our  children,  rendered  her  the  object  of  our  common 
admiration  and  delight.  She  loved  Russell  as  well  as  I  did.  In 
short,  a  more  interesting  society  of  individuals,  connected  by  purer 
motives,  and  animated  by  a  more  ardent  attachment  and  friendship 
for  each  other,  cannot  be  imagined." 

During  this  summer,  1790,  he  renewed  his  military  plan  of  colo- 
nizing an  island  in  the  South  Sea.  Several  communications  passed 
between  him  and  the  ministers,  but  the  scheme  soon  fell  to  the  ground. 
"  It  was  singular  enough,"  he  says,  "  this  correspondence  ! — con- 
tinued by  two  of  the  King  of  England's  cabinet  ministers  at  St.  James's, 
on  the  one  part,  and  Russell  and  myself,  from  my  little  box  at  Irish- 
town,  on  the  other.  If  the  measure  I  proposed  had  been  adopted,  we 
were  both  determined  on  going  out  with  the  expedition,  in  which  case, 
instead  of  planning  revolutions  in  our  own  country,  we  might  be 
now,  perhaps,  carrying  on  a  privateering  war  (for  which,  I  think,  we 
have  each  of  us  talents)  on  the  coast  of  Spanish  America.  This  ad- 
venture is  an  additional  proof  of  the  romantic  spirit  I  have  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  my  memoirs,  as  a  trait  in  our  family  ;  and,  in- 
deed, my  friend  Russell  was,  in  that  respect,  completely  one  of  our- 
selves. The  minister's  refusal  did  not  sweeten  us  much  towards  him. 
I  renewed  the  vow  I  had  once  before  made,  to  make  him,  if  I  could, 
repent  of  it,  in  which  Russell  most  heartily  concurred.  Perhaps  the 
minister  may  yet  have  reason  to  wish  he  had  let  us  go  off  quietly  to 
the  South  Seas.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  remind 
him  of  his  old  correspondent,  and  if  I  find  one  I  will  not  overlook  it. 
I  dare  say  he  has  utterly  forgotten  the  circumstance,  but  I  have  not." 

The  French  Revolution  had  now  convulsed  the  moral  world,  and 
in  a  little  time  it  became,  in  Ireland,  the  test  of  every  man's  creed. 

"  It  is  needless,"  says  Tone,  "  I  believe,  to  say  that  I  was  a  Demo- 
crat from  the  very  commencement :  and  as  all  the  retainers  of  govern- 
ment (including  the  sages  and  judges  of  the  law)  were,  of  course,  on 
the  other  side,  this  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  any  expectations,  if  any 
such  I  had,  of  succeeding  at  the  bar,  for  I  soon  became  pretty  noto- 
rious ;  but,  in  fact,  I  had  for  some  time  renounced  all  hope,  and,  I 
may  say,  all  desire,  of  succeeding  in  a  profession  which  I  always 
disliked,  and  which  the  political  prostitution  of  its  members  (though 
otherwise  men  of  high  honour  and  great  personal  worth)  had  taught 
me  sincerely  to  despise.  I  therefore  seldom  went  near  the  four 
courts,  nor  did  I  adopt  any  one  of  the  means,  and  least  of  all  the 
study  of  the  law,  which  is  successfully  employed  by  those  young  men 
whose  object  is  to  rise  in  their  profession." 

The  Protestant  ascendancy  he  regarded  as  the  inveterate  oppo- 
nents of  freedom,  and,  seeing  that  their  evil  dominion  was  perpetuated 
by  the  disagreement  artfully  kept  alive  between  the  Catholics  and 
Dissenters,  he  determined  to  labvour  at  a  reconcilement,  or  rather 
an  understanding  respecting  their  mutual  interests.     "To  subvert," 
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he  says,  "  the  tyranny  of  our  execrable  government,  to  break  the 
connexion  with  England  (the  never-failing  source  of  all  our  political 
evils),  and  to  assert  the  independence  of  my  country — these  were 
my  objects.  To  unite  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  ;  to  abolish  the 
memory  of  all  past  dissensions  ;  and  to  substitute  the  common  name 
of  Irishman,  in  place  of  the  denominations  of  Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Dissenter — these  were  my  means.  To  effectuate  such  great 
objects,  I  reviewed  the  three  principal  sects.  The  Protestants  I 
despaired  of  from  the  outset,  for  obvious  reasons.  Already  in 
possession,  by  an  unjust  monopoly,  of  the  whole  power  and  patron- 
age of  the  country,  it  was  not  to  be  suppost>d  they  would  ever  concur 
in  measures,  the  certain  tendency  of  which  must  be  to  lessen  their 
influence  as  a  party,  how  much  soever  the  nation  might  gain.  To 
the  Catholics  I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  address  myself,  because 
that,  as  no  change  could  make  their  political  situation  worse,  I 
reckoned  upon  their  support  to  a  certainty ;  besides,  they  had 
already  begun  to  manifest  a  strong  sense  of  their  wrongs  and  op- 
pressions ;  and,  finally,  T  well  knew  that,  however  it  might  be  dis- 
guised or  suppressed,  there  existed  in  the  breast  of  every  Irish 
Catholic  an  inextirpatable  abhorrence  of  the  English  name  and 
power.  There  remained  only  the  Dissenters,  whom  I  knew  to  be 
patriotic  and  enlightened;  however,  the  recent  events  at  Belfast  had 
shown  me  that  all  prejudice  was  not  yet  entirely  removed  from  their 
minds.  I  sat  down  accordingly,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet,  addressed 
to  the  Dissenters,  which  I  entitled,  "An  Argument  on  Behalf  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  convince  them  that 
they  and  the  Catholics  had  but  one  common  interest  and  one  com- 
mon enemy;  that  the  depression  and  slavery  of  Ireland  was  produced 
and  perpetuated  by  the  divisions  existing  between  them,  and  that, 
consequently,  to  assert  the  independence  of  their  country  and  their 
own  individual  liberties,  it  was  necessary  to  forget  all  former  feuds, 
to  consolidate  the  entire  strength  of  the  whole  nation,  and  to  form, 
for  the  future,  but  one  people.  These  principles  I  supported  by  the 
best  arguments  which  suggested  themselves  to  me,  and  particularly 
by  demonstrating  that  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  all  former  efforts, 
and  more  especially  of  the  Volunteer  Convention  in  1783,  was  the 
unjust  neglect  of  the  claims  of  their  Catholic  brethren.  This  pam- 
phlet, which  appeared  in  September,  1791,  under  the  signature  of 
**  A  Northern  Whig,"  had  a  considerable  degree  of  success.  The 
Catholics  (with  not  one  of  tchom  I  was  at  the  time  acquainted)  were 
pleased  with  the  efforts  of  a  volunteer  in  their  cause,  and  distributed 
it  in  all  quarters.  The  people  of  Belfast,  of  whom  I  had  spoken 
with  the  respect  and  admiration  I  sincerely  felt  for  them,  and  to 
whom  I  was  also  perfectly  unknown,  printed  a  very  large  edition, 
which  they  dispersed  through  the  whole  North  of  Ireland,  and  I 
have  the  great  satisfaction  to  believe  that  many  of  the  Dissenters 
were  converted  by  my  arguments.  It  is  like  vanity  to  speak  of  my 
own  performances  so  much ;  and  the  fact  is,  I  believe  that  I  am 
somewhat  vain  on  that  topic ;  but,  as  it  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
my  being  known  to  the  Catholic  body,  I  may  be  perhaps  excused 
for  dwelling  upon  a  circumstance  which  I  must  ever  look  on,  for 
that  reason,  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  my  life.  As  my  pam- 
phlet spread  more  and  more,  my  acquaintance  amongst  the  Catholics 
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extended  accordingly.  My  first  friend  in  the  body  was  John  Keogb, 
and  through  him  1  became  acquainted  with  all  the  leaders,  as 
Richard  nl'Cormick,  John  Sweetnian,  Edward  Bynie,  Thomas 
Braughall, — in  short,  the  whole  Sub-Committee,  and  most  of  the 
active  members  of  the  General  Committee.  It  was  a  kind  of  fashion 
this  winter  (1791),  among  the  Catholics,  to  give  splendid  dinners  to 
their  political  friends  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  I  was  always  a 
guest,  of  course.  I  was  invited  to  a  grand  dinner  given  to  Richard 
Burke,  on  his  leaving  Dublin,  together  with  William  Todd  Jones 
(who  had  distinguished  himself  by  a  most  excellent  pamphlet  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Catholic  cause),  as  well  as  to  several  entertainments 
given  by  clubs  and  associations;  in  short,  1  began  to  grow  into 
something  like  reputation,  and  my  company  was,  in  a  manner,  a  re- 
quisite at  all  the  entertainments  of  that  winter. 

"  But  this  was  not  all.  The  volunteers  of  Belfast,  of  the  first  or 
green  company,  were  pleased,  in  consequence  of  my  pamphlet,  to 
elect  nje  an  honorary  member  of  their  corps,  a  favour  which  they 
were  very  delicate  in  bestowing,  as  1  believe  I  was  the  only  person, 
except  the  great  Henry  Flood,  who  was  ever  honoured  with  that 
mark  of  their  approbation.  I  was  also  invited  to  spend  a  few  days 
in  Belfast,  in  order  to  assist  in  framing  the  first  club  of  United  Irish- 
men, and  to  cultivate  a  personal  acquaintance  with  those  men  whom, 
though  I  highly  esteemed,  I  knew  as  yet  but  by  reputation.  In  con- 
sequence, about  the  beginning  of  October,  I  went  down  with  ray 
friend  Russell,  who  had  by  this  time  quitted  the  army,  and  was  in 
Dublir),  on  liis  private  affairs.  The  incidents  of  that  journey,  which 
was  by  far  the  most  agreeable  and  interesting  one  I  had  ever  made, 
I  recorded  in  a  kind  of  diary,  a  practice  which  I  then  commenced  and 
have  ever  since,  from  time  to  time,  continued,  as  circumstances  of 
siifiicient  importance  occurred.  It  is  sufiiicient  here  to  say,  that  my 
reception  was  of  the  most  flattering  kind,  and  that  I  found  the  men 
of  the  most  distinguished  public  virtue  in  tlie  nation  the  most  estima- 
ble in  all  the  domestic  relations  of  life;  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
render  myself  agreeable  to  them,  and  a  friendship  was  then  formed 
between  us  which  I  think  it  will  not  be  easy  to  shake.  It  is  a  kind  of 
injustice  to  name  individuals,  yet  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure 
of  observing  how  peculiarly  fortunate  I  esteem  myself  in  having 
formed  connexions  with  Samuel  Neilson,  Robert  Sirams,  William 
Simms,  William  Sinclair,  Thomas  M'Cabe: — I  may  as  well  stop 
here;  for,  in  enumerating  my  most  particular  friends,  I  find  I  am, 
in  fact,  making  out  a  list  of  the  men  of  Belfast  most  distinguished 
for  their  virtue,  talent,  and  patriotism.  To  proceed :  We  formed 
our  club,  of  which  I  wrote  the  declaration  ;  and  certainly  the  forma- 
tion of  that  club  comn^enced  a  new  epoch  in  the  politics  of  Ireland, 
At  length,  after  a  stay  oi  about  three  weeks,  v/hich  I  look  back  upon 
as  perhaps  the  pleasantest  in  my  life,  Russell  and  I  returned  to  Dub- 
lin, with  instructions  to  cultivate  the  leaders  in  the  popular  interest 
(being  Protestants),  and,  if  possible,  to  establish  in  the  capital  a 
club  of  United  Irishmen.  Neither  Russell  nor  myself  were  known 
to  one  of  those  leaders  ;  however,  we  soon  contrived  to  get  acquainted 
with  James  Napper  Tandy,  who  was  the  principal  of  them,  and, 
through  him,  with  several  others  ;  so  that  in  a  little  time  we  suc- 
•  ppdrd  ;  and  a  club  was  accordingly  formed,  of  which  the  Honour- 
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able  Simon  Butler  was  the  first  chairman,  and  Tandy  the  first  se- 
cretary/' 

"  For  ray  own  part,"  he  continues,  "  I  think  it  right  to  mention 
that,  at  this  time,  the  establishment  of  a  republic  was  not  the  imme- 
diate object  of  my  speculations.  My  object  vvas  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  my  country  under  any  form  of  government,  to  which  1 
was  led  by  a  hatred  of  England,  so  deeply  rooted  in  my  nature,  that 
it  was  rather  an  instinct  tlian  a  principle.  I  left  to  others,  better 
qualified  for  the  inquiry,  the  investigation  and  merits  of  tiie  different 
forms  of  government ;  and  I  contented  myself  with  labouring  on  my 
own  system,  which  was  luckily  in  perfect  coincidence  as  to  its  ope- 
ration with  tiiat  of  those  men  who  viewed  the  question  on  a  broader 
and  juster  scale  than  I  did  at  the  time  I  mention." 

Tlie  Whigs  now  reproached  him  with  not  keeping  faith  ;  but  his 
reply  was  noble  and  spirited  :  ho  reproached,  and  justly,  Ponsonby 
with  neglect  and  haughtiness,  and  avowed  his  own  opinions  with  fear- 
lessness. Abandoned  by  the  Whigs,  he  found  patrons  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Committee:  they  elected  him  their  agent,  with  the  title  of  As- 
sistant-Secretary, and  a  salary  of  £200  u-year,  whilst  he  continued 
in  their  service.  "  I  was  now,"  he  says,  "  placed  in  a  very  ho- 
nourable but  a  very  arduous  situation.  The  committee,  having  taken 
so  decided  a  step  as  to  propose  a  general  election  of  members  to  re- 
present the  Catholic  body  throughout  Ireland,  vvas  well  aware  that 
they  would  be  exposed  to  attacks  of  ail  possible  kinds,  and  they 
were  not  disappointed;^ — they  were  prepared,  however,  to  repel 
them,  and  the  literary  part  of  the  warfare  fell,  of  course,  to  my  share. 
In  reviewing  the  conduct  of  my  predecessor,  Richard  Burke,  I  saw 
that  the  rock  on  which  he  split  was  an  overweening  opinion  of  his 
own  talents  and  judgment,  and  a  desire,  which  he  had  not  art  enough 
to  conceal,  of  guiding  at  his  pleasure  the  measures  of  the  committee. 
I  therefore  determined  to  model  my  conduct  with  the  greatest  caution 
in  that  respect:  I  seldom  or  never  offered  my  opinion,  unless  it  was 
called  for,  in  the  sub-committee ;  but  contented  myself  with  giving 
my  sentiments  without  reserve  in  private  to  the  two  men  I  most  es- 
teemed, and  who  had,  in  their  respective  capacities,  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  that  body — I  mean  John  Keogh  and  Richard  M'Cormick, 
secretary  to  the  general  committee.  My  discretion  in  this  respect 
was  not  unobserved ;  and  I  very  soon  acquired,  and  I  may  say  with- 
out vanity  deserved,  the  entire  confidence  and  good  opinion  of  the 
Catholics.  The  fact  is,  1  was  devoted  most  sincerely  to  their  cause; 
and,  being  now  retained  in  their  service,  I  would  have  sacrificed 
every  thing  to  insure  their  success,  and  they  knew  it.  I  am  satisfied 
they  looked  upon  me  as  a  faithful  and  zealous  advocate,  neither  to 
be  intimidated  nor  corrupted;  and  in  that  respect  they  rendered  me 
but  justice.  My  circumstances  were,  at  the  time  of  my  appoint- 
ment, extremely  embarrassed,  and,  of  course,  the  salary  annexed  to 
my  oflSce  was  a  considerable  object  with  me.  But,  though  I  had 
now  an  increasing  family  totally  unprovided  for,  I  can  safely  say  that 
I  would  not  have  deserted  my  duty  to  the  Catholics  for  the  whole 
patronage  of  the  government  consolidated  into  one  office,  if  offered 
me  as  the  reward.  In  these  sentiments  I  was  encouraged  and  con- 
firmed by  the  incomparable  spirit  of  my  wife,  to  whose  patient  suf- 
fering under  adversity  (for  we  had  often  been  reduced,  and  were  now 
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well  accustomed  to  difficulties)  I  know  not  how  to  render  justice. 
Women  in  general,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  are  mercenary  ;  and,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  children,  are  ready  to  make  all  sacritices  to  their 
establishment.  But  my  dearest  love  had  bolder  and  juster  views. 
On  every  occasion  of  my  life  I  consulted  her;  we  had  no  secrets 
one, from  the  other,  and  I  unvaryingly  found  her  think  and  act  with 
energy  and  courage,  combined  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion. If  ever  I  succeed  in  life,  or  arrive  at  any  thing  like  station 
or  eminence,  I  shall  consider  it  as  owing  to  her  counsels  and  ex- 
ample. But  to  return  : — Another  rule  which  I  adopted  for  my  con- 
duct was,  in  all  the  papers  1  had  occasion  to  write,  to  remember  I 
was  not  speaking  for  myself,  but  for  the  Catholic  body,  and  conse- 
quently to  be  never  wedded  to  my  own  compositions,  but  to  receive 
the  obji  ctions  of  every  one  with  respect,  and  to  change  without  re- 
luctance whatever  the  committee  thought  fit  to  alter,  even  in  cases 
where,  perhaps,  my  own  judgment  was  otherwise.  And,  trifling  as 
this  circumstance  may  seem,  I  am  sure  it  recommended  me  conside- 
rably to  the  committee,  who  had  been,  on  former  occasions,  more  than 
once  embarrassed  by  the  self-love  of  Richard  Burke,  and,  indeed, 
even  of  some  of  their  own  body,  men  of  considerable  talents,  who 
had  written  some  excellent  papers  on  their  behalf,  but  who  did  not 
stand  criticism,  as  I  did,  without  wincing.  The  fact  is,  I  was  so 
entirely  devoted  to  their  cause,  that  the  idea  of  literary  reputation  as 
to  myself  never  occurred  to  me; — not  that  I  am  at  all  insensible  on 
that  score,  but  that  the  feeling  was  totally  absorbed  in  superior  con- 
siderations; and  I  think  I  may  safely  appeal  to  the  sub-committee 
whether  ever,  on  any  occasion,  they  found  me  for  a  moment  set  up 
my  vanity  or' self-love  against  their  interests,  or  even  their  pleasure. 
I  am  sure  that,  by  my  discretion  on  the  points  I  have  mentioned, 
which,  indeed,  was  no  more  than  my  duty,  I  secured  the  esteem  of 
the  committee,  and,  consequently,  an  influence  in  their  counsels, 
which  I  should  justly  have  forfeited  had  I  seemed  too  eager  to  as- 
sume it; — and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  both  parties  that,  from  the  first 
moment  of  our  connexion  to  the  last,  neither  my  zeal  and  anxiety  to 
serve  them,  nor  the  kindness  and  favour  with  which  they  received 
my  efforts,  were  ever,  for  a  single  moment,  suspended. 

*'  Almost  the  first  business  I  had  to  transact  was  to  conduct  a 
correspondence  with  Richard  Burke,  who  was  very  desirous  to  re- 
turn to  Ireland  once  more,  and  to  resume  his  former  station,  which 
the  committee  were  determined  he  should  not  do.  It  was  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty  to  refuse  without  offending  him,  and  I  must  say  he 
pressed  us  rather  forcibly;  however,  we  parried  him  with  as  much 
address  as  we  could  ;  and,  after  two  or  three  long  letters,  to  which 
the  answers  were  very  concise  and  civil,  he  found  the  business  was 
desperate,  and  gave  it  up  accordingly. 

"  This  (1792)  was  a  memorable  year  in  Ireland.  The  publication 
of  the  plan  for  organizing  anew  the  general  committee  gave  instant 
alarm  to  all  the  supporters  of  the  British  government,  and  every  ef- 
fort was  made  to  prevent  the  election  of  the  country  members  ;  for  it 
was  sufficiently  evident  that,  if  the  representatives  of  three  millions  of 
oppressed  people  were  once  suffered  to  meet,  it  would  not  afterwards 
be  safe,  or  indeed  possible,  to  refuse  their  just  demands.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  ensuing  assizes,  the  grand  juries  universally  throughout 
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Ireland  published  the  most  furious,  I  may  say  frantic,  resolutions 
against  the  plan  and  its  authors,  whom  they  charged  with  little  short 
of  high  treason.  Government,  likewise,  was  too  successful  in  gain- 
ing over  the  Catholic  clergy,  particularly  the  bishops,  who  gave  the 
measure  at  first  very  serious  opposition.  The  committee,  however, 
was  not  daunted;  and,  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  of 
their  own  courage,  laboured,  and  with  success,  to  inspire  the  same 
spirit  in  the  breasts  of  their  brethren  throughout  the  nation.  For  this 
purpose,  their  first  step  was  an  admirable  one  :  by  their  order,  I  drew 
up  a  state  of  the  case,  with  the  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  com- 
mittee annexed,  which  was  laid  before  Simon  Butler  and  Beresford 
Burton,  two  lawyers  of  great  eminence,  and,  what  was  of  consequence 
here,  king's  counsel,  to  know  whether  the  committee  had  in  any  re- 
spect contravened  the  law  of  the  land,  or  whether,  by  carrying  the 
proposed  plan  into  execution,  the  parties  concerned  would  subject 
themselves  to  pain  or  penalty.  The  answers  of  both  the  lawyei^s 
were  completely  in  our  favour;  and  we  instantly  printed  thera  hi  the 
papers,  and  dispersed  them  in  handbiilg,  letters,  and  all  possible 
shapes.  This  blow  was  decisive  as  to  the  legality  of  the  measure. 
For  the  bishops,  whose  opposition  gave  us  great  trouble,  four  or  five 
difterent  missions  were  undertaken  by  dift'erent  members  of  the  sub- 
committee into  the  provinces,  at  their  own  expense,  in  order  to  hold 
conferences  with  them ;  in  which,  with  much  difficulty,  they  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  some,  and  the  neutra- 
lity of  the  rest  of  the  prelates.  On  these  missions  the  most  active 
members  were  John  Keogh  and  Thomas  Braughall ;  neither  of  whom 
spared  purse  nor  person  where  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  body 
were  concerned.  I  accompanied  Mr.  Braughall  in  his  visit  to  Con- 
naught,  where  he  went  to  meet  the  gentry  of  that  province  at  the 
great  fair  of  Ballinasloe." 

"  All  parties  were  now  fully  employed  preparing  for  the  ensuing 
session  of  Parliament.  The  government,  through  the  organ  of  the 
corporations  and  grand  juries,  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  us  of  mani- 
festos and  resolutions.  At  first  we  were  like  young  soldiers,  a  little 
stunned  with  the  noise,  but,  after  a  few  rounds,  we  began  to  look 
about  us,  and,  seeing  nobody  drop  with  all  this  furious  cannonade,  we 
took  courage,  and  determined  to  return  the  fire.  In  consequence, 
wherever  there  was  a  meeting  of  thp  Protestant  ascendancy,  which 
was  the  title  assumed  by  that  parly  (and  a  very  impudent  one  it 
was),  we  took  care  it  should  be  followed  by  a  meeting  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, who  spoke  as  loud  and  louder  than  their  adversaries;  and, 
as  we  had  the  right  clearly  on  our  side,  we  found  no  great  difficulty 
in  silencing  the  enemy  on  this  quarter.  The  Catholics  likewise  took 
care,  at  the  same  time  that  they  branded  their  enemies,  to  mark  their 
gratitude  to  their  friends,  who  were  daily  increasing,  and  especially 
to  the  people  of  Belfast,  between  whom  and  themselves  the  union 
was  now  completely  established.  Among  the  various  attacks  made 
on  us  this  summer,  the  most  remarkable  for  their  virulence  were  those 
of  the  grand  jury  of  Louth,  headed  by  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  of  Limerick,  at  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  assisted ;  and 
of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  which  last  published  a  most 
furious  manifesto,  threatening  us,  in  so  many  words,  with  resistance 
by  force.     In  consequence,  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  Catholics  of 
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Dublin  at  large,  which  was  attended  by  several  thousands,  where 
the  manifesto  of  the  corporation  was  read  and  most  ably  commented 
upon  by  John  Keogh,  Dr.  Ryan,  Dr.  M'Neven,  and  several  others; 
and  a  counter-manifesto  being  proposed,  which  was  written  by  my 
friend  Emmet,  and  incomparably  well  done,  it  was  carried  unani- 
mpusly,  and  published  in  ail  the  papers,  together  with  the  speeches 
above-mentioned;  and  both  the  speeches  and  the  manifesto  had  sucli 
an  infinite  superiority  over  those  of  the  corporation,  which  were  also 
published  and  diHgently  circulated  by  the  government,  that  it  put  an 
end  effectually  to  tliis  warfare  of  resolutions." 

In  ail  this  business,  as  well  as  in  endeavours  to  cement  the  union 
between  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  Tone  laboured  with  unceasing 
zeal  and  great  abilities.  lie  made  several  journeys  to  the  north,  to 
Connaught  and  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  object,  and 
was  generally  successful.  He  subsequently  accompanied  the  Catho- 
lic delegates  to  London. 

The  Catholics,  through  want  of  iirmness,  in  1793  lost  their  cause 
and  the  confidence  of  the  Dissenters,  whilst  their  pusillanimous  con- 
duct inspired  a  feeble  government  with  new  energy.  "  Amongst  the 
most  marking  events,"  says  Tone's  son,  who  has  edited  the  work 
before  us,  "  which  indicated  the  increasing  violence  of  all  parties, 
and  the  approaching  crisis  of  the  storm,  were  the  arrest,  trial,  and 
imprisonment  of  my  father''s  friends,  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan, 
Simon  Butler,  and  Oliver  Bond.  The  declarations  and  speeches  for 
which  they  were  arrested,  and  those  made  on  their  trials,  are  in  every 
history  of  the  times  and  in  every  recollection.  It  is  needless  here  to 
dwell  upon  or  recapitulate  them. 

"  At  length,  in  the  month  of  April,  1794,  William  Jackson  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  This  gentleman  was  sent  by 
the  French  Government  to  sound  the  people  of  Ireland  as  to  their 
willingness  to  join  the  French,  and  had  received  his  instructions  from 
one  Madgett,  an  old  Irishman,  long  settled  in  France,  in  the  office 
of  the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  whose  name  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  my  father's  journals.  The  sincerity  of  Jackson  was 
fully  demonstrated  by  his  heroic  death,  but  his  imprudence  and  in- 
discretion rendered  him  totally  unfit  for  such  a  mission.  On  his 
passage  through  England,  he  opened  himself  to  an  English  attorney, 
Cockayne,  an  old  acquaintance  of  his,  who  instantly  sold  his  infor- 
mation to  the  British  government,  and  was  ordered  by  the  police  to 
follow  him  as  an  official  spy.  The  leaders  of  the  patriotic  party  and 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  desirous  as  they  were  to  open  a  communication 
with  France,  were  unwilling  to  compromise  themselves  with  a 
stranger,  by  answering  directly  to  his  overtures.  My  father  under- 
took to  run  the  risk,  and  even  engaged  himself  to  bear  their  answer 
to  that  country,  and  deliver  to  its  government  a  statement  of  the 
wants  and  situation  of  Ireland.  But,  after  some  communications 
with  Jackson,  he  was  deeply  disgusted  with  the  rash  and  unlimited 
confidence  which  that  unfortunate  man  seemed  to  repose  in  Cock- 
ayne. He  made  it  a  point  never  to  open  himself  in  his  presence, 
and  insisted  on  it  with  Jackson  : — '  This  business,'  said  he,  *  is  one 
thing  for  us  Irishmen  ;  but  an  Englishman  who  engages  in  it  must  be 
a  traitor  one  way  or  the  other.'  At  length,  on  a  glaring  instance  of 
Jackson's  indiscretion,  he  withdrew  his  offers  (taking  care   that  it 
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should  be  in  the  presence  of  Cockayne,  who  could  testify  nothing- 
further  against  him),  and  declined  engaging  any  longer  in  the  business. 
Jackson  was  shortly  after  arrested. 

"  This  was  an  awful  period  of  my  father's  life.  Although  Cockayne 
could  only  give  positive  evidence  against  Jackson,  the  latter  might 
undoubtedly  have  saved  his  life  by  giving  information.  The  most 
violent  suspicions  were  directed  against  my  father,  as  being  at  least 
privy  to  these  plots,  if  not  engaged  in  them.  Every  night  he  expected 
to  be  arrested  for  examination  before  the  secret  committee.  Several 
of  the  patriotic  and  Catholic  leaders,  most  from  attachment  to  him, 
some  for  fear  of  being  compromised  by  his  arrest,  urged  him  to 
abscond,  and  many  of  those  highly  respectable  and  beloved  friends, 
whom,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  political  opinions,  his 
amiable  character  and  social  q^ualities  had  secured  to  him  amongst 
the  aristocracy  and  higher  classes,  joined  in  the  same  request,  and 
pressed  upon  him  the  means  necessary  for  that  purpose.  He  con- 
stantly refused  them.  The  great  body  of  the  Catholics  behaved,  on 
this  occasion,  with  firmness  and  dignity,  and  showed  a  proper  sense 
of  gratitude  for  his  former  services.  Several  of  the  Whig  leaders 
(amongst  whom  lam  sorry  to  include  the  honourable  name  of  Grat- 
tan),  whose  party  he  had  mortally  off"ended  by  refusing  to  engage 
in  their  service  as  a  pamphleteer,  advised  them  to  abandon  him  to 
his  fate,  urging, '  How  could  their  Parlimentary  friends  support  them 
whilst  they  retained  in  their  service  a  man  so  obnoxious  and  so 
deeply  compromised  V  They  rejected  all  such  overtures.  I  must, 
however,  observe,  that  though  my  father  had  put  himself  forward  in 
their  cause  on  this  occasion,  most  of  their  leaders  were  as  deeply 
engaged  as  himself,  and  could  neither  in  honour,  in  justice,  nor  in 
prudence,  act  otherwise — a  circumstance  of  which  Grattan  was  pro- 
bably not  aware. 

"  During  all  this  time  he  refused,  much  against  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  to  conceal  himself;  but  remained  generally  at  his  home  in 
the  country,  compiling  his  history  of  Ireland,  and  making  occasional 
visits  to  Dublin,  where  he  continued  to  act  as  secretary  to  the  Catho- 
lic sub-committee.  At  length,  by  the  most  pressing  instances  with 
the  government,  his  aristocratical  friends  succeeded  in  concluding  an 
agreement,  by  which,  on  his  engaging  simply  to  leave  Ireland  as  soon 
as  he  could  settle  his  private  affairs,  no  steps  were  to  be  taken  against 
him.  I  cannot  think  that  the  most  furious  partisans  of  that  govern- 
ment could  blame  those  generous  and  disinterested  efforts  (for  these 
friends  were  opposed  to  him  in  politics),  or  that  their  names  can 
suffer  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  publication  of  these  facts.  One 
of  them,  the  Hon.  Marcus  Beresford  (the  amiable  and  accomplished), 
is  now  no  more;  the  other,  the  honourable  and  high-minded  George 
Knox,  will,  I  am  sure,  see  with  pleasure  this  homage  to  his  virtues 
by  his  own  godson,  and  the  only  surviving  child  of  his  departed 
friend. 

"  As  this  compromise  engaged  him  (and  these  true  friends  would 
never  have  proposed  any  other)  to  nothing  contrary  to  his  principles, 
and  left  his  future  course  free,  he  accepted  it;  giving  in  to  them  a 
fair  and  exact  statement  of  how  far  and  how  deep  he  had  been  per- 
sonally engaged  in  this  business ;  and  adding,  that  he  was  ready  to 
VOL.  I.  3  N 
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bear  the  consequences  of  whatever  he  had  done,  but  would,  on  no 
account,  charge,  compromise,  or  appear  against  any  one  else.'' 

"  I  am  aware,"  continues  Mr  William  Tone,  "  many  persons  may 
think  that  my  father  did  not  shew  sufficient  gratitude  to  the  Irish 
government,  in  whose  power  he  certainly  was  to  a  very  dangerous 
degree.  To  this  I  can  only  reply,  that  he  considered  his  duty  to  his 
country  paramount  to  any  personal  feeling  or  consideration  ;  that 
their  tyranny  grew  more  and  more  atrocious  every  day  ;  and  that, 
even  in  that  extreme  peril,  he  constantly  refused  to  tie  his  hands  by 
any  engagement  for  the  future.  He  would,  however,  have  accepted 
the  oft'er  which  they  made  at  first  to  send  him  to  the  East  Indies, 
out  of  the  reach  of  European  politics  ;  perhaps  they  feared  him  even 
there,  when  they  altered  their  minds.  But,  confiding  in  the  pros- 
trate state  of  Ireland,  they  finally  allowed  him  to  withdraw  his  head, 
like  the  crane  in  Esop's  fables,  from  the  jaws  of  the  wolf,  and  de- 
part free  and  disengaged  for  his  voluntary  exile. 

"  The  state  of  his  affairs  did  not,  however,  allow  him  to  proceed 
on  his  journey  for  several  months.  During  all  that  time,  Jackson's 
trial  was  still  pending ;  and  he  was  frequently  threatened  by  the 
more  violent  members  of  the  government  that  he  should  be  compelled 
to  appear,  and  be  examined  as  a  witness — a  menace  which  he  con- 
stantly spurned  at.  A  whole  year,  from  the  arrest  of  Jackson  in 
April,  1794,  to  his  trial  and  death  in  April,  1795,  was  spent  in  this 
anxious  suspense." 

In  1795,  during  the  short  administration  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  over- 
tures were  made  to  Tone  by  the  Whigs  to  set  up  a  newspaper,  and 
write  in  favour  of  the  government;  but  the  proposal  being  clogged 
with  certain  conditions  repugnant  to  his  principles,  he  declined ;  and, 
agreeable  to  his  engagement  with  government,  he  prepared  to  remove 
to  America.  "  A  short  time,"  he  says,  "  before  my  departure,  my 
friend  Russell  being  in  town,  he  and  1  walked  out  together  to  Rath- 
farnham,  to  see  Emmet,  who  has  a  charming  villa  there.  IJe  showed 
us  a  little  study,  of  an  elliptical  form,  which  he  was  building  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lawn,  and  which  he  said  he  would  consecrate  to  our 
meetings,  if  ever  we  lived  to  see  our  country  emancipated.  I  begged 
of  him,  if  he  intended  Russell  should  be  of  the  party,  in  addition  to 
the  books  and  maps  it  would  naturally  contain,  to  fit  up  a  small  cel- 
laret, which  should  inclose  a  few  dozens  of  his  best  old  claret.  He 
showed  me  that  he  had  not  omitted  that  circumstance,  which  he  ac- 
knowledged to  be  essential ;  and  we  both  rallied  Russell  with  consi- 
derable success.  I  mention  this  trifling  anecdote  because  I  love  the 
men,  and  because  it  seems  now  at  least  possible  that  we  may  yet 
meet  again  in  Emmet's  study.  As  we  walked  together  into  town, 
I  opened  my  plan  to  them  both.  I  told  them  that  I  considered  my 
compromise  with  government  to  extend  no  farther  than  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware,  and  that  the  moment  I  landed,  I  was  free  to  follow 
any  plan  which  might  suggest  itself  to  me  for  the  emancipation  of  my 
country ;  that  undoubtedly  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  offence 
against  the  existing  government ;  that,  in  consequence,  I  was  going 
into  exile,  which  I  considered  as  a  full  expiation  for  the  offence,  and 
therefore  felt  myself  at  liberty,  having  made  that  sacrifice,  to  begin 
again  on  a  fresh  score.  They  both  agreed  with  me  in  those  princi- 
ples ;  and  I  then  proceeded  to  tell  them  that  my  intention  was,  im- 
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mediately  on  my  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  to  wait  on  the  French  mi- 
nister, to  detail  to  him  fully  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  a  recommendation  to  the  French  government,  and, 
if  I  succeeded  so  far,  to  leave  my  family  in  America,  set  off  in- 
stantly for  Paris,  and  apply,  in  the  name  of  my  country,  for  the  as- 
sistance of  France,  to  enable  us  to  assert  our  independence.  It  is 
unnecessary,  I  believe,  to  say  that  this  plan  met  with  the  warmest 
approbation  and  support  from  both  Russell  and  Emmet.  We  shook 
hands;  and,  having  repeated  our  professions  of  unalterable  regard 
and  esteem  for  each  other,  we  parted  ;  and  this  was  the  last  interview 
which  I  was  so  happy  as  to  have  with  those  two  invaluable  friends 
together.  I  remember  it  was  in  a  little  triangular  field  that  this  con- 
versation took  place ;  and  Emmet  remarked  to  us  that  it  was  in  one 
exactly  like  it  in  Switzerland  where  William  Tell  and  his  associates 
planned  the  downfall  of  the  tyranny  of  Austria." 

But  Emmet  and  Russell  were  not  the  only  persons  who  approved 
of  his  designs,    "  All  my  friends,"  he  says,  "  made  it,  I  believe,  a 
point  to  call  on  me;   so  that,  for  the  short  time  I  remained  in  Dublin 
after,  we  were  never  an  hour  alone.     My  friends,  M'Cormick  and 
Keogh,  who  had  both  interested  themselves  extremely,  all  along,  on 
my  behalf,  and  had  been  principally  instrumental  in  passing  the  vote 
for  granting  me  the  sum  of  30UZ.  in  addition  to  the  arrears  due  to  me 
by  the  Catholics,  were,  of  course,  amongst  the  foremost.     It  was 
hardly  necessary  to  men  of  their  foresight,  and  who  knew  me  per- 
fectly, to  mention  my  plans;  however,  for  greater  certainty,  I  con- 
sulted them  both,  and  received,  as  I  expected,  their  cordial  approba- 
tion, and  they  both  laid  the  most  positive  injunctions  upon   me  to 
leave  nothing  unattempted  on  my  part  to  force  my  way  to  France, 
and  lay  our  situation  before  the  government  there  ;  observing,   at  the 
same  time,  that,  if  I  succeeded,  there  was  nothing  in  the  power  of 
my  country  to  bestow  to  which  I  might  not  fairly  pretend.     It  has 
often  astonished  me,   and  them  also,  that  the  government,  knowing 
there  was  a  French  minister  at  Philadelphia,  ever  suffered  me  to  go 
thither,  at  least  without  exacting  some  positive  assurance  on  my  part 
that  I  should  hold  no  communication  with  him,  direct  or  indirect. — 
So  it  was,  however,  that,  either  despising  my  efforts,  or  looking  on 
themselves  as  too  firmly  established  to  dread  any  thing  from  France, 
they  suffered  me  to  depart  without  demanding  any  satisfaction  what- 
soever on  that  topic — a  circumstance  of  which  I  was  most  sincerely 
glad  :  for,  had  I  been  obliged  to  give  my  parole,  I  should  have  been 
exceedingly  distracted  between  opposite  duties ; — luckily,  however, 
1  was  spared  the  difficulty.      Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for 
them  if  they  had  adhered  to  their  first  proposal  of  sending  me  out  to 
India  ;  but  as  to  that,  events  will  determine. 

"  Having  paid  all  my  debts  and  settled  with  every  body,  I  set  off 
from  Dublin  for  Belfast  on  the  20th  May,  1795,  with  my  wife,  sister, 
and  three  childrefi,  leaving,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  my  father  an  I 
mother  in  very  sincere  affliction.  My  whole  property  consisted  in 
our  clothes,  my  books,  and  about  £700  in  money  and  bills  on  Phila- 
delphia. We  kept  our  spirits  admirably.  The  great  attention  mani- 
fested to  us,  the  conviction  that  we  were  suffering  in  the  best  of 
causes,  the  hurry  attending  so  great  a  change,  and,  perhaps,  a  little 
vanity  in  showing  ourselves  superior  to  fortune,  supported  us   under 
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what  was  certainly  a  trial  of  the  severest  kind.  But,  if  our  friends 
in  Dublin  were  kind  and  affectionate,  those  in  Belfast,  if  possible, 
were  still  more  so.  During  near  a  month  that  we  remained  there, 
we  were  every  day  engaged  by  one  or  other ;  even  those  who 
scarcely  knew  me  were  eager  to  entertain  us  ;— parties  and  excursions 
were  planned  for  our  amusement ;  and,  certainly,  the  whole  of  our 
deportment  and  reception  at  Belfast  very  little  resembled  those  of  a 
man  who  escaped  with  his  life  only  by  miracle,  and  who  was  driven 
into  exile  to  avoid  a  more  disgraceful  fate.  1  remember  particularly 
two  days  that  we  passed  on  the  Cave  tlill.  On  the  first,  llussell, 
Neilson,  Siraras,  M'Cracken,  and  one  or  two  more  of  us,  on  the 
summit  of  M'Art's  fort,  took  a  solemn  obligation,  which  T  think  I 
may  say  I  have  on  my  part  endeavoured  to  fulfil,  never  to  desist  in 
our  efforts  until  we  had  subverted  the  authority  of  England  over  our 
country,  and  asserted  her  independence.  Another  day  we  had  the 
tent  of  the  first  regiment  pitched  in  the  Deer  Park;  and  a  company 
of  thirty  of  us,  including  the  families  of  the  Slmms's,  Neilson's, 
M'Cracken's,  and  my  own,  dined  and  spent  the  day  together  deli- 
ciously.  But  the  most  agreeable  day  we  passed  during  our  stay,  and 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  our  lives,  was  in  an  excursion  we  made 
with  ihe  Simms's,  Neilson,  and  Russell,  to  Ham's  Island,  a  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  spot  in  Loch  Neagh.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  delightful;  and  we  agreed,  in  whatever  quarter  we  might  find 
ourselves,  respectively  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  that  day, 
the  11th  of  June.  At  length  the  hour  of  our  departure  arrived.  On 
the  Kith  June,  we  embarked  on  board  the  Cincinnatus,  of  Wilming- 
ton, Capt.  James  Robinson;  and,  I  flatter  myself,  we  carried  with 
us  the  regret  of  all  who  knew  us.  Even  some  of  my  former  friends, 
who  had  long  since  deserted  me,  returned  on  this  reverse  of  my  for- 
tune ;  struck,  I  believe,  with  the  steadiness  with  which  we  all  looked 
it  in  the  face.  Our  friends  in  Belfast  loaded  us  with  presents  on  our 
departure,  and  filled  our  little  cabin  with  sea-stores,  fresh  provisions, 
sweetmeats,  and  every  thing  they  could  devise  for  the  comfort  of  my 
wife  and  children.  Never,  whilst  I  live,  shall  I  forget  the  affec- 
'  tionate  kindness  of  their  behaviour.  Before  my  departure,  I  ex- 
plained to  Simms,  Neilson,  and  C.  G.  Teeling,  my  intentions  with 
regard  to  my  conduct  in  America ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
it  met,  in  all  respects,  with  their  perfect  approbation  ; — and  I  now 
looked  upon  myself  as  competent  to  speak  fully  and  with  confidence 
for  the  Catholics,  for  the  Dissenters,  and  for  the  defenders  of  Ireland." 
"  We  had  been  brought  to,  when  about  a  week  at  sea,  by  the 
IV'illiam  Pitt,  Indiaman,  which  was  returning  to  Europe  with  about 
twenty  other  ships,  under  convoy  of  four  or  five  men-of-war ;  but, 
on  examining  our  papers,  they  suffered  us  to  proceed.  At  length, 
about  the  20th  of  July,  some  time  after  we  had  cleared  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  we  were  stopped  by  three  British  frigates,  the  Thetis, 
Captain  Lord  Cochrane,  the  Hussar,  Captain  Rose,  and  the  Espe- 
rance.  Captain  Wood,  who  boarded  us  ;  and,  after  treating  us  with 
the  greatest  insolence,  both  officers  and  sailors,  they  pressed  every 
one  of  our  hands  save  one,  and  near  fifty  of  my  unfortunate  fellow- 
passengers,  who  were  most  of  them  flying  to  America  to  avoid  the 
tyranny  of  a  bad  government  at  home,  and  thus  unexpectedly  fell 
under  the  severest  tyranny  (one  of  then);  at  least)  which  exists.     As 
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I  was  ill  a  jacket  and  trousers,  one  of  the  lieutenants  ordered  me 
into  the  boat,  as  a  tit  man  to  serve  the  king ;  and  it  was  only  the 
screams  of  my  wife  and  sister  which  induced  him  to  desist.  It  would 
have  been  a  pretty  termination  to  my  adventures,  if  I  had  been  pressed 
and  sent  on  board  a  man-of-war  !  The  insolence  of  these  tyrants,  as 
well  to  myself  as  to  my  poor  fellow-passengers,  in  whose  fate  a  fel- 
lowship in  misfortune  had  interested  me,  I  have  not  since  forgotten, 
and  I  never  will.  At  length,  after  detaining  us  two  days,  during 
which  they  rummaged  us  at  least  twenty  times,  they  suffered  us  to 
proceed." 

At  Philadelphia,  where  they  arrived  about  the  7th  of  August,  he 
met  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  Hamilton  Rowan,  two  expatriated  Irishmen, 
like  himself.  To  these  he  communicated  his  designs,  and  immediately 
after  proceeded  to  the  French  minister  with  his  credentials — TWO 
VOTES  OF  THANKS  OF  THE  CATHOLICS,  engrossed  on  vellum,  and 
signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretaries,  and  his  certificate  of  admission 
into  the  Belfast  Volunteers.  "  Rowan,"  he  says,  "  offered  to  come 
with  me,  and  introduce  me  to  the  minister.  Citizen  Adet,  whom  he 
had  known  in  Paris :  but  I  observed  to  him,  that,  as  there  were 
English  agents  without  number  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  most  proba- 
bly watched,  and,  consequently,  his  being  seen  to  go  with  me  to 
Adet  might  materially  prejudice  his  interests  in  Ireland.  I  therefore 
declined  his  offer,  but  requested  of  him  a  letter  of  introduction,  which 
he  gave  me  accordingly,  and  the  next  day  I  waited  on  the  minister, 
who  received  me  very  politely.  He  spoke  English  but  imperfectly, 
and  I  French  a  great  deal  worse;  however,  we  made  a  shift  to  un- 
derstand one  another;  he  read  my  certificates  and  Rowan's  letter, 
and  begged  me  to  throw  on  paper,  in  the  form  of  a  njemorial,  all  I 
had  to  cummunicate  on  the  subject  of  Ireland.  This  I  accordingly 
did  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  though  with  great  difficulty, 
on  account  of  the  burning  heat  of  the  climate,  so  different  from  what 
I  had  been  used  to,  the  thermometer  varying  between  ninety  and 
ninety-seven.  At  length,  however,  I  finished  my  memorial,  such  as 
it  was,  and  brought  it  to  Adet,  offering,  at  the  same  time,  if  he 
thought  it  would  forward  the  business,  to  embark  in  the  first  vessel 
which  sailed  for  France;  but  the  minister,  for  some  reason,  seemed 
not  much  to  desire  this,  and  eluded  my  off"er  by  reminding  me  of  the 
great  risk  I  ran,  as  the  British  stopped  and  carried  into  their  ports 
indiscriminately  all  American  vessels  bound  for  France  :  he  assured 
me,  however,  that  I  might  rely  on  my  memorial  being  transmitted  to 
the  French  government,  backed  with  his  strongest  recommendations; 
and  he  also  promised  to  write  particularly  to  procure  the  enlargement 
of  my  brother  Matthew,  who  was  then  in  prison  at  Guise  ;  all  which 
I  have  since  found  he  faithfully  performed. 

"I  had  now  discharged  my  conscience,  as  to  my  duty  to  my  coun- 
try; and  it  was  with  the  sincerest  and  deepest  sorrow  of  mind,  that  I 
saw  this,  my  last  effort,  likely  to  be  of  so  little  eft'ect.  It  was 
barely  possible,  but  I  did  not  much  expect  it,  that  the  French  go- 
vernment might  take  notice  of  my  memorial ;  and  if  they  did  not, 
there  was  an  end  of  all  my  hopes.  I  now  began  to  endeavour  to 
bend  my  mind  to  my  situation,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  moved  my 
family,  first  to  Westchester,  and  then  to  Downingstown,  both  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  about  thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia;    and  I 
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began  to  look  about  for  a  small  plantation,  such  as  might  suit  the 
shattered  state  of  my  finances,  on  which  the  enormous  expense  of 
living  in  Philadelphia  (three  times  as  dear  as  at  Paris,  or  even  Lon- 
don), was  beginning  to  make  a  sensible  inroad." 

He  now  removed  to  Princeton,  where  he  had  taken  some  land  ; 
and  began  to  think  that  his  lot  was  cast  to  be  an  American  farmer. 
Providence  ordained  it  otherwise  :  for,  while  in  this  frame  of  mind, 
letters  arrived  from  Keogh,  Russell,  and  the  two  Simms's,  informing 
him  that  the  progress  of  republican  principles  in  Ireland  was  greater 
than  could  be  expected,  and  urging  him  to  proceed  to  France.  His 
noble-minded  wife  seconded  their  sohcitation ;  and  accordingly  he 
set  out  for  Philadelphia,  where  he  found  the  French  minister  eager  to 
forward  his  scheme.  *'  Having  thus  far,"  he  says,  "  surmounted  my 
difficulties,  I  wrote  for  my  brother  Arthur,  who  was  at  Princeton,  to 
come  to  me  immediately ;  and  fitted  him  out  with  all  expedition  for 
sea.  Having  entrusted  him  with  my  determination  of  sailing  for 
France  in  the  first  vessel,  I  ordered  him  to  communicate  this,  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  to  Neilson,  Simms,  and  Russell,  in 
Belfast,  and  to  Keogh  and  M'Corraick  only  in  Dublin.  To  every 
one  else,  including  especially  my  father  and  mother,  I  desired  him  to 
say  that  I  had  purchased  and  was  settled  upon  my  farm  near  Prince- 
ton. Having  fully  instructed  him,  I  put  him  on  board  the  Susanna, 
Captain  Baird,  bound  for  Belfast;  and,  on  the  10th  of  December, 
1795,  he  sailed  from  Philadelphia."  This  juvenile  delegate  of  treason 
fulfilled  his  mission  with  resolution  and  adroitness  ;  and,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1796,  Tone  sailed  from  America,  and,  after  a  voyage  of 
one  month,  arrived  safe  at  Havre  de  Grace. 

On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  began  to  keep  a  diary,  which  is  now 
first  piiblished,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  historical  and  most  curious 
document  ever  laid  before  the  public.  Never  intended  for  the  pe- 
rusal of  any  but  his  own  family,  it  exhibits  the  writer  without  dis- 
guise ; — he  speaks  plainly  and  famdiarly,  enters  into  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars, records  at  the  moment  all  he  saw  and  heard,  and  gives  us 
not  only  a  journal  of  his  inmost  thoughts,  but  every  particular  rela- 
tive to  the  progress  of  the  business  upon  which  he  was  then  engaged. 
As  we  said  before,  we  have  now  no  room  for  comments ;  we  are  at 
present  dealers  only  in  the  materials  for  history,  and  shall  hereafter 
draw  our  conclusions.  The  diary  is  necessarily  diffuse,  and  full  of 
repetitions  ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  our  business  to  give  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  whole,  without  permitting  the  spirit  to  evaporate. 

On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Tone  called  upon  Monroe,  the  American 
ambassador,  and  afterwards  upon  the  minister  for  foreign  aftairs. 
"  Delivered  my  passport,  and  inquired  for  some  one  who  spoke  En- 
glish. Introduced  immediately  to  the  Chef  de  Bureau,  Lamare, 
a  man  of  exceeding  plain  appearance.  I  showed  my  letter,  and  told 
him  I  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  deliver  it  into  the  minister's  hands. 
He  asked  me,  "  would  it  not  do  if  he  took  charge  of  it  ?"  I  an- 
swered, he  undoubtedly  knew  the  official  form  best,  but  if  it  was  not 
irregular,  I  should  consider  myself  much  obliged  by  being  allowed 
to  deliver  it  in  person.  He  then  brought  me  into  a  magnificent  ante- 
chamber, where  a  general  officer  and  another  person  were  waiting, 
and,  after  a  few  minutes'  delay,  I  was  introduced  to  the  ministei 
Charles  de  la  Croix,  and  delivered  my  letter,  which  he  opened,  and 
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seeing  it  in  cypher,  he  told  me,  iu  French,  he  was  much  obliged  to 
me  for  the  trouble  I  had  taken,  and  that  the  secretary  would  give  me 
a  receipt,  acknowledging  the  delivery.  I  then  made  ray  bow  and 
retired  with  the  secretary,  the  minister  seeing  us  to  the  door.  He  is 
a  respectable-looking  man  (I  should  judge  him  near  sixty),  with  very 
much  the  air  of  a  bishop.  The  secretary  has  given  me  a  receipt,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation  :  "I  have  received  from  Mr. 
James  Smith,  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
and  which  he  tells  me  comes  from  the  Citizen  Adet,  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  French  Republic  at  Philadelphia.  Paris,  26th 
Pluviose,  third  year  of  the  French  Republic.  The  secretary-general 
of  foreign  affairs,  Lamare.'  I  have  thus  broken  the  ice.  In  a  day  or 
two  I  shall  return  for  my  passport. 

"  I  am  perfectly  pleased  with  my  reception  at  Monroe's  and  at  the 
minister's,  but  can  form  no  possible  conjecture  as  to  the  event.  The 
letter  being  in  cypher,  he  could  form  no  guess  as  to  whom  I  might 
be,  or  what  might  be  my  business.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  found 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to  him ;  that  his  behaviour  was  ex- 
tremely affable  and  polite;  and,  in  a  word,  that  if  I  have  no  ground 
to  augur  any  thing  good,  neither  have  I  reason  to  expect  any  thing 
bad.  All  is  equilibrio.  I  have  now  a  day  or  two  to  attend  to  my 
private  affairs,  and  the  tirst  must  be  that  of  Mr.  W.  Browne  (my 
brother  Mathew).  Opera  in  the  evening.  The  '  Chant  du  Depart,' 
again.  I  lose  three-fourths  of  the  pleasure  I  should  otherwise  feel,  for 
the  want  of  my  dear  love,  or  my  friend  P.  P.,  to 'Share  it  with.  How 
they  would  glory  in  Paris  just  now  !  —  And  then  the  Burgundy  every 
day  at  the  restaurateurs !  Poor  P.  P. !  he  is  tl>e  only  possible  bear- 
able companion,  except  the  boys.       Well,  '  'Tis  but  in  vain.'  " 

P.  P.  is  here  meant  for  Russell,  and  the  concluding  quotation  oc- 
curs about  live  hundred  times  in  the  diary.  Indeed,  his  quotations 
are  seldom  either  relative  or  apposite,  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
he  wrote  with  the  greatest  abandon  of  soul. 

February  17.  "  Went  at  one  o'clock  to  the  minister's  bureau,  for 
my  passport.  A  clerk  tells  me  that  a  person  called  yesterday  in 
my  name  and  got  it.  I  assured  him  I  knew  nobody  in  Paris,  and 
had  not  sent  any  one  to  demand  it,  and  reminded  him  that  it  was  on 
this  day  he  had  desired  me  to  call.  He  looked  very  blank  at  this, 
and  just  then  the  principal  secretary  coming  up,  I  informed  him  of 
what  had  happened.  He  recollected  me  immediately,  and  told  me  the 
minister  wished  to  see  me,  and  had  sent  to  the  ambassador  to  learn 
my  address.  I  answered  I  should  attend  him  whenever  he  pleased ; 
he  replied  'instantly,'  and  accordingly  I  followed  him  into  the  minis- 
ter's cabinet,  who  received  me  very  politely.  He  told  me  in  French, 
that  he  had  had  the  letter  I  brought,  decyphered,  and  laid  instantly 
before  the  Directoir  Executif,  who  considered  the  contents  as  of  the 
greatest  importance  ;  that  their  intentions  were,  that  I  should  go  im- 
mediately to  a  gentleman  to  whom  he  would  give  me  a  letter,  and, 
as  this  gentleman  spoke  both  languages  perfectly,  and  was  confi- 
dential, I  could  explain  myself  to  him  without  reserve  ;  that  his  name 
was  Madgett.  I  answered  that  I  knew  the  person  by  reputation, 
and  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him,  but  did  not  consider  I  was  at 
liberty  to  make  myself  known  to  any  person  without  his  approba- 
tion. He  answered  that  I  might  communicate  with  Madgett, 
without  the  least  reserve ;  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note  to  him,  which 
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he  gave  ma  :  I  then  took  my  leave,  the  minister  seeing  me  to  the  door, 
I  mention  these  minute  circumstances  of  my  reception,  not  that  I  am 
one  to  be  too  much  elevated  by  the  attentions  of  any  man  in  any  sta- 
tion (at  least,  I  hope  so),  but  that  I  consider  the  respect  shown  to 
me  by  De  la  Croix,  as  really  shown  to  my  mission  ;  and,  of  course, 
the  readiness  of  access,  and  extreme  civility  of  reception  that  I  experi- 
ence, I  feel  as  so  many  favourable  presages.  I  have  been  at  the 
bureau  twice,  and  both  times  have  been  admitted  to  the  minister's 
cabinet  without  a  minute's  delay.  Surely  all  this  looks  well.  The 
costume  of  the  minister  was  singular ;  I  have  said,  already,  that  he 
had  the  presence  of  a  bishop.  He  was  dressed  to-day  in  a  grey  silk 
robe-de-charabre,  under  which  he  wore  a  kind  of  scarlet  cassock  of 
satin,  with  rose-coloured  silk  stockings,  and  scarlet  ribands  in  his 
shoes.  I  believe  he  has  as  much  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  as  Lord 
Grenville.  I  mention  these  little  circumstances,  because  I  know  they 
will  be  interesting  to  her  whom  I  prize  above  my  life  ten  thousand 
times.  There  are  about  six  persons  in  the  world  who  will  read  these 
detached  memorandums  with  pleasure  ;  to  every  one  else  they  would 
appear  sad  stuff.  But  they  are  only  for  the  women  of  my  family,  for 
the  boys,  if  ever  we  meet  again,  and  for  my  friend  P.  P.  Would  to 
God  he  were  herejust  now  !  Well,  'if  wishes  were  horses,  beg- 
gars would  ride.'  And  there  is  another  curious  quotation,  equally 
applicable,  on  the  subject  of  wishing,  which  I  scorn  to  make.  Set  off 
for  Madgetfs,  and  delivered  my  letter.  Madgett  delighted  to  see  me  ; 
tells  me  he  has  the  greatest  expectation  our  business  will  be  taken  up 
in  a  most  serious  manner  ;  that  the  attention  of  the  French  govern- 
ment is  now  turned  to  Ireland,  and  that  the  stability  and  form  it  had 
assumed,  gave  him  the  strongest  hopes  of  success ;  that  he  had 
written  to  Hamilton  Rowan,  about  a  month  since,  to  request  I  might 
come  over  instantly,  in  order  to  confer  with  the  French  government 
and  determine  on  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  that  he  had  done 
this  by  order  of  the  French  executive." 

Madgett,  who  was  an  Irishman,  recommended  a  memorial  on  tlie 
state  of  Ireland,  which  Tone  drew  up,  and  which  Madgett  under- 
took to  translate  for  the  directory. 

"  22.  Finished  my  memorial,  and  delivered  a  fair  copy,  signed,  to 
Madgett,  for  the  minister  of  foreign  relations.  Madgett  in  the  hor- 
rors. He  tells  me  he  has  had  a  discourse  yesterday  for  two  hours 
with  the  minister,  and  that  the  succours  he  expected  will  fall  very 
short  of  what  he  thought.  That  the  marine  of  France  is  in  such  a 
state,  that  government  will  not  hazard  a  large  fleet ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  we  must  be  content  to  steal  a  march:  that  they  will 
give  2000  of  their  best  troops,  and  arms  for  20,000  ;  that  they  can- 
not spare  Pichegru  nor  Jourdan  ;  that  they  will  give  any  quantity  of 
artillery;  and,  I  think  he  added,  what  money  might  be  necessary. 
He  also  said  they  would  first  send  proper  persons  among  the  Irish 
prisoners  of  war,  to  sound  them,  and  exchange  them  on  the  first 
opportunity.  To  all  this,  at  which  I  am  not  disappointed,  I  answered, 
that  as  to  2000  men,  they  might  as  well  send  20.  That  with  regard 
to  myself,  I  would  go,  if  they  would  send  but  a  corporal's  guard ; 
but  that  my  opinion  was,  that  5000  was  as  little  as  could  be  landed 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  and  that  that  number  would  leave  the 
matter  doubtful  ;  that  if  there  could  be  an  imposing  force  sent  in  the 
first  instance,  it  would  overbear  all  opposition,  the  nation  would  be 
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unanimous,  anrl  an  immense  effusion  of  blood  and  treasure  spnred  ; 
the  law  of  opinion  would  at  once  operate  in  favour  of  the  govern- 
ment which,  in  that  case,  would  be  instantly  formed — and  I  pressed 
particularly  the  advantages  resulting  from  this  last  circumstance. 
He  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  arguments,  but  equally 
satisfied  that  it  would  not,  or  rather  could  not,  be  done.  1  then 
bade  him  remember  that  my  plan  M'as  built  on  the  supposition  of  a 
powerful  support  in  the  first  instance  ;  that  I  had  particularly  specified 
so  in  my  memorial ;  and  begged  him  to  apprise  the  minister  that  my 
decided  opinion  was  so ;  that,  nevertheless,  with  5000  men,  the  busi- 
ness might  be  attempted,  and  I  did  believe  would  succeed  ;  but  that, 
in  that  case,  we  must  fight  hard  for  it;  that,  though  I  was  satisfied 
how  the  militia  and  army  would  act  in  case  of  a  powerful  invasion,  I 
could  not  venture  to  say  what  might  be  their  conduct  under  the  cir- 
cumstances he  mentioned  ;  that,  if  they  stood  by  the  government, 
which  it  was  possible'  they  might,  we  should  have  hot  work  of  it ; 
that,  if  5000  men  were  sent,  they  should  be  the  very  flower  of  the 
French  troops,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  them  artillerymen,  with 
the  best  general  they  could  spare.  He  interrupted  me  to  ask  who 
was  known  in  Ireland  after  Pichegru  and  Jourdan.  I  answered 
Hoche,  especially  since  his  afl'air  at  Quiberon.  He  said  he  was  sure 
we  might  have  Hoche.  I  also  mentioned,  that  if  they  sent  but  5000 
men,  they  should  send  a  greater  quantity  of  arms  ;  as  in  that  case  we 
could  not  command,  at  once,  all  the  arms  of  the  nation,  as  we  should 
if  they  were  able  to  send  20,000,  or  even  15,000.  I  added,  that  as 
to  the  prisoners  of  war,  my  advice  was  to  send  proper  persons  among 
them,  but  not  to  part  with  a  man  of  them  until  the  landing  was 
effected,  and  then  exchange  them  as  fast  as  possible.  He  promised 
to  represent  all  this,  and  that  he  hoped  we  should  get  5000  men  at 
least,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  arms.  We  then  parted.  Now  what 
is  to  be  my  plan  ?  S,uppose  we  get  5000  men,  and  30,  or  even  20,000 
stand  of  arms,  and  a  train  of  artillery  :  I  conceive,  in  the  first  place, 
the  embarkation  must  be  from  Holland  ;  but  in  all  events  the  landing 
must  be  in  the  North,  as  near  Belfast  as  possible.  Had  we  20,000, 
or  even  15,000,  in  the  first  instance,  we  should  begin  with  the  capital, 
the  seizing  of  which  would  secure  everything;  but,  as  it  is,  if  we 
cannot  go  large,  we  must  go  close-hauled,  as  the  saying  is.  With 
5000  we  must  proceed  entirely  on  a  revolutionary  plan,  I  fear,  (that 
is  to  say,  reckon  only  on  the  Sansculottes) ;  and,  if  necessary,  put 
every  man,  horse,  guinea,  and  potatoe,  in  Ireland,  in  requisition.  I 
should  also  conceive  that  it  would  be  our  policy  at  first  to  avoid  an 
action,  supposing  the  Irish  army  stuck  to  the  government.  Every 
day  would  strengthen  and  discipline  us,  and  give  us  opportunities  to 
work  upon  them.  I  doubt  whether  we  could,  until  we  had  obtained 
some  advantage  in  the  field,  frame  any  body  that  would  venture  to 
call  itself  the  Irish  Government,  but  if  we  could,  it  would  be  of  the 
last  importance.  '  Hang  those  who  talk  of  fear  !'  With  6000  men, 
and  very  strong  measures,  we  should  ultimately  succeed.  The  only 
difference  between  that  number  and  20,000,  is  that,  with  the  latter 
there  would  be  no  fighting,  and  with  this  we  may  have  some  hard 
knocks.  'Ten  thousand  hearts  are  swelling  in  my  bosom!'  I  think 
I  will  find  a  dozen  men  who  will  figure  as  soldiers. — O  good  God  ! 
good  God  !  what  would  I  give  to-night  that  we  were  safely  landed, 

3  o^ 
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and  encamped  on  the  Cave  Hill.  If  we  can  find  our  way  so  far,  I 
think  we  shall  puzzle  John  Bull  to  work  us  out.  Surely  we  can  do  as 
much  as  the  Chouans  or  people  of  La  Vendee. 

,(  23  *  *  *  *  A  busy  day  !  Called  on  Madgett,  in  order  to 
explain  farther  to  him  that  all  I  had  said  relative  to  the  support  to  be 
expected  from  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  the  conduct  of  the  army, 
was  on  the  supposition  of  a  considerable  force  being  landed  in  the 
first  instance.  This  1  bad  pressed  upon  him  yesterday;  but  I  cannot 
make  it  too  clear,  for  my  own  credit.  My  theory,  in  three  words,  is 
this  :  With  twenty  thousand  men,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
resistance  for  an  hour,  and  we  should  begin  by  the  capital  ;  with  five 
thousand  I  should  have  no  doubt  of  success,  but  then  we  should 
expect  some  fighting,  and  we  should  begin  near  Belfast;  with  two 
thousand  I  think  the  business  utterly  desperate,  for,  let  them  land 
where  they  would,  they  would  be  utterly  defeated  before  any  one 
could  join  them,  or,  in  fact,  before  the  bulk  of  the  people  could  know 
that  they  were  come.  This  would  be  a  mere  Quibeion  business  in 
Ireland,  and  would  operate  but  as  a  snare  for  the  lives  of  my  brave 
and  unfortunate  countrymen,  to  whose  destruction  I  do  not  wish, 
God  knows,  to  be  accessory.  Nevertheless,  I  concluded,  that  if 
they  sent  but  a  serjeant  and  twelve  men,  I  would  go,  but  wished 
them  to  be  fully  apprised  of  my  opinion,  that,  in  case  of  a  failure, 
they  might  not  accuse  me  of  having  deceived  them.  He  agreed 
with  me  in  every  word  of  the  statement,  and  desired  me  to  insert 
part  of  it  in  my  letter  to  the  minister." 

As  the  business,  however,  went  on  but  slowly,  he,  at  the  advice  of 
Monroe,  resolved  to  call  upon  Carnot,  the  dircctoire  execntif. 

"  24.  Went  at  12  o'clock,  in  a  fright,  to  the  Luxembourg;  con- 
ning speeches  in  execrable  French,  all  the  way.  What  shall  I  say  to 
Carnot?  Well,  *  whatsoever  the  Lord  putteth  in  my  mouth,  that 
surely  shall  I  utter.'  Plucked  up  a  spirit  as  I  drew  near  the  palace, 
and  mounted  the  stairs  like  a  lion  : — Went  into  the  first  Bureau  that 
I  found  open,  and  demanded  at  once  to  see  Carnot.  The  clerks 
stared  a  little,  but  I  repeated  my  demand  with  a  courage  truly 
heroic;  on  which  they  instantly  submitted,  and  sent  a  person  to  con- 
duct me.  This  happened  to  be  his  day  for  giving  audience,  which 
each  member  of  the  executive  directory  does  in  his  turn.  Intro- 
duced by  my  guide  into  the  ante-chamber,  which  was  filled  with 
people  ;  the  officers  of  state,  all  in  their  new  costume.  Wrote  a  line 
in  English,  and  delivered  it  to  one  of  the  Huissiers,  stating  that  a 
stranger  just  arrived  from  America  wished  to  speak  to  Citizen  Carnot, 
on  an  aff"air  of  consequence.  He  brought  me  an  answer  in  two 
minutes,  that  I  should  have  an  audience.  The  folding-doors  were 
now  thrown  open,  a  bell  being  previously  rung  to  give  notice  to  the 
people  that  all  who  had  business  might  present  themselves,  and 
Citizen  Carnot  appeared,  in  the  petit-costume  of  white  satin  with 
crimson  robe,  richly  embroidered.  It  is  very  elegant,  and  resembles 
almost  exactly  the  di aperies  of  Vandyke.  He  went  round  the  room 
receiving  papers  and  answering  those  who  addressed  him.  I  told  my 
friend  the  Huissier,  in  marvellous  French,  that  my  business  was  too 
important  to  be  transacted  there,  and  that  I  would  return  on  another 
day,  when  it  would  not  be  Carnot's  turn  to  give  audience,  and  when 
I  should  hope  to  find  him  at  leisure.     He  mentioned  this  to  Carnot, 
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who  ordered  me  instantly  to  be  shown  into  an  inner  apartment,  and 
said  he  would   see  me  as  soon  as  the  audience  was  over.     That  I 
thought  looked  well,   and   1   began    accordingly   to  con  my  speech 
again.     In  the  apartment  were  five  or  six  personages,  who  being, 
like  myself,  of  great  distinction,  were  admitted  to  a  private  audience. 
I   allowed  them  all  precedence,    as   I   wanted  to  have  my  will  of 
Carnot;    and  while  they  were  in  their  turns  speaking  with   him,   I 
could  not  help  reflecting  how  often  T  had  wished  for  the  opportunity 
I  then  enjoyed;  what  schemes  1  had  laid,  what  hazards  1  had  run  ! 
When  T  looked  round  and  saw  myself  actually  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
executive    directory,     vis  a-vis    Citizen   Carnot,    the    *  organizer   of 
victory,'  I  could  hardly  believe  my  own  senses,  and  felt  as  if  it  were 
all  a  dream.     However,  I  was  not  in  the  least  degree  disconcerted, 
and  when  I  presented  myself,  after  the  rest  were  dismissed,  I  had 
all  my  faculties,  such  as  they  were,  as  well  at  my  command  as   on 
any  occasion  in  my  life.      Why   do  I   mention   those  trifling  circum- 
stances ?     It  is   because  they  will    not  be   trifling  in  her  eyes,  for 
whom  they  were  written.     I  began  the  discourse  by  saying,  in  horri- 
ble French,  that  I  had  been  informed  he  spoke  English. — *  A  little. 
Sir;  but  I  perceive  you  speak  French,  and,  if  you  please,  we  will 
converse  in  that  language.'     I  answered,  still  in  my  jargon,  that  if 
he  could  have  the  patience  to  endure  me,   I  would  endeavour,  and 
only  prayed  him  to  stop  me  whenever  I  did  not  make  myself  under- 
stood.    I  then  told  him  I  was  an  Irishman ;  that  I  had  been  secre- 
tary and  agent  to  the  Catholics  of  that  country,  who  were  about 
3,000,000  of  people  ;    that  I  was   also  in  perfect  possession  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  Dissenters,  who  were  at  least  900,000,  and  that  I 
wished  to  communicate  with  him  on  the  actual  state  of  Ireland.     He 
stopped  me  here,  to  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  numbers  being  so  great 
as  I  represented.     I  answered,  a  calculation  had  been  made  within 
these   few   years,  grounded   on   the  number   of  houses,    which  was 
ascertained  for  purposes  of  revenue ;    that,  by  that  calculation,  the 
people  of  Ireland  amounted  to  4,100,000,  and  which  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  considerably  under  the  truth.     He  seemed  a  little  sur- 
prised at  this,  and  I  proceeded  to  state,  that  all  those  people  were 
unanimous  in   their   sentiments  in   favour  of  France,    and  eager   to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  England.     He  asked  me  then,  '  What  they 
wanted  V     I  said,  '  An   armed   force  in   the  commencement,  for  a 
point  cVappui,  until  they  can  organize  themselves;   and  undoubtedly 
a  supply  of  arms,   and  some  money.'     I   added,  that  I  had  already 
delivered  in  a  memorial   on   the  subject  to   the  minister  of  foreign 
relations,  and  that  I  was  preparing  another,  which  would  explain  to 
him,  in  detail,  all  that  I  knew,  better  than  could  be  done  in  conver- 
sation.     He   then    said,    *  We    shall    see   those    memorials.'     The 
*  organizer  of  victory'  proceeded  to   ask  me,    *  Are  there  not  some 
strong  places  in  Ireland?'     I  answered,  I  knew  of  none,  except  some 
works  to  defend  the  harbour  of  Cork.     He  stopped  me  here,   ex- 
claiming, *  Ay,  Cork !    But  may  it  not  be  necessary  to  land  there  ?' — 
By   which   question    I    perceived   he    had    been    organizing  a   little 
already,  in  his  own  mind.     I  answered,  I  thought  not.     That  if  a 
landing  in  force  were  attempted,  it  would  be  better  near  the  capital, 
for  obvious  reasons;  if  with  a  small  army,  it  should  be  in  the  north 
rather  than  the  south  of  Ireland,  for  reasons  which  he  would  find  ia 
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my  memorials.  He  then  asked  me,  '  Might  there  not  be  some  danger 
or  delay  in  a  longer  navigation  ?'  I  answered,  it  would  not  make  a 
difference  of  two  days,  whicli  was  nothing  in  comparison  of  the 
advantages.  I  then  told  him  that  I  came  to  France  by  direction 
and  concurrence  of  the  men  who  (and  here  I  was  at  a  loss  for  a 
French  word,  with  which,  seeing  my  embarrassment,  he  supplied 
me),  gvided  the  two  great  parties  I  had  mentioned.  This  satisfied 
me  clearly,  that  he  attended  to  and  understood  me."  ***** 
**  I  concluded  by  saying,  that  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  favourable 
omen,  that  I  had  been  allowed  to  communicate  with  him,  as  he  was 
already  perfectly  well  known  by  reputation  in  Ireland,  and  was  the 
very  man  of  whom  my  friends  had  spoken.  He  shook  his  head,  and 
smiled,  as  if  he  doubted  me  a  little.  I  assured  him  the  fact  was  so ; 
and,  as  a  proof,  told  him  that  in  Ireland  we  all  knew,  three  years 
ago,  that  he  could  speak  English  ;  at  which  he  did  not  seem  dis- 
pleased. I  then  rose,  and,  after  the  usual  apologies,  took  my  leave  ; 
but  I  had  not  cleared  the  antechamber,  when  I  recollected  a  very 
material  circumstance,  which  was,  that  1  had  not  told  him  in  fact 
icho,  but  merely  what  I  was  ;  I  was,  therefore,  returning  on  my 
steps,  Mhen,  I  vi'as  stopped  by  the  sentry,  demanding  my  card;  but 
from  this  dilemma  I  was  extricated  by  my  lover  the  Huissier,  and 
again  admitted.  I  then  told  Carnot  that,  as  to  my  situation,  credit, 
and  the  station  I  had  filled  in  Ireland,  I  begged  leave  to  refer  him 
to  James  Monroe,  the  Ameiican  ambassador.  He  seemed  struck 
with  this,  and  then  for  the  first  time  asked  my  name.  I  told  him  that 
in  fact  I  had  just  now  two  names,  my  real  one,  and  that  under  which 
I  had  travelled,  and  was  desciibed  in  my  passpovt.  I  then  took  a 
slip  of  paper,  and  wrote  the  name  '  James  Smith,  citoyen  Americian,' 
and  under  it,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  which  I  handed  him,  adding, 
that  my  real  name  was  the  undermost.  He  took  the  paper,  and 
looking  over  it,  said,  '  Ha  !  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone ! '  with  the 
expression  of  one  who  had  just  recollected  a  circumstance,  from 
which  little  movement  I  augur  good  things.  I  then  told  him  I  would 
finish  my  memorial  as  soon  as  possible,  and  hoped  he  would  permit 
me  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  to  present  myself  again  to  him ; 
to  M'hich  he  answered,  '  By  all  means ;'  and  so  I  again  took  my 
leave.  Here  is  a  full  and  true  account  of  my  first  audience  of  the 
executive  directory  of  France,  in  the  person  of  Citizen  Carnot,  the 
*  organizer  of  victory.'  I  think  I  came  off"  very  clear.  What  am 
I  to  infer  from  all  this?  As  yet  I  have  met  with  no  difficulty  nor 
check,  nothing  to  discourage  me  ;  but  I  wish  with  such  extravagant 
passion  for  the  emancipation  of  my  country,  and  I  do  so  abhor  and 
detest  the  very  name  of  England,  that  I  doubt  my  own  judgment, 
lest  I  see  things  in  too  favourable  a  light.  I  hope  I  am  doing  my 
duty.  It  is  a  bold  measure;  after  all,  if  it  should  succeed,  and  my 
visions  be  realized — Huzza  !  Vive  la  Republique  !  I  am  a  pretty 
fellow  to  negotiate  with  the  directory  of  F'rance ;  to  pull  down  a 
monarchy,  and  establish  a  republic ;  to  break  a  connection  of  600 
years'  standing,  and  contract  a  fresh  alliance  with  another  country. 
'  By  'r  Lakin,  a  parlous  fear  !'  What  would  my  old  friend  Fitz- 
gibbon  say,  if  he  was  to  read  these  wise  memorandums?  '  He  called 
me  dog,  before  he  had  a  cause ;'  I  remember  he  used  to  say  that  I 
M  as  a  viper  in  the  bosom  of  Ireland.     Now  that  I  am  in  Paris,  I 
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will  venture  to  say  that  he  lies,  and  that  1  am  a  better  Irishman  than 

he   and  his  whole  gang  of  ,   as   well  as  the  gang  who  are 

opposing  him  as  it  iveie.  But  this  is  all  castle-building.  Let  me 
finish  my  memorial,  and  deliver  it  to  the  minister.  Nothing  but 
minister  and  directoire  executif  and  revolutionary  memorials.  Well, 
my  friend  Plunket  (but  I  sincerely  forgive  him),  and  my  friend 
Magee,*  (whom  1  have  not  yet  forgiven),  would  not  speak  to  me  in 
Ireland,  because  I  was  a  republican.  Sink  or  swim,  I  stand  to-day 
on  as  high  ground  as  either  of  them.  My  venerable  friend,  old 
Captain  Russell,  always  had  hopes  of  me  in  the  worst  of  times. 
Huzza !  I  would  give  five  louis-d'ors  for  one  day's  conversation  with 
P.  P.  What  shall  I  do  for  want  of  his  advice  and  assistance  ? 
Not  but  what  I  think  I  am  doing  pretty  well,  considering  I  am  quite 
alone,  with  no  papers,  no  one  to  consult  or  advise  with,  and  shock- 
ing all  Christian  ears  with  the  horrible  jargon  which  I  speak,  and 
which  is  properly  no  language.  I  see  I  have  grand  diplomatic 
talents,  and  by-and-by  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
my  military  ones,  and  showing  that  I  am  equally  great  in  the  cabinet 
and  the  field.  This  is  sad  stuff!  except  for  my  love,  who  will  laugh 
at  it,  or  P.  P.,  who  will  enjoy  it.  I  have  to  add  to  this  day's 
journal,  that  I  saw  yesterday  at  the  Luxembourg,  besides  my  friend 
Carnot,  the  Citizens  Letounieur,  the  President,  Barras,  and  La 
Ileveilliere  Lepaux.  Barras  looks  like  a  soldier,  and  put  me  some- 
thing in  mind  of  James  Bramston.  La  Reveilliere  is  extremely  like 
Dr.  Kearney.  Mem.  I  saw  two  poissardes  admitted  to  speak  to 
Carnot,  who  gave  them  money,  whilst  a  general  officer  in  his  uniform 
was  obliged  to  wait  for  his  turn.  Oh  Lord  !  Oil  Lord  !  shall  I  ever 
get  to  finish  my  memorial  ?  But  when  I  begin  to  write  these  inge- 
nious memorandums,  1  feel  just  as  if  I  were  chatting  with  my 
dearest  love,  and  know  not  when  to  leave  off.  By  the  by,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  vanity  in  this  day's  journal.  No  matter  !  there  is  no 
one  to  know  it,  and  1  believe  that  wiser  men,  if  they  would  speak 
the  truth,  would  feel  a  little  elevated  in  my  situation  ;  hunted  from 
my  own  country  as  a  traitor,  living  obscurely  in  America,  as  an 
exile,  and  received  in  France,  by  the  executive  directory,  almost  as 
an  ambassador !  Well,  murder  will  out  !  I  am  as  vain  as  the 
devil ;  and  one  thing  which  makes  me  wish  so  often  for  P.  P.  (not 
to  mention  the  benefit  of  his  advice),  is  to  communicate  with  him  the 
pleasure  I  feel  at  my  present  situation.  I  know  how  sincerely  he 
would  enjoy  it,  and  also  how  he  would  plume  himself  on  his  own 
discernment,  for  he  always  foretold  great  things.  So  he  did,  sure 
enough ;  but  will  they  be  verified  ?  Well,  if  all  this  be  not  vanity, 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  is  !  But  nobody  is  the  wiser,  and 
so  I  will  go  finish  my  memorial.  (Sings,  '  Allons,  enfans  de  la 
patrie,''  c^c.)" 

Next  day  but  one  he  called  upon  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
whose  plan  of  revolutionizing  Ireland  he  found  on  too  contracted  a 
scale  ;   but  he  had  not  then  read  the  memorials. f     On  the  11th   of 

*  Now  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

t  In  the  first  memorial  he  describes  the  people :  "I  have,"  he  says,  "now  stated 
the  respective  situation,  strength,  and  views,  of  the  parties  of  Ireland  ; — that  is  to 
say  :  First,  The  Protestants,  450,000 ;  comprising  the  great  body  of  the  aristo- 
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March,  he  again  called  upon  the  minister,  and  found  him  rooted  in 
his  narrow  plan.  "  On  the  whole,"  he  conclndes  this  day's  diary, 
"  I  do  not  much  glory  in  this  day's  conversation.  If  I  have  not 
lost  confidence,  I  certainly  have  not  gained  any.  I  see  the  minister 
is  rooted  in  his  narrow  scheme,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Perhaps 
imperious  circumstances  will  not  permit  him  to  do  otherwise  ;  but,  if 
the  French  government  have  the  power  effectually  to  assist  us,  and 
do  not,  they  are  miserable  politicians.  It  is  now  one  hundred  and 
three  years  since  Lewis  XIV.  neglected  a  similar  opportunity  of 
separating  Ireland  from  England,  and  France  has  had  reason  to 
lament  it  ever  since.     He,  too,  went  upon  the  short-sighted  policy 

cracy,  which  supports  and  is  supported  by  England.  Their  strength  is  entirely 
artificial,  composed  of  the  power  and  influence  which  the  patronage  of  govern- 
ment gives  them.  They  have  in  their  hands  all  appointments  in  every  depart- 
ment, in  the  church,  the  army,  the  revenue,  the  navy,  the  law,  and  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  landed  property  of  the  country,  acquired  and  maintained  as  has 
been  stated  :  but  it  cannot  escape  the  penetration  of  the  French  government  that 
all  their  apparent  power  is  purely  fictitious ;  the  strength  they  derive  from  govern- 
ment results  solely  from  opinion  ;  the  instant  that  prop  is  withdrawn,  the  edifice 
tumbles  into  ruin ;  the  strength  of  property  acquired,  like  theirs,  by  the  sword, 
continnes  no  longer  than  the  sword  can  defend  it ;  and,  numerically,  the  Protes- 
tants are  but  one  tenth  of  the  people. 

"  Second.  The  Dissenters,  900,000,  who  form  a  large  and  respectable  portion 
of  the  middle  ranks  of  the  community.  These  are  the  class  of  men  best  informed 
in  Ireland ;  they  constituted  the  bulk  of  what  we  called  the  volunteer  army  in 
1782,  during  tiie  last  war,  which  extorted  large  concessions  from  England,  and 
would  have  completely  established  their  liberty,  had  they  been  then,  as  they  are 
now,  united  with  their  Catholic  brethren.  They  are  'all,  to  a  man,  sincere 
republicans,  and  devoted  with  enthusiasm  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  France  ;  they 
would  make,  perhaps,  the  best  soldiers  in  Ireland,  and  are  already  in  a  consider- 
able degree  trained  to  arms. 

"  Third.  The  Catholics,  3,150,000.  These  are  the  Irish,  properly  so  called, 
trained  from  their  infancy  in  an  hereditary  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  the  English 
name,  which  conveys  to  them  no  ideas  but  those  of  blood,  and  pillage,  and  per- 
secution. This  class  is  strong  in  numbers  and  in  misery,  which  makes  men 
bold  ^  they  are  used  to  every  species  of  hardship  ;  they  can  live  on  little  ; 
they  are  easily  clothed-,  they  are  bold  and  active;  they  are  prepared  for  any 
change,  for  they  feel  that  no  change  can  make  their  situation  worse.  For  these 
five  years  they  have  fixed  their  eyes  most  earnestly  on  France,  whom  they  look 
upon,  with  great  justice,  as  fighting  their  battles,  as  well  as  those  of  all  mankind 
■who  are  oppressed.  Of  this  class,  I  will  stake  my  head,  there  are  five  hundred 
thousand  men  who  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  republic,  if  they  saw  it  once 
displayed  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  their  country." 

And  in  the  second  he  pithily  mentions  the  resources  necessary  to  dismember 
the  British  empire. 

"  As  to  arms  and  ammunition,"  he  says,  *'I  can  only  say,  that  the  more  there 
is  of  both,  the  better.  Ifthe  republic  can  send  to  Ireland  100,000  stand  of  arms,  there 
are  double  the  number  of  hands  ready  to  put  them  in.  A  large  train  of  artillery, 
that  is  to  say,  field-pieces  (as  we  have  no  fortified  places),  is  absolutely  indispen- 
sable, together  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  experienced  cannoniers;  engineers, 
used  to  field  practice,  are  also  1  highly  necessary.  As  to  money,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
determine  the  sum.  If  20,000  men  were  sent,  I  should  say  that  pay  for  40,000 
for  three  months  would  be  amply  sufficient,  as,  before  that  time  was  expired,  we 
should  have  all  the  resources  of  Ireland  in  our  hands.  If  but  5,000  be  sent,  I 
submit  the  quantum  necessary  to  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, observing  only  that  we  could  not,  in  that  case,  calculate  at  once  on  the 
immediate  possession  of  the  funds,  which,  in  the  other  instance,  we  could  seize 
directly." 
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of  merely  embarrassing  England,  and  leaving  Ireland  to  shift  as  she 
might.  I  hope  the  republic  will  act  on  nobler  motives,  and  with 
more  extended  views.  At  all  events,  1  have  done  my  duty  in  sub- 
mitting the  truth  to  them,  and  I  shall  continue  so  to  do,  and  to  press 
it  upon  them  in  all  possible  modes  that  I  can  compass.  If  they  will 
give  us  5000  men,  so  ; — if  not,  *  Let  the  sheriff  enter;  if  I  become 
not  the  gallows  as  well  as  another,  a  plague  o'  ray  bringing  up.' 

"  Seriously.  I  would  attempt  it  with  one  hundred  men.  My  life 
is  of  little  consequence,  and  I  shouhl  hope  not  to  lose  it  neither. 
'  Please  God,  the  dogs  shall  not  have  my  poor  blood  to  lick.'  In 
that  case,  as  I  have  pleasantly  said  already,  if  our  lever  be  short, 
we  must  apply  the  greater  power.  Requisition  !  Requisition  !  Our 
independence  must  be  had  at  all  hazards.  If  the  men  of  property 
will  not  support  us,  they  must  fall  ;  we  can  support  ourselves  by  the 
aid  of  that  numerous  and  respectable  class  of  the  community,  the  men 
of  no  property.'^ 

"  14.  Went  this  day  to  the  Luxembourg;  I  have  the  luck  of 
going  on  the  days  that  Carnot  gives  audience,  and  of  course  is'most 
occupied ;  waited,  however,  to  the  last,  when  only  one  person  re- 
mained besides  myself.  Carnot  then  called  me  over,  and  said, 
'  You  are  an  Irishman,'  I  answered  I  was  ;  'Then,'  said  he,  '  here 
is  almost  a  countryman  of  yours,  who  speaks  English  perfectly.  He 
has  the  confidence  of  Government;  go  with  him  and  explain  yourself 
without  reserve.'  I  did  not  much  like  this  referring  me  over  ;  how- 
ever, there  was  no  remedy  :  so  I  made  my  bow,  and  followed  my 
new  lover  to  his  hotel.  He  told  me  on  the  way  that  he  was  General 
Clarke;*  that  his  father  was  an  Irishman:  that  he  had  himself  been 
in  Ireland,  and  had  many  relations  in  that  country;  he  added  (God 
forgive  him  if  he  exaggerated),  that  all  the  military  arrangements  of 
the  republic  passed  through  his  hands,  and,  in  short,  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  war  department.  By  this 
time,  we  arrived  at  the  hotel  where  he  kept  his  bureau,  and  I  ob- 
served, in  passing  through  the  office  to  his  cabinet,  an  immense 
number  of  boxes,  labelled  Armee  du  Nord,  Armee  des  Pyrenees, 
Armee  dti  Rhin,  &c.  &c.,  so  that  I  was  pretty  well  satisfied  that  I 
was  in  the  right  track.  When  we  entered  the  cabinet,  I  told  him  in 
three  words  who  and  what  I  was,  and  then  proceeded  to  detail,  at 
considerable  length,  all  I  knew  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  which,  as  it 
is  substantially  contained  in  my  two  memorials  (to  which  I  referred 
him,  and  now  refer  the  reader),  I  need  not  here  recapitulate.  This 
took  up  a  considerable  time— I  suppose  an  hour  and  a  half.  He 
then  began  to  interrogate  me  on  some  of  the  heads,  in  a  manner 
which  showed  me  that  he  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  particularly  with  the  great  internal 
changes  which  have  taken  place  there  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  which,  however,  is  no  impeachment  of  his  judgment  or  talents; 
there  were,  however,  other  points  on  which  he  was  radically  wrong. 
For  example,  he  asked  me,  would  not  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland, 
some  of  which  he  mentioned,  as  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  concur  in  the 
attempt  to  establish  the  independence  of  their  country  ? — I  answered  : 

*  Since  notorious,  both  under  the  imperial  and  restored  royal  governments,  as 
Duke  of  Feltre,  and  minister  of  war. 
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*  Most  certainly  not ;'  and  begged  him  to  remember  that,  if  the  attempt 
were  made,  it  would  be  by  the  people,  and  the  people  only ;  that  he 
should  calculate  on  all  the  opposition  that  the  Irish  aristocracy  could 
give ;  that  the  French  Revolution,  which  had  given  courage  to  the 
people,  had,  in  the  same  proportion,  alarmed  the  aristocracy,  who  trem- 
bled for  tlieir  titles  and  estates  ;  that  this  alarm  was  diligently  fomented 
by  the  British  minister,  who  had  been  able  to  persuade  every  man  of 
property,  that  their  only  security  was  in  supporting  him  implicitly  in 
every  measure  calculated  to  oppose  the  progress  of  what  were  called 
French  principles  ;  that,  consequently,  in  any  system  he  might  frame 
in  his  mind,  he  should  lay  down  the  utmost  opposition  of  the  aris- 
tocracy as  an  essential  point.  At  the  same  time,  I  added,  that  in 
case  of  a  landing  being  effected  in  Ireland,  their  opposition  would  be 
of  very  little  significance,  as  their  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  give 
them  no  claim  on  the  affections  of  the  people;  that  their  own  tenants 
and  dependants  would,  I  was  satisfied,  desert  them,  and  they  would 
become  just  so  many  helpless  individuals,  devoid  of  power  and  influ- 
ence. He  then  mentioned  that  the  volunteer  convention  in  1783seenied 
to  be  an  example  against  what  I  now  advanced ;  the  people  then 
having  acted  through  their  leaders.  I  answered  they  certainly  had, 
and,  as  their  leaders  had  betrayed  them,  that  very  convention  was  one 
reason  why  the  people  had  for  ever  lost  all  confidence  in  what  were 
called  leaders.  He  then  mentioned  the  confusion  and  bloodshed 
likely  to  result  from  a  people  such  as  I  described,  and  he  knew  the 
Irish  to  be  breaking  loose  without  proper  heads  to  control  and  mode- 
rate their  fury.  I  answered  it  was  but  too  true  ;  that  I  saw,  as  well 
as  he,  that,  in  the  first  explosion,  it  was  likely  many  events  would 
take  place  in  their  nature  very  shocking ;  that  revolutions  were  not 
made  without  much  individual  suffering  ;  that,  however,  in  the  present 
instance,  supposing  the  worst,  there  would  be  a  kind  of  retributive 
justice,  as  no  body  of  men  on  earth  were  more  tyrannical  and  op- 
pressive in  their  nature  than  those  who  would  be  most  likely  to  suffer 
in  the  event  he  alluded  to ;  that  I  had  often,  in  my  own  mind  (and 
God  knows  the  fact  to  be  so),  lamented  the  necessity  of  our  situation, 
but  that  Ireland  was  so  circumstanced,  that  she  had  no  alternative 
but  unconditional  submission  to  England,  or  a  revolution,  with  a 
chance  of  all  the  concomitant  sufferings  ;  and  that  I  was  one  of  those 
who  preferred  difficulty,  danger,  and  distress,  to  slavery,  especially 
where  I  saw  clearly  there  were  no  other  means.  *  It  is  very  true,' 
replied  he,  *  there  is  no  making  an  omelette,  without  breaking  of  eggs.' 
He  still  seemed,  however,  to  have  a  leaning  towards  the  co-operation 
of  our  aristocracy,  which  is  flat  nonsense.  He  asked  me,  was  there 
no  one  man  of  that  body  that  we  could  not  make  use  of,  and  again 
mentioned,  'for  example,  the  Earl  of  Ormond  ?'  I  answered,  *  not 
one ;'  that,  as  to  Lord  Ormond,  he  was  a  mere  voluptuary,  without 
a  character  of  any  kind,  but  that  of  a  blockhead  ;  that  I  did  believe, 
speaking  my  own  private  opinion  as  an  individual,  that  perhaps  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  might  join  the  people,  if  the  revolution  was  once 
begun,  because  I  thought  him  a  good  Irishman ;  but  that,  for  this 
opinion,  I  had  merely  my  own  conjectures,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  if 
the  beginning  were  once  made,  it  would  be  of  very  little  consequence 
what  part  an  individual  might  take.  I  do  not  know  how  Fitzgibbon's 
name  happened  to  come  in  here,  but  he  asked  me,  would  it  not  be 
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possible  to  make  something  of  him  ?  Any  one  who  knows  Ireland, 
will  readily  believe  that  I  did  not  find  it  easy  to  give  a  serious 
answer  to  this  question.  Yes,  Fitzgibbon  would  be  very  likely,  from 
his  situation,  his  principles,  his  hopes,  and  his  fears,  his  property, 
and  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct,  to  begin  a  revolution  in 
Ireland  !  At  last,  1  believe  I  satisfied  Clarke  on  the  subject  of  the 
support  to  be  expected  from  our  aristocracy.  He  then  asked  me 
what  I  thought  the  revolution,  if  begun,  would  terminate  in?  1 
answered,  undoubtedly,  as  I  thought,  in  a  republic  allied  to  France. 
He  proceeded  to  inquire  what  security  I  could  give,  that  in  twenty 
years  after  our  independence,  we  might  not  be  found  engaged  as  an 
ally  of  England  against  France  ?  I  thought  the  observation  a  very 
foolish  one,  and  only  answered  that  I  could  not  venture  to  foretell 
what  the  combination  of  events  for  twenty  years  might  produce;  but 
that,  in  the  present  posture  of  aftairs,  there  were  few  things  which 
presented  themselves  to  my  view  under  a  more  improbable  shape." 

*  *  *  *  *  "  I  seg  clearly  that  all  Clarke's  ideas  on 
Irish  politics  are  at  least  thirty  years  behind  those  of  the  people,  and 
I  took  pains  to  impress  him  with  that  conviction  as  delicately  as  I 
could.  We  should,  according  to  his  theory,  have  two  blessed 
auxiliaries  to  begin  with,  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  beat  him  a  little  out  of  that  nonsense,  and  that, 
when  he  reads  the  memorials  in  cold  blood,  he  will  be  satisfied  of  its 
absurdity.  By-the-by,  my  memorials,  1  find,  have  never  been  laid 
before  the  executive ;  that  is  bad ;  I  trust  they  are  now  in  train. 
When  I  mentioned  that  De  la  Croix  had  referred  me  to  Madgett,  I 
found,  with  some  little  surprise,  that  Clarke  did  not  know  Madgett. 
To  hear  the  latter  speak,  one  would  suppose  it  impossible  such  could 
be  the  case.  This  comes  of  being  a  stranger.  I  must  grope  my  way 
here  as  well  as  I  can.  Carnot  has  positively  referred  me  to  Clarke, 
and  if  he  be  as  confidential  as  he  gives  me  to  understand,  I  have  no 
reason  to  complain  ;  but  suppose  he  is  not,  where  is  my  remedy  ? 
and  how  am  I  to  ascertain  that  fact  ?  I  know  nobody  here,  of  whom 
I  can  inquire.  If  I  rest  in  the  hands  of  subalterns,  I  risk  the  success 
of  my  plans,  and  act  against  my  wishes  and  my  judgment.  If  I  go 
back  to  the  principals,  I  risk  the  making  an  enemy  of  the  subalterns, 
and  there  is  no  animal  so  mean,  but  has  the  power  to  do  mischief.  I 
would  rather  stick  to  Carnot,  but  what  can  I  do  when  he  has  handed 
me  over  to  Clarke?  '  Suffolk,  what  remedy?'  At  any  rate,  I  must 
let  things  go  on  in  the  present  track,  until  I  see  some  other  open,  or 
until  I  conceive  myself  neglected.  As  yet,  I  certainly  have  no 
reason  to  complain.  'A  pize  upon  thee  for  a  wicked  la'yer,  Tom 
Clarke,'  I  would  rather  deal  with  your  master,  but  that  can't  be  for 
the  present,  and  so  '  'Tis  but  in  vain,'  &c.  We  shall  see  what  the 
first  of  Germinal  will  produce,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will,  as 
Matty  says,  *  let  the  world  wag.' 

"  16.  Blank.  Dined  alone  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  A  most 
delicious  walk.  The  French  know  how  to  be  happy  (or  at  least  gay) 
better  than  all  the  world  besides.  The  Irish  come  near  them,  but 
the  Irish  all  drink  more  or  less  (except  P.P.,  who  never  drinks), 
and  the  French  are  very  sober.  I  live  very  soberly  at  present, 
having  retrenched  my  quantity  of  wine  one  half;  I  fear,  however, 
that  if  I  had  the  pleasure  of  P.  P.'s  company  to-morrow,  being  St, 
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Patrick's  Day,  we  should,  indeed,  'takeji  sprig  of  vvatercresses  with 
our  bread.'  Yes  !  we  should  make  a  pretty  sober  meal  of  it.  Oh, 
Lord  !  Oh,  Lord  !" 

"  17.     St.  Patrick's  Day.     Dined  alone  in   the  Champs  Elysees, 
Sad  !  Sad  !" 

He  subsequently  called  upon  Clarke,  and,  among  other  things,  told 
him  that  "  Lous  the  XlVth  had  an  opportunity  of  separating  Ireland 
from  England,  during  the  war  between  James  II.  and  William  III. ; 
that,  partly  by  his  own  miserable  policy,  and  partly  by  the  interested 
views  of  his  minister,  Louv^ois,  he  contented  himself  with  feeding  the 
war  by  little  and  little,  until  the  opportunity  was  lost,  and  that  France 
had  reason  to  regret  it  ever  since;  for,  if  Ireland  had  been  made  inde- 
pendent then,  the  navy  of  England  would  never  have  grown  to  what 
it  is  at  this  day.  He  said  '  that  was  very  true;'  and  added,  '  that 
even  in  the  last  war,  when  the  volunteers  were  in  force,  and  a  rupture 
between  England  and  Ireland  seemed  likely,  it  was  proposed  in  the 
French  council  to  offer  assistance  to  Ireland,  and  overruled  by  the 
interest  of  Count  De  Vargennes,  then  prime  minister,  who  received 
for  that  service  a  considerable  bribe  from  England,  and  that  he  was 
informed  of  this  by  a  principal  agent  in  paying  the  money.'  So, 
it  seems,  we  had  a  narrow  escape  of  obtaining  our  independence 
fifteen  years  ago.  It  is  better  as  it  is,  for  then  we  were  not  united 
amongst  ourselves,  and  I  am  not  clear  that  the  first  use  we  should 
have  made  of  our  liberty,  would  not  have  been  to  have  begun  cutting- 
each  other's  throats :  so  out  of  evil  comes  good.  I  do  not  like  this 
story  of  Vergennes,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  do  not  doubt.  How,  if 
the  devil  should  put  it  into  any  one's  head  here  to  serve  us  so  this 
time  !  Pitt  is  as  cunning  as  hell,  and  he  has  money  enough,  and 
we  have  nothing  here  but  assignats  :  I  do  not  like  it  at  all." 

"  25.  At  work  in  the  morning  at  my  manifesto.*  I  think  it 
begins  to  clear  up  a  little.  I  find  a  strong  disposition  to  be  scurri- 
lous against  the  English  government,  which  I  will  not  check.  I  will 
write   on,  pell-mell,  and  correct  it  in  cold  blood,  if  my  blood  will  ever 

cool  on  that  subject.     Went,   at  one  o'clock,  to  Clarke  : — D it, 

he  has  had  my  memorials,  and  never  looked  at  them.  W^ell  \  this  is 
my  first  mortification :  God  knows  I  do  not  care  if  the  memorials 
were  sent  to  the  devil,  provided  the  business  be  once  undertaken.  It 
is  not  for  the  glory  of  General  Clarke's  admiration  of  my  compositions 
that  I  am  anxious.  He  apologized  for  the  delay,  by  alleging  the 
multiplicity  of  other  business  ;  and  perhaps  he  had  reason ;  yet  I 
think  there  are  iew  affairs  of  more  consequence  than  those  of  Ireland, 
if  well  understood.  But  how  can  they  be  understood,  if  they  will 
not  read  the  information  that  is  offered  them?  Clarke  fixed  with  me 
to  call  on  him  the  day  but  one  after,  at  two  o'clock.  The  delay,  to 
be  sure,  is  not  great ;  nevertheless,  I  do  not  like  it.  There  was 
something,  too,  in  his  manner,  which  was  not  quite  to  my  taste;  not 
but  that  he  was  extremely  civil :  perhaps  it  is  all  fancy,  or  that  I 
was  out  of  humour.  Well,  the  27th,  I  hope,  we  shall  see,  and  till 
then  let  me  work  at  my  manifesto.  Heigho !  I  have  no  great 
stomach  for  that  business  to-day;  but  it  must  be,  and  so  allons.  But 
first  I  will  go  gingerly,  and   dine  alone  in  the  Elysian  Fields.     It 

*  To  be  addressed  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  on  the  landing  of  the  French. 
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5s  inconceivable,  the  solitude  I  live  in  here.  Sometimes  I  am  most 
dreadfully  out  of  spirits,  and  it  is  no  wonder.  Losing  the  society  of  a 
family  that  I  doat  upon,  and  that  loves  me  so  dearly,  and  living  in 
Paris,  amongst  utter  strangers,  like  an  absolute  Chartrenx.  Well ! 
'  Had  honest  Sam  Crowe  been  within  hail — but  what  signifies 
palavering?'  I  will  go  to  my  dinner.  Evening; — -did  no  good. — 
•  Cannot  write  this  self-same  manifesto,'  said  I,  despairingly.  No 
opera.     Went  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock." 

He  continued  to  urge  his  scheme  upon  the  directory,  and  to  live 
in  the  most  secluded  manner,  but  still  lamented  that  the  progress  he 
was  making  was  so  slow.  On  the  second  of  April  he  called  upon 
Clarke,  who  "  wished  I  would  give  him  a  short  plan  for  a  system  of 
Chouannerie  m  Ireland,  particularly  in  Munster,  for  he  would  tell  me 
frankly,  the  government  had  a  design,  before  any  thing  more  serious 
was  attempted,  to  turn  in  a  parcel  of  renegadoes  (or,  as  he  said, 
blackguards),  into  Ireland,  in  order  to  distress  and  embarrass  the 
government  there,  and  distract  them  in  their  motions.'' 

Against  this  absurd  and  diabolical  plan  Tone  set  his  face  decidedly ; 
he  said  it  would  only  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  people,  who  would  be 
cut  down  without  mercy,  and  every  way  prove  most  detrimental  to  the 
interest  of  France,  if  an  expedition  were  to  be  undertaken.  "  I  will, 
he  says,  "  leave  nothing  undone  to  prevent  tlie  mischief  of  such  a 
system."  On  the  9th  of  April,  he  heard  of  the  proceedings  of  the  go- 
vernment against  some  of  liis  old  associates  in  Ireland  :  "  My  heart," 
he  says,  "  is  hardening  hourly,  and  I  satisfy  myself  now,  at  once,  on 
points  which  would  have  staggered  me  twelve  months  ago.  The  Irish 
aristocracy  are  putting  themselves  into  a  state  of  nature  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  let  them  take  the  consequences.  They  show  no  mercy,  and 
they  deserve  none.  If  ever  I  have  the  power,  I  will  most  heartily 
concur  in  making  them  a  dreadful  example.  I  am  to  meet  Madgett 
on  this  business  to-day;  but,  see  the  consequences  of  delay!  We 
have  already  lost,  perhaps,  the  two  most  useful  men  in  Ireland  in 
their  respective  departments,  Sweetman  and  Keogh.  Unhappy  is  the 
man,  or  the  nation,  whose  destiny  depends  on  the  will  of  another ! 
This  blow  has  deranged  my  system  terribly.  The  government  here  in- 
sist on  sending  somebody  to  Ireland.  Keogh  was  the  very  principal 
person  whom  such  a  messenger  ought  to  see :  he  is  confined  in  a  pri- 
son. I  observe,  in  the  same  paper,  that  several  other  persons  have 
been  obliged  to  abscond,  to  avoid  imprisonment.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  most  active  and  useful  of  my  friends  are  of  the  number. 
This  is  a  gloomy  day.  What  if  this  indiscriminate  persecution  were 
to  provoke  a  general  rising,  as  in  1641  ?  The  thing  is  not  impossible. 
Oh  !  France !  France !  what  do  you  not  deserve  to  suffer,  if  you  per- 
mit this  crisis  to  escape  you  !  Poor  Ireland !  Well,  it  does  not  sig- 
nify whining  or  croking,  and  I  am  sworn  never  to  despair ;  but  the 
slowness  of  the  people  here,  if  they  really  have  the  means  to  act,  is 
beyond  all  human  sutfering;  if  they  have  not,  we  must  submit;  but 
it  is  dreadful  to  think  of  it.  Dined  to-day  in  the  Champs  Elysees  with 
Madgett,  and  a  person  of  the  name  of  Aherne,  a  physician,  who  is  to 
be  sent  to  Ireland.  Explained  to  him  my  sentiments  as  to  the  con- 
duct he  should  adopt  there,  and  particularly  cautioned  him  against 
writing  a  syllable,  or  carrying  a  single  scrape  of  a  pen  with  him ; 
pointed  out  to  him  the  persons  whom  he  is  to  see  and  speak  to,  at  the 
same  time  I  fear  many  of  the  most  useful  are  either  in  prison,  or  con- 
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cealing  themselves.  This  comes  of  delays ;  but  that  is  no  fault  of 
mine,  I  like  Aherne  very  well;  he  seems  a.  cool  man  with  good  re- 
publican sentiments.  He  has  been  already  employed  in  Scotland. 
Apropos,  of  Scotland:  there  is  some  scheme  going- on  there,  as  I  col- 
lected from  hints  which  dropped  from  him  and  Madgett;  but  what  it 
is  1  know  not,  nor  did  I  inquire.  My  opinion  is,  that  nothing  will 
ever  be  done  there,  unless  we  first  begin  in  Ireland.  If  we  succeed, 
John  Bull  will  have  rather  a  troublesome  neighbour  of  us.  We  shall 
be  within  eighteen  miles  of  him.  Aherne  is  to  call  on  me  to-morrow 
morning,  in  order  to  talk  over  the  business  of  his  mission  at  length, 
and  I  am  to  give  him  some  memorandums,  which  I  will  advise  him 
to  commit  to  memory,  and  then  burn  them,  by  all  means.  I  should 
have  observed  iu  its  place,  that  I  went  at  twelve  o'clock  to  Clarke, 
and  brought  him  the  newspaper  containing  the  account  of  Keogh's 
arrest,  with  a  translation  of  the  article  in  French  for  Carnot,  which  I 
got  Sullivan  to  make.  Clarke  was  just  going  olf  to  the  Directory,  so 
1  had  hardly  time  to  speak  a  word  to  him.  I  wished  to  speak  to  Car- 
not myself,  and  I  could   see  Clarke  was  not  at  all  desirous  that  I 

should  have  an  opportunity.     D n  such  pitiful   jealous  vanity  ! 

Every  man  here  must  do  every  thing  himself.  I  have  found  this  un- 
worthy sentiment  in  every  one  of  them,  except  Carnot.  First,  the 
minister  is  disobliged  because  I  go  to  Carnot ;  then  Madgett  would 
be  hufted,  if  he  dared,  because  I  go  to  Clarke;  and  now  Clarke, 
truly,  wants  to  thrust  himself  between  me  and  his  principal.  Please 
God,  he  shall  not,  though !  If  I  want  to  see  Carnot,  I  will  see  hi^i, 
or  I  will  be  refused." 

The  slowness  with  which  the  business  proceeded,  and  the  igno- 
rance which  impeded  it,  provoked  him  sadly:  "  AVell,  well,"  he  ex- 
claims, •'  wretched,  I  again  repeat  it,  is  the  nation  whose  independ- 
ence hangs  on  the  will  of  another.  Clarke  has  also  some  doubts,  as 
to  my  report  on  the  influence  of  the  Irish  priests,  whom  he  dreads  a 
good  deal;  and  this  is  founded  on  his  own  observation,  in  a  visit  he 
paid  to  Ireland  in  the  year  1789.  That  is  to  say,  a  Frenchman  just 
peeps  into  the  country  for  an  instant,  seven  years  ago,  and  then,  in 
the  heat  of  the  revolution,  sets  up  his  opinion  against  mine,  who  have 
been  on  the  spot,  who  have  attentively  studied  and  been  confiden- 
tially employed,  and  to  whom  nothing  relating  to  Catholic  affairs 
could  possibly  be  a  secret.  That  is  reasonable  and  modest  in  my 
friend  Clarke.  He  likewise  catechised  Aherne,  as  to  the  chance  of 
our  preferring  monarchy  for  our  form  of  government,  in  case  of  a 
successful  revolution  ;  adding,  that,  in  such  a  case,  we  should,  of 
course,  consult  the  French  government  in  our  choice.  This  is  selling 
the  bear's  skin  with  a  vengeance.  I  wonder  does  he  seriously  think 
that,  if  we  succeeded,  we  should  come  post  to  Paris  to  consult  him, 
General  Clarke,  a  handsome  smooth-faced  young  man,  as  to  what 
we  should  do.  I  can  assure  him  we  should  not.  When  he  spoke  to 
me  on  this  head,  he  was  more  reasonable,  for  he  said  it  was  indifferent 
to  the  French  republic  what  form  of  government  we  adopted,  provided 
we  secured  our  independence.  It  seems  now  he  is  more  sanguine; 
but  I,  for  one,  will  never  be  accessory  to  subjecting  my  country  to 
the  control  of  France,  merely  to  get  rid  of  that  of  England.  We  are 
able  enough  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  if  we  were  once  afloat;  or,  if 
we  are  not,  we  deserve  to  sink.  So  much  for  Clarke.  As  to  his 
confrtre,  the  other  commis,  Ysabeau,  who  has  got  into  this  business 
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God  knows  how!  (for  I  do  not)  it  is  still  more  provoking.  Aherne 
tells  me  he  is  a  blockhead ;  but,  if  he  had  ever  such  talents,  how  the 
devil  can  he  give  instructions  on  a  subject  of  which  he  is  utterly  ig- 
norant? I  suppose  he  will  hardly  be  inspired  on  the  occasion.  Well, 
poor  Ireland !  poor  Ireland !  here  you  are,  at  the  mercy  of  two 
clerks,  utterly  incapable,  supposing  them  honest ;  if  they  be  not  (and 
who  knows?)  it  is  still  worse." 

He  now  begins  to  suspect  Clarke's  sincerity,  and  thinks  that  he  is 
influenced  by  his  regard  for  the  Duke  of  Orraond  and  Lord  Cahir, 
to  both  of  whom  he  was  remotely  allied.  In  consequence  of  this 
he  called  upon  Carnot,  and  was  mortified  to  find  the  business  no 
further  advanced  than  it  had  been  three  months  before:  **  I  fear,"  he 
says,  "  all  my  exertions,  and  sacrifices,  and  hopes,  will  come  to 
nothing  at  last.  A¥ell,  if  it  should  be  so,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
bear  it;  but  it  is  cruel.  I  begin  now  to  think  of  my  family  and  cot- 
tage again.  I  fancy  it  will  be  my  lot  at  last  to  bury  them  and  my- 
self in  the  back  woods  of  America.  My  poor  little  boys  !  I  had  al- 
most begun  to  entertain  hopes  of  being  able  to  rescue  them  from  that 
obscurity,  and,  above  all  things,  to  place  my  wife  and  our  dear  Maria 
in  a  situation  more  wortliy  of  them  ;  but,  if  I  cannot,  I  must  submit ; 
it  is  at  least  no  fault  of  mine  ;  I  think  I  have  left  nothing  on  my  part 
undone,  or  untried,  or  unhazarded.  If  I  have  to  go  back  to  the 
woods,  I  must  see  and  inveigle  P.  P.  out  with  me,  otherwise  I  shall 
be  in  great  solitude.  Perhaps  Mr.  William  Browne*  is  at  home  be- 
fore me;  at  home  !  And  is  that  to  be  our  home  after  all?  Well,  if 
it  must,  it  must.  From  this  day,  I  will  gradually  diminish  the  little 
hope  I  had  begun  to  form.  I  suppose  another  month  at  most  will 
decide  our  fate,  and  if  that  decision  be  adverse,  1  will  then  try  the 
justice  and  generosity  of  the  French  government,  in  my  own  particu- 
lar case.  If  they  make  me  compensation,  so ;  if  they  do  not,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  submit,  and  return  in  the  first  vessel  to  America. 
At  least,  I  shall  be  sure  of  tranquillity  and  happiness  in  the  bosom 
of  my  family,  especially  if  I  can  catch  P.  P.  and  Mr.  William 
Browne.  I  will  now  wait  to  see  what  they  will  do  with  Aherne.  If 
they  despatch  him  promptly,  the  business  may  yet  revive.  If  they 
delay  him,  or  send  a  person  of  Clarke's  choosing,  I  shall  look  on  it 
as  utterly  desperate,  and  take  my  measures  accordingly." 

"  June  20.  To-day  is  my  birth-day:  I  am  thirty-three  years  old. 
At  that  age  Alexander  had  conquered  the  world ;  and  at  that  age 
Wolfe  had  completed  his  reputation,  and  expired  in  the  arms  of  vic- 
tory. Well,  it  is  not  my  fault,  if  I  am  not  as  great  a  man  as  Alex- 
ander or  Wolfe.  I  have  as  good  dispositions  for  glory  as  either  of 
them,  but  I  labour  under  two  small  obstacles  at  least — want  of  ta- 
lents and  want  of  opportunities ;  neither  of  which,  I  confess,  I  can 
help.  Allans  !  nous  verrons.  If  I  succeed  here,  I  may  make  some 
noise  in  the  world  yet ;  and,  what  is  better,  the  cause  to  which  I  am 
devoted  is  so  just,  that  1  have  not  one  circumstance  to  reproach  my- 
self with.  1  will  endeavour  to  keep  myself  as  pure  as  I  can,  as  to 
the  means  ;  as  to  the  end,  it  is  sacred — the  liberty  and  independence 
of  my  country  first,  the  establishment  of  my  wife,  and  of  our  darling- 
babies,  next ;  and  last,  I  hope,  a  well-earned  reputation.     I  am  sure 

*  His  brother  Matthew. 
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I  am  doing  my  very  best  here,  as,  indeed,  I  have  endeavoured  to  do 
all  along.  '  I  am  not  idle,  but  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  fortune's  tide 
cannot  be  calculated.'  I  will  push  every  thing  here  as  far  as  I  can 
make  it  go." 

*'  23.  Called  on  Clarke  in  {he  morning,  and  found  him  in  high 
good  humour.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  mentioned  my  business  to 
Carnot,  and  that  within  a  month  I  may  expect  an  appointment  in 
the  French  army.  This  is  glorious  !  He  asked  me,  would  I  choose 
to  serve  in  the  cavalry  or  infantry?  I  said  it  was  equal  to  me,  and 
referred  it  to  him  to  fix  me  in  the  most  eligible  situation.  I  fancy  it 
will  be  in  the  cavalry,  '  for  a  captain  of  horse  never  takes  oft'  his  hat.' 
He  then  toid  me  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  acquaint  me  so  far,  as  that 
the  business,  and  even  the  time,  were  determined  on  by  the  direc- 
tory, and  the  manner  only  remained  under  discussion,"  *  *  *  * 
"  I  have  now  not  fifty  ducats  in  the  vv^orld  !  but,  hang  it,  that  does 
not  signify  ;  am  I  not  going  to  be  an  officer  in  the  French  service  ? 
I  believe  1  might  have  been  a  little  more  economical,  but  I  am  sure 
not  much.  I  brought  with  me  one  hundred  louis  to  France,  and  they 
will  have  lasted  me  just  six  months,  by  the  time  they  are  run  out;  after 
all,  that  is  no  great  extravagance.  Besides,  *  a  fool  and  his  money 
are  soon  parted.'  Poor  Pat  was  never  much  noted  for  his  discretion 
on  that  point,  and  I  am  in  some  (hings  as  arrant  an  Irishman 
as  ever  stood  on  the  Pont  Neuf.  1  think  1  have  made  as  good  a  de- 
fence as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  and  1  leave  it  to  all  the 
world  whether  I  am  not  fairly  excusable  for  any  little  dedommage- 
ment  which  I  can  lay  hold  on,  seeing  the  sacrifices  I  have  made  thus 
far,  the  services  which  I  hope  I  shall  at  last  have  rendered  my  coun- 
try, and  especially  the  dreary  and  tristful  solitude  to  which  I  have  de- 
voted myself  in  Paris,  where  1  have  not  formed  a  single  connexion 
but  with  the  persons  indispensably  necessary  to  the  success  of  our 
business." 

"  2G.  *  *  *  The  Whig  Club,  I  see,  are  taking  up  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  poor.  They  are  getting  frightene  i,  and  their 
guilty  consciences  will  not  let  them  sleep,  I  suppose  they  will  act 
like  the  gentry  of  Meath,  who,  for  fear  of  the  Defenders,  raised  their 
workmen's  wages  from  eight-pence  to  a  shilling  per  day,  but  took 
care  at  the  same  time  to  raise  the  rent  of  their  hovels,  and  the  grass 
for  their  cows,  in  the  same  proportion,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  wretched  peasant  was  not  a  penny  the  richer.  Such  is  the  ho- 
nesty of  the  squirearchy  of  Ireland.  No  !  no  !  it  is  we  who  will  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor,  if  ever  we  get  into  that  coun- 
try;  it  is  we  that  will  humble  the  pride  of  that  execrable  and  con- 
temptible corps,  the  country  gentlemen  of  Ireland.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther I  most  hate  or  despise  them,  the  tyrants  of  the  people  and 
slaves  of  the  government.  Well,  I  must  not  put  myself  in  a  passion 
about  them.  I  have  not,  however,  forgotten  the  attack  made  on  my 
honour  by  Mr.  Grattan,  nor  that  intended  on  my  life  by  Mr.  G.  Pon- 
sonby.  I  fancy  I  shall  stand  as  high  one  day  as  either  of  those  illus- 
trious Whigs.  If  I  do,  I  hope  I  shall  act  as  becomes  me.  1  am  in 
a  good  humour  to-day ;  I  do  Dot  know  why.  Huzza,  generally  ! 
Vive  la  republique .'" 

(<  28.  *  *  *  J  have  a  fine  spot  of  ground  here,  clear  before 
me,  for  castle-building,  but  I  will  not  be  in  two  great  a  hurry  to  lay 
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the  first  stone.  I  have  not  got  my  commission  yet,  and  it  will  be 
quite  time  enough  when  I  am  colonel  to  begin  dreaming  of  being  an 
ambassador.  '  A  colonel  of  horse  in  the  service  of  the  republic?'  Is 
it  not  most  curious  ?  Well,  after  all,  I  begin  to  believe  my  adven- 
tures are  a  little  extraordinary.  Eighteen  months  ago,  it  was  a  mil- 
lion to  one  that  I  should  be  hanged  as  a  traitor,  and  now  I  am  like 
to  enter  the  country  in  which  I  was  not  thought  worthy  to  live,  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment  of  horse.  It  is  singular.  P.  P.  used  always 
to  be  foretelling  great  things,  and  I  never  believed  him,  yet  a  part  of 
his  prophecy  seems  likely  to  be  verified.  He  said  that  I  had  more 
talents,  and  would  make  a  greater  figure  than  Plunkett  or  Burrowes. 
Por  the  talents,  '  negatur,'  but,  for  the  figure,  the  devil  puts  it  into 
my  head  sometimes  that  he  was  right.  I  am  very  well  pleased  with 
myself  this  morning,  as  I  believe  the  track  of  these  memorandums  will 
prove.  My  name  may  be  spoken  of  yet,  and  I  trust  there  is  nothing, 
thus  far,  attached  to  it  of  which  I  need  be  ashamed.  If  ever  I  come 
to  be  a  great  man,  let  me  never  forget  two  things  : — The  honour  of  my 
masters  of  the  General  Committee,  who  refused  to  sacrifice  me  to  the 
requisition  of  Mr.  Grattan ;  and  the  friendship,  I  may  say,  of  the 
whole  town  of  Belfast,  at  the  moment  of  my  departure  into  exile. 
These  are  two  instances  of  steadiness  and  spirit,  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  trying,  which  do  honour  to  them,  to  me,  and  to  our  com- 
mon nature.     I  never  will  forget  them." 

On  the  6th  of  July,  he  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  Hoche,  then 
the  greatest  general  of  the  age',  was  on  his  way  to  Paris,  preparatory 
to  his  undertaking  the  command  of  the  Irish  expedition,  now  decided 
upon.  "  All  this,"  writes  Tone,  in  his  diary,  "  is  very  good.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  be  introduced  to  Hoche;  it  looks  like  serious  busi- 
ness. Clarke  also  told  me  he  wanted  to  have  my  commission  expe- 
dited instantly  by  the  minister  of  war,  but  that  Carnot  had  decided 
to  wait  for  Hoche.  I  told  him  it  was  the  same  to  me,  and  also  begged 
to  know  when  he  expected  Hoche.  He  replied,  '  every  day.'  I 
then  took  occasion  to  mention  the  state  of  my  finances,  that  in  two 
or  three  days  I  should  be  run  out,  and  relied  upon  him  to  prevent  my 
falling  into  difficulties.  He  asked  me,  could  I  carry  on  the  war 
some  little  time  longer?  I  answered,  I  could  not,  for  that  I  did  not 
know  a  sotd  in  Paris,  but  the  government.  He  seemed  a  little  taken 
aback  at  this,  by  which  I  see  that  money  is  not  their  forte  at  present. 
Hang  it  for  me !  I  am  sure  I  wish  there  was  not  a  guinea  in  the  world. 
So  here  I  am,  with  exactly  two  louis  in  my  exchequer,  negotiating 
with  the  French  government,  and  planning  revolutions.  I  must  say 
it  is  truly  original.  *  Crescit  amor  nummi,  quantum  ipsa  pecunia 
crescit.'  That  is  not  true  as  to  me,  for  my  passion  increases,  as  my 
funds  diminish.  I  reckon  I  am  the  poorest  ambassador  to-day  in 
Paris,  but  that  gives  me  no  great  concern.  Huzza  !  Vive  la  jRe- 
publique !  '  When  Christmas  comes  about  again,  oh  then  I  shall 
have  money."' 

At  length  Hoche  arrived. 

"  12  Battle  of  Aughrim.  As  I  was  sitting  in  my  cabinet,  studying 
my  tactics,  a  person  knocked  at  the  door,  who,  on  opening  it,  proved 
to  be  a  dragoon  of  the  third  regiment.  He  brought  me  a  note  from 
Clarke,  informing  me  that  the  person  he  mentioned  was  arrived,  and 
desired  to  see  me  at  one  o'clock.     I  ran  off  directly  to  the  Luxem- 
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bourg,  and  was  shown  into  Fleury's  cabinet,  where  I  remained  till  three, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  a  verj' handsome  well -made  young  fellow, 
in  a  brown  coat  and  nankeen  pantaloons,  entered  and  said,  '  Vousvous 
hes  le  citoyen  Smith  V  I  thought  he  was  a  chef  de  bureau,  and  re- 
plied, '  Oui,  citoyen,  je  m^appelle  Smith.'  He  said,  '  Vous  appellez, 
aussi,je  crois,  Wolfe  ToneV  I  replied,  '  Oiii,  citoyen,  cest  man  veri- 
table nom.''  'Eh  bien,'  replied  he,  'jesuisle  General  Hoche.'  At 
these  words  I  mentioned,  that  I  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  desirous 
of  the  honour  I  now  enjoyed,  to  find  myself  in  his  company.  He 
then  said,  he  presumed  I  was  the  author  of  the  memorandums  which 
had  been  transmitted  to  him.  I  said  T  was.  '  Well,'  said  he, 
there  are  one  or  two  points  on  which  I  want  to  consult  you  ;  and  he 
proceeded  to  ask  me,  in  case  of  the  landing  being  effected,  might  he 
rely  upon  finding  provisions,  and  particularly  bread  ?  I  said  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  any  arrangements  in  Ireland,  previous  to  the 
landing,  because  of  the  surveillance  of  the  government ;  but,  if  that 
were  once  accomplished,  there  would  be  no  want  of  provisions  ; 
that  Ireland  abounded  in  cattle,  and,  as  for  bread,  I  saw  by  the 
Gazette,  that  there  was  not  only  no  deficiency  of  corn,  but  that  she 
•was  able  to  supply  England,  in  a  great  degree,  during  the  late  alarm- 
ing scarcity  in  that  country ;  and  I  assured  him,  that,  if  the  French 
were  once  in  Ireland,  he  might  rely,  that,  whoever  wanted  bread, 
thetf  should  not  want  it. — He  seemed  satisfied  with  this,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  me,  might  we  count  upon  being  able  to  form  a  provisory 
government,  either  of  the  Catholic  Committee,  mentioned  in  my  me- 
morials, or  of  the  chiefs  of  the  defenders  ?  I  thought  I  saw  an  open- 
ing here,  to  come  at  the  number  of  troops  intended  for  us,  and  re- 
plied, that  would  depend  on  the  force  which  might  be  landed  ;  if  that 
force  were  but  trifling,  I  could  not  pretend  to  say  how  they  might 
act ;  but,  if  it  were  considerable,  I  had  no  doubt  of  their  co-operation. 
'  Undoubtedly,'  replied  he,  '  men  will  not  sacrifice  themselves  when 
they  do  not  see  a  reasonable  prospect  of  support ;  but,  if  I  go,  you 
may  be  sure  I  will  go  in  sufficient  force.'  He  then  asked,  did  I  think 
ten  thousand  men  would  decide  them?  I  answered,  undoubtedly,  but 
that,  early  in  the  business,  the  minister  had  spoken  to  me  of  two  thou- 
sand, and  that  I  had  replied,  that  such  a  number  could  eff"ect  nothing. 
'  No,'  replied  he,  '  they  would  be  overwhelmed,  before  any  one 
could  join  them.'  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  give  this  opinion,  as  it  was 
precisely  what  I  had  stated  to  the  minister;  and  I  repeated,  that, 
with  the  force  he  mentioned,  I  could  have  no  doubt  of  support  and 
co-operation,  sufficient  to  form  a  provisory  government.  He  then 
asked  me,  what  I  thought  of  the  priests,  or  was  it  likely  they  would 
give  us  any  trouble  ?  I  replied,  I  certainly  did  not  calculate  oa  their 
assistance,  but  neither  did  I  think  they  would  be  able  to  give  us  any 
effectual  opposition  ;  that  their  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  was  exceedingly  diminished  of  late,  and  I  instanced  the  case 
of  the  defenders,  so  often  mentioned  in  my  memorials,  and  in  these 
memorandums.  I  explained  all  this,  at  some  length,  to  him,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying  that,  in  prudence,  we  should  avoid,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, shocking  their  prejudices  unnecessarily,  and  that,  with  common 
discretion,  I  thought  we  might  secure  their  neutrality  at  least,  if  not 
their  support.  I  mentioned  this  merely  as  my  opinion,  but  added, 
that  in  the  contrary  event,  I  was  satisfied  it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
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possible  for  them  to  take  the  people  out  of  our  hands.  We  then  came  to 
the  army.  He  asked  me  how  I  thought  they  would  act  ?  I  replied,  for 
the  regulars  1  could  not  pretend  to  say,  but  that  they  were  wretched 
bad  troops  ;  for  the  militia,  I  hoped  and  believed  that,  when  we  were 
once  organized,  they  would  not  only  not  oppose  us,  but  come  over  to 
the  cause  of  their  country  en  masse ;  nevertheless,  I  desired  him  to 
calculate  on  their  opposition,  and  make  his  arrangements  accordingly ; 
that  it  was  the  safe  policy,  and,  if  it  became  necessary,  was  so  much 
gained.  He  said  he  would,  undoubtedly,  make  his  arrangements, 
so  as  to  leave  nothing  to  chance  that  could  be  guarded  against ;  that 
he  would  come  in  force,  and  bring  great  quantities  of  arras,  ammunition, 
stores,  and  artillery  ;  and,  for  his  own  reputation,  see  that  all  the  ar- 
rangements were  made  on  a  proper  scale.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  him 
speak  thus  ;  it  sets  my  mind  at  ease  on  divers  points.  He  then  said 
there  was  one  important  point  remaining,  on  which  he  desired  to  be 
satisfied,  and  that  was,  what  form  of  government  we  shouldadopt,  in  the 
event  of  our  success  ?  I  was  going  to  answer  him  with  great  earnest- 
ness, when  General  Clarke  entered,  to  request  we  would  come  to 
dinner  with  Citizen  Carnot.  We  accordingly  adjourned  the  conver- 
sation to  the  apartment  of  the  president,  where  we  found  Carnot  and 
one  or  two  more.  Hoche,  after  some  time,  took  me  aside,  and  re- 
peated the  question.  I  replied,  '  most  undoubtedly  a  republic'  He 
asked  again,  '  are  you  sure?'  I  said,  '  as  sure  as  I  can  be  of  any 
thing  :  I  know  nobody  in  Ireland  who  thinks  of  any  other  system,  nor 
do  I  believe  there  is  any  body  who  dreams  of  monarchy.'  He  then 
asked  me,  *  is  there  no  danger  of  the  Catholics  setting  up  one  of  their 
chiefs  for  king  ?'  I  replied,  '  not  the  smallest,  and  that  there  were  no 
chiefs  amongst  them  of  that  kind  of  eminence.  This  is  the  old  busi- 
ness again,  but  I  believe  I  satisfied  Hoche  ;  it  looks  well  to  see  him 
so  anxious  on  that  topic,  on  which  he  pressed  me  more  than  on  all 
the  others.  Carnot  joined  us  here,  with  a  pocket-map  of  Ireland  in 
his  hand,  and  the  conversation  became  pretty  general  between  Clarke, 
Hoche,  and  him,  every  one  else  having  left  the  room.  I  said 
scarcely  any  thing,  as  I  wished  to  listen.  Hoche  related  to  Carnot 
the  substance  of  what  had  passed  between  him  and  me.  When  he 
mentioned  his  anxiety  as  to  bread,  Carnot  laughed,  and  said,  'There 
is  plenty  of  beef  in  Ireland  ;  if  you  cannot  get  bread,  you  must  eat 
beef.'  I  told  him,  I  hoped  they  would  find  enough  of  both ;  adding, 
that  within  the  last  twenty  years,  Ireland  had  become  a  great  corn 
country ;  so  that,  at  present,  it  made  a  considerable  article  in  her  ex- 
ports. They  then  proceeded  to  confer  ;  but  I  found  it  difficult  to  fol- 
low them,  as  it  was  in  fact  a  suite  of  former  conversations,  at  which 
I  had  not  assisted,  and,  besides,  they  spoke  with  the  rapidity  of 
Frenchmen.  I  collected,  however,  if  I  am  right,  that  there  will 
be  two  landings  ;  one  (from  Holland),  near  Belfast,  and  the  other 
(from  Brittany),  in  Connaught ;  that  there  will  be,  as  I  suppose,  in 
both  embarkations,  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
men. — Twelve  thousand  was  mentioned;  but  I  did  not  hear  anytime 
specified.  Carnot  said,  '  it  will  be,  to  be  sure,  a  most  brilliant  opera- 
tion.' And  well  he  may  say  so,  if  he  succeeds.  We  then  went  to 
dinner,  which  was  very  well  served,  without  being  luxurious.  We 
had  two  courses  and  a  dessert.  There  were  present  about  sixteen  or 
eighteen  persons,  including  Madame  Carnot,  her  sister,  and  sister-in- 
VOL.  I.  3  Q 
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law  ;  Carnot,  his  brother,  Hoche,  Truguet,  the  minister  of  marine, 
Clarke,  two  or  three  officers,  and  Legarde,  the  Seeretairc  General.  I 
sate  by  Hoche.  After  coffee  was  served,  we  rose,  and  Carnot,  Hoche, 
Truguet,  Lacuee,  and  Clarke,  retired  to  a  cabinet,  and  held  a  council 
on  Irish  affairs,  which  lasted  from  six  to  nine  o'clock.  In  the  mean 
time, "I  walked  with  Legarde  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg, 
where  we  listened  to  a  symphony  performed  in  the  apartments  of  La 
Reveilliere  Lepaux,  who  is  lodged  over  Carnot.  Legarde  tells  me 
that  La  Keveilliere  has  concerts  continually,  and  that  music  is  his 
great  resource  after  the  fatigues  of  his  business,  which  are  immense. 
At  nine  the  council  broke  up,  and  I  walked  away  with  Clarke  ;  he 
said  every  thing  was  now  settled,  and  that  he  had  himself  much 
trouble  to  bring  every  thing  to  bear,  but  that  at  last  he  had  succeeded. 
1  wished  him  joy  most  sincerely,  and  fixing  to  call  upon  him  to- 
morrow at  twelve,  we  parted. — This  was  a  grand  day  ;  1  dined  with 
the  president  of  the  executive  directory  of  France,  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  most  illustrious  station  in  Europe.  I  am  very  proud  of  it, 
because  it  has  come  fairly  in  the  line  of  my  duty,  and  I  have  made 
no  unworthy  sacrifices  to  obtain  it.  I  like  Carnot  extremely,  and 
Hoche,  I  think,  yet  better." 

The  next  day's  reflections  are  not  less  in  character.  "  I  cannot  lielp 
this  morning  thinking  of  Gil  Bias,  when  he  was  secretary  to  the  Duke 
of  l>erma.  Yesterday  1  dined  with  Carnot,  and  to-day  I  should  be 
puzzled  to  raise  a  guinea!  I  am  almost  on  my  last  louis,  and  my 
commission  is  not  yet  made  out,  though  Clarke  tells  me  it  is  done; 
but  I  will  never  believe  him  till  I  have  it  in  my  hand.  I  will  push 
him  to-day,  that  is  positive.  Allans!  Saw  Clarke;  nothing  new ; 
my  commission  not  yet  come.  I  charged  Clarke  with  great  vigour, 
and  he  promised  positively  for  the  day  after  to-morrow,  at  farthest. 
So  I  must  wait,  and  I  am  tired  of  waiting.  Hoche  called  for  a 
moment  on  Clarke,  to  say  that  he  had  no  further  questions  to  propose 
to  me.     So  matters  rest ! 

"  18.  Rose  early  this  morning,  and  wrote  a  threatening  letter  to 
Citizen  Carnot,  telling  him,  •  if  he  did  not  put  five  pounds  in  a  sartin 

place, !  !'     It  is  written   in  Frejich,  and  I  have  a  copy.     God 

forgive  me  for  calling  it  French,  for  I  believe,  properly  speaking,  it 
is  no  language  ;  however,  he  will  understand  that  money  is  the  drift 
of  it,  and  that  is  the  main  point.  Called  at  twelve  on  Clarke.  At 
last  he  has  got  my  brevet  from  the  minister  at  war.  It  is  for  the  rank 
oi  Chef  de  Brigade,  aiid  bears  date  the  1st  Messidor,  (June  19th). 
It  remains  now  to  be  signed  by  Carnot  and  Legarde,  which  will  be 
done  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  at  nine,  I  am  to  pass  muster.  Clarke 
embraced  me  on  giving  me  the  brevet,  and  saluted  me  as  a  brother 
officer;  so  did  Fleury,  and  my  heart  was  so  full,  I  could  hardly  reply 
to  either  of  them.  I  am  as  proud  as  Punch.  Who  would  have 
thought  this,  the  day  I  left  the  Lough  of  Belfast?  I  would  have 
thought  it,  and  I  did  think  it.  That  is  manly  and  decided,  as  P.  P. 
used  to  say.  I  now  write  myself  Chefde  Brigade,  '  in  any  bill,  bond, 
quittance,  or  obligation — Armigero.'     Huzza!  huzza!" 

His  conversation,  on  this  day,  with  Clarke,  was  not  a  little  singular. 
Tone,  after  refusing  to  allow  the  French  any  direct  influence  in  Ire- 
land, in  case  of  success,  proceeds  to^note  :  "  Clarke  then,  went  on  to 
say,  they  had  no  security  for  what  form  of  government  we  might 
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adopt,  in  case  of  success.     I  replied,  I  had  no  security  to  offer  but 
my  decided  opinion,  that  we  should  establish  a  republic.     He  ob- 
jected, that  we  might  establish  an  aristocratic  republic,  like  that  of 
Genoa.     I  assured  him  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland  were  not  such 
favourites  with  the  people,  that  we  should  spill  our  blood  to  establish 
their  power.     He  then  said,  *  perhaps,  after  all,  we  might  choose  a 
king;  that  there  was  no  security  against  that  but  speculation,  and 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  in  general  very  ignorant.'      1  asked 
him,  in  God's  name,  whom  should  we  choose,  or  where  should  we  go 
to  look  for  a  king?      He  said,    '  may  be,  the  Duke  of  York.'     I  as- 
sured him,  that  he,  or  his  aid-de-camp,  Fleury,  who  was  present,  had 
full  as  great,  and  indeed  a  much  better  chance,  than  his  royal  high- 
ness;   and  I  added,  that  we  neither  loved  the  English  people  in 
general,  nor  His  majesty's  family  in  particular,  so  well  as  to  choose 
one  of  them  for  our  king,  supposing,  what  was  not  the  case,  that  the 
superstition   of  royalty  yet  hung  about  us.     As  to  the  ignorance  of 
our  peasantry,  I  admitted  it  was  in  general  too  true,  thanks  to  our 
execrable  government,  whose  policy  it  was  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of 
barbarism ;  but  I  could  answer  for  the  information  of  the  Dissenters, 
who  were  thoroughly  enlightened,  and  sincere  republicans,  and  who, 
I  had  no  doubt,  would  direct  the  public  sentiment  in  framing  a  govern- 
ment.    He  then  asked,  was  there  nobody  among  ourselves  that  had 
any  chance,  supposing  the  tide  should  set  in  favour  of  monarchy?     I 
replied,  'not  one.'     He  asked,  *  would  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  for  ex- 
ample V     I  replied,  *  no:  that  every  body  loved  and  liked  the  Duke, 
because  he  was  a  good  man,  and  always  resided  and  spent  his  fortune 
in  Ireland ;  but  that  he  by  no  means  possessed  that  kind  of  character, 
or  talents,   which  might  elevate  him  to  such  a  station.'     He  then 
asked  me  again,   '  could  I  think  of  nobody  V     I  replied,  '  I  could  not : 
that  Lord  Moira  was  the  only  person  1  could  recollect,  who  might 
have  had  the  least  chance,  but  that  he  had  blown  his  reputation  to 
pieces  by  accepting  a  command  against  France;  and,  after  him,  there 
was  nobody.'     '  Well,'   said  Clarke,  •  may    be,  after  all,  you  will 
choose  one  of  your  own  leaders;   who  knows  but  itmdiy  be  yourself  ?' 
I  replied,  *  we  had  no  leaders  of  a  rank  or  description  likely  to  arrive 
at  that  degree  of  eminence ;  and,  as  to  myself,  I  neither  had  the  desire 
nor  the  talents  to  aspire  so  high.'     Well,  that  is  enough  of  royalty  for 
the  present.     We  then,  for  the  hundredth  time,   beat  over  the  old 
ground  about  the  priests,  v/ithout,  however,  starting  any  fresh  ideas  ; 
and  I  summed  up  all  by  telling  him,  that,  as  to  religion,  my  belief  was, 
we  should  content  ourselves  with  pulling  down  the  establishment, 
without  setting  up  aoy  other;   that  we  should  have  no  state  religion, 
but  let  every  sect  pay  their  own  clergy  voluntarily ;  and  that,  as  to 
royalty    and  aristocracy,   they   were  both  odious  in  Ireland  to  that 
degree,  that  I  apprehended  much  more  a  general  massacre  of  the 
gentry,   and  a  distribution  of  the   entire  of  their  property,  than  the 
establishment  of  any  form  of  government  that  would  perpetuate  their 
influence ;  that  I  hoped  this  massacre  would  not  happen,  and  that  I, 
for  one,  would  do  all  that  lay  in  my  power  to  prevent  it,  because  I  did 
not  like  to  spill  the  blood,  even  of  the  guilty ;  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
pride,  cruelty,  and  oppression  of  the  Irish  aristocracy  were  so  great,, 
that  I  apprehended  every  excess  from  the  just  resentment  of  the 
people." 
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He  now  prepared  to  join  the  French  army,  under  Hoche,  and,  pre- 
viously to  leaving  town,  called  upon  his  general,  who  received  him 
after  a  very  flattering  manner,  assuring  him  that  he  should  immediately 
be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  adjutant-general.  "  I  returned  him,'' 
Tone  says,  "  a  thousand  thanks  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  ask  me,  •  did 
I  think  it  was  likely  that  the  men  of  property,  or  any  of  them,  wished 
lor  a  revolution  in  Ireland  V  I  replied,  *  most  certainly  not,'  and  that 
he  should  reckon  ou  all  the  opposition  that  clcss  could  give  him;  that, 
however,  it  was  possible  that,  when  the  business  was  once  com- 
menced, some  of  them  might  join  us  on  speculation,  but  that  it  would 
be  sorely  against  their  real  sentiments.  He  then  asked  me,  *  do  you 
know  Arthur  O'Connor?'  I  replied,  I  did,  and  that  I  entertained  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  talents,  principles,  and  patriotism.  He  asked 
me,  '  did  he  not  some  time  ago  make  an  explosion  in  the  Irish  Par- 
liament ?'  I  replied,  he  made  the  ablest  and  honestest  speech,  to  my 
mind,  that  ever  was  made  in  that  house.  'Well,'  said  he,  'will  he 
join  us?'  I  answered,  I  hoped,  as  he  was  \fonoierement  Irlandais,^ 
that  he  undoubtedly  would.  So  it  seems  O'Connor's  speech  is  well 
known  here.  If  ever  I  meet  him,  as  I  hope  I  may,  I  will  tell  him 
what  Hoche  said,  and  the  character  that  he  bears  in  France.  It  must 
be  highly  gratifying  to  his  feelings.  Hoche  then  went  on  to  say, 
•  there  is  a  lord  in  your  country  (I  was  a  little  surprised  at  this 
beginning,  knowing,  as  I  do,  what  stuff  our  Irish  peers  are  made  of); 
he  is  son  to  a  duke;  is  he  not  apatriot?'  I  immediately  smoked  my 
lover,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  gave  Hoche  a  very  good  account 
of  him.  He  asked  me  then  about  the  duke.  I  replied,  that  I  hoped 
for  his  assistance,  or  at  least  neutrality,  if  the  business  were  once 
commenced.  He  then  mentioned  Fitzgibbon,  of  all  men  in  the  world. 
I  endeavoured  to  do  him  justice,  as  I  had  to  the  others  he  spoke  of; 
and  I  believe  I  satisfied  Hoche  that  we  will  not  meet  with  prodigious 
assistance  from  his  majesty's  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  He 
proceeded  to  ask  me,  '  what  quantity  of  arms  would  be  necessary  ?' 
I  replied,  the  more  the  better,  as  we  should  find  soldiers  for  as  many 
firelocks  as  France  would  send  us.  He  then  told  me,  he  had 
demanded  eighty  thousand,  but  was  sure  of  fifty  thousand.  This  is  a 
piece  of  good  news.  I  answered,  with  fifty  thousand  stand  to  begin 
with,  we  should  soon  have  all  the  arms  in  the  nation  in  our  hands; 
adding,  that  I  had  the  strongest  hopes  the  militia,  who  composed  the 
only  real  force  in  Ireland,  would  give  us  no  opposition.  We  then 
spoke  of  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland,  and  I  assured  him,  as  I  had  done 
Clarke,  that  what  I  apprehended  was,  not  the  aggrandizement  but  the 
massacre  of  that  body,  from  the  just  indignation  of  the  people,  whom 
they  have  so  long  and  so  cruelly  oppressed  ;  adding,  that  it  was  what 
I  sincerely  deprecated,  but  what  I  feared  was  too  likely  to  happen. 
He  said,  certainly  the  spilling  of  blood  was  at  all  times  to  be  avoided, 
as  much  as  possible  ;  that  he  did  conceive,  in  such  explosions  as  that 
which  was  likely  to  take  place  in  Ireland,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
but  that  some  individuals  would  be  sacrificed;  but  the  less  the  better: 
and  it  was  much  wiser  to  secure  the  persons  of  those  I  mentioned,  or 
to  suffer  them  to  emigrate  to  England,  as  they  would,  no  doubt,  be 
ready  to  do,  than  to  put  them  to  death ;  in  which  I  most  sincerely 
agreed,  for  I  am  like  parson  Adams,  '  I  do  not  desire  to  have  the 
blood  even  of  the  wicked  upon  me.'     Hoche  mentioned,   also,    that 
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great  mischief  had  been  done  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  ad- 
ditional difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  French  revolution,  by 
the  quantity  of  blood  spilled  :  *  for,'  added  he,  *  when  you  guillotine  a 
man,  you  get  rid  of  an  individual,  it  is  true ;  but  then  you  make  all 
his  friends  and  connexions  enemies  for  ever  to  the  government:" — a 
sentence  well  worth  considering.  I  am  heartily  glad  to  find  Hoche 
of  this  humane  temperament,  because  I  hope  I  am  humane  myself, 
and  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  prevent  unnecessary  bloodshed  in 
Ireland,  which  I  shall,  most  sincerely,  exert  my  best  endeavours  to 
do.  He  then  desired  me  to  call  on  him  every  two  or  three  days,  at 
seven  o'clock,  at  which  time  I  might  be  sure  to  find  him  disengaged; 
adding,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  mix  me  with  the  crowd:  and,  after 
several  expressions  of  civility  and  attention  on  his  part,  all  which  I 
set  down  to  the  credit  of  my  country,  we  parted.  I  like  Hoche  more 
and  more.  He  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  fellows  I  ever  conversed 
with;  possessing  a  fine  manly  mind,  and  a  fine  manly  figure." 

"  27.  Clarke  tells  me  this  morning,  that  the  Directory  have  ordered 
me  three  months'  pay,  that  is,  '  tant  de  pris  sur  Vennemi,^  but  I  am 
forced  to  borrow  50Z.  from  Monroe,  which  grieves  me  sorely,  for  it  is 
breaking  in  still  more  on  the  sacred  funds  of  my  little  family ;  it  is, 
however,  unavoidable,  as  I  cannot  go  down  to  quarters  without  some 
money  in  my  pocket.  Went  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  see  the  Ftte 
de  la  Libertt;  very  superb — but  I  am  not  in  a  humour  to  xe\\?>\\  fttes. 
I  want  to  be  off;  and  my  impatience  is  still  growing  greater,  the 
nearer  the  time  approaches.  Paris  is  as  bad  to  me  now,  as  Havre 
was  the  first  week  of  my  arrival.  Apropos  !  it  is  extremely  attentive 
of  Hoche  to  take  me  with  him ;  I  believe  I  am  not  sufficiently  sen- 
sible of  it.  The  fact  is,  T  am  surprised  myself  at  the  sang  fwid  with 
which  I  regard  the  progress  of  my  business  here  :  so  infinitely  beyond 
my  expectations.  I  had  very  little  expectation  of  success  the  day  I 
left  Sandy  Hook;  and  in  fact  I  came  merely  to  discharge  a  duty. 
Things  have  turned  out  miraculously,  to  be  sure.  Think  of  my  being 
at  a  council  of  war  with  Carnot,  Hoche,  and  Clarke;  of  my  rank  of 
Chef  de  Briyade ;  of  my  travelling  now  with  Hoche,  besides  what 
yet  may  follow  !  It  is  absolutely  like  a  romance.  There  is  one 
thing  I  must  say  for  myself: — on  reviewing  my  conduct  in  France,  I 
do  not  see  an  indiscretion  with  which  I  have  to  charge  myself.  I 
think  in  my  conscience  I  have  conducted  myself  very  well.  I  have, 
to  be  sure,  laboured  very  hard  in  this  business. 

"  There  is  another  thing  I  wish  to  remark  here.  I  owe  unspeak- 
able obligations,  and  such  as  I  can  never  repay,  to  my  masters  of  the 
General  Committee;  I  have,  in  consequence,  never  lost  sight  of  their 
honour  or  their  interests  here,  as  will  appear  from  my  memorials 
delivered  to  the  executive  directory,  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  them  the  basis  of  the  national  legislature.  If  that  succeeds,  I 
shall  have  been  instrumental  in  throwing  a  great  game  into  lacir 
hands;  and  I  hope  and  believe  they  will  have  talents  and  spirit  to 
support  it.  At  any  rate,  I  have,  I  think,  done  my  duty  by  them; 
and  in  part,  at  least,  acquitted  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owed  them. 
I  will  never  forget  their  behaviour  to  me  in  the  hour  of  my  persecu- 
tion, and  their  heroic  refusal  to  sacrifice  me  at  the  requisition  of 
Grattan  and  the  Whigs.  If  I  contribute  to  seat  them  in  the  places 
of  the  aforesaid  Whigs,  it  will  be  a  proof  that  with  parties  (I  may  say 
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with  nations),  as  well  as  with  individuals,  honour  and  honesty  will 
ever  be  found  to  be  ultimately  the  true  policy." 

He  was  now  all  impatience  to  be  en  route,  yet  on  the  1st  of  August 
he  says — "  '  Oh  merry  be  the  first,  and  merry  be  the  last,  and  merry 
bethefirstof  August.'  This  is  a  sprightly  beginning,  however.  1  am 
plaguy  musical  this  morning,  but  God  knows  the  heart !  Called  on 
Clarke  from  mere  idleness ;  did  not  see  him ;  but,  coming  out,  met 
General  Hoche,  who  took  me  in  his  carriage  to  General  Cherin, 
with  whom  I  am  to  travel.  On  the  way,  I  told  Hoche  that  I  hoped 
the  glory  was  reserved  for  him  to  amputate  the  right  hand  of  England 
for  ever;  and  I  mentioned  the  immense  resources,  in  all  respects, 
especially  in  men  and  provisions,  which  Ireland  furnished  to  that 
country,  and  of  which  1  trusted  we  were  now  on  the  eve  of  depriving 
her.  Hoche  observed,  that  his  only  anxiety  was  about  finding  sub- 
sistence for  the  troops.  1  replied,  as  to  that,  I  hoped  there  would 
be  no  difficulty;  that  it  was  Ireland  which  victualled  the  navy,  (he 
West  Indies,  and  the  foreign  garrisons  of  England  :  and  1  reminded 
him  of  what  I  had  before  communicated,  that,  in  the  late  scarcity,  so 
far  from  difficulties  at  home,  she  exported  vast  quantities  of  corn  to 
that  country.  1  might  have  added,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me,  that 
we  are  now  on  the  eve  of  harvest;  so,  I  am  sure  we  shall  find  abund- 
ance of  every  thing.  1  went  on  to  say,  that  my  difficulty  was  not 
how  to  subsist,  but  how  to  get  there,  for  that  I  dreaded  that  eternal 
fleet.  Hoche  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and  said,  *  we  craignez  rien, 
nous  y  irons',  vousponvezy  compter;  ne  craignez  rion T  I  answered, 
that  being  so,  I  had  not  a  doubt  of  our  success.  Hoche  then  asked 
nie,  'who  are  these  Orange-boys?'  I  explained  the  term  to  him, 
adding,  that  as  to  them  it  was  an  affair  of  no  consequence,  which  we 
would  settle  in  three  days  after  our  arrival.  '  O/*,'  said  he,  '  ce  n'est 
rien.'  I  then  told  him,  I  hoped  he  would  take  care  to  have  a  suffi- 
ciency of  cannoniersjand  artillery,  with  which  we  are  quite  unprovided. 
*  You  may  depend  upon  it,'  said  he,  '  that  I  will  bring  enough,  and 
of  the  best,  particularly  the  artiUerie  iegere. 

"  He  then  asked  me,  had  we  many  great  plains  in  Ireland?  I  said  - 
not:  that,  in  general,  the  face  of  the  country  was  intersected  with 
fences,  and  I  described  the  nature  of  an  Irish  ditch  and  hedge  to  him. 
By  this  time  we  arrived  at  Cherin's,  who  was  indisposed  and  in  bed. 
I  was  introduced  by  Hoche;  and  I  remember  now  he  is  one  of  the 
generals  with  whom  I  dined  at  Carnot's.  After  a  short  conversation, 
in  which  it  was  fixed  that  we  set  off  from  the  7th  to  the  10th,  I  took 
my  leave,  Hoche  and  Cherin  desiring  me  to  call  on  them  in  the  mean 
time,  without  the  ceremony  of  sending  up  my  name,  which  is  civil  of 
them.     So,  now  I  have  '  les  jteiites  entrees.'" 

At  length  the  hour  of  departure  arrived ;  and  he  quitted  Paris,  at 
three  o'clock,  on  the  17th  of  August.  "  It  is  now,"  he  writes, 
**  exactly  seven  months  and  five  days  since  I  arrived  there — a  very 
important  era  in  my  life:  whether  if  was  for  good  or  evil  to  my 
country  and  to  myself,  the  event  must  determine ;  but  I  can  safely 
say,  I  have  acted,  all  through,  to  the  very  best  of  my  conscience  and 
judgment;  and  I  think  I  have  not  conducted  myself  ill.  1  ceitainly 
did  not  expect,  on  my  arrival,  to  have  succeeded  as  well  as  I  have 
done :  and  I  have  been  under  some  difficulties  at  times,  having  not  a 
soul  to  advise  or  communicate  with.     I  have  now  done  with  Paris, 
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at  least  for  some  time,  and  God  knows  whether  I  shall  ever  revisit  it; 
but,  at  all  events,  I  shall  ever  look  back  on  the  time  I  spent  there 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  I  believe  there  is  uo  part  of  my  con- 
duct that  I  need  wish  to  recall,  at  least  with  regard  to  business.  As 
to  pleasure  or  amusement,  I  had  very  little.  I  formed,  and  en- 
deavoured to  form,  no  connections.  I  visited  and  was  visited  by 
nobody,  French  or  foreigner;  and  left  Paris,  after  seven  months' 
residence,  without  being  acquainted  with  a  single  family.  That  is 
singular  enough.  The  theatres  formed  my  grand  resource  against 
the  monotony  of  my  situation ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  passed  my  time 
dull  enough.  Well,  if  ever  I  return,  I  will  make  myself  amends. 
I  am  now  like  the  Turkish  spy,  '  who  passed  forty-five  years  at 
Paris,  without  being  known  or  suspected.'  I  dare  say  Mr.  Pitt  knew 
I  was  there,  as  close  as  I  kept;  if  he  did,  it  was  by  no  fault  or 
indiscretion  of  mine.  It  is  singular  enough,  that,  having  passed  my 
time  in  a  manner  so  monotonus,  and  not  leaving  behind  me  a  single 
person  whom,  on  the  score  of  personal  regard,  I  had  reason  to  regret, 
I  yet  quit  Paris  with  something  like  reluctance.  But  I  made  that 
remark  before.  Allons!  I  am  now  afloat  again:  let  us  see  what  will 
come  of  this  voyage." 

On  joining  the  army  of  the  west,  Tone  became  acquainted  with 
Colonel  Shee,  a  veteran  of  sixty,  who  was  enthusiastic  in  forwarding 
the  Irish  expedition,  Hoche  made  every  possible  exertion;  and 
while  at  Brest,  expediting  the  reluctant  managers  of  the  marine  affairs, 
an  attempt  was  made  upon  his  life,  by  an  assassin.  The  state  of 
Tone's  mind,  during  the  progress  of  preparation,  is  well  depicted 
in  his  diary.  He  cursed  the  Spaniards,  for  not  co-operating;  cursed 
the  French  naval  officers,  for  being  so  culpably  dilatory;  and  corsed 
the  English  fleet,  lest  they  should  intercept  the  armament.  He  did  not, 
however,  continue  inactive.  "  November  13.  Went,  by  order  of  the 
general,  among  the  prisoners  of  war  at  Pontanezen,  near  Brest,  and  of- 
fered their  liberty  to  as  many  as  were  willing  to  serve  aboard  the  French 
fleet.  Sixty  accepted  the  ofter ;  fifty  of  whom  were  Irish.  I  made 
them  drink  heartily  before  they  left  the  prison,  and  they  were  mus- 
tered and  sent  aboard  the  same  evening.  I  never  saw  the  national 
character  stronger  marked  than  in  the  careless  gaiety  of  these  poor 
fellows.  Half  naked  and  half  starved  as  I  found  them,  the  moment 
that  they  saw  the  wine  before  them,  all  their  cares  were  forgotten ; 
the  instant  I  made  the  proposal,  they  accepted  it  without  hesitation. 
The  Englishmen  balanced;  and  several  of  them  asked,  in  the  true 
style  of  their  country,  '  what  would  I  give  them?'  It  is  but  justice 
to  others  of  them,  to  observe,  that  they  said  nothing  should  ever  tempt 
them  to  fight  against  their  king  and  country.  I  told  them,  they  were 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  make  their  choice,  as  I  put  no  constraint  upon 
any  man.  In  the  event,  of  about  one  hundred  English,  ten  men  and 
boys  offered  themselves ;  and  of  about  sixty  Irish,  fifty,  as  I  have 
observed ;  not  one  Scotchman,  though  there  were  several  in  the  prison. 
When  I  called  for  the  wine,  my  English  recruits  begged  for  some- 
thing to  eat  at  the  same  time,  which  I  ordered  for  them.  Poor  Pat 
never  thought  of  eating;  but  when  his  head  was  a  little  warm  with 
the  wine,  he  was  very  urgent  to  be  permitted  to  go  amongst  the 
Englishmen,  and  flog  those  who  refused  to  enter,  which,  of  course,  I 
prevented,    though    with    some  little   difficulty.     '  Arrah,  blood  an' 
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minds,  captain  dear,  wont  you  let  me  have  one  knock  at  the  blackguardsV 
I  thought  myself  on  Ormond  Quay  once  more.  Oh,  if  we  once  arrive 
safe  on  the  other  side,  what  soldiers  will  we  make  of  our  poor  fellows  ! 
They  all  said  they  hoped  I  was  going  with  them,  wherever  it  was. 
I  answered,  I  did  not  desire  one  man  to  go  where  I  was  not  ready  to 
show  the  way;  and  they  replied  with  three  cheers.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  I  never  mentioned  the  object  of  the  expedition;  they 
entered  the  service  merely  from  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  nation, 
and  their  hatred  of  the  English,  without  any  idea  that  they  had  a 
chance  of  seeing  Ireland  again." 

"  22.  I  have  been  hard  at  work  these  three  or  four  days,  recruiting 
and  writing.  I  have  picked  up  about  twenty  very  stout  hands,  which 
makes  eighty  in  all,  and  cost  me  five  louis,  which  the  Republic  owes 
me.  I  have  finished  my  address  to  the  Irish  people,  one  to  the  mi- 
litia, and  one  to  the  Irish  seamen.  They  are  all  in  the  printer's  hands, 
and,  to  speak  honestly,  not  one  of  them  is  any  great  things.  I  think 
I  have  lost  the  little  facility  in  writing  that  I  once  had.  The  fact  is, 
my  mind  is  so  anxious  about  our  business,  that  I  cannot  write.  I  do 
not  sleep  at  nights.  The  General  has  been  ill  with  a  severe  pain  in 
his  bowels  these  three  days  ;  we  were  afraid  at  first  he  was  poisoned, 
but  it  proved  to  be  a  false  alarm  :  he  was  at  the  Comedie  last  night. 

"  23.  I  cannot  imagine  what  delays  us  now,  unless  it  be  waiting 
for  Richery,  who  is  said  to  be  coming  up  from  Rochefort.  Though 
I  have  the  strongest  apprehensions  we  shall  be  intercepted  by  the 
English,  still  I  wish  we  were  at  sea.  There  is  nothing  so  terrible  to 
me  as  suspense  ;  and  besides,  the  lives  of  my  poor  friends  in  Ireland 
are  in  extreme  peril.  God  send  we  may  be  in  time  to  save  them,  but  I 
much  fear  it.  Well,  let  me  not  think  of  that.  If  we  fall  in  with  the 
English,  we  must  fight  them  at  close  quarters,  and  crowd  our  tops, 
poops,  and  quarter-decks,  with  musketry.  It  is  our  only  chance, 
but  against  superior  numbers  even  this  will  not  do.  Those  infernal 
Spaniards  !  They  will  pay  dear  for  their  folly  ;  but  what  satisfaction 
is  that  to  us  ?  I  was  thinking  last  night  of  my  poor  little  family,  till 
I  was  as  melancholy  as  a  cat.  God  knows  whether  we  shall  ever 
meet  again.  If  I  reach  Ireland  in  safety,  and  any  thing  befalls  me 
after,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  my  country  will  take  care  of  them, 
and  my  boys  will  find  a  father  in  every  good  Irishman  ;  but,  if  I 
should  happen  to  be  killed  at  sea,  and  the  expedition  should  not  suc- 
ceed, I  dread  to  think  on  what  may  become  of  them.  It  is  terrible  ! 
I  rely  on  the  goodness  of  Providence,  which  has  often  interposed  to 
save  us, — on  the  courage  and  prudence  of  my  wife,  and  on  the  friend- 
ship of  my  brother,  to  protect  them.  My  darling  babies  !  I  doat  on 
them.  I  feel  the  tears  gush  into  my  eyes  whenever  I  think  of  them.  I 
repeat  to  myself  a  thousand  times  the  last  words  I  heard  from  their 
innocent  little  mouths.     God  Almighty  bless  and  protect  them  !" 

On  the  2nd  of  December  he  received  an  order  to  embark  on  board 
the  Incomparable,  of  eighty  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Bedout, 
of  whose  courage  and  skill  Tone  makes  honourable  mention.  Had 
his  confreres  been  ecjually  expert,  the  termination  of  the  expedition 
might  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  was.  As  the  wind  con- 
tinued unfavourable,  and  as  he  thought  it  was  highly  probable  that 
the  English  fleet  was  off  Ushant,  he  proposed  "  That  three,  or  at 
most  four,  sail  of  the  fastest-going  ships  should  take  advantage  of  the 
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first  favourable  moment  (as  a  dark  night  and  a  strong  gale  from  the 
north-east),  and  slip  out  with  as  many  troops  as  they  can  carry,  in- 
cluding at  least  a  company  of  the  Artillerie  legere,  steering  such  a 
course,  as,  though  somewhat  longer,  should  be  most  out  of  the  way 
of  the  English  fleet;  that  they  should  proceed  round  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  keeping  a  good  oiBng  for  fear  of  accidents,  and  land  the  men 
in  the  north,  as  near  Belfast  as  possible.  If  we  could  land  2,000 
men  in  this  manner,  with  as  many  stand  of  arms  as  we  could  carry 
beside,  I  have  no  doubt  but  in  a  week  we  would  have  possession  of 
the  entire  north  of  Ireland,  and  we  could  certainly  maintain  ourselves 
there  for  a  considerable  time,  against  all  the  force  which  could  be 
sent  against  us  ;  the  consequence  of  which  would  be,  1st,  That  the 
whole  south  would  be  disfurnished  of  troops,  which  would,  of  course, 
be  sent  against  us ;  and  I  also  am  almost  certain  that  the  British  fleet 
would  directly  quit  its  station  oft'  Brest,  where  it  has  been  now  cruiz- 
ing ten  weeks,  according  to  our  accounts,  as  thinking  that  the  mis- 
chief was  already  done,  and  that  they  were  watching  the  stable  when 
the  steed  was  stolen  ;  in  which  case,  the  main  embarkation  might  im- 
mediately set  off",  and,  landing  in  the  south,  put  the  enemy  between 
two  fires,  and  so  settle  the  business  almost  without  a  blow.  If  this 
scheme  be  adopted,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  no  mortal  should 
hear  of  it  but  Morard  de  Galles,  Hoche,  and  Col.  Shee.  The  reason 
of  my  wishing  not  to  lose  an  instant,  and,  likewise,  to  make  the  at- 
tempt with  2,000  men,  contrary  to  the  opinion  I  have  given  elsewhere 
in  these  memorandums,  is,  that  I  have  seen  articles  within  these  few 
days  in  the  French  papers,  including,  among  others,  a  proclamation 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  dated  November  9th,  by  which  I 
see  that  the  insurrection  is  ready  every  instant  to  explode  in  the  north, 
and  that  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  break  open  the  magazine  in 
Belfast,  and  take  by  force  ten  barrels  of  powder.  I  dread,  in  conse- 
quence, their  committing  themselves  before  they  are  properly  sup- 
ported." 

Hoche  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  accede  to  this  proposal, 
and  accordingly  Tone  was  compelled  to  live  still  in  suspense,  the 
elements  continuing  unfavourable. 

"12.  The  Etat  Major  came  aboard  last  night;  we  are  seven  in 
the  great  cabin,  including  a  lady  in  boy's  clothes,  the  wife  of  a  com- 
missaire,  one  Ragoneau.  By  what  I  see,  we  have  a  regular  army  of 
commissaries,  who  are  going  to  Ireland  to  make  their  fortunes.  If 
we  arrive  safe,  I  think  I  will  keep  my  eye  a  little  upon  these  gentle- 
men. In  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  Richery,  our  squadron  will 
be  augmented  with  two,  if  not  three  ships,  and  the  army  with  1,700 
men,  which,  with  13,400  already  on  board,  will  make  15,100 — a  force 
more  than  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  if,  as  I  am  always  obliged 
to  add,  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  reach  our  destination  in  safety. 

"  14.  To-day  the  signal  is  made  to  heave  short  and  be  ready  to 
put  to  sea ;  the  report  is,  we  shall  make  sail  at  four  o'clock.  I 
am  truly  rejoiced  at  it.  '  I  do  agnize  a  natural  and  prompt  alacrity.' 
Called  on  my  friend  Shee,  who  is  better ;  he  is  able  to-day  to  write 
a  little.  Recommended  my  wife  and  family  to  his  friendship  and 
protection,  in  case  of  any  thing  happening  to  me.  He  promised  me 
heartily  to  exert  himself  in  their  behalf;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
keep  his  word ;  so  I  have  done  ail  that  is  now  in  ray  power  to  do." 

VOL.  I.  3    R 
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"  15.  At  11  o'clock  this  luorning  the  signal  was  made  to  heave 
short,  and  I  believe  we  are  now  going  to  sail  in  downright  earnest. 
There  is  a  signal  also  at  the  point  for  four  sail  of  enemies  in  the 
offing ;  it  is  most  delicious  weather,  and  the  sun  is  as  warm  and  as 
bright  as  in  the  month  of  May — '  1  hope,'  as  Lord  George  Brilliant 
says,  '  he  may  not  shine  through  somebody  presently.'  ^Ve  are  all  in 
high  spirits,  and  the  troops  are  as  gay  as  if  they  were  going  to  a  ball: 
with  our  15,000,  or,  more  correctly,  13,975  men,  I  would  not  have 
the  least  doubt  of  our  beating  30,000  of  such  as  will  be  opposed  to 
us  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  reach  our  destination.  The  signal  is  now 
flying  to  get  under  weigh,  so,  one  way  or  other,  the  affair  will  be  at 
last  brought  to  a  decision,  and  God  knows  how  sincerely  I  rejoice  at 
it.  The  wind  is  right  aft.  Huzza  !  At  one  we  got  under  weigh, 
and  stood  out  of  the  Goulet  until  three,  when  we  cast  anchor  by  sig- 
nal in  the  Bay  de  Camaret,  having  made  about  three  leagues.  Our 
ship,  I  think,  would  beat  the  whole  fleet;  we  passed,  with  easy  sail, 
a  frigate.  La  Surveillante,  under  her  top-gallant  sails,  and  nothing 
was  able  to  come  near  us.  We  are  now  riding  at  single  anchor,  and 
I  hope  we  shall  set  oft' to-morrow." 

On  the  17th  they  passed  through  the  Raz,  a  dangerous  and  difficult 
pass,  and  next  morning  the  expedition  consisted  of  eighteen  sail 
instead  of  forty-three  :  Hoche  being  aboard  one  of  the  missing  ves- 
sels. On.  the  18th  he  writes,  "  At  nine  this  morning,  a  fog  so  thick 
that  we  cannot  see  a  ship's  length  before  us.  '  Hazy  weather,  mas- 
ter Noah ;'  d — n  it,  we  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  our  missing  ships,  without  knowing  it;  it  is  true  we  may 
also,  by  the  same  means,  miss  the  English  ;  so  it  may  be  as  well  for 
good  as  evil,  and  I  count  firmly  upon  the  fortune  of  the  republic. 
How,  after  all,  if  we  were  not  to  join  our  companions?  What 
will  Grouchy  and  Bouvet  determine?  We  are  enough  to  make  the 
attempt,  but  we  must  then  steer  for  the  north  of  Ireland.  If  it  rested 
with  me,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment,  and,  as  it  is,  I  will  certainly 
propose  it,  if  I  can  And  an  opening  : 

"  If  we  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enough 
To  do  our  country  loss  ;  and,  if  to  live. 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour." 

This  confounded  fog  continues  without  interruption.  At  night. — 
Foggy  all  day,  and  no  appearance  of  our  comrades.  I  asked  Gene- 
ral Cherin  what  we  should  do  in  case  they  did  not  rejoin  us.  He 
said  that  he  supposed  General  Grouchy  would  take  the  command 
with  the  troops  we  had  with  us,  which,  on  examination,  we  found  to 
amount  to  about  6,500  men.  I  need  not  say  that  I  supported  this  idea 
with  all  my  might.  The  captain  has  opened  a  packet  containing 
instructions  for  his  conduct  in  case  of  separation,  which  order  him  to 
cruize  for  live  days  oft'  Mizen  Head,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  where  he  is  to  remain  three 
more ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  he  does  not  see  the  fleet,  or 
receive  further  orders  by  a  frigate,  he  is  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
back  to  Brest.  But  we  must  see,  in  that  case,  whether  Bouvet  and 
Grouchy  may  not  take  on  themselves  to  land  the  troops.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  Cherin  is  bent  on  that  plan,  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
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ference  of  his  aid-de-carap,  Fairin,   who  put  in  his  word,   I  thought, 
impertinently  enough." 

The  next  day  they  were  overtaken  by  a  dead  cahn,   and,  the 
weather  clearing  up,  sixteen  sail  hove  in  sight,  but  still  the  admiral's 
frigate,  with  Hoche  on  board,  did  not  appear.     The  wind  again  be- 
came unfavourable,   and  next  night,  in  moderate  weather,  the  fleet 
once  more  separated.     This  convinced  Tone  that  the   French  were 
then  but  very  indifferent  sailors.     '•  21.  Last  night,  just  at  sunset, 
signal  for  seven  sail  in  the  offing;  all  in  high  spirits,  in  hopes  that  it 
is  our  comrades;   stark  calm  all  the  fore  part  of  the  night;   at  length, 
a  breeze  sprung  up,   and  this  morning,   at  daybreak,  we  are  under 
Cape  Clear,  distant  about  four  leagues ;    so   1  have,  at  all  events, 
once  more  seen  my  country;    but  the  pleasure  I  should  otherwise 
feel  at  this  is  totally  destroyed  by  the  absence  of  the  general,  who 
lias  not  joined  us,  and  of  whom  we  know  nothing.     The  sails  we 
saw  last  night  have  disappeared,  and  we  are  all  in  uncertainty.     It 
is  most  delicious  weather,  with  a  favourable  wind,  and  every  thing, 
in  short,   that  we  can  desire,   except  our  absent  comrades.     At  the 
moment  I  write  this,  we  are  under  easy  sail,  within  three  leagues,  at 
most,  of  the  coast,  so  that  I  can  discover  here  and  there  patches  of 
snow  on  the  mountains.     What  if  the   general  should   not  join  us  ! 
If  we  cruize  here  five  days,  according  to  our  instruction,  the  English 
will  be  upon  us,  and  then  all  is  over.     We  are  thirty-five  sail  in 
company,  and  seven  or  eight  absent.     Is  that  such  a  separation  of 
our  force,  as,  under  all  the  circumstances,  will  warrant  our  following 
the  letter  of  our  orders,  to  the  certain  failure  of  the  expedition  ?     If 
Grouchy  and  Bouvet  be  men  of  spirit  and  decision,  they  will  land 
immediately,   and   trust  to   their   success  for  their  justification.     If 
they  be  not,  and  if  this  day  passes  without  our  seeing  the  general, 
I  much  fear  the  game  is  up.     I  am  in  undescribable  anxiety,  and 
Cherin,   who  commands  aboard,  is  a  poor  creature,  to  whom  it  is 
vain  to  speak;  not  but  I  believe  he  is  brave  enough,   but  he  has   a 
little  mind.     There  cannot  be  imagined  a  situation  more  provokingly 
tantalizing  than  mine  at  this  moment,  within  view,  almost  within 
reach,  of  my  native  land,  and  uncertain  whether  I  shall  ever  set  my 
foot  on  it.      We  are  now  (nine  o'clock),  at  the  rendezvous  appointed  ; 
stood  in  for  the  coast  till  twelve,  when  we  were  near  enough  to  toss 
a  biscuit  ashore;  at  twelve  tacked  and  stood  out  again,   so  now  we 
have  begun  our  cruise  of  five  days  in  all  its  forms,  and  shall,  in  obe- 
dience to   the  letter  of  our   instructions,  ruin  the  expedition,    and 
destroy  the  remnant  of  tlje  French  navy,  with  a  precision  and  punc- 
tuality which  will  be  truly  edifying  !      We  opened  Bantry  Bay,  and, 
in  all  my  life,  rage  never  entered  so  deeply  into  my  heart  as  when 
we  turned  our  backs  on  the  coast.     1  sounded  Cherin  as  to  what 
Grouchy  might  do;  but  he  turned  the  discourse;  he  is  Taata  Eiios* 
Simon  is  entirely  of  my   opinion,  and  so  is  Captain  Bedout ;    but 
what  does  that  signify  ?     At  half  after  one,  the  Atalante,  one  of  our 
missing  corvettes,  hove  in  sight;  so  now  again  we  are  in  hopes  to  see 
the  general.     Oh,  if  he  were  in  Grouchy's  place,  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate one  moment.     Continue  making  short  boards  ;  the  wind  foul." 
Next  day  he  notes  down,  "  I  have  been  looking  over  the  schedule 

•'  *  See  Cook's  Vt)yage." 
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of  our  arms,  artillery,  and  ammunition ;  we  are  well  provided ;  we 
have  41,160  stand  of  arms,  tvrenty  pieces  of  field  artillery,  and  nine 
of  siege,  including  mortars  and  howitzers;  61,200  barrels  of  powder, 
7,000,000  musket  cartridges,  700,000  flints,  besides  an  infinite 
variety  of  articles  belonging  to  the  train;  but  we  have  neither  sabres 
nor  pistols  for  the  cavalry;  however,  we  have  nearly  three  regiments 
of  hussars  embarked,  so  that  we  can  dispense  with  them.  Messieurs 
of  the  Etat  Major  continue  in  the  horrors  ;  I  find  Simon  the  stoutest 
,  of  them,  and  Fairin,  Cherin's  aid-de-camp,  the  worst;  he  puts  me 
in  mind  of  David  in  the  Rivals, — '  But  I  am  fighting  Bob,  and  d — n 
it,  I  won't  be  afraid.'  1  continue  very  discreetly  to  say  little  or 
nothing,  as  ray  situation  just  now  is  rather  a  delicate  one;  if  we  were 
once  ashore,  and  things  turn  out  to  my  mind,  I  shall  soon  be  out 
of  my  trammels,  and,  perhaps,  in  that  respect,  I  may  be  better  off 
with  Grouchy  than  with  Hoche.  If  the  people  act  with  spirit,  as  I 
hope  they  will,  it  is  no  matter  who  is  general,  and,  if  they  do  not, 
all  the  talents  of  Hoche  will  not  save  us  ;  so  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing  at  last.  At  half-past  six,  cast  anchor  ofi"  Beer  Island,  being 
still  four  leagues  from  our  landing-place;  at  work  with  General 
Cherin,  writing  and  translating  proclamations,  &c.,  all  our  printed 
papers,  including  my  two  pamphlets,  being  on  board  the  Frateruite, 
which  is  pleasant !" 

There  being  no  appearance  of  the  general,  and  no  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, yet,  reduced  as  the  expedition  was.  Tone  was  not  without  his 
scheme.  *'  I  proposed,"  he  says,  "  to  give  me  the  Legion  des  Francs, 
a  company  of  the  Artilleric  legere,  and  as  many  officers  as  desired 
to  come  volunteers  in  the  expedition,  with  what  arms  and  stores  re- 
mained (which  are  now  reduced  by  our  separation  to  four  field- 
pieces,  20,000  firelocks  at  most,  1,000  lb.  of  powder,  and  3,000,000 
cartridges),  and  to  land  us  in  Sligo  Bay,  and  let  us  make  the  best 
of  our  way  ;  if  we  succeeded,  the  republic  would  gain  infinitely  in 
reputation  and  interest;  and,  if  we  failed,  the  loss  would  be  trifling, 
as  the  expense  was  already  incurred." 

"  Cherin  ansvpered  that  1  did  very  right  to  give  my  opinion, 
and  that,  as  he  expected  a  council  of  war  would  be  called  to-morrow, 
he  would  bring  me  with  him,  and  I  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
press  it.  The  discourse  rested  there,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  see 
more,  if  we  are  not  agreeably  surprised,  early  in  the  morning,  by  a 
visit  from  the  English,  which  is  highly  probable.  I  am  now  so  near 
the  shore,  that  1  can  in  a  manner  touch  the  sides  of  Bantry  Bay 
with  my  right  and  left  hand  ;  yet  God  knows  whether  I  shall  ever 
tread  again  on  Irish  ground.  There  is  one  thing  which  I  am  sur- 
prised at,  which  is  the  extreme  sang  froid  with  which  I  view  the 
coast.  I  thought  I  should  have  been  violently  affected,  yet  I  look 
at  it  as  if  it  were  the  coast  of  Japan  ;  I  do  not,  however,  love  my 
country  the  less  for  not  having  romantic  feelings  with  regard  to  her." 

"  24.  This  morning  the  whole  Etat  Major  has  been  miraculously 
converted,  and  it  was  agreed  in  full  council,  that  General  Cherin, 
Colonel  Waudre  (Chef  d'Etat  Major  of  the  Artillery),  and  myself 
should  go  aboard  the  Immortalite,  and  press  General  Grouchy, 
in  the  strongest  manner,  to  proceed  on  the  expedition,  with  the 
ruins  of  our  scattered  army.  Accordingly  we  made  a  signal  to 
speak  with  the  admiral,  and  in  about  an  hour  we  were  aboard.     I 
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must  do  Grouchy  the  justice  to  say,  that  the  moment  we  gave  our 
opinion  in  favour  of  proceeding,  he  took  his  part  decidedly,  and  Uke  a 
man  of  spirit :  he  instantly  set  about  preparing  the  ordre  de  bataille, 
and  we  finished  it  without  delay.  We  are  not  more  than  6,500 
strong,  but  they  are  tried  soldiers,  who  have  seen  fire,  and  I  have  the 
strongest  hopes  that,  after  all,  we  shall  bring  our  enterprise  to  a  glo- 
rious termination.  It  is  a  bold  attempt,  and  truly  original.  All  the 
time  we  were  preparing  the  ordre  de  bataille,  we  were  laughing  most 
immoderately  at  the  poverty  of  our  means,  and,  I  believe,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  was  the  merriest  council  of  war  that  was  ever  held; 
but  '  Des  chevaliers  Frangais  tel  est  le  caracttreJ'  Grouchy,  the 
commander-in-chief,  never  had  so  few  men  under  his  orders  since  he 
was  adjutant-general ;  Waudre,  who  is  lieutenant-colonel,  finds  him- 
self now  at  the  head  of  the  artillery,  which  is  a  furious  park,  consist- 
ing of  one  piece  of  eight,  one  of  four,  and  two  six-inch  howitzers ; 
when  he  was  a  captain,  he  never  commanded  fewer  than  ten  pieces, 
but  now  that  he  is  in  fact  general  of  the  artillery,  he  prefers  taking 
the  field  with  four.  He  is  a  gallant  fellow,  and  offered,  on  ray  pro- 
posal last  night,  to  remain  with  me  and  command  his  company,  in 
case  General  Grouchy  had  agreed  to  the  proposal  I  made  to  Cherin. 
It  is,  altogether,  an  enterprise  truly  unique ;  we  have  not  one  guinea; 
we  have  not  a  tent ;  we  have  not  a  horse  to  draw  our  four  pieces  of 
artillery  ;  the  general-in-chief  marches  on  foot ;  we  leave  all  our 
baggage  behind  us;  we  have  nothing  but  arms  in  our  hands,  the 
clothes  on  our  backs,  and  a  good  courage  ;  but  these  are  sufficient. 
With  all  these  original  circumstances,  such  as  t  believe  never  were 
found  united  in  an  expedition  of  such  magnitude  as  that  we  are  about 
to  attempt,  we  are  all  as  gay  as  larks.  I  never  saw  the  French 
character  better  exemplified  than  in  this  morning's  business." 

But  Grouchy  had  delayed  too  long:  the  opportunity  was  lost,  and 
the  wind,  now  blowing  right  a-head,  rendered  landing  impossible. 
"  Had  we,"  says  Tone,  "  been  able  to  land  the  first  day,  and  march 
directly  to  Cork,  we  should  have  infallibly  carried  it  by  a  coup  de 
main;  and  then  we  should  have  had  a  footing  in  the  country,  but  as 
it  is,  if  we  are  taken,  my  fate  will  not  be  a  mild  one:  the  best  I  can 
expect  is  to  be  shot  as  an  emigre  rentre,  unless  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  killed  in  the  action;  for  most  assuredly,  if  the  enemy 
will  have  us,  he  must  fight  for  us.  Perhaps  I  may  be  reserved  for  a 
trial,  for  the  sake  of  striking  terror  into  others;  in  which  case  I  shall 
be  hanged  as  a  traitor,  and  embowelled,  &c.  As  to  the  embowelling, 
^je  nCenJiche;'  if  ever  they  hang  me,  they  are  welcome  to  embowel 
me  if  they  please.  These  are  pleasant  prospects !  Nothing  on  earth 
could  sustain  me  now,  but  the  consciousness  that  I  am  engaged  in  a. 
just  and  righteous  cause.  For  my  family,  I  have,  by  a  desperate 
effort,  surmounted  my  natural  feelings  so  far,  that  I  do  not  think  of 
them  at  this  moment.  This  day,  at  twelve,  the  wind  blows  a  gale, 
still  from  the  east,  and  our  situation  is  now  as  critical  as  possible ;  for 
it  is  morally  certain  that  this  day,  or  to-morrow  on  the  morning,  the 
English  fleet  will  be  in  the  harbour's  mouth;  and  then  adieu  to  every 
thing!  In  this  desperate  state  of  affairs,  I  proposed  to  Cherin,  to 
sally  out  with  all  our  forces;  to  mount  to  the  Shannon,  and,  dis- 
embarking the  troops,  make  a  forced  march  to  Limerick,  which  is 
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probably  unguarded,  the  garrison  being,  I  am  pretty  certain,  ou  its 
inarch  to  oppose  us  here;  to  pass  the  river  at  Limerick,  and,  by 
forced  marches,  push  to  the  north.  I  detailed  all  this  on  a  paper, 
which  I  will  keep,  and  showed  it  to  Captain  Bedout,  and  all  the 
generals  on  board,  Cherin,  Simon,  and  Chasseloup.  They  all  agreed 
as  to  the  advantages  of  the  plan,  but,  after  settling  it,  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  communicate  with  the  general  and  admiral,  who  are  in  the 
Immortalite,  nearly  two  leagues  a-head,  and  the  wind  is  now  so 
high  and  foul,  and  the  sea  so  rough,  that  no  boat  can  live;  so  all 
communication  is  impracticable,  and  to-morrow  morning  it  will,  most 
probably,  be  too  late;  and  on  this  circumstance,  perhaps,  the  fate  of 
the  expedition  and  the  liberty  of  Ireland  depends,  I  cannot  conceive 
for  what  reason  the  two  commanders-in-chief  are  shut  up  together  in 
a  frigate.  Surely  they  should  be  on  board  the  flag-ship.  But  this  is  not 
the  first  misfortune  resulting  from  this  arrangement.  Had  General 
Hoche  remained,  as  he  ought,  on  board  the  Indomptable,  with  his 
Etat  Major,  he  would  not  have  been  separated  and  taken  by  the 
English,  as  he  most  probably  is;  nor  should  we  be  in  the  difficulties 
we  now  find  ourselves  in,  and  which,  most  probably,  to-morrow  will 
render  insurmountable.  Well,  it  does  not  signify  complaining.  Our 
first  capital  error  was  in  setting  sail  too  late  from  the  liay  of  Camaret, 
by  which  means  we  were  obliged  to  pass  the  Raz  in  the  night,  which 
caused  the  loss  of  the  Seduisant,  the  separation  of  the  fleet,  the 
capture  of  the  general,  and,  above  all,  the  loss  of  time  resulting  from 
all  this,  and  which  is  never  to  be  recovered.  Our  second  error  was 
in  losing  an  entire  day  in  cruising  off  Bantry  Bay,  when  we  might 
have  entered  and  efl'ected  a  landing  with  thirty-five  sail,  which  would 
have  secured  every  thing;  and  now  our  third  error  is,  the  having  our 
commander-in-chief  separated  from  the  Etat  Major,  which  renders  all 
communication  utterly  impossible.  My  prospects,  at  this  hour,  are 
as  gloomy  as  possible.  I  see  nothing  before  me,  unless  a  miracle  be 
wrought  in  our  favour,  but  the  ruin  of  the  expedition,  the  slavery  of 
my  country,  and  my  own  destruction.  Well,  if  I  am  to  fall,  at  least 
I  will  sell  my  life  as  dear  as  individual  resistance  can  make  it.  So 
now  1  have  made  up  my  mind.  1  have  a  *  merry  Christmas'  of  it 
to-day." 

The  weather  still  continuing  stormy,  and  every  moment  expecting 
a  visit  from  the  English  fleet,  their  situation  was  a  desperate  one. 
"  Well,"  he  says,  "  England  has  not  had  such  an  escape  since  the 
Spanish  Armada,  and  that  expedition,  like  ours,  was  defeated  by  the 
weather;  the  elements  fight  against  us,  and  courage  is  here  of  no 
avail.  Well,  let  me  think  no  more  about  it ;  it  is  lost,  and  let  it  go  ! 
I  am  now  a  Frenchman,  and  must  regulate  my  future  plans  accor- 
dingly. I  hope  the  directory  will  not  dismiss  me  the  service  for  this 
unhappy  failure,  in  which,  certainly,  1  have  nothing  personally  to 
reproach  myself  with ;  and,  in  that  case,  I  shall  be  rich  enough  to 
live  as  a  peasant.  If  God  Almighty  sends  me  my  dearest  love  and 
darling  babies  in  safety,  1  will  buy  or  rent  a  little  spot,  and  have 
done  with  the  world  for  ever.  I  shall  neither  be  great,  nor  famous, 
nor  powerful;  but  I  may  be  happy.  God  knows  whether  I  shall 
ever  reach  France  myself;  and,  in  case  of  the  contrary,  what  will 
become  of  my  family?     It  is  horrible  to  me  to  think  of.     Oh!  my 
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life  and  soul,  my  darling  babies,  shall  I  ever  see  you  again  ?  This 
infernal  wind  continues  without  intermission,  and  now  that  all  is  lost 
1  am  as  eager  to  get  back  to  France  as  I  was  to  come  to  Ireland." 

At  length  the  weather  forced  them  out  of  Bantry  Bay,  and,  a 
hurricane  succeeding,  they  could  not  make  the  Shannon,  as  they  in- 
tended; accordingly,  they  sailed  for  France,  on  the  coast  of  which 
they  arrived,  January  1st,  1797,  not  having  seen  a  single  English 
vessel,  either  going  or  coming  ;  a  circumstance,  for  which  they  were 
indebted  to  the  fog  that  prevailed  subsequent  to  their  sailing  from 
Brest.*  An  intrigue  having  been  set  on  foot  to  injure  Grouchy, 
Tone  went  to  Paris,  where  he  heard  of  his  wife's  arrival  at  Ham- 
burgh, in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health,  accompanied  by  his  sister, 
who  subsequently  gave  her  hand  to  a  young  Swiss,  who  had  accom- 
panied them'from  America. 

In  Paris,  he  met  Hoche,  who  spoke  in  a  very  flattering  manner 
to  the  directory  in  Tone's  favour,  and,  on  his  mentioning  his  intention 
of  proceeding  to  Hamburgh  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  his  family  to 
France,  the  general  said  he  might  be  of  use  there.  "  I  told  him, 
that  there,  or  any  where  else,  where  I  could  be  useful  to  my  own 
country  and  the  republic,  I  was  ready  to  go  at  an  hour's  warning. 
I  added,  that  when  I  asked  my  retreat  for  the  present,  I  begged  him 
to  remember,  that,  if  ever  our  business  was  resumed,  under  any 
form,  I  was  as  ready  and  desirous  as  ever  to  take  my  share  in  it,  and 
that  I  did  not  at  all  despair  of  having  the  honour  of  serving  once  more 
under  his  orders.  '  The  afl'air,'  replied  he,  '  is  but  suspended.  You 
know  our  difficulties  for  money  ;  the  repair  of  our  fleet,  and  the  ne- 
cessary preparations,  require  some  considerable  time,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  there  are  15,000  men  lying  idle  below,  and,  in  fact,  we  cannot 
even  feed  them  there.  The  directory  has  resolved,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  employ  them  usefully  elsewhere,  and  has  accepted  my  ser- 
vices ;  but  be  assured,  the  moment  the  enterprise  is  resumed,  that  I 
will  return  with  the  first  patrouille  which  embarks.'  I  expressed  the 
satisfaction  which  this  assurance  gave  me  ;  and,  after  a  conversation 
of  about  half  an  hour,  in  which  1  found  him  as  warm  and  steady  as 
ever  in  the  business,  I  took  my  leave ;  and  to-morrow  I  am  to  have 

*  "Amidst  all  the  agitation  of  my  father's  mind,"  says  William  Tone,  in  a 
note,  "during  the  ill-fated  and  tantalizing  expedition  of  Bantry  Bay,  he  was 
aware  that  his  wife  and  three  infant  children,  whom  he  had  left  at  Princeton,  in 
New  Jersey,  on  his  departure  from  America,  were,  amidst  the  storms  of  that 
wintry  season,  on  their  way  to  rejoin  him.  The  feelings  of  the  most  alTectionate 
of  husbands  and  of  fathers  in  such  a  situation  can  be  better  conceived  than  ex- 
pressed. In  fact,  embarked  on  an  American  vessel  for  Hamburgh,  we  almost 
crossed  him  in  the  British  Channel,  in  the  last  days  of  December ;  and,  after  a 
tedious  and  rough  passage  of  two  months,  my  mother,  with  her  infant  family, 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  frozen  Elbe,  and  proceeded  to  Hamburgh  in  an  open 
post  waggon.  In  that  commercial  city,  devoted  to  the  British  interest,  the  first 
news  she  received  was  that  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  embellished  with  a 
thousand  exaggerations.  Her  anxiety  may  well  be  conceived :  obliged  to  con- 
ceal it,  as  well  as  her  name,  her  only  consolation  was,  that  she  did  not  hear  that 
of  Tone  mentioned.  Already  in  weak  and  shattered  health,  she  was  seized  with 
a  nervous  fever,  and  remained  in  the  most  cruel  perplexity,  amongst  strangers, 
whose  very  language  she  did  not  understand.  She  wrote  instantly  to  Paris,  ad- 
dressing her  letter  to  Mr.  Madgett,  and  the  answer  to  this  letter,  which  came  in 
due  time,  was  the  first  news  she  received  of  her  husband's  safety." 
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my  letter  for  the  directory.  This  conversation  with  Hoche  has  given 
me  spirits  to  recommence  these  memorandums;  for,  in  fact,  my  mind 
has  been  in  a  state  of  stupor  ever  since  I  landed  at  Brest  from  our 
unfortunate  expedition.  Perhaps  Providence  has  not  yet  given  us 
up.  For  my  part,  my  courage,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  abated  one  single 
jot,  though  I  see  by  an  article  in  the  English  papers,  that  they  were 
in  hopes  to  have  caught  the  vessel  on  board  which  I  was  embarked, 
in  which  case,  they  were  kind  enough  to  promise  that  I  should  be 
properly  taken  care  of.  They  may  go  and  be  hanged,  and  *  I  do  not 
value  their  chariot  of  a  rush.'  " 

It  was  subsequently  agreed  that  he  should  join  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  at  Meuse,  under  Hoche,  and,  on  calling  for  the  arrear  of  his 
pay,  on  the  12th  of  March,  he  says,  "  In  the  margin  of  the  order  I 
observed  the  following  note  :  *  Nota.  L'activitt  et  la  grande  utility 
de  cet  officiet  out  tte  attetsies  far  le  Bureau  des  orders  generaux.' 
This  is  very  handsome." 

He  soon  after  joined  his  family,  travelled  with  them  for  a  fortnight, 
through  Holland,  and,  in  the  following  May,  had  joined  the  army  at 
Cologne.  In  the  course  of  the  next  month,  he  met  Mr.  Lewines, 
sent  to  France  by  the  "  United  People  of  Ireland,"  to  solicit  as- 
sistance. 

It  was  now  determined  to  fit  out  another  expedition  for  Ireland, 
under  the  command  of  the  Dutch  general,  Daendels,  at  the  Hague. 
Tone  and  Lewines  met  Hoche.  "  He  began,"  says  the  diarist,  "  by 
telling  us,  that  the  Dutch  governor-general,  Daendels,  and  Admiral 
Dewinter,  were  sincerely  actuated  by  a  desire  to  effectuate  something 
striking  to  rescue  their  country  from  that  state  of  oblivion  and  deca- 
dence into  which  it  had  fallen  ;  that,  by  the  most  indefatigable  exer- 
tions on  their  part,  they  had  got  together,  at  the  Texel,  sixteen  sail  of 
the  line,  and  eight  or  ten  frigates,  all  ready  for  sea,  and  in  the  highest 
condition ;  that  they  intended  to  embark  15,000  men  (the  whole  of 
their  national  troops),  3000  stand  of  arms,  eighty  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  money  for  their  pay  and  subsistence  for  three  months ;  that  he 
had  the  best  opinion  of  the  sincerity  of  all  parties,  and  of  the  courage 
and  conduct  of  the  general  and  admiral ;  but  that  here  was  the  diffi- 
culty :  the  French  government  had  demanded  that  at  least  5000 
French  troops,  the  elite  of  the  army,  should  be  embarked,  instead  of 
a  like  number  of  Dutch,  in  which  case,  if  the  demand  was  acceded 
to,  he  should  himself  take  the  command  of  the  united  army,  and  set 
off  for  the  Texel  directly  ;  but  that  the  Dutch  government  made  great 
difficulties,  alleging  a  variety  of  reasons,  of  which  some  were  good  : 
that  they  said  the  French  troops  would  never  submit  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Dutch  navy,  and  that,  in  that  case,  they  could  not  pre- 
tend to  enforce  it  on  their  own,  without  making  unjust  distinctions, 
and  giving  a  reasonable  ground  for  jealousy  and  discontent  to  their 
army  ;  '  but  the  fact  is,'  said  Hoche,  '  that  the  committee,  Daendels, 
and  Dewinter,  are  anxious  that  the  Batavian  republic  should  have 
the  whole  glory  of  the  expedition,  if  it  succeeds;  they  feel  that  their 
country  has  been  forgotten  in  Europe,  and  they  are  risking  every 
thing,  even  to  their  last  stake — for,  if  this  fails,  they  are  ruined — in 
order  to  restore  the  national  character.  The  demand  of  the  French 
government  is  now  before  the  committee ;  if  it  is  acceded  to,  I  will 
go  myself,  and,  at  all  events,  I  will  present  you  both  to  the  committee, 
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aiid  we  will  probably  then  settle  the  matter  definitively.'  Both 
Lewines  and  I  now  found  ourselves  in  a  considerable  difficulty.  On 
the  one  side,  it  was  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have 
Hoche  and  his  5000  gi^enadiers;  on  the  other,  it  was  most  unreason- 
able to  propose  any  thing  which  could  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Dutch 
people,  at  a  moment  when  they  were  making  unexampled  exertions  in 
our  favour,  and  risking,  as  Boche  himself  said,  their  last  ship  and 
last  shilling  to  emancipate  us.  I  cursed  and  swore  like  a  dragoon  ; 
it  went  to  my  very  heart's  blood  and  midriff  to  give  up  the  general  and 
our  brave  lads,  5000  of  whom  I  would  prefer  to  any  10,000  in  Eu- 
rope;  on  the  other  hand,  I  could  not  but  see  that  the  Dutch  were 
perfectly  reasonable  in  the  desire  to  have  the  whole  reputation  of  an 
affair  prepared  and  arranged  entirely  at  their  expense,  and  at  such  an 
expense.  I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  Lewines,  however,  extri- 
cated himself  and  me  with  considerable  address.  After  stating  very 
well  our  difficulty,  he  asked  Hoche  whether  he  thought  that  Daen- 
dels  would  serve  under  his  orders,  and,  if  he  refused,  what  effect 
that  might  have  on  the  Batavian  troops  ?  I  shall  never  forget  the 
magnanimity  of  Hoche  on  this  occasion.  He  said  he  believed  Daen- 
dels  would  not,  and,  therefore,  that  the  next  morning  he  would  with- 
draw the  demand  with  regard  to  the  French  troops,  and  leave  the 
Dutch  government  at  perfect  liberty  to  act  as  they  thought  proper. 
When  it  is  considered  that  Hoche  has  a  devouring  passion  fur  fame  ; 
that  his  great  object,  on  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  establish  his 
reputation,  is  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  England  ;  that  he  has, 
for  two  years,  in  a  great  degree,  devoted  himself  to  our  business,  and 
made  the  greatest  exertions,  including  our  memorable  expedition,  to 
emancipate  us ;  that  he  sees,  at  last,  the  business  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished by  another,  and,  of  course,  all  the  glory  he  had  promised  to 
himself  ravished  from  him;  when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  consi- 
dered that  he  could,  by  a  word's  speaking,  prevent  the  possibility  of 
that  rival's  moving  one  step,  and  find,  at  the  same  time,  plausible  rea- 
sons sufficient  to  justify  his  own  conduct, — I  confess  his  renouncing 
the  situation  which  he  mightcommand  is  an  effort  of  very  great  virtue. 
It  is  true  he  is  doing  exactly  what  an  honest  man  and  a  good  citizen  ought 
to  do  ;  he  is  preferring  the  interests  of  his  country  to  his  own  private 
views  ;  that,  however,  does  not  prevent  my  regarding  his  conduct,  in 
this  instance,  with  great  admiration,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it."- 

He  now  attached  himself,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Hoche, 
to  the  Dutch  army,  and  arrived,  on  the  8th  of  July,  at  the  Texel;  on 
the  tenth,  he  writes,  "  I  have  been  boating  about  the  fleet,  and  aboard 
several  of  the  vessels;  they  are  in  very  fine  condition,  incomparably 
better  than  the  fleet  at  Brest,  and  I  learn  from  all  hands  that  the  best 
possible  spirit  reigns  in  both  soldiers  and  sailors.  Admiral  Duncan, 
who  commands  the  English  fleet  off  the  Texel,  sent  in  yesterday  an 
officer  with  a  flag  of  truce,  apparently  with  a  letter,  but,  in  fact,  to  re- 
connoitre our  force.  Dewinter  was  even  with  him  :  for  he  detained 
his  messenger,  and  sent  back  the  answer  by  an  officer  of  his  own, 
with  instructions  to  bring  back  an  exact  account  of  the  force  of  the 
enemy." 

The  wind,  however,  proved  a  greater  enemy  than  Admiral  Dun- 
can ;  it  continued  foul  for  upwards  of  a  month,  and  ultimately  led  to 
a  total  derangement  of  the  expedition.     There  being  no  chance  of 
VOL.  I.  3  s 
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sailing,  Tone  was  despatched  to  Hoche,  at  Watzlar,  relative  to  a 
proposed  invasion  of  Scotland ;  but  that  general  disapproved  of  the 
plan,  and,  to  Tone's  great  regret,  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  The 
Dutch  fleet  was  soon  after  defeated  by  Duncan,  and,  of  course,  all 
hopes  of  an  expedition  from  Holland  had  vanished.  Still  Tone  was 
sanguine  ;  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  Buonaparte  had  returned,  co- 
vered with  glory,  from  the  Italian  campaign,  with  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Austria  in  his  pocket.  On  December  23,  Tone,  with  Tennant  and 
Lewines,  waited  on  him.  "  His  manner,"  says  the  diary,  "  is  cold, 
and  he  speaks  very  little;  it  is  not,  however,  so  dry  as  that  of  Hoche, 
but  seems  rather  to  proceed  from  languor  than  any  thing  else.  He  is 
perfectly  civil,  however,  to  us;  but,  from  what  we  have  yet  seen  or 
heard  from  him,  it  is  impossible  to  augur  anything  good  or  bad.  We 
have  now  seen  the  greatest  man  in  Europe  three  times,  and  I  am 
astonished  to  think  how  little  I  have  to  record  about  him.  I  am  sure 
I  wrote  ten  times  as  much  about  my  tirst  interview  with  Charles  de 
la  Croix,  but  then  I  was  a  greenhorn  ;  I  am  now  a  little  used  to  see 
great  men,  and  great  statesmen,  and  great  generals,  and  that  has,  in 
some  degree,  broke  down  my  admiration.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  a  droll 
thing  that  I  should  become  acquainted  with  Buonaparte.  This  time 
twelve  months,  I  arrived  in  Brest,  from  my  expedition  to  Bantry 
Bay.  Well,  the  third  time,  they  say,  is  the  charm.  My  next 
chance,  I  hope,  will  be  with  the  Armee  (T  Angleterre — Allons!  Vive 
la  Republique .''' 

*'  Jan.  i;3.  Saw  Buonaparte  this  evening  with  Lewines,  who  deli- 
vered him  a  whole  sheaf  of  papers  relative  to  Ireland,  including  my 
two  memorials  of  1796,  great  part  of  which  stands  good  yet.  I  took 
this  opportunity  to  mention  the  desire  all  the  refugee  united  Irishmen, 
now  in  Paris,  had  to  bear  a  part  in  the  expedition,  and  the  utility 
they  would  be  of  in  case  of  a  landing  in  Ireland.  He  answered  that 
they  would  all  be  undoubtedly  employed,  and  desired  me  to  give  him 
in,  for  that  purpose,  a  list  of  their  names.  Finally,  I  spoke  of  my- 
self, telling  him  that  General  Desaix  had  informed  me  that  I  was  car- 
ried on  the  tableau  of  the  Armee  df  Angleterre  :  he  said  '  1  was.'  I 
then  observed,  that  I  did  not  pretend  to  be  of  the  smallest  use  to  him 
whilst  we  were  in  France,  but  that  I  hoped  to  be  serviceable  to  him 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  that  I  did  not  give  myself  to  him  at  all 
for  a  military  man,  having  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  experience 
that  would  justify  me  in  charging  myself  with  any  function; — *  Mais 
vous  etes  brave,"  said  he,  interrupting  me.  I  replied  that,  when  the 
occasion  presented  itself,  that  would  appear.  •  Eh  bien,''  said  he, 
•  cela  mffit.''  But  Buonaparte,  unfortunately  for  himself,  was  in- 
sincere ;  he  did  not  wish  any  expedition  to  Ireland  should  take  place. 
*'  In  order,"  says  Tpne's  son,  who  appears  not  less  enthusiastic  than 
the  father,  "  to  give  a  clear  and  full  narrative  of  the  third  and  last 
expedition  for  the  deliverance  of  Ireland,  it  will  be  necessary  to  as- 
cend somewhat  higher.  When  Carnot,  the  only  able  and  honest  man 
in  the  councils  of  the  directory,  was  proscribed,  and  when  General 
Hoche  died,  the  friends  of  a  revolution  in  that  Island  lost  every 
chance  of  assistance  from  France.  Those  two  great  statesmen  and 
warriors,  earnest  in  the  cause,  of  which  they  perceived  the  full  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  their  country  and  to  the  extension  of  re- 
publican principles,  had  planned  the  expedition  of  Bantry  Bay  and  of 
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the  Texel,  on  the  largest  and  most  effective  scale  which  the  naval  re- 
sources of  France  and  Holland  could  afford.  The  former  failed 
partly  by  the  misconduct  of  the  navy,  and  partly  by  the  indecision  of 
Grouchy, — of  that  honest  but  wavering  man  who  twice  held  the  fate 
of  Europe  in  his  hands,  at  Bantry  Bay  and  at  Waterloo,  and  twice 
let  it  slip  through  them,  from  want  of  resolution.  The  second  failed 
only  through  the  fault  of  the  elements, 

"  On  the  death  of  Hoche,  the  French  government  recalled,  to  suc- 
ceed liim,  the  most  illustrious  of  tlieir  warriors;  he  who  afterwards 
wielded  the  destinies  of  Europe,  and  who  then,  under  the  name  of 
General  Buonaparte,  was  already  acknowledged  the  first  commander 
of  the  age  ;  and  yet  it  was  an  age  fertile  in  great  chiefs.  But  he  who, 
before  the  age  of  thirty,  had  already  achieved  the  immortal  cam- 
paigns of  Italy;  subdued  that  beautiful  country;  founded  one  re- 
public (the  Cisalpine),  and  extinguished  another  (Venice);  humbled 
the  power  of  Austria,  and  compelled  her,  by  his  private  authority,  to 
liberate  Lafayette  from  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz,  and  acknowledge 
the  French  republic  by  the  treaty  of  Carapo  Formio; — was  more 
than  a  mere  general.  It  is,  however,  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I 
feel  myself  called  upon,  by  the  nature  of  my  subject,  to  point  out  any 
errors  in  the  conduct  of  the  sovereign,  chief,  and  benefactor,  under 
whom  }f  bore  my  first  arms  and  received  my  first  wounds ;  of  him 
vv^ho  decorated  me  with  the  insignia  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and 
whom  I  served  with  constant  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  reign.  But  the  imperious  voice  of  truth  compels  me  to 
attribute  to  the  influence  and  prejudices  of  General  Buonaparte,  at 
that  period,  the  prime  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  third  expedition  for 
the  liberation  of  Ireland. 

"  The  loss  of  Hoche  was  irreparable  to  the  Irish  cause.  Al- 
though he  died  in  the  prime  of  his  youth — and  his  deeds,  eclipsed  by 
those  of  his  still  greater  rival,  are  now  nearly  forgotten — at  that  pe- 
riod they  were  competitors  in  glory,  and  formed  two  opposite  parties 
in  the  army.  The  generals  and  officers  of  the  two  schools  continued, 
for  a  long  time,  to  view  each  other  with  dislike.  Both  these  great 
men  were  ambitious;  both  eager  for  their  personal  fame,  and  for  that 
of  France ;  and  bent  on  raising  her  to  an  unequalled  rank  amongst 
nations.  But  Hoche  was  an  ardent  and  sincere  republican ;  he 
could  sacrifice  his  own  hopes  and  prospects  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
as  he  nobly  proved,  when  he  resigned  at  Daendels  the  command  of 
the  Texel  expedition.  Buonaparte  always  associated  in  his  mind  the 
power  of  France  and  his  own  aggrandizement ;  nor  could  he  be  satis- 
fied with  Aer  being  raised  to  the  pinnacle  of  power  and  prosperity,  un- 
less he  was  the  guide  of  her  march  and  the  ruler  of  her  destinies.  Ad- 
mirably formed  by  nature  for  a  great  administrator  and  organizer,  he 
meditated  already  in  his  mind  those  vast  creations  which  he  after- 
vrards  accomplished,  and  which  required  an  unlimited  authority  for 
their  execution  ;  he  loved  the  prompt  obedience  and  regulated  order  of 
absolute  power,  and  felt  a  secret  dislike  to  the  tumultuous  and  waver- 
ing conflicts  of  a  republican  government,  whose  energy  is  so  frequently 
counteracted  by  the  disunion  of  its  parties  and  the  necessity  of  per- 
suading instead  of  commanding.  In  short,  he  never  was  a  republi- 
can. This  feeling  he  could  scarcely  disguise,  even  then  when  it  was 
most  necessary  to  conceal  it :  for  no  man  who  ever  rose  to  such 
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power,  perhaps,  ever  niade  so  litJe  U!>e  of  dissimulation.  Stern,  re- 
served, and  uncommunicative,  he  repelled  with  haughty  disdain  the 
advances  of  the  Jacobins  ;  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  future 
sovereign  and  conqueror,  might  already  be  discerned  in  the  plain  and 
austere  general  of  the  republic." 

"  To  the  enterprise  against  Ireland,  the  favourite  object  of  Hoche, 
and  to  prosecute  which  he  was  ostensibly  summoned,  he  felt  a  se- 
cret but  strong  repugnance.  Though  the  liberation  of  that  country 
might  prostrate  for  ever  the  power  of  England  and  raise  the  republic 
to  the  pinnacle  of  fortune  (a  circumstance  for  which  he  did  not  yet 
wish,  as  it  would  render  his  services  needless),  it  offered  no  pros- 
pects of  aggrandizement  to  him  ;  it  strengthened  that  republican 
cause  which  he  disliked;  and  the  principles  of  the  Irish  leaders, 
when  he  investigated  the  business,  appeared  to  him  too  closely  allied 
to  those  of  the  Jacobins.  Neither  did  he  ever  suificiently  appreciate 
the  means  and  importance  of  that  country  ;  his  knowledge  of  it,  as 
maybe  seen  in  my  father's  memoirs,  was  slight  and  inaccurate.  The 
directors,  who  began  to  fear  him,  and  wished  to  get  rid  of  him,  en- 
tered willingly  into  his  views,  when  he  proposed  to  use  this  expedi 
tion  only  as  a  cover,  and  direct  their  real  efforts  to  the  invasion  of 
Egypt.  It  is  asserted  that  he  said,  on  the  occasion,  '  Wliat  more  do 
you  desire  from  the  Irish  ?  You  see  that  their  movements  already 
operate  a  powerful  diversion.'  Like  every  selfish  view,  I  think  this 
was  a  narrow  one.  The  two  most  miserable  and  oppressed  coun- 
tries of  Europe  always  looked  up  to  Napoleon  for  their  liberation. 
He  never  gratified  their  hopes;  yet,  by  raising  Ireland,  he  might 
have  crushed  for  ever  the  [)ower  of  England,  and,  by  assisting  Po- 
hnd,  placed  a  curb  on  Russia.  He  missed  both  objects,  and,  fi- 
Ufilly,  fell  under  the  efforts  of  liussia  and  of  England.  And  it  may 
be  observed,  as  a  singular  retribution,  that  an  Irishman  commanded 
the  army  which  g.we  the  last  blow  to  his  destinies. 

♦'  When  my  father  was  prtsonted  to  him,  and  attaclsed  to  his  army 
as  adjutant-general,  he  received  him  with  cold  civility,  but  entered 
into  no  communications.  Uis  plans  were  already  foimed.  Ostensi- 
bly, a  great  force  was  organized  on  the  westf  rn  coasts  of  France,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Army  of  England  ;  but  the  flower  of  the  troops 
were  successively  withdrawn  and  marched  to  the  Mediterranean;  the 
eyes  of  Europe  were  fixed  on  these  operations,  Init,  from  their  eccen- 
tricity, their  object  could  not  be  discovered.  My  father,  despatched 
(as  may  be  seen  in  his  journals)  to  head-quarters,  at  Rouen,  and 
employed  in  unimportant  movements  on  the  coast,  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Havre,  &c.,  heard,  with  successive  pangs  of  disappoint- 
ment, that  Buonaparte  had  left  Paris  for  the  south;  that  he  had  ar- 
rived at  Toulon  ;  that  he  had  embarked  and  sailed  with  a  powerful 
expedition  in  the  beginning  of  June." 

"  The  plan  of  the  new  expedition  was  to  despatch  small  detachments 
from  several  ports,  in  the  hope  of  keei)ing  up  the  insurrection,  and 
distracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  until  some  favourable  oppor- 
tunity should  occur  for  landing  the  main  body,  under  General  Kil- 
maine.  General  Humbert,  with  about  1,000  men,  was  quartered  for 
this  purpose  at  Rochelle ;  General  Hardy,  with  3,000,  at  Brest,  and 
Kilmaine,  with  9,000,  remained  in  reserve.  This  plan  was  judicious 
enough,  if  it  had  been  taken  up  in  time.     But,  long  before  the  first  of 
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these  expeditions  was  ready  to  sail,  the  insurrection  was  completely 
subdued  in  every  quarter;  the  people  were  crushed,  disarmed,  dis- 
heartened, and  disgusted  with  their  allies  ;  and  the  Irish  government 
had  collected  all  its  means,  and  was  fully  prepared  for  the  encoun- 
ter." 

"  The  final  ruin  of  the  expedition  was  hurried  by  the  precipitancy 
and  indiscretion  of  a  brave,  but  imprudent  and  ignorant  officer.  This 
anecdote,  which  is  not  generally  known,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
disorder,  indiscipline,  and  disorganization  which  began  to  prevail  in 
the  French  army.  Humbert,  a  gallant  soldier  of  fortune,  but  whose 
heart  was  better  than  his  head,  impatient  of  the  delays  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  fired  by  the  recitals  of  the  Irish  refugees,  determined  to 
begin  the  enterprise  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  thus  oblige  the 
directory  to  second  or  to  desert  him.  Towards  the  middle  of  August, 
calling  the  merchants  and  magistrates  of  Rochelle,  he  forced  them  to 
advance  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  all  that  he  wanted,  on  military 
requisition  ;  and,  embarking  on  board  a  few  frigates  and  transports, 
with  1000  men,  1000  spare  muskets,  1000  guineas,  and  a  few  pieces 
of  artillery,  he  compelled  the  captains  to  set  sail,  for  the  most  des- 
perate attempt  which  is,  perhaps,  recorded  in  history.  Three  Irish- 
men accompanied  him,  my  uncle,  Matthew  Tone,  Bartholomew  Teel- 
ing,  of  I.isburn,  and  Sullivan,  nephew  to  Madgett,  whose  name  is 
oiten  mentioned  in  these  memoirs.  On  the  22d  of  August,  they 
made  the  coast  of  Connaught,  and,  landing  in  the  Bay  of  Killala,  im- 
mediately stormed  and  occupied  that  little  town." 

"  The  news  of  Humbert's  attempt,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  threw 
the  directory  into  the  greatest  perplexity.  They  instantly  determined, 
however,  to  hurry  all  their  preparations,  and  send  off  at  least  the 
division  of  General  Hardy,  to  second  his  efforts,  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  report  of  his  first  advantages,  which  shortly  reached  them, 
augmented  their  ardour  and  accelerated  their  movements.  But  such 
was  the  state  of  the  French  navy  and  arsenals,  that  it  was  not  until 
the  20th  of  September  that  this  small  expedition,  consisting  of  one 
sail  of  the  line  and  eight  frigates,  under  Commodore  Bompart,  and 
3,000  men,  under  General  Hardy,  was  ready  for  sading.  The  news 
of  Huraberfs  defeat  had  not  yet  reached  France. 

"  Paris  was  then  crowded  with  Irish  emigrants,  eager  for  action. 
In  the  papers  of  the  day,  and  in  later  productions,  I  have  seen  it 
mentioned,  that  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  united  Irish  leaders  em- 
barked in  General  Hardy's  expedition  ;  and  Lewines,  an  agent  of 
the  united  Irish  in  Paris,  is  specified  byname.  This  account  is  erro- 
neous. The  mass  of  the  united  Irishmen  embarked  in  a  small 
and  fast-sailing  boat,  with  Napper  Tandy  at  their  head.  They  reached, 
on  the  16th  of  September,  the  Isle  of  Raglin,  oh  the  north-west  coast 
of  Ireland,  where  they  heard  of  Humbert's  disaster;  they  merely 
spread  some  proclamations,  and  escaped  to  Norway.  Three  Irish- 
men only  accompanied  my  father  in  Hardy's  flotilla :  he  alone  was 
embarked  in  the  admiral's  vessel,  the  Hoche ;  the  others  were  on 
board  the  frigates.  These  were  Mr.  T.  Corbett  and  Mac  Guire  (two 
brave  officers,  who  have  since  died  in  the  French  service),  and  a 
third  gentleman  (connected  by  marriage  with  his  friend  Russell),  who 
is  yet  living,  and  whose  name  it  would,  therefore,  be  improper  in  me 
to  mention." 
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"  At  length,  about  the  20th  of  September,  1798,  that  fatal  expe- 
dition set  sail  from  the  Bay  de  Camaret.  It  consisted  of  the  Hoche, 
74;  Loire,  Resolue,  Bellone,  Coquille,  Embuscade,  Imraortalile, 
Romaiiie,  and  Semillante,  frigates ;  and  Biche,  schooner  and  aviso. 
To  avoid  the  British  fleets,  Bompart,  an  excellent  seaman,  took  a 
large  sw^eep  to  the  westward,  and  then  to  the  north-east,  in  order  to 
bear  down  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland,  from  the  quarter  whence 
a  French  force  would  be  least  expected.  He  met,  however,  with 
contrary  winds,  and  it  appears  that  his  flotilla  was  scattered ;  for, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  after  twenty  days'  cruise,  he  arrived  oft'  the 
entry  of  Loch  Swilly,  with  the  Hoche,  the  Loire,  the  Resolue,  and 
the  Biche,  He  was  instantly  signalled  ;  and,  on  the  break  of  day, 
next  morning,  llth  of  October,  before  he  could  enter  the  bay  or  land 
his  troops,  he  perceived  the  scpiadron  of  Sir  John  Borlaze  Warren, 
consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line,  one  razee  of  sixty  guns,  and  two 
frigates,  bearing  down  upon  him.  There  was  no  chance  of  escape 
for  the  large  and  heavy  man  of  war.  Bompart  gave  instant  signals 
to  the  frigates  and  schooner,  to  retreat  through  shallow  water,  and  pre- 
pared alone  to  honour  the  flag  of  his  country  and  liberty,  by  a  despe- 
rate but  hopeless  defence.  At  that  moment,  a  boat  came  from  the 
Biche  for  his  last  orders.  That  ship  had  the  best  chance  to  get  oft". 
The  French  officers  sdl  supplicated  my  father  to  embark  on  board  of 
her.  "  Our  contest  is  hopeless,"  they  observed,  "  we  shall  be  prison- 
ers of  war,  but  what  will  become  of  you?"  "  Shall  it  be  said,'" 
replied  he,  "  that  I  fled,  whilst  the  French  were  fighting  the  battles 
of  my  country?"  He  refused  their  otters,  and  determined  to  stand 
and  fall  with  the  ship.  The  Biche  accomplished  her  escape,  and  I 
see  it  mentioned  in  late  publications,  that  other  Irishmen  availed 
themselves  of  that  occasion.  This  fact  is  incorrect;  not  one  of  them 
would  have  done  so;  and  besides,  my  father  was  the  only  Irishman 
on  board  of  the  Hoche." 

"  During  the  action  my  father  commanded  one  of  the  batteries, 
and,  according  to  the  report  of  the  officers  who  returned  to  France, 
fought  with  the  utmost  desperation,  and  as  if  he  was  courting  death. 
When  the  ship  struck,  confounded  with  the  other  officers,  he  was 
not  recognized  for  some  time ;  for  he  had  completely  acquired  the 
language  and  appearance  of  a  Frenchman.  The  two  fleets  were 
dispersed  in  every  direction ;  nor  was  it  till  some  days  later,  that 
the  Hoche  was  brought  into  Loch  Swilly,  and  the  prisoners  landed 
and  marclied  to  Letterkenny.  Yet  rumours  of  his  being  on  board 
must  have  been  circulated,  for  the  fact  was  public  at  Paris.  But 
it  was  thought  he  had  been  killed  in  the  action,  and  I  am  willing  to 
believe  that  the"  British  officers,  respecting  the  valour  of  a  fallen 
enemy,  were  not  earnest  in  investigating  the  point.  It  was  at  length 
a  gentleman,  well  known  in  county  Uerry  as  a  leader  of  the  Orange 
party  and  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  that  neighbourhood.  Sir 
George  Hill,  who  had  been  his  fellow-student  in  Trinity  College, 
and  knew  his  person,  who  undertook  the  task  of  discovering  him. 
It  is  known  that,  in  Spain,  grandees  and  noblemen  of  the  first  rank 
pride  themselves  in  the  functions  of  familiars,  spies,  and  informers  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition  ;  it  remained  for  Ireland  to  offer  a  similar  ex- 
ample. The  French  officers  were  invited  to  breakfast  with  the  Earl 
of  Cavan,  who  commanded   in  that  district;    my  father  sat  undis- 
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tiuguished  amongst  them,  when  Sir  George  Hill  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  police  officers.  Looking  narrowly  at  the  company,  he 
singled  out  the  object  of  his  search,  and,  stepping  up  to  him,  said, 
'  Mr.  Tone,  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you.'  Instantly  rising,  with  the 
utmost  composure,  and  disdaining  all  useless  attempts  at  conceal- 
ment, my  father  replied,  'Sir  George,  I  am  happy  to  see  you;  how 
are  Lady  Hill  and  your  family  V  Beckoned  into  the  next  room  by 
the  police  oflScers,  an  unexpected  indignity  awaited  him.  It  was 
filled  with  military,  and  one  General  Lavau,  who  commaniled  them, 
ordered  him  to  be  ironed,  declaring  that,  as  on  leaving  Ireland,  to 
enter  the  French  service,  he  had  not  renounced  his  oath  of  allegiance, 
he  remained  a  subject  of  Britain,  and  should  be  punished  as  a  traitor. 
Seized  with  a  momentary  burst  of  indignation  at  such  unworthy 
treatment  and  cowardly  cruelty  to  a  prisoner  of  war,  he  flung  otf  his 
uniform,  and  cried,  •  These  fetters  shall  never  degrade  the  revered 
insignia  of  the  free  nation  which  I  have  served.'  Resuming  then  his 
usual  calm,  he  off'ered  his  limbs  to  the  irons,  and  when  they  were 
fixed,  he  exclaimed,  *  For  the  cause  which  I  have  embraced,  I  feel 
prouder  to  wear  these  chains,  than  if  I  were  decorated  with  the  star 
and  garter  of  England.'  The  friends  of  Lord  Cavan  have  asserted 
that  this  extreme,  and  I  will  add,  unmanly  and  ungenerous  severity, 
was  provoked  by  his  outrageous  behaviour  when  he  found  that  he 
was  not  to  have  the  privileges  of  a  prisoner  of  war.  This  supposition 
is  not  only  contradicted  by  the  whole  tenour  of  his  character,  and  his 
subsequent  deportment,  but  no  other  instances  of  it  have  ever  been 
specified  than  those  noble  replies  to  the  taunts  of  General  Lavau." 

The  result  is  well  known.  Tone  was  condemned  by  a  court  mar- 
tial, which  sat  in  Dublin,*  and  Lord  Cornwallis  refused  his  demand  of 
being  shot  by  a  platoon  of  grenadiers  :  "  Of  the  numerous  friends  of 
my  father,  and  of  those  who  had  shared  in  his  political  principles 
and  career,  some  had  perished  on  the  scaffold,  others  rotted  in  dun- 
geons, and  the  remainder  dreaded,  by  the  slightest  mark  of  recog- 
nition, to  be  involved  in  his  fate.  One  noble  exception  deserves  to 
be  recorded.  John  Philpot  Curran,  the  celebrated  orator  and  patriot, 
had  attached  himself  in  his  political  career  to  the  Whig  party  ;  but  his 
theoretical  principles  went  much  farther  ;  and  when  the  march  of  the 
administration  to  despotism  was  pronounced — when  the  persecution 
began — I  know  that,  in  the  years  1794  and  1795,  and  particularly  at 
the  Drogheda  assizes  the  former  year,  and  on  occasion  of  the  trial 
of  Bird  and  Hamill  (where  they  were  both  employed  as  counsel)  he 
opened  his  mind  to  my  father ;  and  that  on  the  main  point — on  the 
necessity  of  breaking  the  connexion  with  England — they  agreed. 
Curran  prudently  and  properly  confined  himself  to  those  legal  ex- 
ertions at  the  bar,  where  his  talents  were  so  eminently  useful,  and 
where  he  left  an  imperishable  monument  to  his  own  and  to  his 
country's  fame.  It  was  well  that  there  remained  one  place,  and  one 
man,  through  which  the  truth  might  sometimes  be  heard.  He 
avoided  committing  himself  in  the  councils  of  the  united  Irishmen; 
but,  had  the  project  of  liberating  Ireland  succeeded,  he  would  have 
been   amongst  the  foremost  to  hail  and  join  her  independence.     On 

*  Tone  knew  well  that  his  trial  was  illegal,  but  he  preferred  that  mode,  in  the 
hope  that  he  should  have  been  executed  as  a  military  officer. 
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this  occasion,  joining  his  efforts  to  those  of  Mr.  Peter  Burrowes, 
he  nobly  exerted  himself  to  save  his  friend." 

"  Determined  to  form  a  bar  for  his  defence,  and  bring  the  case 
before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  then  sitting,  and  presided  by  Lord 
Kilwarden,  a  man  of  the  purest  and  most  benevolent  virtue,  and  who 
always  tempered  justice  with  mercy,  Curran  endeavoured,  the  whole 
day  of  the  11th,  to  raise  a  subscription  for  this  purpose.  But  terror 
hail  closed  every  door;  and  I  have  it  from  his  own  lips  that,  even 
among  the  Catholic  leaders,  many  of  them  wealthy,  no  one  dared  to 
subscribe.  Curran  then  determined  to  proceed  alone.  On  this  cir- 
cumstance no  comment  can  be  expected  from  the  son  of  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone.  Those  men  had  behaved  nobly  towards  him  in  former 
times,  almost  as  perilous.  The  universal  dread  must  be  their 
excuse." 

The  friendship  of  Curran  was  unavailing.  Tone  anticipated  the 
dreadful  fiat  of  the  law  ;*  and  when,  after  days  of  agony,  the  doctor 
whispered  that,  if  he  attempted  to  move  or  speak,  he  must  expire  in- 
stantly, he  replied,  "  I  can  yet  find  words  to  thank  you,  sir; 
it  is  the  most  welcome  news  you  could  bring  me;  what  should  I  wish 
to  live  for?''  Falling  back  with  these  expressions  on  his  lips,  he 
expired. 

Having  now  brought  the  memoirs  to  a  conclusion,  we  are  unable, 
from  the  extent  to  which  the  article  has  extended,  to  offer  a  single 
word  by  way  of  conmient.  We  shall,  however,  return  to  the  subject, 
trusting  that  it  must  be  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  foregoing  extracts. 

*  Tone's  son,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  memoii-s,  alludes  to  some  hints  received 
from  "  A  respectable  quarter,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  attempts  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military  tribunals,  my  father's  end  may  have 
been  precipitated  by  the  hands  of  his  goalers,  and  that,  to  conceal  their  crime, 
they  spread  the  report  of  his  voluntary  death.  It  is  certainly  not  my  duty  to  ex- 
culpate them.  That  his  end  was  voluntary,  his  determination  previous  to  his 
leaving  France  (which  was  known  to  us),  and  the  tenor  of  his  last  letters,  incline 
me  to  believe : — (neither  is  it  likely  that  Major  Sandys,  and  his  experienced 
satellites,  would  perform  a  murder  in  so  bungling  a  way  as  to  allow  their  victim 
to  survive  the  attempt  during  eight  days.)  If  this  was  the  case,  his  death  can 
never  be  considered  as  a  suicide ;  it  was  merely  the  resolution  of  a  noble  mind  to 
disappoint,  by  his  own  act,  the  brutal  ferocity  of  his  enemies,  and  to  avoid  the 
indignity  of  their  touch." 
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AN   EVENING   IN   EDEN. 

Adam.  Eve,  sweet  love,  go  gather  us  some  fruit ; 
Pluck  me  the  golden  orange  from  its  stalk. 
And  shake  the  mother  of  the  honeyed  plums, 
Until  they  drop  upon  the  emerald  grass, 
Their  juicy  bodies  bursted  with  the  fall, 
Their  luscious  blood  poured  forth,  till,  sick'ning  fast, 
Parched  by  the  ray,  they  die  a  death  of  sweets. 

Eve.     Adam,  to  please  you  is  my  only  joy, 

And  that  sweet  joy  my  truest  hap[3iness  j 
For  you  and  I  were  made  for  love,  my  Adam. 
We  know  not  sorrow  yet,  nor  ever  shall. 
If  we  but  keep  our  Father's  mild  commands. 
What  is  this  sorrow.  Angels  tell  us  of  ? — 
We  know  her  not,  for  she  has  never  been 
Within  the  walls  of  this  oui'  Paradi. 

Adam.  She  sits  upon  a  rock  without  the  gate. 

Strange  drops,  called  tears,  are  flowing  from  her  eyes  j 

And  teeble  sounds,  named  sighs,  upheave  her  breast; 

For  some  strange  causes  she  is  muffled  round 

With  ample  covering,  to  guard  (they  say) 

Her  body  from  a  strange  sensation,  culd; 

And  likewise  something  else  we  know  not  of. 

But  go,  sweet  Eve,  go  gather  us  our  fruit. 

For  evening  comes,  and  all  the  inhabitants 

Within  these  walls  seek  out  their  nightly  fare. 

Bring  us  the  clustering  grape,  the  velvet  peach, 

The  rich  pomegranate  with  its  thorny  leaf, — 

All  but  the  apple,  which  is  not  for  us. 

Go,  and  meantime  I'll  to  the  crystal  fount. 

Where  it  exults  and  bubbles  its  "  good  night," 

To  the  declining  sun.     Cool  is  that  lymph, 

And  much  refreshing,  as  it  washes  down 

The  lingering  sweetness  of  the  sugared  fruit. 

The  only  sweet  it  cannot  wash  away. 

Is  that  which  perfumes  thy  red  lips,  my  Eve  : 

But  theirs  is  honey  that  can  never  cloy. 

Ew.     Adam,  I  wish  you  would  along  with  rae; 
Last  night  I  gathered  all  within  my  reach. 
And  I  fear,  too,  lest  Satan  should  again 
Escape  the  vigilance  of  Gabriel's  eye. 
And  enter  these  our  walls.     Ah  I  see  the  deer — 
See,  how  they  bound  and  toss  their  horned  heads  — 
See,  all  the  beasts  retiring  to  their  lairs — 
Slow  moves  the  massive  elephant  along — 
Canters  the  gallant  steed — he  wheels — he  stops—- 
Tosses  his  mane  and  spreads  a  scarlet  nostril. 
There  sits  the  eagle  whetting  his  brown  beak, 
And  at  his  feet  the  rifled  pumpkin  lies. 
But  ah  !  here  comes  my  pretty  favourite — 
You  come  to  be  caressed  and  bid  good  night. — 
Next  to  thee,  Adam,  I  do  love  this  snake. 
See,  with  what  grace  he  brushes  the  green  grass. 
And  rears  his  swelling  beauties — proudly  displays 
His  golden  necklace  and  his  azure  crest. 
And  with  his  forked  tongue  he  salutes  his  Eve. 

VOL.  I.  3  T 
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Adam.  Eve,  come  away,  or  night  will  close  us  round. 
And  we  have  still  to  make  our  evening  prayer. 
I  cannot  say  I  like  your  favourite, 
Although  his  skin  be  silky  and  gold-dropp'd. 
I  do  not  love  that  forky  tongue  you  praise, 
Although  it  sound  so  silvery  and  sweet : 
^      Though't  be  the  sweetest  of  all  earthly  sounds, 
And  come  the  nearest  to  the  voice  of  angels, 
Yet  do  I  distrust  it. Serpent,  good  night. 

Eve.     Adam,  you're  harsh — Adieu !  my  pretty  snake.  \_Exeunt. 

Satan .  [  Under  the^  form  of  the  snake.']  Fair  clay,  then  have  I  won  thy  love  so  soon  ? 
So  tender,  innocent,  and  pure  that  love, 
It  almo;t  soothes  the  fiery  purposes 
That  swell  my  bursting  brain.     But  they  must  be — 
Aye!  let  me  think  upon  my  scorching  bands — 
My  legions  writhing  in  the  pits  of  hell — 
My  blasted  hopes — my  hot  ambition  crushed- 
Whelmed,  but  not  quenched  in  waves  of  tortuous  fire^ 
My  headlong  fall  from  heaven's  sun-lit  sphere. 
To  hell  in  diabolic  darkness  wrapt. 
Yes !  and,  thus  armed  against  Eve's  smile, 
I'll  tempt  the  fair  one  to  transgress  the  law.  [Exit. 

R. 
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Port  St.  Marnock,  April  3d. 

Mr.  Editor, — 1  oftor  you  herewith  my  most  heartfelt  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  very  flattering;  notice  you  were  pleased  to  take  of 
me  in  a  late  number.  I  had  not  appeared  at  the  time  tliat  your  critique 
appeared,  but,  when  I  did  appear,  it  was  a  most  memorable  ap- 
pearance. \  fully  fidjillcd  the  promise  given  in  your  truly  interesting 
work  ;  namely,  that  my  Richard  would  be  quite  as  good  as  the 
Richard  of  Kemble,  or  of  Kean :  as  good,  did  I  say  ? — that  is  a 
qualified  term.  Let  those  who  saw,  and  heard,  and  felt  me,  say 
honestly,  whether  Kean  could  have  played  the  character  as  T  played 
it.  He,  I  know,  prides  himself  upon  making  poittfs  ;  but  in  that  pom/, 
I  believe,  he  will  readily  admit  my  superiority.  All  the  newspapers 
agreed  in  stating,  that  my  conception  of  the  character  that  I  per- 
sonated was  perfectly  original.  Some  of  the  little  critics  ventured  to 
sneer  at  many  of  the  more  minute  feattires  of  the  performance;  but  I 
despise  them.  My  wig  was  turned  rather  awkwardly  in  one  scene, 
but  is  such  an  event  out  of  nature?  was  Richard  not  liable  to  or- 
dinary accidents?  do  not  such  things  occur  occasionally  even  at 
court?  Again,  it  was  hinted  that  [  turned  my  back  on  the  audience 
during  the  ghost  or  tent  scene:  now,  this  is  a  point  with  me — the 
ghosts  naturally  absorbed  all  my  attention — and  what  had  I  to  do  with 
the  audience;  I  very  judiciously  forgot  that  such  persons  existed. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  this  I  think  is  sound  criticism  :  then  it  was  said  that 
3  was  too  stubborn  in  the  fight  with  Richmond  ;  that  I  was  too  tough, 
and  gave  my  mock  antagonist  too  much  trouble  in  killing  me ;  this,  I 
maintain,  is  nature !  did  not  Richard  fight  as  long  as  he  could  stand; 
did  he  give  his  foe  an  easy  victory?  No  !  and  why  should  I,  as  his 
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representative  ?  They  gave  me  a  harmless  foil,  but,  by  the  ghost  of 
Richard,  if  I  had  a  sword,  I  would  not  let  Caleraft  oft'  without  a 
gash ;  I  truly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  character  ;  I  actually 
identified  myself  for  the  moment  with  the  humpy  tyrant ;  but,  as 
Byron  says,  "Somewhat  too  much  of  this."  My  more  immediate 
object  in  writing  to  you  is  to  announce,  to  the  lovers  of  the  drama,  a 
project  in  which  1  am  at  this  moment  deeply  engaged.  Your  widely 
spread  publication  shall  make  it  known  to  the  whole  world:  by  the 
way,  a  literary  friend  of  mine  at  llangoon  speaks  highly  of  your 
work.  1  had  also  a  letter,  a  few  days  ago,  from  a  poet  at  Timbuctoo, 
complaining  of  some  irregularity  in  the  delivery  of  the  magazine;  he 
says,  all  the  knowing  ones  there  are  loud  in  your  praise.  I  know 
that  in  America  your  circulation  is  immense,  but  the  pirates  will 
destroy  your  chance  of  profit.  Well,  sir,  as  to  my  project,  it  is 
simply  this — I  have  been  anxious  for  the  revival  of  those  fine  old 
pieces  called  mysteries  ;  a  species  of  dramatic  entertainment  that 
was  once  highly  popular  with  our  ancestors,  I  have  converted  the 
great  old  hall  at  Port  Saint  Marnock  into  a  temporary  theatre,  and  a 
mystery  I  will  have.  My  highly  distinguished  literary  friend,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  Gregory,  has  promised  his  assistance ;  he  has  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  work;  the  piece,  like  the  old  mysteries,  is 
of  a  religious  cast,  consisting  of  pantomime  and  occasional  recitation; 
the  characters  partly  historical  and  allegorical ;  the  incidents  are 
mingled,  some  ancient  and  some  modern  :  the  title  of  this  singular 
drama  is — 

THE  SECOND  REFORMATION. 

At  the  opening  you  behold,  in  the  foreground,  an  immense  pile  of 
touchwood,  or  rather  bogwood,  scattered  in  a  confused  way ;  the 
diff"erent  sticks  appearing  to  wrangle  w  ith  each  other — this  represents 
Ireland. 

Enter, 1st.  A  large  round-shouldered  personage,  with  a  powdered 
wig  and  stuff"  gown,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  paper,  headed  "  Hereditary 
Bondsmen  ;"  he  stands  before  the  pile — pronounces  certain  awful 
words,  then  removes  the  greater  part  of  the  bogwood  to  a  certain 
point — adjusts  it  for  ignition,  and  retires;  as  he  goes  out,  you  behold 
a  paper  on  his  back,  marked,  "  O'Connell." 

Enter,  2d.  An  old  man,  wigged  also,  wearing  a  splendid  robe, 
ornamented  with  ermine  ;  a  woolpack  and  a  seal  borne  before  him  ; 
he  approaches  the  pile — he  mutters  some  words — ^he  invokes  the 
living  and  the  dead — he  names  York  and  Butterworth,  and  Wilkes 
and  Peel — he  draws  from  beneath  the  long  lugs  of  his  wig,  a  variety 
of  combustibles — he  throws  them  amidst  the  bogwood — draws  the 
two  unequal  portions  stdl  further  asunder — and  then,  pausing,  ex- 
claims, "  I  doubt."  He  retires  :  on  his  back  is  written,  "  Eldon." 

Enter,  3rd.  A  demure-looking  personage,  with  sleek  locks  and 
downcast  eyes;  a  small  "  association"  Bible  under  each  arm;  his 
pockets  stuffed  with  pious  tracts — he  moves  up  to  the  heap;  and, 
after  placing  his  foot  upon  a  projecting  part,  and  crushing  it 
thoroughly — he  draws  from  his  bosom  a  few  phials,  labelled, 
"  Sanctification,  Illumination,  and  Regeneration;"  he  pours  out 
from  each  a  fpiantity  of  inflammable  oily-looking  liquids  ;  on  retiring, 
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he  gives  the  wood  a  kick  that  throws  it  into  utter  confiisioi! — his 
label  is  marked,  "  Roden." 

Enter  4th.  A  person  on  horseback,  encased  in  leather  from  the 
heels  to  the  hips — a  double-barrelled  gun  under  his  arm — the  thirty- 
nine  articles  peeping  out  of  one  pocket,  and  a  bottle  of  Sneyd's  IBll 
projecting  from  the  other — a  roll  of  orange  manifestos  strapped 
behind  him — approaching  the  pile,  he  shakes  some  gunpowder  on  it — 
sinj[s  out  tallyho,  and  rides  clean  over  it  :  he  is  labelled,  "  Lees." 

Enter,  5th.  A  plump,  rosy-gilled,  self-complacent-looking  little  per- 
sonage, wearing  a  shovel-hat;  his  head  and  shoulders  bearing  an 
inch-thick  of  powder — a  bundle  of  charges  under  his  arm — a  set  of 
conversion  sermons  peeping  from  his  pocket — a  train  of  dependent 
parsons  bearing  torches,  following  him  at  a  quick  pace — he  stands 
before  the  pile,  proclaims,  in  a  solemn  tone,  that  the  "Second  Refor- 
mation" has  commenced — his  followers,  with  a  loud  yell,  apply  the 
torches  to  the  wood;  and,  in  the  explosion  that  follows,  the  entire  of 
the  party  are  scattered  or  lost  sight  of. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will,  I  think,  allow  Doctor  Gregory  and  me 
some  credit  for  our  arrangement  of  this  portion  of  the  drama:  what 
follows  is  not  less  interesting. — A  number  of  odd-looking  characters 
cross  the  stage — several  well-known  modern  reformers  stand  together 
in  a  cluster — one  among  them  bearing  a  placard,  "  Wanted,  cooks, 
coachmen,  gardeners,  grooms,  and  gate-keepers,  footmen,  and  fol- 
lowers ;  they  must  be  Protestants : — a  preference  will  be  given  to 
Papists  who  choose  to  conform. —  Apply  to  Archbishop  Magee,  at  the 
Palace."  Next  appears  a  train  of  old  servants  recently  discharged, 
bearing  their  little  trunks  or  bundles  under  their  arms ;  one  among 
them  singing,  in  the  street  style,  a  ditty  or  lamentation,  as  he  calls  it : 

Come,  all  ye  pious  Catholics,  I  pray  ye  will  draw  near, 
And  our  grievous  lamentation  ye  quickly  will  hear  ; 
It's  consarning  our  religion,  for  which  we're  turned  out. 
Like  beggars  and  like  bagabones  to  rove  the  world  about. 
A  curse  upon  the  swaddlers,  who  work'd  all  underhand, 
To  kick  up  this  confusion  and  this  ruction  through  the  land  ; 
A  curse  on  the  couvarters,  and  all  the  orange  crew. 
Who  sed  that  honest  Romans  for  sarvants  wouldn't  do. 

After  these  come  some  allegorical  characters, — -Knavery, 
Starvation,  and  Hypocrisy.  Knavery  appears  as  a  sharp 
shrewd-looking  country  fellow,  newly  clad,  but  carrying  a  bundle 
of  tattered  old  clothes  in  one  hand.     (He  speaks.) 

Changed  I  am  in  faith  and  plight. 
In  outward  garb  and  inward  light ; 
Who  these  ugly  rags  would  wear  ? 
Who  with  penances  could  bear  ? 
Who  would  throw  five  pounds  away  ? 
Who  would  miss  the  weekly  pay  ? 
Not  I,  for  one ;— -but  let  it  pass,— 
He  that  bought  me  is  an  ass. 
When  my  bribe  is  spent  and  gone. 
When  these  clothes  no  more  are  new, 
When  my  weekly  pay  hath  ceas'd. 
With  the  parsons  I  have  done. 
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From  the  law  church  I'm  releas'd  j 
Blind  converters,  then  adieu ! 
Spite  of  all  your  cost  and  pain, 
I'm  to  chapel  once  again.     (Exit.) 

Starvation  ajjproaches  in  the  shape  of  a  gaunt-looking  operative, 
operating  greedily  upon  a  half-picked  bone.     (He  speaksj 

For  three  long  nights  and  days  I  fasted, 

So  long  my  faith  and  virtue  lasted  ; 

But  inward  pangs  assail'd  me. 

And  strength  and  hope  both  fail'd  me. 

'Twas  in  this  dreary  trying  hour. 

That  Farnham's  preaching  just  had  power  j 

'Twas  then  his  bread  and  juicy  beef 

Shone  forth,  of  arguments  the  chief. 

To  these  I  turned,  and  look'd  alone. 

And  to  his  greens  and  greasy  bacon,— 

They  reason 'd  in  a  winning  tone. 

That  might  not  be  mistaken. 

I  go ;  but  hear  it,  hear  it  all. 

Ye  learned,  ye  saintly,  great  and  small, 

Give  up  your  useless  preaching. 

Your  writing,  and  your  teaching. 

'Tis  ghastly  grim  starvation. 

That  now,  throughout  the  nation. 

Promotes  the  Second  Reformation.     (Exit.) 

Hypocrisy  then  appears,  wearing  a  mitre  and  lawn  t?leeves. 
Doctor  Gregory  has  not  as  yet  written  out  the  speech  assigned  to 
this  character ;  but  he  says  it  runs  to  the  following  effect : — 

Joe  Hume  assails  us,  Newport  growls  aloud. 
And  sharp-ton'd  King,  with  logic  close  and  keen. 
Turns  to  that  bench,  where  congregated  thick 
The  mitred  lords  appear — grim  Cobbett  writes. 
And  the  foil'd  Papists  join  the  general  cry; 
The  church  (I  mean  its  wealth)  appears  in  danger ; 
We  must  be  stirring  ;  we  must  show  our  friends 
That  we  are  not  quite  useless ;  not  a  load— 
A  big  black  incubus,  supremely  seated 
Upon  the  o'erburdened  bosom  of  the  nation. 
We'll  raise  a  noise,  at  least,  about  conversion  ; 
A  rout  about  the  wonders  we  have  wrought ; 
A  bustle  that  may  dupe  the  credulous  Briton, 
And  lead  him,  in  his  easy  mood,  to  wink 
Still  longer  at  our  worthlessness. 

There  are  some  minor  details,  which  I  am  not  able  as  yet  to  give 
you;  some  minor  "  parts,"  that  are  only  partly  cast;  for  instance,  the 
representative  of  Sin  is  the  beatitiful  Counsellor  Scriven.  The 
Chancellor  appears  as  Plenty,  and  Archbishop  Magee  as 
Humility  ; — Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  as  Nimrod; — old  Admiral  Oliver, 
as  Noah; — Lord  Lorton,  as  Solomon; — and  the  pious  advocate  of 
bloodshed,  Lord  Iloden,as  Joshua  ; — these  characters  belong,  as  you 
will  perceive,  to  a  scriptural  altarpiece,  intended  to  accompany  the 
principal  entertainment.  My  own  part  is  not  yet  fixed  on  ;  but  I  will 
be  alternately  an  angel,  Belzebub,  Bruce,  with  the  address,  Kichard, 
and  Rolla;  these  last  are  my  favourite  characters.  Doctor  Gregory  is 
to  be  an  angel,  and  Davy  M'Cleary  is  to  appear  clad  in  fig-leaves. — 
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Altogether,  I  think  the  exhibition  will  prove  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able events  that  has  occurred  in  our  time.     The  people  of  the  press  are 

pressing  for  tickets, — shall  I  send  yon   over  one  or  two  ? 

Lono-  Sutter  has  this  moment  applied  to  me  for  permission  to  enact 
the  Brazen   Serpent.      Tom  Ellis,  or  Nugent,  is  to  appear  as  the 
Golden  Calf.     Come  over,  my  dear  fellow,  come  !   I  won't  promise 
you  Sneyd's  1811,  but  you  must  get  lots  of  Jameson's  1823. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Editor, 

Your  admiring  and  grateful  friend, 

Luke  Plunkett. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  THE  REBEL. 
BY  THOMAS  FURLONG, 

"  Oh!  breathe  not  his  name!" 


Mark  the  plain  grave !  'tis  hallow'd  by  a  name 
That  power  hath  idly  sought  to  link  with  shame. 
Reckless  of  ill — unaw'd  by  selfish  fear, 
Boldly  I  bless  the  glorious  clay  that's  here, 
Sure  that  the  pure  and  good  shall  spmpathise 
With  him  who  mourns  where  martyr'd  virtue  lies. 

Is  it  the  nickname  bandied  round  the  land, 
The  felon's  death  dealt  by  the  ruttiau's  hand, — 
Is  it  the  cry  of  "  treason"  still  renew'd — 
The  bugbear  of  the  brainless  multitude — 
Is  it  the  doom  decreed  by  tyrant  laws, 
That  damns  the  patriot  and  defiles  his  cause } 
Ts^ay  !  slaves,  to  craft  and  cruelty  allied, 
Taking  their  own  base  feelings  for  a  guide, 
To  the  frail  frames  their  tortures  may  apply. 
Or  spread,  when  life  hath  pass'd,  the  blasting  lie ; 
Still,  still,  the  character  this  altereth  not : 
Be  praise  or  blame — be  weal  or  woe  his  lot, 
Truth  in  her  hour  asserts  her  sacred  claim, 
And  Virtue  stands  in  every  change  the  same. 

Let  not  the  hangman's  hand — the  headsman's  blow, 

Sink  him  whose  dust  is  gather'd  now  below  ; 

Let  not  the  horrors  of  one  drunken  strife 

Mar  all  the  moral  beauty  of  his  life : 

Let  pitying  zeal  his  name  from  censure  save, 

And  truth  be  heard  in  whispers  o'er  his  grave. 

What  were  his  crimes  ? — Come,  let  his  slanderers  tell 

The  first — he  lov'd  his  native  land  too  well ; 

The  next — the  darkest,  blackest,  let  us  see — 

He  long'd — he  hop'd — he  tried  to  make  her  free. 

He  fail'd — his  life  was  as  the  forfeit  paid, 

But  still  the  proud  experiment  was  madej 

His  worth  the  same — his  glory  not  the  less, 

Save  that  it  lack'd  the  sanction  of  success ! 
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"  Of  all  the  smooth  lakes  where  daylight  leaves 
His  lingering  smiles  on  golden  eves, 

Fair  lake,  fair  lake,  thou  art  dear  to  me ; 
For,  when  the  last  April  sun  grows  dim, 
Thy  Naiads  prepare  his  steed  for  him 

Who  dwells,  who  dwells,  bright  lake,  in  thee !" — Moore. 

"  What  shall  be  the  selection  for  to-night?"  was  the  interroga- 
tory of  Dennis  O'Fogerty,  as  the  mountain-dew  streamed  in  animat- 
ing plenty  on  the  board.  A  joyous  group  of  young  and  blithe  asso- 
ciates was  seated  at  his  table :  gladness  and  pleasure  were  beaming 
in  their  countenances,  whilst  wit  and  vivacity  sparkled  high  amongst 
them.  The  branched  chandeliers  of  massive  silver  shed  a  steady 
light  on  the  antique  walls  of  the  room;  and  the  old-fashioned  maho- 
gany tables,  that  were  ranged  on  one  side  in  a  line  of  frightful  order, 
lost  the  heavy  stateliness  of  their  appearance.  The  one  or  two  at- 
tempts at  landscape  that  were  suspended  over  the  mantlepiece,  as- 
sumed a  brighter  colouring  ;  and  the  crimson  curtains  that  hung  at 
the  windows  took  a  less  dingy  hue  in  the  eyes  of  the  guests.  O'Fo- 
gerty  was  hospitable  and  generous,  and  his  liberality  in  producing  the 
stores  of  an  old  and  well-stocked  cellar,  added  to  his  peculiar  knack 
of  telling  a  story,  made  an  invitation  to  dine  at  Castle-Lough  always 
acceptable.  His  researches  were  now  turned  towards  Irish  tradi- 
tion ;  and,  seeking  to  promote  the  entertainment  of  his  guests, 
amongst  whom  I  formed  one,  he  commenced  much  in  the  following 
style,  in  which  I,  Mr.  Editor,  attempt  to  hand  him  down  to  posterity, 
through  the  medium  of  your  invaluable  pages  : — 

"  It  was  a  delightful  evening  in  July ;  the  sun  had  disappeared  be- 
hind the  mountains,  and  left  a  violet  face  of  indescribable  loveliness, 
to  reflect  its  beauties  on  the  bosom  of  Lough  Lane.  The  soft  echoes 
of  the  bugle,  sounding  fainter  and  fainter  on  the  distant  scene,  and 
the  audible  plash  of  the  oar,  as  it  disturbed  the  still  and  pellucid  ex- 
panse of  sea-blue  water,  came  with  the  most  soothing  music  on  my  ear ; 
and,  as  I  sauntered  by  the  undulating  shore,  admiring  the  softness 
of  the  lake,  I  became  enwrapped  in  an  ecstasy  of  fancy,  when  Do- 
herty,  one  of  our  oldest  boatmen,  aroused  me,  by  the  query — 

"  Arrah !  masthur;  do  you  believe  all  about  O'Donoghue,  and 
the  rest  of  the  folks?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  that  question  ?"  said  I. 

"  Because  'twas  sich  a  night,  for  all  the  world,  as  this,"  he  re- 
plied, "  when  we  were  rowing  the  old  raisthress,  God  be  good  to 
her  soul,  from  a  racket  they  had  at  Dinis;  and  many's  the  pleasant 
day  we  had  wid  her  for  all,  barring  that  she  was  somewhat  high  in 
herself;  when,  wid  my  own  two  looken  eyes,  I  saw  O'Donoghue 
himself,  riding  his  coppel  bawn*.  At  first  I  wouldn't  believe  my 
sinses,  till  I  showed  him  to  Jerry  Sullivan;  and,  sure  enough,  there 
he  was." 

*  White  horse. 
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I  made  no  further  observation  to  Dohcrty ;  but,  moving  towards 
the  house,  I  appealed  to  my  infallible  chronicler,  "  Old  Nelly,"  who 
gave  me  the  subsequent  story. 

•'  In  the  old  times,  God  be  wid  them,  before  the  bloody  Sasenach 
had  conquered  the  Milesian,  or  the  invader  had  stepped  upon  our 
beautiful  coast,  lived  O'Donoghue, — a  brave  and  mighty  prince,  in 
these  parts.  He  was  as  fine  and  as  portly  a  man  as  a  body  could 
see  in  a  day's  walk;  and  'twould  do  one's  heart  good  to  see  him  han- 
dle a  hurdly  and  play  at  goal.  The  best  in  the  parish  were  ever  and 
always  bate  when  he  took  the  whim  of  stripping  off  and  haven  a 
turn  at  'em.  Shure,  to  see  him  leap  and  run,  and  hunt  and  course, 
and  swim,  as  I'm  tould,  there  was  no  man,  at  all  at  all,  could  come 
neer  him ;  so  that  'twas  given  up  to  him  to  be  the  finest  and  bravest 
bouhel  ihSit  God  ever  created.  Ross  Castle  belonged  to  him,  and,  of 
course,  all  the  estates  about ;  and  rat  the  betther  masther  ever  hard 
a  poor  man's' complaint.  He  was  no  ways  hard  on  the  poor  people; 
and,  if  they  couldn't  pay,  he  wouldn't  be  dhriving  and  canting  all  the 
bastes  they  had  in  the  world,  the  very  minit  the  gale  came  due ;  but 
the  blessings  of  every  cabin  were  always  praying  for  every  look  (luck) 
for  him  and  his.* 

"  Besides  all  this,  he  knew  a  power  that  no  person  ever  else 
guessed  of;  he  was  larned  in  every  sort  of  books;  an',  in  short,  there 
was  notten  but  he  could  do.  But,  the  sign  of  the  cross  between  us 
and  harm,  he  sould  himself,  as  they  say,  to  the  ould  boy  ;  and,  by 
his  manes,  he  was  able  to  change  himself  into  any  shape  or  form 
that  he  plased.  To  be  sure,  'twas  a  great  gift;  but  it  ill  became  so 
fine  a  gintleman  to  think  so  little  of  his  soul :  and,  '  what  availeth  the 
whole  world,  if  we  loose  our  soul,'  as  Father  Reardon  used  to  say, 
poor  man  !  As  I  say,  he  sould  himself  to  ould  Nick,  cross  o'  Christ 
betwixt  us  an'  him ;  but  the  bargen  was,  that  if  a  woman  should 
screach  while  he  was  in  the  enchantment,  he  should  give  himself  up 
to  him;  and  well  you  may  be  shure,  that,  for  a  long  time,  O'Dono- 
ghue  took  very  good  care  that  there  was  no  woman  by  whenever  he 
diverted  his  friends  by  changing  his  appearance  into  whatever  shape 
they'd  be  after  calling  for.  However,  his  fame  went  about  increas- 
ing wonderfully  ;  and  he  was  the  talk  of  every  place,  while  there 
was  not  a  spalpeen  in  the  whole  county  that  did  not  wondlier  at  all 
he  used  for  to  do.  He  was  goen  on  this  way,  as  you  may  say,  for 
some  years,  liven  in  fine  style,  an'  haven  the  lade  among  all  the  • 
princes  round  about,  when,  at  last,  it  happened  that  his  wife, — an' 
'twas  she  t.nat  was  as  fair  an'  as  nate  a  colheen  as  any  other  in  the 
whole  world — says  to  him,  '  O'Donoghue,  avourneen  !  why  don't 
you  ever  show  me  any  of  your  meracles  that  there's  such  talks  about? 
Sure  I  could  do  no  harm,  at  all ;  an'  one  could  think  that  you'd  gra- 
tify your  own  wife  before  any  other  stranger,'  says  she.     An'  she  went 

*  What  a  painful  reflection  is  it,  to  be  obliged  to  think  that  the  generality  of 
Irish  landlords  are  directly  opposed,  in  their  conduct,  to  this  picture  of  O'Donoghue. 
With  little  feeling  for  their  unhappy  serfs,  they  are  contented  if  they  can  wring 
the  hard-earned  produce  of  the  sweat  of  their  brow  from  an  oppressed,  though 
noble  and  generous-hearted  peasantry  ;  and  a  sensation  of  interest  for  their  wel- 
fare seldom  enters  their  griping  souls.  But  yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  add  that  there 
are  exceptions  to  be  found,  particularly  among  the  Catholic  gentry,  who,  from  an 
identity  of  pohtical  wrongs,  feel  more  acutely  for^their  suffering  fellow  subjects. 
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on  pressing  him  afther  sich  a  manner,  that  he  conldii't  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  refuse  her  yellow  locks  an'  her  large  light  eyes,  any  thing,  at  all, 
that  she'd  be  afther  axing. 

"  '  Well,  then,'  says  he,  '  Aileen,  dear,  you  musn't  open  your 
mout,  nor  say  a  single  word,  whatever  becomes  of  me,'  says  he ; 
*  or,  if  you  do,  all  is  lost?'  An'  so  she  promised  to  be  very  quiet, 
an'  to  be  frighted  no  ways  at  all,  an'  to  do  whatever  he  tould  her. 
Then  phy,  as  well  became  him,  O'Donoghue  made  himself  into  an 
elegant  stag,  an'  kept  leaping  an'  running  about  the  coort  for  a  time, 
delighting  all  that  was  looken  on;  when  he  grew  tired  of  that,  he  be- 
came the  most  beautifulest  fish  that  ever  you  saw,  and  no  one  knew 
how  or  what  way  he  changed  himself;  an%  making  a  sort  of  a  kind 
of  a  pool  on  the  tip  top  of  the  castle,  he  began  swimming  there  ;  an' 
the  castle  began  to  go  round,  round,  an'  topsey  turvy,  like  a  whirli- 
gig. When  his  lady  say  the  danger,  she  got  quite  beside  herself; 
an',  forgetting  all  his  commands,  she  gave  a  terrible  screech,  through 
the  meer  fright  of  her.  An'  shure  enough  for  'em,  a  sore  screech 
'twas  for  her;  for  the  ould  fellow,  without  another  word,  took  a  leap 
into  the  lake,  an'  was  never  seen  alive  from  tliat  day  to  this."* 

Thus  concluded  the  old  nurse's  story ;  and  the  currency  of  its 
belief  among  our  southern  peasantry  is  as  general  as  such  incidents 
usually  are.  The  immediate  conclusion  of  the  fatal  leap  has  more 
romance  about  it  than  even  the  incredibility  of  this  strange  compact 
may  claim  ;  and  its  prevalent  credit  in  the  breasts  of  our  more  igno- 
rant countrymen  is  indisputably  strong. 

The  dismay  that  closed  this  unfortunate  exhibition  was,  I  presume, 
quite  as  much  as  we  invariably  find  the  grief  of  mortals  to  be.  They 
lamented  the  catastrophe  for  a  day,  the  widow  was  inconsolable  for  a 
mouth,  and  then  O'Donoghue  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been  for- 
gotten, if  he  had  not  still  retained  some  of  his  former  capacities.  As 
he  sprung  from  the  castle  wall,  the  gulph  beneath  extended  its  bot- 
tomless chasm,  and,  giving  one  plunge  into  its  dark  and  Stygian 
depth,  the  waters  curled  for  an  instant,  and,  then  closing  over  him, 
flowed  on  in  their  trackless  current.  A  year  elapsed,  and  the  lady 
of  the  castle  was  standing  at  an  oriel  window,  that  looked  upon  the 
lake,  when  she  was  surprised  by  the  apparition  of  her  husband, 
mounted  on  a  gallant  steed,  of  matchless  whiteness,  arrayed  in  all  the 
glitter  of  fairy  magnificence,  and  lightly  bounding  over  the  billow. 
The  report  of  what  she  had  seen  was  spread  abroad,  and  the  story 
has  been  transmitted  to  our  times  with  traditionary  fidelity. 

When  the  revolve  of  seven  years  brings  round  the  magic  period, 
the  snow-white  steed,  with  its  wild  mane  floating  on  the  waters,  is 
regularly  seen  bearing  its  princely  lord,  like  the  heathen  Amphitrite, 
with  her  attendant  Nereids,  over  the  rolling  wave,  to  enjoy  a  breath 
of  sunshine,  and  bask  for  awhile  in  the  revel  of  mountain  fragrance. 
It  must  be  a  glorious  scene,  on  a  soft  and  luxurious  evening,  when  the 
still  winds  featly  tread  upon  the  glassy  bosom  of  the  lake,  and 
when  its  variegated  shores  are  coloured  with  a  diversity  of  hues  that 
harmonize  in  the  most  splendid  beauty, — when  soul  and  life  are 
trembling  into  delicious  slumber,  and  nothing  but  love  and  loveliness 

*  There  are  fifty  other  versions  of  this  celebrated  metamorphosis  ;  but  I  pre- 
fer the  one  in  the  text. 
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awake — to  see  the  fairy  monarch  arise  from  his  oceanrpalace,  and 
majestically  sport  on  the  surface  of  this  "  miniature  sea."  When  the 
waives  are  sleeping  calmly,  as  I  have  often  seen  them,  and  the  aerial 
choir  are  hymning  their  vesper  song,  it  must  be  exquisitely  romantic 
to  see  his  gorgeous  train  appear  on  the  surge  of  that  enchanting  lake, 
and  musically  glide  above  its  coral  caves ! 

Story  preserves  the  recollection  of  some  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  visit  his  briny  mansion.  "  The  winds  so  directed,"  say  they, 
'•  as  that  their  boat  should  be  overturned,  and  they  should  go  to  the 
bottom  ;  where,  instead  of  finding  an  unnoticed  grave,  they  were  in- 
troduced to  all  the  splendours  of  fairy  land.  They  were  conducted 
through  buildings  of  the  most  perfect  architecture;  grandeur  and 
magnificence  every  where  met  their  view  ;  the  prince  himself  was 
adorned  with  imperial  glory,  and,  among  the  shadowy  inhabitants  that 
fluttered  round  the  mortal  visitors,  they  recognized  many  of  their  for- 
mer acquaintances,  who  had  been  suddenly  snatched  away  in  the 
prime  of  strength."  The  descriptions  which  some  have  given  of  these 
Edens  beneath  the  wave,  have  been  so  highly  wrought,  as  to  induce 
many  to  ask  admittance  to  their  secret  precincts.  "  There,"  would 
Doherty  say,  "  you  have  hurdling  and  fasting  (feasting),  and  all 
sorts  of  divarsion,  without  any  one  to  contradict  you,  or  any  one  to 
hindther  a  parson  from  enjoying  himself:  while  you  may  walk  in  an' 
out  without  saying  by  your  lave,  or  God  save  ye  ;  and  all  are  as  plea- 
sant as  possible." 

The  bright  illusion  of  O'Donoghue's  apparition  seemed  so  lovely  a 
fiction  as  to  command  the  affections  of  a  young  and  interesting  fe- 
male, who  lived  on  the  margin  of  Lough  Lane.  She  was  as  beau- 
tiful, as  innocent,  and  as  romantic,  as  Erin's  matchless  daughters 
generally  are.  The  winning  smile  that  played  on  her  roseate  lips, 
the  long  and  exquisitely  pencilled  lashes  that  fringed  her  soul-thrill- 
ing eyes,  and  her  dark  and  luxurious  tresses  flowing  adown  the 
fairest  neck, — threw  over  the  features  of  youth  and  virtue  an  indefin- 
able charm  ;  such  as  we  may  feel,  but  not  describe, — 

"What  though  upon  lier  speech' there  hung 
The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue, 
Those  silver  sounds  so  soft,  so  dear, 
The  list'ner  held  his  breath  to  hear !" 

This  enthusiastic  young  creature,  maddened  by  the  pictures  in 
which  the  fairy  sovereign  had  been  represented  to  her  animated  ima- 
gination, became  the  victim  of  a  most  violent  passion  for  a  shadow  ; 
and,  hurried  onwards  by  the  vehemence  of  her  kindled  feelings,  she 
precipitated  herself  into  the  lake,  expecting  to  join  her  "  immortal 
lover."  A  painful  delusion,  where  one  so  celestial  should  sacrifice 
herself  to  an  unsubstantial  phantasy,  and  rob  society  of  a  charming 
and  exquisite  member. 

"  There  are  few  of  our  legends  with  which  I  am  so  intensely 
pleased,"  continued  O'Doherty,  "  as  with  this  of  O'Donoghue  :  when 
strolling  by  our  lake,  lean  alv/ays  fancy  that  1  descry  the  prince  on 
the  sweltering  billow ;  and  when  fable  presents  its  fictions  in  a  garb 
so  familiar,  and  at  a  time  when  we  ourselves  are  actors,  we  always 
experience  additional  interest  in  lending  an  ear  to  its  whisperings." 

D.  S.  L. 
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"  The  mass  had  been  performed,  the  corpse  was  placed  on  a  bier,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Evreux  had  pronounced  the  panegyric  of  the  deceased,  when  a  voice  from  the 
crowd  exclaimed,  '  He  whom  you  have  praised  was  a  robber  !  This  very  land  on 
which  you  stand  is  mine.  By  violence  he  took  it  from  my  father;  and,  in  the 
name  of  God,  I  forbid  you  to  bury  him  in  it.' " — Lingard,  vol.  I.  p.  449.  4to 
edition. 


The  shades  of  slumbering  light, 

In  radiant  glory,  tinge 
The  starry  throne  of  night — 
With  their  enamelled  fringe ! 

The  sunny  meteor  sleeps 

Upon  the  moon-touched  wave, 

Which  maddening  sorrow  sweeps 
Athwart  each  coral  cave. — 

Go,  watch  yon  bannered  train. 
Whose  sable  plumes  appear, — 

Their  cheeks  seem  blanched  with  pain, 
Their  eyelash  hides  a  tear. 

In  dark  and  grim  array. 

The  crested  barons  move : 
Their  warrior  feathers  stray. 

Like  zephyrs  through  a  grove. 

Their  glittering  casques  of  steel 
Are  nodding  on  their  brow ; 

And  lance,  and  spear,  and  mail. 
Are  proudly  beaming  now. 

Down,  down  the  vaulted  aisle, 
A  gloomy  band,  they  turn ; 

Nor  hope,  nor  joy,  nor  smile. 
Upon  their  features  burn. 

The  hooded  monks  upraise 

The  tone  of  choral  prayer ; 
The  organ's  notes  of  praise 

Are  heard  in  echo  there. 

A  royal  corpse  they  bear 

Upon  their  gauntlet  arms ; 
And  round  the  royal  bier. 

The  soul  of  mourning  warms. 

They  lay  him  in  his  shroud. 
They  bend  them  o'er  the  sod  ; 

A  wailing  deep  and  loud 
Disturbs  the  still  abode — 

When  lo  ! — a  form  appears, 
And  bids  them  cease  their  deed  ; 

The  blighted  ire  of  years 
Upon  his  lip  they  read. 
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"  Oh !  take  the  tyrant  hence. 

Pollute  not  here  the  soil : 
In  pride's  omnipotence. 

He  made  this  land  his  spoil. 

V  "Begone!  nor  let  A/;«  stay ; 

His  ashes  shall  not  rest. 
Begone!  away!  away! 
No  peace  for  his  bequest ! 

"  Enshrined  in  beds  of  gore, 

He  rent  our  smiling  hearth ; 
And  all  we  loved  before 

He  banished  from  our  earth." 

They  laid  the  monarch  down. 

They  dashed  the  tear  away. 
And,  with  a  darkening  frown, 

Consigned  him  to  the  clay. 
Osc—t.  D.  S.  L, 


DENIS  MURPHY  S   JOURNKY    TO  LONDON. — SECOND  LETTER 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 


"  Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tompestas,  deferor  hospes." — Horace,  Epist.  1.  Lib.  I. 
(1  just  go  as  the  maggot  bites.) 

I  SHOULD  not  wonder  if  some  of  your  readers  were  tempted  to  ask, 
what  the  devil  had  the  criticisms  on  Shakspeare,  Kean,  and  Warde, 
which  occuj)ied  so  much  of  the  conclusion  of  my  last  letter,  to  do 
with  my  "  Journej'  to,  and  Observations  in,  London,'"  or,  at  least,  how 
I  contrived  to  drag-  them  into  that  part  of  my  story?  Indeed,  were 
the  question  put  plump  to  myself,  at  this  present  writing,  I'd  be 
rather  nonplus'd  for  a  reply ;  yet  1  am  sure,  at  the  time  I  introduced 
them,  I  could  have  easily  pointed  out  the  connecting  link,  which 
would  prove  the  introduction  not  at  all  mal-a-propos.  Nay,  even 
now,  were  I  to  read  over  the  letter,  I  could  at  once  trace  the  associ- 
ations ;  but  you  know,  my  dear  editor,  how  tiresome  such  repetition 
must  be,  to  one  overflowing  with  such  rare  conceits  and  novel  fancies 
as  I.  You  are  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  induce  me  even  to  look 
over  a  proof,  when  the  unintelligibility  of  the  manuscript  (a  fault 
common  to  me  with  all  other  great  geniuses),  the  pecuiliarity  of  the 
style,  or  the  piquancy  of  the  thought,  renders  my  own  correction 
desirable. 

To  meet  any  objection,  or  impertinent  query,  like  that  which  1 
have  supposed  above,  I  have  chosen  the  motto  from  Horace  :  and 
here  I  must  enter  into  a  compact  with  your  readers — viz.  that  they 
are  at  full  liberty  to  read  only  such  parts  as  they  please  of  my  enter- 
taining epistles,  whilst  I,  on  my  part,  reserve  to  myself  the  unre- 
strained privilege  of  writing  what  I  shall  think  proper.  Now,  let  me 
not  be  misunderstood  :  the  liberty  which  I  here  mean,  is  not  like  that 
liberty  of  conscience,  which,  under  the  insulting  name  of  toleration, 
is  granted  by  English  law-makers  to  Irish  Papists,  and  which  merely 
says,  "you  are  at  liberty  to  enjoy  full  freedom  of  conscience,  with 
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the  exception,  that,  if  you  exercise  such  liberty  in  07ie  way,  you  shall 
be  excluded  from  certain  privileges  that  are  enjoyed  by  all  other 
classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects."  This  may  be  illustrated  by  papa's 
giving  master  Johnny  leave  to  roll  his  hoop  through  any  part  of  the 
Park  he  chooses,  save  that,  if  he  go  in  the  Bird-cage -walk,  he  wont 
get  his  bread  and  butter: — nay,  worse,  for  if  master  Johnny  was  in  the 
bird-cage-walk,  and  swears  he  was  not,  the  bread  and  butter  wont  be 
stopped.     We  may  go  even  further,  and  say,  even  though  papa  find 

him  in  the Lord,  sir,  what  do  you  mean?     Upon   my  honour, 

Mr.  Murphy,  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate,  I  shall  have  no  patience  with 
you.  Having  never  been  in  the  metropolis,  I  took  up  your  letter  to 
learn  something  about  it,  and  I  find  you'll  tell  me  every  thing  but 
what  I  want  to  know.  Your  first  epistle,  occupying  six  or  seven 
pages,  left  you  still  at  sea,  talking  about  Shakspeare,  and  I  don't 
know  what  not;  and  here  you  aie  now  going  on  with  a  long  rigmarole 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  master  Johnny  and  his  hoop,  just  a  few 
moments  after  apologising  for  your  former  incoherence.  Really,  this 
is  beyond  enduring. 

My  dear  madam,  you  totally  misconceive  me.  What  you  call  an 
apology,  I  call  an  explanation:  besides,  you  forget  the  agreement  we 
just  entered  into — I  am  to  ivrite  what  I  please,  and  you  are  to  read 
what  you  please.  Give  me  leave  to  add,  madam,  that  what  you  call 
incoherence  is  more  intimately  connected  than  you  wot  of.  I  am  too 
much  of  an  Irishman,  ma'am,  to  animadvert  upon  the  abrupt  manner 
in  which  you  snapped  me  up.  T  shall  go  on  with  my  own  story, 
madam,  in  my  own  way ;  and  if  it  grow  tiresome  to  you  (there  being 
people  of  such  vitiated  tastes,  as  to  leave  the  most  delicate  cates  "  to 
prey  on  garbage"),  you  may  lay  it  by  at  your  pleasure. 

My  dear  Mr.  Murphy,  T  did  not  mean  you  the  slightest  offence  in 
the  world.  You  must  make  some  allowance  for  the  impatience  of  our 
sex,  where  their  curiosity  is  so  highly  excited;  and  nobody  possesses 
that  power  in  so  great  a  degree  as  you.  There  is  such  a  charm  in 
your  style,  that  I  could  follow  you  through  the  currency  or  corn 
questions;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  there  was  more  of  coquetry  and 
pouting  in  the  interruption,  than  any  real  tedium  of  your  fascinating  and 
whimsical  waywardness. 

Do  you  say  so,  my  darling?  Well,  'tis  easy  to  mollify  me:  "  give 
me  my  own  way,"  as  Denis,  my  namesake  in  the  play,  says,  "  and 
I'm  as  aisy  as  an  ould  glove,  but  bite  my  nose  off  with  pepper,  and 
I'll  have  at  you  with  mustard."  So,  now  that  "  you've  found  the 
way  to  mould  and  cast  me  at  your  will," — by  the  by,  the  poet  should 
have  written,  "  to  melt  and  cast  me  at  your  will,"  for  when  the 
mettle  is  fused,  'tis  then  cast ;     whereas,   in  the  present  instance, 

moulding  and  casting  are but  I  am  getting  on  my  critical  hobby 

again — See  what  a  compliment  I  pay  you,  my  dear — I  dismount  from 
my  favourite  courser,  just  as  he  was  getting  into  a  high  canter,  and 
break  through  an  essay  on  the  spirit  of  laws,  that  would  do  credit  to 
Montesquieu  himself,  to  go  on,  at  your  desire,  with  my  journey  to, 
and  observations  in,  London. 

Where  did  I  stop  in  my  last? — Aye,  I  was  watching  for  sunset, 
but  in  vain.  The  same  cursed  vapour  that  curtained  his  ascent, 
shrouded  his  decline;  and  thus,  after  having  been  two  days  at  sea, 
I  missed  this  favourite  theme  of  the  poet  and  the  novelist.      It  did 
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not  lessen  ray  chagrin,  to  find,  on  going  below,  that  I  missed  some- 
what more  substantial — my  dinner.     The  salmon  had  vanished — 

"  And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
Left  scarce  a  wreck  behind  j" 

so,  as  I  could  not  break  the  fast,  it  being  Friday,  and  I  being  Denis 
Murphy,  and  feeling  equally  disinclined  to  eat  "  of  the  cameleon's 
dish" — "  you  cannot  feed  Murphys  so" — I  sucked  the  fish-bones,  and 
filled  up  the  "  hiatus  (ventris)  muxime  detlendus,"  with  cheese,  bread, 
butter,  and  such  other  garbage.  I  always  thought  there  was  a  dispen- 
sation for  travellers,  especially  by  sea:  but  a  damn'd "good-natured 
conscientious  monk,  of  my  acquaintance,  who  happened  to  be  a 
fellow  voyager,  was  officiously  kind  enough  to  set  me  right  in  that 
respect.  I  hope  this  story  will  be  a  warning  to  my  countrymen 
against  their  star-gazing  propensities.  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
entrance  to  Bristol.  There  is  a  petit  boldness,  or  a  bold  petitness, 
(I  can't  decide  which)  in  the  bare,  and  broken,  and  (from  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  passage)  gigantic  rocks,  whose  wild,  abrupt,  picturesque, 
and  many-hued  forms,  tower  above  the  little  sluggish  muddy  stream 
that  creeps  between  them.  The  scene  is  calculated  to  give  you  a 
miniature  notion  of  that  mixture  of  mind  and  matter — that  linking  of 
substance  with  thought,  and  gathering  food  from  the  one  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  other — that  morbid  intensity  of  abstract  passionate 
speculation,  which  fastens  its  imaginings  on  every  object  around  it, 
and  gives  even  to  inanimate  matter  the  shape  and  colourings  of  its 
own  distemper — that  yearning  of  like  after  like,  that  assumes  such 
arbitrary  comparison,-as  in  the  following  passionate  burst  of  Byron  : 

"  Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way  betw^een 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate — whose  mining  depths  so  intervene 
That  they  can  meet  no  more— though  broken-hearted; 
Though  in  their  souls,  which  thus  each  other  thwarted. 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then  departed : — 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years — all  winters — war  within  themselves  to  wage." 

-  Coming  up  the  river,  we  were  boarded  by  the  officer.  My  bottle 
and  half  of  native,  the  remnant  of  my  store,  1  removed  from  my  trunk, 
and  concealed  behind  the  curtains;  but  the  precaution  was  needless; 
he  marked  my  trunks  without  examination.  Oh,  how  I  chided  the 
pusillanimity  that  prevented  my  freighting  an  entire  trunk  with  the 
precious  beverage.  We  passed  but  a  couple  of  hours  in  Bristol  (no 
very  inviting  town),  when  the  coach  (the  company's  coach,  the 
pleasantest  to  travel  in,  being  free  from  the  Importunities  of  guards, 
coachmen,  and  waiters),  was  ready  to  start.  The  evening  was  cold 
and  uninviting  :  a  thin  but  chilling  mist,  accompanied  by  a  high  wind, 
portended  a  disagreeable  night;  nor  did  the  prophet  of  ill  deceive  us. 
There  was  no  room  inside,  and  the  weather  became  worse  and  worse 
as  we  proceeded.  On  our  arrival  at  Bath,  it  brightened  a  little,  as  if 
merely  to  tempt  us  on — the  cessation  being  very  short-lived.  The 
road  from  Bath  to  Marlbro'  was  exceedingly  bad,  and  required  the 
assistance  of  additional  horses  at  various  parts;  but  the  skdl  of  the 
driver,  and  the  excellence  of  the  cattle,  precluded  any  idea  of  danger. 
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We  tasted  the  Kenneth  ale  on  the  way  through,  and  I  must  acknow- 
ledge it  deserves  its  character — the  only  thing  for  which  1  can  say  so 
much,  since  my  arrival  in  the  sister  kingdom.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  Castle  Inn,  Marlbro',  I  found  the  rain  had  settled  in  the  seat  of 
the  coach,  and  wetted  me  through  all  my  clothes.  Still  no  inside 
place ;  so,  as  there  was  an  excellent  supper,  and  feeling  myself 
totally  chilled,  I  determined  to  remain  for  the  night.  Whilst  ray 
fellow  travellers  regaled,  I  contrived  to  get  dry,  and  then  sat  to  sup- 
per at  my  leisure;  drank  some  whiskey  punch,  had  an  excellent  bed, 
and  slept  as  soft  as  an  albatross  reposing  on  his  couch  of  clouds. 

It  is  worth  while  observing,  how  eagerly  they  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  you  here.  In  the  morning  I  had  the  whole  posse, 
chamber-maids,  waiters,  porters,  boots,  Sec.  &c.,  surrounding  me  for 
their  fees.  Boots,  of  course,  I  paid,  but  told  the  others  that,  coming 
by  the  company's  coach,  I  considered  myself  free  from  these  exac- 
tions. It  would  not  do.  The  company  had  nothing  further  to  do  with 
me  when  the  coach  passed  away,  and  I  was  obliged  to  comedown 
with  the  blunt.  The  weather  being  still  tempestuous,  and  no  inside 
seat  to  be  had,  I  got  no  further  than  Reading  that  evening,  where  I 
amused  myself  tilling  up  my  note-book.  The  following  extract  will 
inform  you  of  the  nature  of  my  reflections. 
Reading,  Sunday,  March  4th. 

Regularity — yes,  there's  regularity  with  a  vengeance — regular 
swindling,  regular  overcharging,  regular  robbery. — They've  given 
me  five  regular  bad  shillings. — Nature  herself  seems  regular. — The 
very  shrubs  and  trees,  even  when  unclipp'd,  assume  a  stiff  and  puri- 
tanical appearance.  Why,  once  on  the  road,  when  I  saw  a  piece  of 
nnpruned  ragged  hawthorn  hedge,  my  very  heart  yearned  towards  it. 
There  was  "home,  and  the  things  we  love  at  home,"  in  the  wUd, 
rude,  unrepressed,  and  wayward,  but  natural  luxuriancy  of  its 
branching.  As  a  hedge,  it  might  have  been  more  impervious  and?<se- 
ful,  if  clipped  : — but,  as  a  piece  of  hawthorn,  just  budding  into  bloom, 
and  about  to  give  its  balmy  breath  to  every  passing  gale,  and  rear  its 
simple  blossoms  in  fantastic  and  beautiful  variety — as  a  hawthorn,  it 
was  fifty  thousand  times  more  attractive. 

They  clip  every  thing  here  but  their  bills  :  their  words  are  clipped 
into  less  than  half  their  natural  length — their  manners  are  clipped  into 
a  cold  and  dull  uniformity — their  dinners  are  clipped  into  snacks,  and 
their  breakfasts  into  collations.  Fancy  is  clipped  of  her  wings,  con- 
versation of  its  freedom,  society  of  its  pleasures,  and  love  of  its 
romance.  Nothing  is  free  or  natural — all  is  cold,  formal,  and  pru- 
dential. Woman,  too — that  dear,  delightful  syren,  who,  prodigal  of 
her  witcheries,  tries  a  thousand  charms,  when  one  would  win  us, — ■ 
looks  here  only  like  the  wife  of  a  methodist  preacher.  True,  it  is 
otherwise  witlithe  bar-maids,  yet  even  they  but  play  off  for  the  half- 
crown  they  expect  from  you. 

And  yet  I'm  told  that,  beneath   all  this   apparent  coldness,  lurk 

warm  and  luxuriant  fancies Well '  give  me  the  land  where  they 

evaporate  in — -  < 

«  Nods,  and  becks,  and  weathed  smiles—" 

where  virtue  consists,  not  in  concealing,  but  in  not  committing— where 
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playfulness  and  good  humour  are  the  fruits  begot  by  virtue  upon  in- 


nocence. 


It  was  about  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  when  we  got  into 
"Reading;  and,  though  the  town  itself  is  pretty,  the  gloom  which  the 
ascetic  disposition  of  the  people  here  throws  round  the  sabbath 
communicated  itself  to  me.  There  were  few  or  no  people  in  the 
streets,  and  the  stragglers  who  did  appear,  in  their  way  to  the  cant- 
ing conventicles,  looked  more  like  wretches  going  to  be  immured  in 
a  dungeon,  than  like  beings  proceeding  to  return  thanks  to  their 
creator,  for  the  blessings  of  existence,  health,  and  competence.  The 
starving  miUions  of  Ireland,  with  whom  existence  and  misery  are 
synonyms,  look  far  happier  than  these.  Strange,  that  the  sabbath, 
which  in  other  countries  is  a  day  of  innocent  mirth  and  sober  enjoy- 
ment, seems  here  a  day  of  gloom  and  mourning. 

I  did  not  know  ho\v  to  kill  that  omnicide,  Time,  though,  when  it 
comes  to  his  turn,  he  wont  want  for  the  means  to  account  with  me. 
1  had  one  good  weapon  for  the  purpose,  the  bottle,  but,  as  that's  of 
no  use  without  a  companion,  I  tried  books — in  vain — Moore  had  no 
wit,  Byron  no  power,  Junius  no  sting.  Even  my  own  fancy  (vvouldst 
believe  it,  my  dear  Editor),  my  own  rich,  luxuriant,  sunny,  spring- 
like fancy,  lost  its  brilliancy — aye, 

"  Shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rested  on  it." 
The  sullen  gloom  of  an  English  sabbath  appeared  to  have  wrapped 
existence  in  its  saddening  folds.  The  very  lights  looke«l  in  mourn- 
ing, and  the  fire,  though  good,  seemed  as  if  it  burned  constrainedly. 
This,  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  would  never  do  for  me.  You  are 
aware  that  my  disposition  "  no  cold  medium  knows  ;"  so  I  sought 
to  relieve  myself  from  this /(trt//"  state  by  plunging  deep  into  the  "Cim- 
merian gloom"  of  the  first  conventicle  1  met.  Still  disappointed— the 
Macbriar  was  only  half  mad.  1  tried  the  church,  but  the  "steeple 
preacher,""  as  Kettle-drum  would  say,  beingbut  half  stupid,  I  returned 
to  my  inn,  cursing  Dame  Fortune  heartily,  in  that  passage  from 
Hamlet,  which  Shakspeare  describes   as   "  caviare  to  the  general" 

—  to  wit— 

"  Out,  out,  thou  strumpet.  Fortune. — Oh,  ye  gods ! 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  of  her  wheels. 
And  roll  the  huge  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven, 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends." 

Little  did  I  think,  at  the  time,  how  unjustly  I  accused  her.  So  true 
is  the  observation  of  the  poet — 

"  That,  treading  Fortune's  path,  what  seems  the  shade 
Doth  often  prove  the  sunshine." 

Whilst  I  was  regretting  the  want  of  a  frenzied  preacher,  or  totally 
stupified  parson,  she  was  busy  in  procuring  me  a  boon-companion, 
and  such  a  one— a  worthy  Worcestershire  man,  who  had  never 
tasted  the  native,  but,  having  once  imbibed  it,  swore  he  would  retain 
an  affection  towards  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life  :  thus  proving  the  truth 
or  falsehood  (according  as  you  translate  the  italicised  word)  ot  that 
maxim  of  Horace,  "Quo  semcZ  est  imbuta  recens,"  &c. — translated 
for  cockneys— 5'  Which  way  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined.'" 
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This  honest  fellow,  though  accustomed  to  beer,  as  we  say,  abovo, 
from  the  shell,  assured  me  he  would  never  mention  the  heavy  wet 
again,  save  in  contempt.  I  found  him,  when  I  came  into  the  par- 
lour, looking  as  melancholy  as  midnight;  and  he  seemed  as  if  he 
breathed  a  very  atmosphere  of  blue  devils.  Not  wishing  to  begin 
the  conversation,  as  the  people  here  appear  desirous  of  repelling  any 
advances,  I  remained  for  a  few  minutes  quite  silent.  My  companion 
seemed  anxious,  yet  afraid,  to  say  something,  till,  at  length,  bursting 
the  bonds  of  silence,  he  asked,  in  accents  between  hope  and  despair, 
whether  I  would  take  a  bottle  of  wine  or  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
water  with  him.  I  declined  ;  but  said,  if  he  would  allow  me  to 
entertain  him,  I  would  treat  him  to  a  liquor  superior  to  either.  He 
accepted  the  offer — tlie  whiskey  was  produced,  and  the  first  libation 
seemed  to — 

"  Take  his  imprisoned  soul. 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium." 

The  novelty  of  the  beverage  (to  ray  guest)  gave  us  a  subject  for 
conversation,  upon  which  I  descanted  with  my  usual  eloquence. 
The  theme  was  inspiring.  I  dwelt  upon  its  medicinal  qualities,  its 
moral  influence — compared  it  to  a  soul  in  purgatory  purified  by  fire — 
dwelt  upon  its  social  virtues — its  use  as  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
poet  or  the  orator — how  well  it  fortified  the  stomach  against  the  raw- 
ness of  the  morning  air — proved  how  cooling,  mixed  with  cold  water,  in 
the  fervour  of  the  mid-day  sun,  and  at  even,  "  dewy  eve,"  as  the  poet 
says — but  here  I  must  draw  a  veil  over  the  picture.  Though  eloquent 
before  this  neophyte,  there's  no  necessity,  my  dear  Editor,  to  harrow 
up  my  feelings  by  recalling  vanished  and  deeply  lamented  delights — 
those  nights  of  classic  revelry  where — 

'*  Whilst,  as  we  laugh'd  and  quafF'd  together, 
We  learnt  the  book  on  pleasure's  bowl, 
And  turned  the  leaf  with  folly's  feather." 

You,  my  dear  Editor  (though  you  will  not  pretend  to  vie  in  know- 
ledge with  me),  know  something  of  this  ;  and  your  heart  will  prompt 
sufficient  reason  for  my  silence. 

Last,  though  not  least,  I  urged  the  cheapness  of  the  liquor,  showing 
how  a  jovial  party  might  regale  themselves  for  a  few  shillings;  and, 
when  "  banged  fou  o'knowledge,"  as  poor  Bob  Burns  has  it,  reel 
home  as  wise  as  Solomon,  whom  I  shall  ever  respect  for  that  com- 
fortable text  in  the  5th  chap.  1st  ver.  of  the  Canticle  of  Canticles, 
"  Oh,  friends,  drink, — yea,  drink  abundantly,  O,  beloved."  Having 
concluded  my  oration,  of  which  I  must  send  you  a  copy  one  of  these 
days,  we  fell  heartily  to  discuss  the  subject  of  it,  and,  after  promising 
to  send  my  Worcestershire  friend  every  intelligence  as  to  the  easiest 
mode  of  importing  the  native — which,  by  the  by,  I  must  do  imme- 
diately, having  forgotten  it  up  to  this  moment — we  grew  so  warm  over 
our  bottle-controversy,  that,  as  Murtogh  says  in  the  farce,  *'  I  sent 
him  to  bed  dead  drunk  with  the  praises  of  Ireland." 

I  was  routed  in  the  morning  at  four,  to  pursue  my  journey  ;  and, 
being  induced  by  the  wetness  of  the  weather  to  secure  an  inside  seat 
the  evening  before,  judge  my  mortification  to  find  the  sky  giving  pro- 
mise of  one  of  the  most  beautiful   days  that  ever  came  out  of  the 
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heavens.  T  oft'ered  to  exchange  with  some  of  the  outside  passengers, 
but,  even  though  there  were  females  above,  none  of  them  vvoiiUl  agree. 
As  we  proceeded,  I  found  I  had  lost  a  charming  treat.  'J'he  country, 
though  not  naturally  beautiful,  wanting  the  variety  of  hill  and  dale, 
is  still  very  charming,  having  all  the  advantages  that  art  and  taste 
and  industry  could  bestow  upon  it.  It  was  tantalizing  to  see,  for  an 
instant,  tower  and  tree  and  gentle  knoll  and  opening  glade,  stealing 
out  of  the  darkness,  as  some  turn  on  the  road  opened  them  up  to  my 
view  from  the  window,  and  then  to  catch  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
the  sun's  gorgeous  coming,  and  lose  it  again  just  as  the  growing  splen- 
dour was  about  to  floo  I  the  whole  eastern  horizon  with  its  sea  of 
glory.  It  was  even  worse  to  hear  the  bursts  of  admiration  from  the 
travellers  without  at  the  prospects  from  which  my  milksop  tenderness 
excluded  me.  "  There's Sion  House,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's 
palace,  there's  Windsor,  there's  the  Castle,"  cVc.  ike,  rtuig  in  my  ears 
every  five  minutes,  and  set  me  stretching  half  way  out  of  the  coach 
window ;  but  nothing  greeted  my  eager  looks,  save  thick  hedges  and 
high  wooden  palisadings.  It  surprised  me  to  see  how  prodigal  of 
timber  they  are  here.  Nothing  greeted  my  eye,  did  I  say  ?  It  was 
a  mistake.  Almost  every  flat  wall,  palisade,  or  other  even  surface, 
was  filled  with  directions  and  addresses  ;  every  letter  almost  three 
feet  high.  Amongst  these,  the  principal  were  Hunt's  Matchless, 
No.  SOMETHING  ;  Dr.  Eady,  Church  Sirf-et,  Soho  ;  War- 
ren's Blacking,  30,  Sirand;  and,  where  these  didnotfill  up  the 
interval,  the  space  was  occupied  by  directioms,  not  to  write  on 
THESE  premises,  committing,  in  their  efibrts,  the  very  nuisance  (if 
so  they  deem  it)  they  intended  to  avoid.  My  companions  in  the 
coach  were,  an  old  man  in  a  night-cap,  who  slept  through  his  journey; 
another,  who  contrived  to  shut  the  door  of  conversation  in  my  face  by 
getting  through  three  newspapers,  and  then  commencing  with  Cobbett ; 
and  a  third,  doing — nothing  at  all.  He  seemed  too  idle  even  to 
answer  a  question,  and,  as  he  drawled  out  the  single  monosyllable 
with  which  he  replied  to  my  observations,  I  thought  Thomson's 
Castle  of  Indolence  would  better  suit  his  genius  than  the  metropolis 
of  Great  Britain.  Thus  circumstanced,  I  pulled  out  a  pocket  volume 
of  Horace,  but  the  motion  of  the  vehicle,  together  with  the  tempta- 
tion of  occasional  glimpses  at  the  scenery,  where  a  hedge  was  low, 
or  a  palisade  broken,  or  a  bridge  crossed  our  path,  distracted  my  at- 
tention :  so  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  study  of  the  odes,  for  that  of 
Hunt's,  Warren's,  and  Dr.  Eady's  works." 

In  a  first  visit  to  London  (at  least  in  my  first  visit),  my  thoughts  in- 
voluntarily reverted  to  those  fascinating  productions,  y'clept  novels, 
in  which  the  "  Modern  Babylon"  cuts  so  conspicuous  a  figure ;  and 
Picadilly,  Pall  Mall,  the  Sirand,  Lndgate  Hill,  <!tc.  A. c,  were  as 
familiar  as  "  household  words."  I  thought  of  Amanda  ;  tried  to 
recollect  through  what  streets  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  passed  as  he 
proceeded  to  his  tuitions  ;  determined  to  read  the  work  again,  that  I 
may  find  out  and  visit  the  old  lady  with  whom  he  and  the  general 
lodged,  to  thank  her  for  her  kindness  to  expatriated  patriots.  In  the 
midst  of  my  agitations,  I  was  set  down  at  Cooper's  Hotel,  Bouverie 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  and  then  first  felt  what  it  is  to  be  alone  in  this 
£)Opulous  wilderness — 
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"  Amid  the  shock,  the  din,  the  h-mi  of  men. 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  find  to  possess, — 
To  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen. 
With  none  to  bless  me,  none  whom  1  could  bless." 

To  get  rid  of  this  troublesome  sensation  was  my  first  resolve ;  so, 
having  spent  some  time  at  the  toilet,  I  sallied  forth  to  deliver  letters 
of  introduction,  execute  commissions,  fry  to  find  out  old  friends,  and 
make  new  ones.  As  1  piqued  myself  upon  the  development  of  my 
organs  of  locality,  it  was  not  without  some  chagrin  that  I  contrived 
to  go  some  two  or  throe  miles  astray  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  as  I 
traced  the  veins  of"  the  Wen."  The  immensity  of  this  metropolis  is 
incredible — I  was  at  first  terrified  to  trust  myself  in  its  countless 
labyrinths,  for  which  invention  cannot  even  furnish  names,  one  being 
obliged  to  stillice  for  many  streets,  the  only  distinction  being  the 
vicinity  of  some  place,  square,  or  noted  public  building.  Though 
"  our  question"  was  discussed  the  very  night  of  my  arrival,  1  would 
not  venture  to  hear  it,  but  was  obliged  to  "  take  mine  ease  in  my 
inn,"  as  Falstaft'  has  it,  for  want  of  other  occupation.  Every  day, 
new  piles  of  brick  and  mortar  are  being  superadded,  and  the  littlo 
towns  about  are  in  momentary  expectation  of  falling  into  the  out- 
stretching arms  of  the  great  city  ;  but  one  or  t\vo  fields  now  remain 
between  Deptford  and  its  all-grasping  embraces. 

I  had  taken  charge  of  so  many  letters — or,  to  speak  more  truly, 

so  many  were  thrust  upon  me  at  my  departure  from — ,  and 

having  so  mingled  them  with  my  letters  of  introduction,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  each  from  either,  I  conceived  my  best  way  was  to 
deliver  as  many  as  possible  in  person.  This,  though  very  trouble- 
some, was  not  without  its  advantages,  as  I  soon  acquired  a  pretty 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  town.  I  am  greatly  disappointed  in 
London.  Though  there  are  many  handsome  buildings  here,  they  are 
lost  for  want  of  order.  There  is  no  grouping,  no  arrangement.  It 
is  as  if  the  disjecta  membra  of  a  magnificent  city  were  thrown  by 
accident  into  an  ocean  of  narrow  streets  and  mean  houses,  where 
they  only  serve  to  make  "  confusion  worse  confounded,"'  by  con- 
trasting with  the  miserable  things  around  them  ;  like  the  remnant 
wrecks  of  VirgiPs  Shipwreck — 

"  Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto." 

Regent  Street  is  certainly  an  exception  ;  that  is  really  magnificent  » 
and  yet,  to  one  who  has  seen  the  work  in  skeleton,  half  brick  half 
putty,  it  is  but  "  a  whited  sepulchre." 

Westminster  Abbey,  and  (if  I  may  name  them  together)  Saint 
Martin's  Church,  and  the  spire  of  Saint  Bride's,  are  the  prettiest 
things  I  have  seen  about  London.  Westminster  is  truly  a  ma,jestic 
|)ile  :  black  with  the  contending  elements  of  ages,  yet  gorgeous  with 
the  fanciful  workings  of  the  richest  style  of  the  ornamental  Gothic  — 
worthy  of  the  ashes  of  the  great  dead,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
living.     To  roam  through  the  aisles  within  by  their  own 

'•  Dim  religious  light," 

is  a  luxury  to  the  lover  of  the  days  that  are  gone.     How  imposing 
must  have  been  the  grand  cereuionials  of  that  church,  lor  Avhose  use 
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this  spleiulid  temple  was  erected,  when,  with  a  pomp  ahnost  worthy 
of  "  Him  who  created  heaven  and  the  tilings  that  therein  are,  and 
the  earth  and  the  things  that  therehi  are,  and  the  sea  and  the  things 
which  are  therein,"  the  voices  of  a  thousand  worshippers  ascended 
to  his  throne  with  songs  of  praise,  and  prayer,  and  love.  What  is  it 
now  ?  A  mere  show,  where  those  who  cannot  spare  pence  to  fee  its 
beauties  otherwise,  lounge  through,  dnring  the  service,  to  gratify  their 
curiosity.  If  I  saw  three  at  prayer,  I  am  sure  it  was  the  uttermost. 
What  a  shame — what  a  national  humiliation  it  is,  that  the  stranger, 
who  wishes  to  see  the  monuments  of  England's  by-gone  grandeur, 
must  have  his  reflections  broken  in  upon  by  being  compelled,  at 
every  turn,  to  thrust  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  the  additional 
shilling  to  pay  for  the  new  wonder.  Would  it  not  be  more  becomings 
in  a  great  nation — would  it  not  be  a  better  expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  than  in  many  of  the  ways  in  which  it  is  already  so  waste- 
fully  lavished,  to  pension  servants,  whoso  duty  it  should  be  to  take 
care  of  the  abbey,  and  show  its  wonders  to  strangers,  as  is  done  at 
the  British  Museum?  I  am  sure  my  Lord  Wellington,  ct  hoc  genus 
omne,  would  willingly  sacrifice  a  portion  of  their  pensions  for  this 
laudable  purpose  :  his  grace  only  waits  the  asking.  Saint  Paul's 
greatly  disappointed  me:  I  do  not  know  what  better  to  compare  it 
to  than  an  immense  pepper-castor,  stuck  in  a  case  with  two  vinegar 
cruets.  Seen  from  Westminster  or  Waterloo  Bridge,  its  vastness 
gives  it  an  interest,  as  it  shows  indistinctly  through  the  shadows  of 
the  evening;  but  vicinity  destroys  its  [)ower,  and  it  only  looks  like  a 
Brobdignagian  baby-house.  The  interior  is  eflective  in  a  high 
degree  ;  every  thing  is  massive,  vast,  and  imposing :  some  of  the 
statues  on  the  monuments  are  good,  others  are  execrable.  There 
are  Fames  like  the  figures  at  the  bowsprit  of  ships  ;  Victories,  like 
those  big  blowsy-looking  damsels  you  meet  in  **  the  gloaming  " 
about  the  streets  of  Bristol ;  Britannias,  witnessing  the  deaths  of 
their  heroes  with  most  stoical  indiflerence ;  and  Pities  supporting 
their  heads  with  as  touching  a  sympathy  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of 
roast  beef:  a  great  number  of  subjects,  with  a  plentiful  lack  of 
expression. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  my  arrival,  as  I  was  strolling  through 
one  of  the  streets  of  flolborn,  a  little  lieyond  Fleet  Market,  I  fol- 
lowed some  people  who  were  passing  into  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  house  of  worship.  On  entering  the  porch  of  the  temple,  I  heard  a 
low,  measured,  artificial  voice,  uttering  that  sort  of  socmd  with 
which  a  London  star  runs  through  his  speeches  when  drilling  a  pro- 
vincial company: — now  it  would  die  away  like  the  hum  of  a  distant 
multitude,  and  then  again  burst  out  like  the  near  clamour  of  a 
cracked  trumpet.  The  strangeness  of  such  sounds  in  such  a  place 
so  excited  my  curiosity,  that,  notwithstanding  the  denseness  of  the 
crowd,  I  continued  to  work  my  way  nearly  opposite  the  pulpit.  I 
had  seen  fanaticism,  or  knavery,  or  both  (for  they  are  sometimes  imdis- 
tinguishable,  and  sometimes  co-exist),  under  various  of  its  forms, 

from    N — t — on    to    N 1,    from    Ally    C— mb — ge    to    Captain 

G n,  from  P e  to  B — r — t,  but  never   before  did  I  see  it 

assume  so  fantastical  or  outrageous  an  aspect.  It  was  Romeo  Coates 
turned  preacher — an  amalgamation  of  King  Dick  and  M' Briar. 
Imagine  some  maniac,  with  his  head  dressed  out  after  the  fashion  of 
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Keaii,  ill  Richard,  arrayed  in  a  robe  half  toga  and  half  surplice  ;  his 
eyes — but  no  words  could  describe  their  obliquity,  unless  perhaps  it 
may  be  attempted  in  the  zig-zag"  character  of  the  Hebrew  ;  his  face 
wrought  into  a  thousand  frightful  contortions  ;  his  body  writhing  as 
if  under  the  influence  of  convulsion.  Imagine  him,  with  livid  lip 
and  broken  utterance,  pouring  out  the  most  extraordinary  and  unin- 
telligible rhapsodies,  and  accompanying  them  with  the  wildest  gesti- 
culations;  whilst,  to  conceal  a  thick  Scotch  brogue,  so  palpable  that 
you  may  play  at  football  with  it,  he  forced  his  words  between  his 
teeth  like  water  from  a  squirt.  But  you  should  see  him,  to  have  any 
idea  of  his  extravagant  antics.  At  times,  when,  after  uttering  some 
sentence  "  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing,"  he  conceived 
he  made  a  "  capital  hit,"  he  would  fling  himself  back  in  the  ros- 
trum, with  arms  extended,  tottering  and  roiling  his  eyes  like  drunken 
Cassio  in  the  watch-scene ;  and  then  start  again  into  frenzied  vehe- 
mence, like  a  bacchant  Pythoness  infuriated  with  the  fumes  of 
fanatical  inspiration.  It  was  appalling  to  behold  this  mockery  of 
God  and  abasement  of  man,  when  it  rose  to  its  climax  of  blasphemous 
juggling;  and  I  was  almost  awed  at  the  boldness  of  the  charlatan 
who  dared  to  make  his  Creator  subsidiary  to  his  imposture.  Could 
it  be  madness  ?  Yet,  if  it  was  madness,  there  was  method  in  it. 
The  utmost  attention  was  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  robe  : 
the  gesticulation,  though  vehement  and  fantastical  in  the  last  degree, 
was  still  studied  and  artificial :  his  hair,  when  disordered  by  some  more 
than  ordinary  excess,  was  regularly  re-arranged,  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  display  of  his  high  and  rather  intellectual  forehead,  and  well- 
formed  hand  :  his  turns,  and  pauses,  and  emphasis,  though  out- 
heroding  Herod,  appeared  fashioned  on  some  dramatic  model — a 
sort  of  caricature  of  Kean,  and  reminded  me  of  Shylock,  the  Corsair, 
and  one  of  the  mad  preachers  in  the  Waverley  novels,  blended  in 
curious  combination.  I  could  observe  that  the  lights,  whether  by 
accident  or  design,  were  constructed  so  as  to  give  the  best  eff'ect  to 
the  orator's  countenance,  and  suit  with  the  matter  and  the  manner  of 
his  tirade. 

The  subject,  as  well  as  I  could  follow  him  through  "his  wanderings, 
was  the  danger  which  awaited  the  church  (I  could  not  learn  what 
church),  from  the  spirit  of  Popery  on  the  one  hand,  which,  he  said,  in- 
clined to  slavery  and  superstition  ;  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  free 
inquiry  of  church  of  Englandism,  which  leant  towards  deism  and 
infidelity.  He  spared  no  terms  of  abuse  on  the  Romans  and  the 
Radicals;  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  allowed  Popery  to  be  less  danger- 
ous in  its  tendency  than  the  other  evil.  But  he  was  led  into  this 
unawares. — The  object  of  his  discourse,  thouah  he  strove  to  render  it 
not  too  apparent,  was  to  force  the  submission  of  the  flock  to  their 
spiritual  directors ;  but  he  was  wofully  perplexed  in  the  eft'ort. 
Being  an  advocate  for  the  indiscriminate  use  of  scriptures,  and  in- 
dividual interpretation,  he  afforded  a  splendid  specimen  of  theolo- 
gical see-saw.  At  one  time  he  allowed  his  hearers  to  be  all  priests, 
and  then,  again,  reverted  to  the  necessity  of  subordination.  The 
evil  one,  he  said,  attacked  the  church  in  the  shape  of  Radicalism 
from  without,  whilst  within  he  assailed  it  through  the  pride  of  its 
pastors.  I  cannot  tell  which  he  considered  the  most  dangerous  mode 
of  assault,  as,  in  every  succeeding  sentence,  he  unsaid  what  he   had 
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affirmed  in  the  preceding-.  But  he  assured  us  the  Church  of  England 
was  the  great  mother  of  RadicaHsm.  In  fine,  it  was  such  an  exhibi- 
tion as  I  could  not  believe  would  take  place  in  a  country  calling 
itself  civilized,  on  any  other  testimony  than  that  of  my  own  senses. 

There  was  a  numerous  and  rather  respectable-looking  congregation. 
1  thought,  of  course,  they  were  assembled  out  of  curiosity,  to  witness 
this  most  extraordinary  display  ;  but,  on  looking  around,  I  perceived 
nothing  in  their  countenances  to  warrant  my  conjecture.  All  were 
gazing  on  the  maniac,  more  with  the  attentive  ardour  of  disciples, 
than  with  the  glance  of  scrutiny,  or  the  stare  of  astonishment.  Good 
God  !  1  internally  ejaculated,  can  it  be  possible  that  so  many  people, 
apparently  of  respectable  rank,  and  with  no  obvious  ap[>earance  of 
mental  malady,  can  believe  this  man  capable  of  instructing  them  ? 
Surely,  putting  altogether  out  of  the  question  the  incoherent  wildness 
of  his  discourse,  the  mere  extravagance  of  his  appearance,  his  moun- 
tebank antics,  and  extraordinary  demeanour,  should  be  sufficient  to 
convince  them  of  his  unfitness  for  a  teacher.  If  they  cannot  see,  at 
first  sight,  that  he  is  either  knave  or  bedlamite,  they  must  themselves 
be  bereft  of  all  understanding.  And  it  is  amongst  the  disciples  of 
such  a  thing  as  this,  that  the  no-po|)ery  cry  is  raised  and  echoed  ! 
it  is  by  these  the  subtle  intricacies  of  contending  doctrines  are  to  be 
judged  and  decided!  and  my  country  must  wait  for  freedom,  until 
these  theologians  decide  the  long-contested  controversy  ! — the 
Cockney  council  of  flatton  Garden  in  conclave  met ! ! !  Oh,  Joanna 
Southcott!  Oh  Alley  Cambridge!  Oh  .lolin  Tomson,  and  Tom 
Johnson!  ye  great  lights  of  the  Jleformation,  how  I  honour  ye! 
How  long  will  it  be,  ere  one  of  my  poor  benighted  country-women 
becomes  enciente  of  a  Kedeemer  ? 

I  left  the  place,  amused  and  disgusted,  not  knowing  which  to  ad- 
mire most,  the  effrontery  of  the  preacher,  or  the  gullibility  of  his  "  en- 
lightened" congregation.  Speaking  on  the  subject  to  a  friend,  he 
promised  to  show  me  a  lion  of  a  different  character — a  preacher  of 
Deism;  and  <piite  as  original,  in  his  way,  as  the  one  I  have  already 
attempted  to  describe.  My  fingers  ache  fron)  this  long  epistle. — 
Adieu  for  the  present.     Believe  me  truly  yours, 

Denis  Murphy. 
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Hated  by  fools,  and  fools  to  hate; 
Be  this  my  motto  and  my  fate." 


Present,  H.  B.  Codey,  Davy  M'Cleary,  Carleton  {the  Cobbler), 
Sheehan  {of  the  Mail),  a?u/ Parson  Graham. 

Codey.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  suppose  it  is  understood  that,  as  we 
have  resolved  ourselves  into  a  club,  our  sittings  henceforth  are  to  be 
hebdomadal. 

Carlelon.  l'A\  I  Davy,  did  you  liear  that?  Mr.  Codey,  are  you 
sartaiu  that  that  that  you — 
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Skeehan.  ^Vhat  t'lo  dciico  nils  the  man  ? 

Carleton.  That  word  !  I'll  take  a  note  of  it;  it's  not  a  loyal  word; 
so  it's  not,  nor  a  word  for  a  Christian  to  use* — I'll  note  it. 

Codey.  Well,  write  it  down:  April  the ■ 

M'Cleary.  Curse  nieif  lie  can  ;  see — hib-bod, — I  think  Cicero  uses 
that  word  in  his  Epistles  or  Homilies.  How  do  you  spell  it.  Carle- 
ton  ? 

Carleton.  It's  no  matter  how  I  spell  it,  Mr.  M'Cleary;  I  can  spell 
my  own  way;  but  III  swear — no,  I'll  declare  before  the  world,  that 
the  word's  treasonable. 

Skeehan.  'Vake  care  of  swearing.  Sure,  some  of  them  want  to 
swear  me  out  of  my  religion, — to  face  me  down  that  I'm  a  Papist. 

M'Cleary.  Curse  the  much  it  matters  what  you  are  ;  but  what 
about  this  Protestant  leather,  Carleton?  you  talked  about  it  yes- 
terday. 

Codey.   Aye!   what  about  t!ie  leather? 

Carleton.  Why  you  might  have  seen  in  Saunders — and  Saunders 
is  a  rail  Protestant  newspaper — how  that  prince  of  Protestants, 
Lord  Farnham,  sent  his  four  Protestant  heifers  to  that  true  Protes- 
tant factor.  Joss  Harding,  to  be  sold  to  the  best  bidder  at  Smith- 
field  :  a  Papist  butcher  got  the  meat,  but  I  kept  a  look  out  for  the 
hides, 

Codey.  Aye,  you  were  determined  that  those  "  sainted  hides  should 
ne'er  by  Papist's  foot  be  trod.'" 

Carleton.  Let  me  go  on  in  my  own  way ;  I  secured  them — I  saw 
them  safely  settled  in  a  Protestant  tan-hole, — I  ordered  them  to  be 
prepared  with  rail  Protestant  bark,  t  !e  bark  of  English  oak  ;  I 
wouldn't  allow  them  to  be  worked  with  Valonia,  for  I  hear  that  that 
stutl"  is  Popish;   they  say  it  comes  from  Italy,  in  Rome. 

M'Cleary.  Italy,  in  Rome!  Oh,  ye  powers,  my  own  Cicero's 
country  murdered  in  this  way. 

Codey.  No  matter,  Davy  ;  you  must  bear  with  the  poor  devil's 
ignorance  :  all  are  not  classical,  like  you.  But  about  the  leather;  how 
have  you  disposed  of  it? 

Carleton.  That  immortal  divine,  the  archbishop,  has  ordered  an 
entire  hide  to  be  worked  up  into  boots  and  brogues  for  the  convarts  ; 
I've  taken  the  reformed  Eather  Murphy's  measure  for  two  pair  of 
slashing  boots,  nearly  hip  deep;  they've  been  ordered  for  him  by  his 
grace,- upon  my  honour. 

M'Cleary,  Your  honour  !    Oh,  Lord  ! 

Codey.  The  more  I  contemplate  the  character  of  this  wonderful  di- 
vine, the  greater  is  my  astonishment  at  his  varied  acquirements : 
great  on  the  foot,  great  in  the  saddle, — with  what  grace  his  grace 
rides, — with  what  a  swing  of  gentlemanly  unction  he  walks  ;  he's  the 
great  light  of  the  Protestant  world  ;  a  galloping  Boanerges — a 
shovel-hatted  Thaumaturgus — a  profusely-powdered  Saint  Paul — 
a — a — a — patron  of  the   Warder. 

Giaham.  Aye,  that's  the  principal  point.  Well,  Codey,  you  grow 
eloquent  at  times,  and  your  poetry,  too,  is  very  passable.  Have  you 
seen  any  thing  of  mine  lately  ? 

Codey.  Too  much  of  it,  in  all  conscience!  Why,  sir,  that  thing  of 
youis,  in  the  Correspondent,  about  the  Duke  of  York,  was  the  most 
miserable  piece  of  stuif  that  ever  scMibbler  scratched  ;   I  woudtr  they 
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disgraced  their  columns  with  it.  No,  no,  my  dear  Graham,  try 
and  write  sermons  ;  but  don't  make  yourself  ridiculous  by  attempting 
things  for  which  nature  never  formed  you. 

Graham.  Well,  Codey,  I  won't  be  angry  with  you  ;  but  you'll  allow 
that  all  the  pieces  written  on  the  same  subject  were  but  so  so  :  now, 
acknowledge  mine  to  be  at  least  "  the  least  bad." 

Codey.  Aye,  that  was  the  elegant  and  classical  sentence  of  the 
college  judges,  when  they  decided  on  the  character  of  a  Mister  Mor- 
rison's loyal  prize  poem ;  they  gave  him  five  pounds  instead  of 
twenty,  not  because  his  poetry  (his  rhyming  I  mean),  had  merit,  but 
because  it  was  the  "  least  bad"  of  what  was  offered  to  them. 

Sheehan.  By  the  way,  old  Trinity  cuts  but  a  shabby  figure  just  now 
in  the  literary  world  ;  probably,  in  no  other  quarter  of  the  globe 
would  you  find  so  great  a  number  of  educated  young  men  assembled 
together  with  so  small  a  portion  of  talent  among  them ;  she  has 
not  sent  forth  a  man  of  genius  within  the  last  ten  years;  no!  not 
even  a  passable  writer  of  any  sort.  Well  may  she  be  called,  "  The 
Silent  Sister  ;"  but  I  ought  iohe  silent,  for  the  young  statesmen  and 
divines  growing  there  read  the  Mail.  Damn  Popery,  and  burn 
Plunkett, — for  my  purpose,  that's  enough. 

Codey.  And  for  mine,  too  !  but  I  must  still  speak  as  a  lover  of  lite- 
rature. AVhy,  sir,  you  can't  imagine  what  I  felt  when  I  found  the 
English  pai)ers  copying  the  precious  prize  poem  that  I've  spoken  of, 
for  the  purpose  of  covering,  not  merely  the  trash  itself,  but  the  college 
and  the  country,  with  ridicide.  "  Is  this,  then,"  said  they,  "  the  best 
that  Ireland's  only  university  can  produce?"  I  felt  angry,  and  Con- 
way, in  his  rough  manner,  declared  that"  it  was  the  devil."  I'd 
have  got  Jos.  Martin,  the  miller's  man,  to  do  a  much  better  thing  in 
ten  minutes. 

Graham.  Plunkett  is  too  talented  to  be  their  representative ;  they 
should  choose  a  more  congenial  spirit ;  some  one  like  Bradley  King, 
or  Tom  Ellis. 

Enter  SiR  H.  Lees,  Doctor  Tighe  Gregory,  and  Doctor 
John  Brennan. 

M^ Chary.  Welcome,  gentlemen. 

Brennon  (looking  rmind).  By  the  holy  poker,  here's  a  regular 
meeting  of  dusts  !  Arrah  !  blood  and  turf,  where  are  Norbury,  and 
Bethel,  and  Scriven  :  if  we  had  'em,  the  list  would  be  complete. 
Graham  and  Codey,  my  brave  brother  poets,  by  the*  *  *  *  y^^  glad 
to  meet  you. 

Graham.  Why,  doctor,  do  you  woo  the  muses? 

Brennan.  The  muses !  why,  curse  you, —  I  beg  pardon,  you're  a 
parson, — why,  I've  forgotten  more  poetry  than  three  like  you  could 
have  written.  As  a  satirist,  I'm,  I  think,  the  first  that  Ireland  has 
ever  produced  ;  they  talk  of  Swift, —  why,  by  the  blessed  tongs 
there,  I've  written  better  lines  than  his  upon  the  back  of  a  bellows. 

Gregory.  Doctor,  don't  swear  so  ;  respect  my  cloth  ! 

jyrCleary,    Kot^r  cloth,  doctor;  will  you  never  drop  that  word? 

Brennan.  I  swear!  I  detest  swearing;  but,  if  any  one  here  is 
vexed,  I'll  give  him  satisfaction.  Sir  Harcourt,  will  you  try  a  fall  with 
me?     (Stands  in  a  wrestling  attitude). 

Lees.  No,  no,  my  dear  doctor  ;  it  would  be  unbecoming. 

BiVtinan.  Unbecoming  what !     Was  there  ever  any  thing  more  be- 


one  toss,  if  you  dare.    {He  capers  about). 
Gregory.  No,  no;   I  must  heg  for  to 
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boys  say,  it's 
ctor  Gregory, 


coming  or  graceful  than  an  outside  hook ;  but,  as  the  boys  say,  it's 
all  "  wid  a  hook  ;"  you're  afraid,  that's  all.     Come,  Do 


Brennan.  Try  "  wid  a  hook,"  "  wid  a  hook."    (Sings). 

The  parsons  are  preaching  away, 

All  spouting  from  pulpit  and  book; 
They're  sure  to  convert  us,  they  say, —  i 

They'll  do  it  indeed — "  wid  a  hook." 

They've  picked  up  a  pitiful  set, 

That  hunger  or  cold  couldn't  brook ; 
And  these,  when  no  more  they  can  get, 

Are  Protestants — aye — "  wid  a  hook." 

A  prophet  is  Doctor  Magee, 

A  pastor  with  mitre  and  crook ; 
No  Papists  in  Ireland  he'll  see ; 

He'll  turn  them  all — "  wid  a  hook." 

The  "  saints"  have  their  parts  in  the  play, 

They're  working  in  corner  and  nook ! 
Och !  let  the  sly  saints  have  their  way, 

And  they'll  prop  the  church  up — *'  wid  a  hook." 

Lees.  By  the  ghost  of  Nirarod,  doctor,  you're  right.  The  saints, 
after  all,  are  the  bitterest  enemies  the  establishment  has  ;  we  are 
frightened  at  the  thoughts  of  Popery,  but  we  forget  the  scriptural  la- 
titudinarianisrn  of  our  pretended  brother  Protestants. — Your  verses 
are  excellent,  my  dear  Brennan  ;  here's  glory  to  you.     (Drinks.) 

Brennan.  Thank  you,  my  dear  Sir  Harcourt;  there's  a  touch  of  or- 
thodoxy in  that,  at  any  rate.  But,  eh!  Graham,  blast  it,  man,  what 
are  you  thinking  of  ? 

Graham.  Why,  I'll  even  tell  you  :  I've  just  been  thinking  that,  as 
we  three  poets  — 

Sheehan.  Poets!  don't  let  the  lofty  name  be  profaned;  is  it  for 
rhymers  like  you  or  Brennan,  or  Codey,  to  assume  the  rank  ?  What 
poetry  have  any  of  you  ever  written  ?    Well  done,  Derriania  Graham  ! 

Graham.  Well,  well — no  matter;  but  I  was  about  to  say  that,  as 
we  three  are  now  here,  it  would  be  amusing  to  try  which  of  us  could, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  produce  the  best  verses. 

Codey.  Aye,  or  say  the  worst. 

Brennan.  No,  no  !  I  know,  Codey,  that  yours  are  bad  enough  ; 
but  with  Graham  I  wouldn't  contend  :  in  the  bathos  lies  his  power, — 
it  is  in  "  the  high  sublime  of  deep  absurd"  that  he  shines, — give  him  a 
loyal  theme,  and,  by  the  holy  decanter,  there  he'd  beat  out  even  Fitz- 
gerald himself. 

Carleton.  What  does  he  mean,  Davy,  by  the  bathos  ? 

M'Cleary.  I'll  consult  Cicero  about  it. 

Carleton.  I  suppose  it's  a  larned  word  for  padding  or  for  cabbage, 
Davy ! 

M'Cleary.  I  tell  you  that  I'll  consult  Cicero. 

Carleton.  But,  Davy — 

M'Cleary.  Davy  me  no  Davy's,  Mister  Carleton;  was  the  King  of 
Israel,  my  namesake,  called  Davy?    Tell  me  that. 

Carleton.  Oh,  you're  a  larned  man, — you  know  best. 

VOL.  I.  3  Y 
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M'-Ckary.  Well,  then,  I'll  expound  for  the  use  of  the  ignorant; 
I'll  first  tell  you,  then,  that  after  he  was  made  king,  no  one  pursumed 
to  call  him  Davy  ;  but  it  wasn't  so  always. 

Carleton.  So  I  thought. 

M'Cleary.  No,  sir !  I  was  looking  into  Cicero's  Homihes,  the 
other  night,  and  there  he  says,  says  he, — "  A  smart  lad,  with  a 
double-barrelled  gun,  was  fetched  into  King  Saul's  parlour. — '  Your 
sarvant,  sur,'  says  he  to  the  king. — *  Arrah  !  morrow  to  you,  Davy,' 
says  the  king  ;"^  and  so — 

Brennan.  Cabbage,  Davy  ;  be  aisy  with  your  blarney.     (Sings.) 

The  chy mists  may  go  to  the  devil, 

With  their  spirits  of  salt  and  of  wine ; 
There's  a  spirit  can  cure  every  evil, — 

'Tis  "  the  spirit  of  turpentine !" 

if  the  cholic  your  inside  assails. 

If  in  torture  you  double  and  twine. 
All  medicine  most  certainly  fails, 

But "  the  spirit  of  turpentine!" 

If  the  headache  or  toothache  you  feel. 

Or  pains  in  the  shoulder  or  spine, 
Oh !  try  the  one  thing  that  can  heal, — 

Try  "  the  spirit  of  turpentine !" 

If  your  locks  should  from  age  become  gray. 

If  your  sight  should  begin  to  decline, 
To  remedy  all  there's  a  way, — 

Try  "  the  spirit  of  turpentine !" 

If  your  neck  by  mischance  should  be  broken— 

To  finish  the  song  in  a  line, 
Cry  out,  while  one  word  can  be  spoken, — 

Cry  out  for — "  the  turpentine  !" 

Omnes.  Bravo,  doctor,  bravissimo  ! — Turpentine  for  ever  ! 

Lees.  But  Gregory,  my  friend,  what  ails  you  ? 

Gregory.  I'm  trying  for  to  make  meaning  of  this  reported  change  ii» 
the  ministry. 

Graham.  Pshaw !  what  signifies  it,  if  your  friends  have  resigned, 
you  must  be  resigned.  I'm  already  bent  on  paying  my  respects  to 
the  new  premier. 

Lees.  Who  !  is  it  to  my  Eolus  ? 

Graham.  The  same.     I  have  a  fine  ode  nearly  ready. 

Omnes.  Read,  read  ! 

Brennan.  Now,  boys,  be  ready.  Dr.  Gregory,  don't  be  pinching 
me — I  say  I  will — I  must  have  my  laugh. 

Graham.  Silence,  there,  for  my  ode.     (Reads). 

May  gentle  dreams  surround  that  head, 

That  even  in  sleep  great  things  seems  planning ; 

Long  may  you  live  when  cold  and  dead,— 
My  own,  my  sweet,  my  darling  Canning. 

'Tis  thine  to  move  oui"  gracious  king, 

'Tis  thine  to  give  his  foes  a  tanning, 
'Tis  thine  to  raise  the  humblest  thing  : 

Oh,  raise  me ! — Oh;  promote  me,  Canning .' 
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Some  feel  my  skull  to  find  a  bump, 

Some  talk  of  leeching  or  trepanning ; 
I  know  "  what  way  the  cat  will  jump,"— - 

I  know  enough  to  stick  to  Canning. 

May  softest  breezes,  sent  from  heaven, 

Our  premier's  temples  still  be  fanning  ^ 
To  me  be  some  fat  living  given. 

And,  at  my  ease,  I'll  pray  for  Canning ! 

Gregory.  Mr.  Graham,  I  must  say  that  I  don't  like  your  wheeling 
about  in  this  vt^ay. 

Graham.  Wheeling,  sir  ;  no,  no — I  show  my  loyalty.  Mr.  Can- 
ning is  the  king's  chosen  minister,  and  the  law  says,  "  the  king  can 
do  no  wrong." 

Lees.  I  stick  to  Granny  Eldon's  text, — "I  don't  know  what  the 
king  has  done." — Oh,  dear  !  oh  dear  !  what  shall  I  do  with  these 
corns  ;  there's  no  cure. 

Brennan.  There  is  a  cure,  sir  ;  here's  half  a-pint  of  turpentine — 
try  it. 

Lees.  No,  my  dear  doctor ! 

Brennan.  Why,  then,  by  the  sacred  tumbler  there,  you  must. — 
What!  must  I  let  you  die  in  your  stubbornness. — Here,  Graham, 
hold  his  arms,  and  I'll  pour  it  down  his  neck. 

Graham  (standing  up).  Sit  easy.  Sir  Harcourt.  and  take  the  dose. 

Lees.  Not  I,  by  the  boot  of  Nirarod.— I  say,  house  !  help  !  help  ! 
Am  I  to  be  choked  alive  ?  Murder,  murder  ! — (Enter  the  waiters, 
with  the  watchman.)  —  Murder,  murder!  Watch  !— Here's  "the 
great  Protestant  advocate"  going  to  be  choked  or  smothered. 

Waiters.  Clear  the  house,  watchman. 

{The  guests  are  all  driven  out.) 


THE  GEM  OF  THE  OCEAN. 


Erin,  my  country!  thou  gem  of  the  ocean, 

Whate'er  be  my  fate,  or  wherever  I  go, 
Still  will  I  cherish,  with  heartfelt  devotion. 

The  land  where  the  trefoil  and  purple  heath  grow. 

Dearest  isle  of  my  birth !  though  thy  green  sward  be  blighted. 
By  the  scourge  of  the  tyrant,  and  tread  of  the  slave ; 
•     Though  thy  shores  be  neglected — thy  children  be  slighted — 
I  still  will  remember  the  isle  of  the  brave. 

Though  thy  shamrock  be  withered — thy  glory  departed — 
Though  the  goddess  of  freedom  has  now  ceased  to  smile — 

Though  thy  sons  lie  in  chains,  and  almost  broken  hearted — • 
Oh,  still  I'll  remember  the  emerald  isle. 

Though  thy  shrines  be  polluted — thy  altars  defiled; 

And  though  crushed  by  the  sassenach's  hand ; 
Although  persecution,  foul  bigotry's  child, 

Hath  o'erwhelmed  and  blasted  thy  land — 

Yet,  still  will  I  love  thee,  thou  isle  of  the  ocean ; 

Still,  still,  will  I  love  thee,  my  dear  native  earth : 
And  still  will  I  cherish,  with  fondest  emotion. 

The  memory  of  thee,  thou  loved  laiid  of  my  birth. 
DubUn,  April,  1827.  T.  C. 
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THE  OilANGKMAN. —  CHAP.  VIII. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  WHITE  BOY." 

On  the  arrival  of  Joss  and  Robert  at  Boolabawn,  they  found  that 
the  account  given  by  Paddy  was  but  too  true.  Mrs.  Meyler,  how- 
ever, had  partially  recovered  from  the  shock  she  had  received  on  the 
arrest  of  the  captain,  while  her  son  was  carelessly  amusing  himself 
by  ridiculing  the  unmilitary  dress  and  discipline  of  his  captors.  Joss, 
on  entering,  demanded  what  was  the  charge  against  his  young 
friend,  but  received  no  positive  answer.  The  warrant  had  the  sig- 
natures of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horseshaw  and  Mr.  Hoare,  and  the  yeomen 
who  came  to  execute  it  had  orders  to  carry  their  prisoner  immediately 
to  Wexford.  This  intelligence  somewhat  surprised  Joss,  and  he 
seemed  to  feel  considerable  mortification  in  not  being  able  to  put  in 
immediate  bail.  The  cause  of  the  arrest  was  apparent  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  all  the  papers  in  the  house  being  seized  on  ;  no  doubt, 
as  the  captain  thought,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  letter  written  in 
French,  which  the  magistrate,  on  the  preceding  evening,  was  unable 
to  decipher. 

A  removal  to  town  was  now  indispensable  ;  Robert  provided 
horses  for  his  brother,  Mr.  Lett,  and  himself;  and  the  kind  inter- 
ference of  her  Protestant  neighbour  abated  considerably  Mrs.  Meyler's 
apprehensions ;  she  felt  almost  confident  that  her  son  would  return 
ill  the  evening,  fully  acquitted  from  any  possible  charge  of  guilt  that 
could  be  made  iigainst  him.  In  this,  however,  she  was  disappointed  : 
Dr.  Jacob,  the  mayor  of  \^'exford,  not  only  refused  to  take  bail,  but 
hinted  at  dark  designs  of  a  nature  not  to  be  casually  or  inconsi- 
derately made  public,  until  a  committee  of  magistrates  had  examined 
the  contents  of  the  papers  seized  at  Boolabawn.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Joss  declar('d  the  captain's  innocence  and  his  own  solvency.  All 
Narristown  was  ready  to  be  pledged  for  the  personal  security  of  his 
friend,  but  it  would  not  da  ;  the  magistrate  was  inexorable,  and  Cap' 
tain  Meyler  was  forthwith  committed  to  the  old  goal,  that  formerly 
faced  liride  Street,  and  which  has  recently  been  converted  from  its 
office  of  holding  in  durance  vile  to  that  of  a  depository  for  the  per- 
sons of  mendicants.  Before  quitting  the  apartment  allotted  to  his 
brother,  Robert  received  a  note  from  the  captain,  directed  to  Sally 
Lett,  which  he  was  enjoined  to  deliver  that  evening.  "  My  brother," 
he  thought,  "  is  more  than  inconsiderate  :  he  knows  that,  previous  to 
his  return  from  Canada,  I  had,  foolishly  'tis  true,  indulged  in  dreams 
of  bliss  to  be  hereafter  enjoyed  in  Miss  Lett's  society  ;  yet  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  make  me  the  bearer  of  a  despatch  to  her  on  whom  I 
had  some  claims,  but  which  I  resigned  in  the  hope  that,  by  doing 
so,  I  should  promote  the  happiness  of  two  whom  1  esteem — whom  I 
love  best  in  the  world  :  a  brother's  happiness  were  dearer  to  me  than 
my  own.  But,''  he  sigheil,  "  what  boots  this?  I  have  promised  to 
forget  the  past — to  resign  the  world  and  its  pomps  and  pleasures.  I 
have  made  such  a  vow  to  my  God,  and  shall  keep  it.  By  delivering 
this  note,  Sally  must  see  that  I  can  pluck  a  passion  from  my  heart, 
though  rooted  there  from  boyhood." 

The  resolution,  however,  could  not  restore  tranquillity  ;  and  Joss 
found  a  relief  from  his  ov.'n  mortified  vanity  by  endeavouring  to  cheer 
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his  companion  on  their  way  homeward.  "  An' so  yeu're  left  the  dear 
captain  behind  you,"  said  Monster  Paddy,  as  he  assisted  Mr.  Lett 
to  dismount  at  Boolabawn.  "  Eh,  then,  'pon  my  own  sowl,  if  ye's 
had  taken  my  advice,  we'd  have  sarved  'em  out  clean  an  purty, 
an'  no  one  the  wiser.  Och,  divul  a  bit  of  such  a  thing  could  take 
place  so  azy  in  my  country,  an'  that  is  Tipperary  all  the  world  over." 

The  question  now  was  what  ought  to  be  done.  They  had  heard 
enough  in  Wexford  to  fill  them  with  apprehension ;  and  even  Joss 
began  to  imagine  that  there  were  greater  tyrants  and  more  injustice 
in  the  world  than  he  imagined.  Enniscorthy  and  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  they  learned  for  the  first  time,  was  in  a  state 
of  great  alarm,  and  that  the  government  had  published  its  belief  in  an 
extensive  and  national  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  constituted  order  of 
things.  Captain  Meyler,  though  neither  a  politician  nor  leveller,  was  a 
marked  man  ;  he  had  been  dismissed  from  the  army  for  having,  like  his 
Colonel,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  expressed,  in  a  convivial  moment, 
sentiments  favourable  to  the  republican  government  of  France ;  and, 
though  backed  by  a  wealthy  uncle,  an  army  clothier  in  the  liberty,  to 
whom  he  was  first  indebted  for  his  commission,  he  had  been  hitherto 
unable  to  have  the  order  which  suspended  him  rescinded.  Under 
present  circumstances,  the  widow  was  for  making  immediate  appli- 
cation to  the  great  man  of  the  family,  her  brother  the  clothier ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  Robert  should  set  off  on  the  ensuing  morning  for  the 
metropolis.  "  Egad,"  said  Joss,  "  Ich  thinks  that  is  the  very  best 
thing  to  be  done  ;  and,"  he  continued  after  a  pause,  "  may  be  Ich 
could  mysil'  be  of  some  use  in  Dublin,  though  I'm  vary  ould,  an' 
the  journey  is  greater  nor  any  of  my  family  ever  took." 

"  Don't  think  of  it,  sir,"  said  Robert. 

"  Don't  think  ov't,  buy  !  faith,  but  Ich  just  will.  No  more  abootit; 
Lord  Mountmorris  is  my  landlord,  an'  lives  just  by  Gorey  ;  an'  as  Ich 
have  paid  'im  many  a  round  guinea,  'tis  hard  if  he  wont  do  somethin' 
for  an  ould  tenant  that  lived  under  his  fadher  afore  'im.  So,  Bob,  be 
over  early  in  the  mornin' ;  we'll  gog  on  to  Gorey,  an'  if  that  won't 
do,  we'll  take  our  time  and  trot  away  to  Dublin  together.  An  ould 
man  has  wisdom,  Bob  ;   so  be  handy,  an'  let  us  be  early,  buy." 

The  occasion  was  too  urgent,  and  the  friendship  too  disinterested, 
for  Mrs.  Meyler  or  her  son  to  reject  Joss's  proposal ;  and  accordingly, 
next  morning,  Robert  was  early  at  Narristown,  prepared  for  a  long 
journey;  for,  at  this  period,  a  journey  from  Bargie  to  Dublin  was  a 
thing  but  seldom  undertaken,  and  never  without  tedious  caution  and 
urgent  necessity.  He  found  Joss  booted  and  spurred,  his  horse 
saddled,  and  his  great  coat  lying  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  ready  to  be 
drawn  on  when  the  moment  came  for  starting ;  Sally  was  all  activity 
in  adjusting  her  father's  habiliments  ;  his  neckcloth  was  carefully 
tied,  and  his  spenser  buttoned,  by  her  anxious  fingers;  and  Robert 
thaught  she  never  looked  so  lovely,  as  in  that  moment  of  solicitude 
for  her  father's  comfort :  he  thought,  however,  that,  in  taking  leave,  the 
pressure  of  her  hand  between  his  own  was  not  half  so  cordial  as  he 
could  have  wished ;  she  seemed  to  have  done  it  fornially  ;  and,  even 
when  he  presented  her  with  his  brother's  note,  she  appeared  coldly 
civil,  and  manifested  no  impatient  gladness;  for  she  put  it  in  her 
pocket,  observing,  with  a  smile,  that  she  knew  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents. 
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"  Harkee,  Jachan  !"  said  the  old  man  sternly,  as  he  drew  on  his 
great  coat,  "  do  you  hear  me?  Mind  the  place  till  Ich  come  back, 
and  let  nothin'  go  astray;  keep  the  men  and  caid*  at  work  ;  an'  mind, 
don't  let  the  sheep  into  the  wheat,  an'  may  be  we  might  be  home  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  think,  sir,  you  had  better  stay  at  home,"  said  Jachan. 

"  That's  my  opinion,"  said  Sil  Sparrow,  who  sat  playing  with 
Jachan's  spaniel. 

"Buys,"  said  Joss,  "allow  an  ould  man  to  be  wiser  nor  your- 
selves: Ich  knows  fade  I'm  aboot,  an  so  let  me  hear  no  more  o'your 
gosther."  So  saying,  he  hurried  out,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
stepping-stone,  an  essential  in  every  bawn,  he  was  soon  astride  his 
horse ;  Sally  ran  to  gire  him  one  more  embrace,  and,  in  passing  Robert, 
extended  her  hand,  in  a  manner  which  pleased  him  infinitely  better 
than  her  formal  salute  in  the  parlour. 


IRENE. t 

A  POEM,  IN  TWO  CANTOS,  BY  G.  H.  M. 

Canto  the  First. 

Night's  wild  gray  pinions  softly  swell 

O'er  fair  Byzantium's  citadel ; 

The  shiny  stars  are  bright  on  high. 

And  mild  and  blue  is  the  moonlight  sky ; 

And  slumber,  with  his  breath  of  roses. 

Each  long  black  eyelash  gently  closes. 

Yes !  all  is  night,  and  all  is  still. 

Save  when  the  zephyr,  softly  shrill. 

Scarce  whispers  o'er  the  busy  sea 

That  frets  and  ripples  soothingly ! 

Hushed  is  the  plain,  the  street,  the  hall, — 

Hushed  is  the  dance  and  festival ; 

And  silence  and  sleep  their  young  wings  wave 

O'er  a  world  as  calm  as  the  infant's  grave. 

Bright  shines  the  lamp  in  Aohmet's  bower. 

For  beauty's  eye  doth  linger  there : 
The  moss-clad  walls  of  yon  lone  tower 

Encuitain  one  as  bright  and  fair 
As  Asia's  clime,  as  Asia's  sun. 
Had  ever  warmed  or  smiled  upon ! — ■ 
Irene  was  not  dark  and  wild, 
Imagination's  daring  child  : 
The  hero's  soul,  the  patriot's  fire, 
The  loftiest  note  of  poet's  lyre. 
Could  never  rouse  her  soul  to  flame. 
Or  make  her  start  at  glory's  name. 
Her  timid  soul  and  form  were  cast 

Within  a  tenderer,  softer  mould  : 
She  shudder'd  at  the  winter  blast, — 

She  trembled  when  the  billows  roll'd : 


*  Horses. 

t  For  the  foundation  of  this  poem,  vide  «'  History  of  Turkey,"  Tol.  II.  pp.  303, 
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Her  spirit  never  wav'd  above 

The  fond  pursuits  of  busy  men ; — 
Her  soul,  her  all,  were  made  for  love, — 

To  "  love  and  to  be  loved  again." 

Life  was  to  her  a  summer  day  : 

She  slumber'd  in  its  balmy  ray. 

So  innocent,  so  fair,  so  mild  ; 

Her  spirit  showed  her  Georgia's  child ; — 

Georgia,  the  loveliest,  dearest  clime, 

That  ever  wak'd  the  minstrel's  chime  ; 

The  land  of  hope  and  glowing  smiles, 

Where  love  each  rosy  hour  beguiles ; 

Where  Cupid  spreads  his  dewy  wing, 

And  flutters  in  eternal  spring. 

It  is  not,  that  the  welkin's  hue 

Is  vested  in  unclouded  blue ; 

That  nature's  pencil  decks  the  scene 

With  all  her  softest  tints  of  green ; — 

Oh  !  no ;  it  is  her  houris'  eyes, 

That  renders  Georgia  paradise ! 

There  nature's  freshest  hues  we  seek, 

In  woman's  ruby  lip  and  cheek ; 

Her  genial  clime,  her  sunny  sky. 

Is  woman's  soul,  is  woman's  eye. 

'Twas  here  the  gentlest,  loveliest  child, 

That  in  such  an  Eden  e'er  grew  wild, 

Her  throbbing  young  life  pass'd ; 
Till  from  those  balmy  realms  of  day 
A  Caliph  bore  the  prize  away. 

Her  first  love — and  her  last ! 

The  lamp  is  bright  in  the  sultan's  tower, 

In  the  haram's  pavilion  of  roses  5 
And  its  paly  ray  illumes  the  bower 

Where  beauty's  eye  reposes. 
Clear  shines  that  light  upon  the  bed 
Where  beauty  hangs  its  sleepfng  head. 
And  its  lustre  seems  to  shew  with  its  beam 
The  creation  of  a  fairy  dream; 
So  pure,  ethereal,  soft,  and  fair, 
Was  the  young  bright  form  that  was  slumb'ring  there. 
Her  silky  lids  are  trembling  'neath 
The  zephyrs  of  her  rosy  breath. 
And  the  snow-pearls  hardly  dar'd  to  peep 
Through  the  rubies  of  her  arching  lip. 
Her  floating  tresses  gently  press 
Her  heaving  bosom's  loveliness ; 
Like  the  golden  beam  night's  empress  throws, 
When  she  shines  on  the  face  of  moonlight  snows! 

Such  was  Irene !  as  fair  a  form 

As  e'er  'neath  the  breath  of  a  god  grew  warm. — 

But  who  is  he  whose  turban  crest 

Is  bending  fondly  o'er  her  rest  ? 

There  is  something  wild  in  his  dark  gray  eye, 
As  it  strays  o'er  the  slumbering  features  by ; 
There  is  something  wild  in  his  pallid  cheek, 
All  ting'd  with  agony's  hectic  streak  : — 
His  quivering  lip,  his  knitted  brow. 
Tells  that  dread  resolution  is  wavering  now ; 
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And  love  and  pity  thrill  on  his  tongue, 
As  musing  o'er  her  cheek  he  hung. 

"  She  sleeps,  she  sleeps !     Oh !  soon  that  bosom. 

That  fondly  throbs  for  love  and  me, 
Shall  wither  like  the  floweret's  blossom, 
X  Beneath  the  drooping  cypress-tree ! 

Sleep,  sleep,  Irene,  slumber  on  ; — 
Another  day,  another  sun, 
Shall  see  thee  lay  thy  bleeding  breast, 
To  seek  another,  colder  rest ; 
Shall  see  thee  droop  thy  sunken  head 
Upon  a  redder  resting-bed . 
Then  the  pale  worm  must  be  to  thee 
The  lover  thou  hast  lost  in  me ; — 
Oh,  in  his  tooth  thou  shalt  have  won, 
If  not  as  dear,  a  truer  one  ! 
That  cankering  worm  will  fondly  rise, 
And  feed  upon  thy  lily  breast : 
His  love  is  ardent,  constant,  too — 
When  thou  art  gone,  he'll  die  with  you. 
Will  man  as  much  ?     And  is  his  truth 
As  fond  as  that  cold  reptile's  tooth  ? 
Oh!  no.     If  glory  point  to  fame. 
His  love  is  but  an  empty  name. 
Farewell,  Irene; — Oh!  farewell! 
How  much  I  loved  thee,  none  can  tell. 
But,  Oh!  it  is  my  country  calls; 
Her  welfare  or  my  mistress  falls. 
By  heaven,  she  wakes ! — I  cannot  stay : 
One  look  of  hers  would  melt  away 
Each  strong  resolve  of  firmer  duty ; 
While  gazing  on  her  eye  oi'  beauty, 
One  glance — one  word,  would  bid  me  spare 
A  thing  so  loving,  soft,  and  fair : 

One  smile " 

Oh,  Achmet,  joy  is  flying, — 

And  sorrow  sits  upon  her  cheek, 
As  pale  and  wan  as  beauty  dying. 

Or  as  the  sea-foam's  paly  streak. 
Her  bosom  slowly  gasps  for  breath. 
As  struggling  in  the  throes  of  death ; 
Wild  agitation's  flush  has  passed 
Upon  her  quivering  brow ; — at  last. 
The  terrors  of  a  tortured  dream 
Are  vented  in  one  feeble  scream — 
Awake  her  from  her  feverish  rest. 
And  find  her  on  her  lover's  breast. 

"  Oh !  spare  me,  Achmet !  dearest,  spare ! 
That  dread,  that  cruel  stroke  forbear! 
Sure,  sure  the  eye,  the  lip,  the  breast. 
The  heart  that  Achmet's  love  has  bless'd, 
Could  not  be,  was  not  doomed  to  be. 
Thus  early  torn  from  love  and  thee. 
Oh,  prythee,  spare  f — But  where  am  I  ? 
But  now — and  I  was  doomed  to  die : 
The  sword  but  now  was  raised  to  sever 
My  soul  from  earth  and  bliss  for  ever. 

I  dream' d 1  know  not  what,  of  thee ; 

But,  praise  to  Allah,  I  am  free !" 
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She  spoke.     Her  eyelid's  fringe  among 
The  httle  tear-drops  idly  hung: 
Her  silky  cheek  was  cold  and  pale, 
As  drifted  snow  on  mountain  vale; 
Sad,  but  not  like  "  the  withered  leaf, 
Sear'd  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief  5" 
But  as  the  dewy  flower,  that  gleams, 
Like  sorrow  to  the  morning  beams. 
Her  ringlets,  in  each  golden  charm, 
Lay  floating  on  her  lover's  arm. 
As  if  they  fell  to  pay  their  court 
To  such  a  full  and  firm  support. 
And  Achmet,  with  a  ghastly  smile. 
Played  with  their  yellow  folds  awhile ; 
In  sorrow  on  their  rings  he  gazed. 
And,  as  the  curl  he  fondly  raised. 
And  press'd  it  to  his  lip  and  cheek. 
His  wild  and  frenzied  mien  would  speak 
More  than  the  tongue  could  e'er  reveal, 
Or  aught  but  tortured  bosoms  feel ! 
He  gazed — he  turned — he  gazed  again, 
As  if  some  fury  turned  his  brain  -, 
He  looked  upon  her  soft  blue  eye, — 
He  looked  and  heaved  a  broken  sigh, 

Just  lengthened  to  a  groan : — 
He  turned  away,  and  wildly  prayed 
His  prophet  and  his  god  for  aid; 

And — left  her  all  alone. 

Left  her  to  grief,  dismay,  and  fear. 

To  sorrow's  sigh,  to  sorrow's  tear; 

To  vent  the  childish  plaint  of  woe, 

And  mourn — for  what,  she  did  not  know. 

O'er  /lis  wild  altered  mood  to  weep. 

Or  sigh  herself  again  to  sleep ; 

To  dream  of  scenes  of  grief  and  pain, — 

To  see  the  hand  of  death,  again. 

With  crimson  point  above  her  head. 

Shaking  the  poinard,  dark  and  red. 

— There  she  would,  'neath  the  cypress  gloom, 

Stand  mourning  o'er  her  own  cold  tomb ; 

Read  her  own  tate  upon  the  stone, 

And  wake to  find  herself  alone. 

But  where,  oh !  where  is  lie  the  while. 
The  master  of  this  massy  pile  ? 
He  left  the  maid  to  fear  and  woe ; — 
But  whither  did  the  warrior  go  ? 
Oh !  where  yon  aged  turret  rears 
Its  brow  above  the  wreck  of  years, 
He  sits,  with  anguish  in  his  eye. 
And  on  his  lip  the  smothered  sigh. 
The  eye  of  battle  never  saw 
On  Achmet's  cheek  so  much  of  awe: 
Though  it  had  seen  him  redly  ride, 
With  death  and  glory  by  his  side. 
Through  broken  ranks  of  fire  and  blood, 
Pouring  destruction's  purple  flood, 
It  never  yet  had  seen  his  brow — ■ 
So  frenzied,  wild,  and  pale,  as  now, 
3  z 
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The  monarch's  soul  distracted  stands^- 
Now  duty,  and  now  love,  commands: 
As  when  two  winds  contend  and  blow 
The  reeling  vesel  to  and  fro. 
Thus  wavered  he,  in  pride  and  love. 
Till  dewy  morning  peeped  above 
^  The  blushing  east,  to  human  sight. 

And  tinged  the  skies  with  orient  light. 
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Morn's  on  the  waters !  the  rippling  sea, 

Thut  bathes  the  city  slumberingly. 

Basks  trembling  and  bright  'neath  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

That  is  blessing  the  land  it  shines  upon. 

Morn  dawns !  and,  as  day's  infant  glories  arise, 

There  is  freshness  on  ocean,  and  ligiit  in  the  skies  ; 

There  is  life  on  the  vales  of  the  streamlet  and  rill. 

On  the  breast  of  the  waves  and  the  brow  of  the  hill  y 

Yet  sleep,  on  poppy-breathing  pinion. 

O'er  earth  still  holds  his  soft  dominion. 

The  murmur  of  the  busy  throng 

Sounds  not  the  silent  streets  among ; 

And,  save  the  creep  of  sandal'd  foot. 

All  yet  is  noiseless,  still,  and  mute. 

But,  hark!  for  nmsic's  soul's  awake. 
And  the  notes  of  the  lyre  on  the  silence  break  ; 
Soft ! — as  they  breathe  through  sky  and  air, 
It  seems  as  if  spirits  were  hymning  there. 
Wildly  and  sweetly  the  sweeping  string 
Wafts  its  seraph  notes  to  the  morning's  wing; 
Wildly  the  thrill  of  those  trembling  notes 
Upon  the  death-like  silence  floats ; 
And,  soft  as  the  breath  of  harps  above. 
In  tones  of  sorrow  and  of  love, — 
A  voice,  the  airy  chords  along. 
Thus  tun'd  its  gentle  notes  to  song. 

g>cmg. 
When  the  wild  blood  of  childhood  was  streaming. 

And  rapture  was  warm  in  our  veins ; 
When  the  glories  of  noon-tide  were  beaming 

Its  life  on  our  own  native  plains; — 
We  sat  and  we  sung  'neath  the  willows 

That  hung  o'er  the  slumbering  streams ; 
And  soft  as  our  dreams  were  our  pillows. 

And  light  as  our  bosoms  our  dreams. 

The  sun  never  set  on  our  sorrow. 

We  smiled  as  he  sunk  in  the  west; 
And,  when  he  arose  on  the  morrow. 

We  welcomed  the  blaze  of  his  crest. 
But  now,  though  enchanting  my  prison, 

My  heart  and  my  love  is  a  slave ; 
And,  when  song  from  my  lute  hath  arisen. 

It  sounds  to  the  heedless  wave. 

We  thought  not,  when  joy  was  the  brightest, 

That  woe  might  be  hovering  near ; 
That  the  hearts  that  are  wildest  and  lightest 

May  be  destined  for  sorrow  and  care. 
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Wlien  pleasure  was  rife  ia  our  bowers, 

We  basked  in  its  glorious  ray, 
Nor  thought,  as  we  gaz'd,  that  the  flowers 

Of  life  could  so  soon  die  away. 

My  heart  wander'd,  for  love  could  awake  it. 

To  leave  all  those  regions  of  joy; 
U  loved  thee, — then  why  shouldst  thou  break  it. 

And  all  its  young  visions  destroy  ? 
Oh!  now,  though  of  gold  be  its  prison, 

My  heart  and  my  love  is  a  slave  ; 
And,  when  song  from  my  lute  hath  arisen. 

It  sounds  to  the  heedless  wave ! 


The  god  of  day  is  up  on  high, 
And  reels  in  light  through  Heile'ssky: 
His  beams  are  on  the  dancing  wave, 
That  sparkle  in  the  ray  he  gave. 
The  woodland  minstrel's  matin  lay. 
Proclaims  the  near  approach  of  day. 
And  wafts  his  loves  to  every  breeze 
That  whispers  through  the  trembling  trees. 
The  clashing  of  the  courser's  feet 
Re-echoes  through  the  stony  street; 
The  sultry  course  of  day  again 
Awakes  "  the  busy  hum  of  men  j" 
And  every  breath  of  air  is  rife 
With  sounds  of  business  and  of  life. 

The  sultan  has  gone  to  the  lordly  hall, 
Where  princes  and  nobles  wait  his  call ; 
W  here  stands,  'midst  the  glitter  of  sabre  and  spear. 
The  eunuch,  and  emir,  and  pluni'd  vizier. 
Here  sits  the  prophet-born  scheick, 
While  there,  perchance,  the  captive  Greek, 
With  eye  of  hate  and  haughty  mien. 
Looks  proudly  on  the  chequer'd  scene. 
The  moslem's  robe,  the  warrior's  plume, 
Are  waving  in  that  festal  room  ; 
And  fancy  sees,  in  every  eye. 
The  soul  of  Othman— chivalry. 
But  see  each  proud  and  lofty  brow. 
In  wild  salam  are  bending  low! 
The  sabre  blade,  the  glitt'ring  spear. 
No  more  their  dreadful  glitter  rear  ; 
But  every  head  and  every  knee 
_  Bends  to  the  throne  of  royalty. 

But  who  the  chief,  whose  turban  proud 
Waves  high  above  the  prostrate  crowd? 
Oh!  who  is  he,  whose  brow  erect 
Looks  coldly  on  each  chief's  respect  > 
Sultan !  the  gems  upon  thy  breast, — 
The  glitter  of  thy  turban  crest,— 
Upon  thy  belt  that  sacred  star,— 
Thy  gorgeous  robe  and  scymitar. 
In  one  short  glance  might  all  have  shown— 
The  lord,  the  chief  of  Stamboul's  throne. 
But,  oh  :  there  is  another  sign 
That  tells  the  sacred  rank  of  thine ; 
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With  demonsfrafion  surer  far. 
Than  sabre,  amulet,  or  star  ^ 
Than  e'en  the  fairest  brightest  gem 
That  gutters  in  thy  diadem. 
That  tahsmanic  token  hes 
Upon  the  lid  of  those  young  eyes. 
Whose  sunny  beams  of  tenderest  bkie 
Are  gazing  fondly  now  on  you. 

Irene  hangs  on  the  sultan's  ann, 

in  every  loveliest  dearest  charm  : 

For,  though  each  feeling  seem'd  unstrung-. 

There  was  a  loveliness  that  hung. 

And  seem'd,  with  softest  tints,  to  streak 

The  wanness  of  her  paly  cheek. 

Though  every  tear  that  deigned  to  flow 

Came  throbbing  warm  from  beauty's  woe. 

Her  eyes  of  azure  seemed  to  borrow 

Increasing  loveliness  from  sorrow. 

She  look'd  upon  the  throng  that  gai'd 

Upon  her,  both  alike  amaz'd  j 

Then  to  her  lover  nearer  press'd, 

And  sunk  her  head  upon  his  breast. 

And  Achmet  looked  upon  her  cheek, 
Where  moistening  sorrow  seemed  to  speak ; 
And  hangs  on  every  tear  that  fell. 
In  anguish  tongue  would  fail  to  tell. 
Then  turned  he,  \\  ith  a  frenzied  stare. 
Upon  the  lords  assembled  there, 
Who  all  in  fear  and  wonder  stand. 
To  see  their  chieftain  thus  unmanned. 
"  Soldiers  and  chiefs,"  the  warrior  said, 
"  You've  seen  this  sword,  in  battle  red 
With  many  a  hated  foeman's  gore, 
Upon  the  Christian's  bleeding  shore. 
You've  seen  this  sabre  darkly  chishing. 

And  gleaming  in  the  troubled  air  ; 
When  Achmet's  reeking  steed  was  dashing 

Through  scattered  rank  and  broken  square. 
But  they  were  foes,  and  they  were  men, 
That  sunk  beneath  my  sabre  then  ; 
And  blood  is  doubly  sweet  that  flows 
From  Christian  hearts  and  Grecian  foes. 
A  dearer  bosom  now  must  feel 
The  terrors  of  my  crimson'd  steel. 
Its  blade  must  crush  a  thing  as  fair 
As  ever  bloom'd  in  earth  or  air ; 
And  with  it  tear  each  link  away. 
That  binds  my  spirit  to  the  clay. 
But  Achmet's  soul  can  soar  above 
The  desultory  joys  of  love  ; 
And  freely  to  his  tottering  state 
His  own  heartstrings  can  immolate. 
I  lov'd  her — love  her  still ;  and — yes  f 
Her  seraph  soul  was  form'd  to  bless. 
Ere  night,  'twill  joy — her  native  skies  ; 
For  me  she  liv'd  ;  for  you,  she  dies  r 

His  arm  is  rais'd— Oh  Godr  Oh  God  I 
The  ground  her  silver  foot  had  trod 
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With  such  an  airy  tread  before. 
Is  purpled  with  her  virgin  gore  ! 
Her  lips  still  move,  as  if  to  tell 
To  earth  and  sky  a  last  farewell : — 
— Another  soul  from  earth  is  risen. 
Another  spirit's  thron'd  in  heaven ! 

With  glaring  eyes  he  looks  upon 
The  fearful  deed  his  hand  had  done; — 
Gazes  on  all  he  ever  priz'd. 
With  feelings  palsied,  agoniz'd. 
Each  wild  and  dark  distracted  feeling 
Tliroughout  his  frenzied  brain  is  reeling. 
He  clasps  his  hands  in  mute  despair  ; — • 
He  totters,  sinks — he  knows  not  where ! 

Soon  did  the  chilling  dews  that  lay 
Upon  his  temples  melt  away  ; 
Soon  were  the  shades  of  death  dispell'd. 
That  o'er  his  brow  their  empire  held  ; — 
But  sorrow's  canker  will  not  leave 
So  soon  the  heart  it  dooms  to  grieve. 
Its  tooth  will  eat  as  deadly  keen. 
Though  all  its  workings  be  unseen  ; 
And  such  was  Achmet's  cheerless  doom. 
Till  silence  slept  upon  his  tomb. 
As  gray  tradition's  whispers  say. 
Ne'er  from  that  ever  fatal  day 
Did  glowing  smile  his  visage  streak, 
Or  sorrow  moisten  on  his  cheek. 
Though  many  a  flower  of  loveliest  hue 
Within  the  Sultan's  havam  grew  ; 
Though  many  a  black  eye's  sunny  roll 
Beam'd  bright  to  soothe  his  haughty  soul ; 
Yet  none  so  fair,  none  lov'd  so  well, 
As  she  beneath  his  blade  that  fell. 
But  far  debarr'd  from  human  hope, 
A  careless  gloomy  misanthrope. 

He  wander'd  from  his  throne ; 
To  gaze,  afar  from  men  and  slaves. 
Upon  the  wilderness  of  waves, 

A  solitary  one ; 
While  every  billow's  foam  that  came 
Seem'd  still  to  sigh  Irene's  name. 

But  she,  beneath  tlie  cypress  gloom. 

In  slumber  soft  is  calmly  sleeping ; 
While,  o'er  the  maiden's  grassy  tomb. 

Meek  sorrow's  eye  is  wildly  weeping. 
And  lovers  hold  their  meetings  there. 

To  breathe  their  raptur'd  vow  ; 
And  waft  to  heaven  one  gentle  prayer, 

For  her  who  sleeps  below. 
No  marble  marks  her  lowly  rest, 
But  the  turf  lies  lightly  on  her  breast ; 
The  smiling  flowers  she  lies  beneath. 
Seem  not  the  gray- worn  shroud  of  death ; 
But  hang  their  dewy  crests  for  her 
Who  rests  in  such  a  sepulchre. 
The  lily  leaf  tliat  loves  to  bloom 
Upon  the  marge  of  beauty's  tomb. 
There  mourn,  with  every  fragrant  wave, 
"  The  charms  of  her  no  charms  could  save  I 
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MR.    PRANK    FEHAN's    FAMILIAR    KPISTLES  — NO.    V. 
MY  DEAR  EDITOR, 

1  HAVE  been  put  to  nuKih  additional  trouble  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. My  monthly  letter  had  been  written,  and  left  for  transmission 
at  the  office  of  your  publisher,  on  Orniond  Quay.  During  the  confu- 
sion occasioned  there  by  the  late  riotous  proceedings  of  the  mob, 
this  admirable  communication  (for  admirable  it  was)  has  been  either 
stolen  or  mislaid.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  literary  pilferer, 
seeing  it,  and  perceiving  its  value,  has  made  his  own  of  it :  no  doubt 
you  will  find  it  given  under  some  other  title  in  some  of  the  May 
magazines.  If  it  should  appear  in  such  a  way,  would  you  advise 
me  to  take  legal  proceedings  ?  I  will  have  my  friend  Shell's  opinion 
on  the  subject.  *•»»**» 

We  are  all  anxiety  here  about  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
the  administration  :  before  this  reaches  you,  or  at  least  before  it 
meets  the  eye  of  the  public,  the  entire  of  the  matter  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  arranged.  How  blind  !  how  besotted !  how  silly  must 
these  old  Tory  bigots  have  been,  when  they  imagined  that  it  was  in 
their  power  not  merely  to  defy  the  voice  and  opinion  of  the  nation 
with  impunity,  but  even  to  dictate  to  the  King.  They  luckily  began 
with  the  latter ;  and  the  result  has  been,  their  utter  discomfiture  : 
they  have  put  his  Majesty  literally  on  his  mettle,  and  he  has  shown 
no  want  of  spunk  ;  he  will  show  the  little  knot  of  conspirators,  that 
it  is  possible  to  act  without  them  ;  and  when  they  see  others  enjoying 
the  good  things  which  they  pettishly  flung  away,  they  may  probably 
wish  that  they  had  not  been  altogether  so  hasty  ;  they  will,  however, 
be  left  to  repent  at  leisure  ;  the  machine  of  government  can  move  on 
without  their  assistance,  and  any  little  opposition  which  they  can 
offer,  will  be  fruitless — it  will  only  render  them  more  contemptible. 
The  triumph  of  Mr.  Canning  is  not  the  triumph  of  a  party — it  is  the 
triumph  of  talent  over  dulness — the  triumph  of  freedom — the  triumph 
of  truth,  justice,  and  liberality.  It  is  a  victory  in  which  the  great 
and  good  of  every  country  must  participate. 

The  Catholics  should,  at  the  present  juncture,  proceed  cautiously: 
it  would  be  injudicious,  on  their  part,  to  press  their  question,  or  em- 
barrass Mr.  Canning  with  their  claims,  at  least  for  a  time.  They  must 
feel  that  they  have  in  him  a  tried  friend ;  and  they  would  probably 
do  well  to  leave  the  management  of  their  question  in  his  hands:  in- 
deed, they  have  acted  wisely  in  postponing  the  aggregate  meeting. 
By  the  way,  have  you  seen  the  requisition  for  that  meeting?  Well, 
if  not,  you  should  have  seen  it.  You  must  be  struck  with  the  formid- 
able array  of  rank,  and  wealth,  and  talent,  which  it  exhibits.  How 
contemptible  must  the  miserable  ascendancy  party  appear,  when  put  in 
tlie  opposite  scale !  but,  in  fact,  that  party  are  now  thoroughly 
humbled. 

We  are  all  on  the  look-out  here  for  the  battle  between  the  noted 
IMr.  Pope,  from  Cork,  and  Mr.  Maguire.  I,  for  one,  do  not  approve 
of  these  discussions ;  the  Catholic  clergy  let  themselves  down  by 
such  meetings;  by  it  they  sanction  the  spiritual  quackery  of  their 
opponents — the  latter  are  close  studiers  of  stage  eiFect — talk,  and 
notoriety,  and  money,  are  their  objects. 

I  must  break  off"  here. — Mrs.  Fegan  has  been  taken  suddenly  ill, 
and,  in  the  agitation  of  my  spirits,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  write. 

Your's,  dear  Editor,  F.  FegaN. 
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LINES 

ON  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  UNFORTUNATE  CHARLES  EDWARD  FROM 
SCOTLAND. 

The  sun,  'neath  the  summits  of  Albin's  gray  mountains. 

Is  cooling  the  fires  of  his  brow  in  the  uave ; 
And  his  lustre  is  bright  on  the  deep  ocean  fountains, 

Where  hopes  with  his  splendour  lie  low  in  their  grave. 

When  the  glorious  starlight  of  fortune  was  beaming. 

On  the  hearts  that  on  gory  Culloden  have  bled. 
Expectancy's  eye  glisten'd  bright  'neath  its  beaming. 

Like  beauty's  last  glance  ere  it  sinks  to  the  dead. 

When  the  visions  of  fancy  already  had  crown'd  lliee. 

And  victory's  banners  weav'd  over  thy  car ! 
Oh,  who  could  have  thought  that  the  morrow  had  found  thoe. 

Deserted  and  humbled,  the  vanquish'd  in  w  ar  ? 

Like  her  bird  of  the  mountains  when  swooping  from  heaven. 

The  clansmen  of  Albin  dash'd  on  to  the  foe ; 
Like  her  bird  when  the  arrow  his  death-stroke  has  given. 

These  clansmen  lie  plumeless,  dishonoured,  and  low. 

Last  glimmer  of  heroes  !  Oh,  whether  the  billow 

May  roll  its  white  surge  o'er  thy  watery  bed. 
Or  sickness  fht  over  thy  feveiish  pillow. 

To  number  her  child  with  the  honourless  dead : —  , 

Whether  death  on  the  war-turf  of  red  desolation 

May  see  thy  proud  spirit  fast  ebbing  away ; 
Or  whether  the  woe-throbbing  hearts  of  a  nation 

May  pour  forth  their  wailings  to  honour  thy  clay : — 

Whether  glory  allure  thee  with  thirst  of  dominion, 

To  wrest  from  a  tyrant  the  rights  of  thy  birth  ; 
Or  age  hover  o'er,  on  his  roseate  pinion. 

To  lay  thee  in  peace  'neath  the  mouldering  earth  : — 

Though  neglect  may  assail,  and  misfortune  oppress  thee, 

And  thy  victors  triumphantly  list  to  thy  moan  ; 
Hope  still  whispers  that  heroes  shall  rise  to  redress  thee. 

And  hurl  the  usurper  from  Albion's  throne. 

Farewell  to  my  King  !    Though  the  foaming  of  ocean 

May  bear  thee  away  o'er  the  dark  rolling  sea, 
Still  the  hearts  of  thy  subjects  with  fondest  emotion 

Shall  beat,  gallant  Stuart,  for  freedom  and  thee  .' 

He  is  gone  !  and  the  billow  that  bore  him  to  glory 

Is  fretting  its  surge  o'er  the  wreck  ot  his  fame ; 
And  his  memory,  sullied  in  Albion's  story. 

Scarce  leaves  on  her  pages  a  sceptrelcss  name  !  G,  II.  M. 
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THE    POLITICIAN.  —  NO    V. 

There  has  been  a  regular  turn-out  among  the  ministry  since  last 
month — and  six  members  of  the  late  cabinet  have  entered  into  a 
combination,  to  prevent  their  royal  employer  from  taking  into  his 
service,  what  are  called  blacks  in  England,  and  colts  in  Ireland. 
These  were  the  legislators  who  enacted  laws  to  prevent  the  poor  ope- 
ratives from  resorting  to  measures  likely  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages 
— who  subjected  them  to  whippings  and  incarceration,  for  doing  little 
more  than  they  themselves  have  actually  done,  within  the  last  month. 
But,  thank  heaven,  we  have  got  rid  of  them  now  and  for  ever.  The 
march  of  liberality  has  left  the  old  Tories  far  behind  on  the  road  of 
intelligence.  The  antiquated  notions  which  fed  and  ennobled  them 
are  now  exploded,  and  the  progress  of  opinion  has  absolutely 
rendered  it  necessary  for  his  Majesty  to  liberate  himself  from 
the  control  of  a  vile  and  unenlightened  faction,  who  sat,  incubus 
like,  on  the  energies  of  the  country,  and  who  refused  to  let  one-third 
of  the  people  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  constitution,  because 
Lord  Eldon's  granny  dreamed,  one  hundred  years  since,  that  the 
Pope  was  the  identical  antichrist  mentioned  in  her  Bible. 

But  the  bigots  are  denuded  of  glory,  and  deprived  of  power. 
They  thought  to  embarrass  their  royal  master  by  strikiny,  but  they 
were  wofully  mistaken.  His  noble  mind  resisted  such  petty  artilice, 
and,  like  the  friends  of  the  minister  in  the  "  Citizen  of  the  World," 
their  partisans,  instead  of  petitioning  for  their  restoration,  are  busily 
engaged  in  endeavouring  to  get  into  their  places  !  ! 

This  event  has  filled  the  country  with  unusual  joy.  In  Ireland,  it 
has  been  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  better  times  ;  and  in  England, 
there  is  but  one  feeling — that  of  national  gladness.  This  proves  that 
the  bigots  were  not  supported  by  the  people  :  it  proves  that  liberal 
sentiments  are  largely  diffused  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and,  as  a 
curiosity  in  its  way — as  a  historical  document — as  a  political  bouquet, 
I  shall  here  give  extracts  from  the  leading  London  journals.  They 
speak  only  the  popular  voice,  for  the  press  is  the  mere  weathercock 
of  pidilic  opinion  : 

"Times. — The  conclusion  to  which  we  looked  with  doubtful  and  timid  hope, 
is  arrived— Mr.  Canning  is  prime  minister,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  A  new 
writ  vvas  moved  for  him  last  night,  by  Mr.  Wynn,  in  consequence  of  his  right 
hon.  friend's  acceptance  of  the  new  office.  The  public  will  now  perceive  whe- 
ther or  no  we  have  directed  them  through  the  intricate  path,  which  has  led  to 
this  result,  v.'ith  faithfulness  and  intelligence,  as  the  Sybil  conducted  iEneas— 
"  Ibant  sub  luce  maligna."  The  light  was  scanty,  but  the  guide  knew  the  road. 
When,  however,  we  say  that  Mr.  Canning  is  premier,  we  should  add,  that  he  is 
at  present  almost  like  a  shepherd  without  a  flock ;  better  it  were  to  be  so,  than  to 
have  goats  to  tend.  Lord  Westmoreland  is  understood  to  offer,  or  to  have 
offered,  his  resignation.  The  Chancellor,  Mr.  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
Lords  Bathurst  and  Bexley,  are  said  to  retire  also.  We  believe  that  there  will  be 
great  difficulty  in  preventing  some  public  expression  of  joy  on  the  retirement  of 
the  Chancellor.  We  yesterday  hinted  at  the  probability  of  a  public  illumination, 
if  the  fact  were  certain  ;  and  we  know  that  the  subject  has  been  in  frequent 
agitation  during  the  recent  discussions  on  the  arrangement  of  the  ministry. 
When  we  consider  the  many  years  which  that  person  has  presided  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  that  he  hasnever,during  the  time,  either  himself  introduced,  or  suffered 
to  be  introduced  by  others,  except  with  the  most  subtle  and  malignant  opposition. 
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any  reform  whatever;  that  he  has  sliortened  no  process;  cleared  the  path  to  no 
right ;  hut  has,  on  the  contrary,  lengthened  and  loaded  with  expense,  every 
form  of  every  kind,  till  the  court  itself  has  become  the  greatest  nuisance  that  ever 
existed  in  any  state,  and  has  ruined  more  families  than  a  civil  war:  we  can  hardly 
conceive  it  possible,  that  a  man  should  at  the  same  time  have  deserved  so  ill  of 
his  country,  and  been  so  enriched  by  it.  Of  Mr.  Peel's  conduct,  his  Majesty  has 
great  reason  to  complain,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  feels  himself  particularly 
a^'grieved  by  it ;  because,  when  Mr.  Peel  was  asked  by  the  king — thougli  we 
believe  with  no  personal  wish  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  but  to  do  that  which 
was  most  likely  to  conduce  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  state — whether  there 
were  materials  to  form  an  anti-Calholic  Administration,  the  reply  was  in  the 
negative ;  and  as  Mr.  Peel  could  not,  and  would  not,  be  required  to  relinquish  his 
own  opinion,  or  compromise  his  consistency  on  this  subject,  what  can  it  be  but 
an  aversion  to  comply  with  the  expressed  will  of  his  Majesty,  in  choosing  his  own 
Prime  Minister,  that  now  induces  this  gentleman  to  quit  his  office  ?  By  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  retirement  must  only  be  meant,  we  should  apprehend,  his  ceasing 
to  be  a  cabinet  minister,  which,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Duke  of  York  was 
not  a  cabinet  minister,  would  be  far  from  being  improper.  His  grace  cannot 
mean  to  relinquish  his  eminent  situation  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and  oppose  the 
ministry  in  which  Mr.  Canning  has  only  taken  the  place  of  his  friend.  Lord 
Liverpool.  Of  Lords  Bathurst  and  Bexley,  the  other  seceders,  we  shall  say 
nothing.  But  Lord  Harrowby,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  [anima  qiiales  neque  candidiores, 
£cc.)  and  Lord 'Melville  remain.  So  much  for  the  seceders  personally.  But  the 
secession  itself— in  what  trammels  does  it  move,  that  those  who  partake  in  it 
would  have  held  the  king !  He  may  not  choose,  even  from  their  own  body,  one 
notoriously  the  most  competent  to  preside  over  the  councils  of  the  state  :  if  he  so 
choose,  the  rest  quit  him.  Why,  they  were  all  ministers  together  under  Lord 
Liverpool  as  Premier  ;  when  this  nobleman  dropped,  who  was  to  direct  the  king 
upon  whom  the  choice  of  a  successor  should  fall  ?  If  there  w^ere  a  person  gifted 
by  the  constitution  with  that  right,  in  case  of  a  sudden  defuillancc,  him,  certainly, 
may  his  Majesty  be  thought  to  have  injured  by  exercising  the  powers  of  reason  in 
choosing  for  himself.  But  they  are  not  all  wronged,  except  that,  as  a  body,  they 
think  that  they  have  a  right  to  prescribe  what  they  please  to  the  king,  and  that 
his  majesty,  in  breaking  through  the  iron  circle  with  which  they  had  surrounded 
him,  has  become  an  outlaw,  whom  they  ought  to  pursue  with  vengeance,  or 
treat  with  contumely.  We  have  no  doubt  the  king  resents  their  conduct,  and  the 
more  favours  he  had  heaped  upon  them,  the  longer  time  he  has  partaken  of  their 
counsels,  the  more  deeply  must  he  feel  their  unprovoked  defection  from  his  per- 
son and  interests." 

Morning  Chronicle. — "  From  all  quarters  we  hear  only  of  congratulations 
on  the  retreat  of  the  useless  portion  of  the  ministry.  The  self-love  of  the  party 
must  be  profoundly  hurt,  by  the  experience  which  they  have  obtained  of  the 
difTerence  of  the  estimate  which  they  formed  of  their  own  importance,  and  that 
which  the  public  have  formed  of  it.  All  truths  are  valuable,  but  there  are  some 
truths  which  are  very  unpalateable  ;  and  of  this  number  are  those  which  reveal 
to  a  man  the  secret,  that  he  is  neither  esteemed  nor  dreaded.  We  understand 
the  ex-gentry  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,  that  they  are  not  held  in 
utter  contempt  by  the  people,  but  that  Mr.  Canning,  who  is  a  great  trickster,  has 
been  beforehand  with  them  with  the  press,  and  purchased  its  co-operation,  so  that 
their  numerous  supporters  have  no  organ  through  which  their  sympathy  can  find 
a  vent.  This,  we  understand,  has  been  gravely  maintained,  and  it  is  a  very 
amusing  parody  on  Swift's  Memoirs  of  P.  P.  Blessings  on  their  numskulls !  They 
cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  unanimity  of  all  the  newspapers  in  rejoicing  at 
the  elevation  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  at  their  downfall.  Well,  after  all,  it  is  a  wise 
dispensation,  that  the  most  contemptible  creature  seldom  forfeits  his  good  opinion 
of  himself.  His  Lordship  of  Westmoreland,  no  doubt,  imagined  in  good  earnest, 
that  he  was,  what  one  of  our  contemporaries  designated  him,  a  pillar  of  state,  and 
that,  too,  one  of  the  main  pillai-s, — Newspapers  have  little  power  when  they  run 
counter  to  public  feeling.  It  is,  perpaps,  cruel  to  undeceive  these  worthies,  who 
conceived  themselves  so  formidable,  but  we  must  frankly  own,  that  to  write  theia 
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into  popularity  with  the  public,  exceeds  the  power  of  the  press.  Newspapers 
have  a  sort  of  instinct  which  teaches  them  to  avoid  kicking  against  the  pricks.  If 
they  were  even  to  be  m  ithout  principle,  they  dare  not  be  without  prudence :  and 
to  revolt  the  feelings  of  the  public  by  sounding  the  praises  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon, 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  joy  at  his  downfall,  or  complimenting  Earls  Bathurst 
or  Westmoreland  on  the  value  of  their  services,  or  bearing  testimony  to  the  poli- 
tical wisdom  and  profound  legislative  arguments  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or 
extolling  the  disinterestedness  of  Lord  Melville,  would  have  truly  revolted  all  but 
these  individuals  themselves  and  the  most  desperate  of  their  parasites." 

MoRMNG  Herald. — "  We  have  been  all  along  aware,  that  a  struggle  was 
going  on  in  the  cabinet,  in  respect  to  the  Premiership,  and  that  the  interests  of 
Mr.  Canning  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  were  opposed  to  each  other  on  that  point ; 
and  that  the  result  of  that  struggle  must  decide  which  influence  was  to  have  the 
ascendant  in  the  cabinet  for  the  future.  We  confess,  however,  that  it  was  our 
opinion,  until  very  lately,  that  the  political  principles  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
connected  with  the  personal  regard  which  his  Majesty  has  been  long  known  to 
entertain  for  that  learned  lord,  would  have  made  him  more  than  a  match  for  the 
foreign  secretary  in  this  trial  of  their  influence  at  court;  and  we  still  believe, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  intervention  of  an  umpire  belonging  to  that  sex,  which 
has  brought  about  greater  and  more  sudden  revolutions  in  states,  than  had  ever 
been  achieved  by  the  wisdom,  or  eloquence,  or  arts  of  the  most  able  male  poli- 
ticians, the  veteran  tactics  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  have  been  successful. 
But  the  friendship  which  the  king  entertains  for  the  Marchioness  of  Conyngham 
has,  on  this  occasion,  done  more  for  Mr.  Canning,  than  any  talent  which  he  has 
ever  exercised,  or  any  interest  which  he  possesses,  could  possibly  accomplish. 
When  this  statesman,  some  time  ago,  had  the  sagacity  to  make  the  son  of  this 
lady  his  private  secretary,  he  showed  the  discernment  of  a  provident  politician. 
He  thus  held  the  key  of  that  private  and  familiar  intercourse  in  the  highest  quarter, 
which  could,  at  all  times,  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  real  intentions  of  the  royal 
mind.  We  do  not  say  that  he  would  use  such  influence  improperly;  but  vvheii 
it  became  necessary  to  require  its  aid  at  all,  in  a  great  struggle  of  political  rivalry, 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  use  it ;  and,  using  it,  we  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  courts  and  celebrated  women,  if  we  wondered  at  his  attaining  the  object 
of  his  ambition." 

Globe. — '*  Public  rumour  ascribes  to  the  seven  persons  who  have  quitted  the 
cabinet,  various  motive.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  Lord  Melville, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  principal  motive  must  have  been  a  desire — probably  a  pre- 
concerted determination,  to  throw  the  most  effectual  obstacle  in  their  power  in  the 
way  of  Mr.  Canning  in  forming  an  administration  uncongenial  to  their  views, 
Lqrd  Melville's  resignation  was  long  doubted,  even  by  his  nearest  connexions; 
but  it  has  taken  place,  notwithstanding  the  dissimilarity  of  his  principles  to  those 
of  his  seceding  colleagues.  Mr.  Peel  desires  his  conduct  may  be  considered  sepa- 
rately from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  on  its  own  grounds.  He  has  long 
stood  alone  among  the  cabinet  ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  we 
might  also  add,  among  the  men  of  talent  of  all  parties  in  the  House,  on  ques- 
tions affecting  Irish  interests.  Besides,  as  the  sworn  champion  of  collegiate  prin- 
.ciples,  he  feels  himself  bound  in  honour  not  to  continue  any  longer  in  a  situation 
in  which  his  conduct  may  be  exposed  to  the  vituperation  of  his  friends.  Yester- 
day evening  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  only  signified,  in  general  terms,  his 
intention  to  resign.  It  was  supposed  this  intention  referred  only  to  his  cabinet 
situation ;  but  it  is  reported  this  morning,  in  quarters  on  which  we  place  reliance, 
that  his  grace  has  written  a  letter,  desiring  to  be  permitted  to  relinquish  the  post 
of  commander-in-chief.  We  trust  this  is  not  true.  *  *  *  ji^g  change  is  to 
be  considered  either  as  a  change  in  the  principles  of  the  government,  or  as  a 
change  of  the  men  who  conduct  the  machine  of  the  administration.  The  minis- 
ters who  still  remain  in  the  cabinet  are  those  who  have  guided  its  policy  in  its 
foreign  and  commercial  relations,  in  its  finance,  and  its  domestic  interests  con- 
nected with  finance.  The  man  who  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government  is  he 
to  whom,  justly  or  unjustly,  all  foreign  nations  have  attributed  that  change  in  its 
policy  towards  the  Old  and  New  World,  in  consequence  of  which  England, 
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instead  of  being  an  object  of  hatred,  has  become  an  object  of  admiration  and 
respect  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  conlinent.  In  this  part  of  our 
poHcy  no  change  can,  of  course,  be  anticipated.  In  the  commercial  and  financial 
departments,  for  the  same  reason,  no  change  can  be  expected,  and  none  will  be 
desired.  We  may  conclude,  that  the  efforts  gradually  to  disembarrass  commerce 
of  the  trammels  which  have  been  imposed  on  it  will  continue  ;  that  the  customs' 
laws  will  not  be  brought  back  to  the  state  of  confusion  in  which  Mr.  Huskisson 
found  them  ;  and  that  a  temper  of  mildness  and  attention  to  the  sufferings  of  con- 
tributors, will  still  prevail  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  What  part  of  the 
high  destinies  of  the  country  has  been  committed  to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  we 
know  not.  The  public  will  look  with  trembling  anxiety  at  the  probable  altera- 
tion in  the  policy  of  the  Privy  Seal — but  we  hope  it  v/ill  turn  out  well.  In  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  as  the  office  of  police  magistrate  at  Manchester 
is  at  present  filled,  we  do  not  anticipate  questions  of  difficulty.  The  principles  on 
which  Mr.  Peel  conducted  the  home  department  are  approved,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  followed  by  those  of  his  colleagues  whom  he  has  abandoned,  or  by  those  who 
may  be  associated  to  his  colleagues.  The  only  change  of  principle  which  we 
may  expect,  if  any,  must  be  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  question — the  retirement, 
the  general  strike  of  those  who  have  opposed  emancipation,  seems  to  indicate 
that  on  this  great  question  of  internal  policy  there  will  be  a  change,  and  that 
Mr.  Canning  will  think  it  his  duty,  as  a  minister  of  the  united  kingdom,  to  make 
the  kingdom  united." 

JEven  the  Tory  press  has  shifted  its  grounds.  Its  opinions  in  the 
abstract  are  not  worth  much,  but  they  w^il)  serve  to  show,  like  other 
worthless  things,  what  way  the  wind  blows.     I  shall  begin  with — 

New  Times. — "It  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  discretion  of  his  Majesty,  and  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Canning  himself,  if  his  appointment  to  be  prime 
minister  were  to  be  considered  as  the  triumph  of  one  set  of  extreme  principles  over 
their  opposites.  The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Canning's  administration  of  foreign  affairs 
has  been,  that  he  has  had  the  courage  and  address  to  keep  pace  with  the  more  en- 
lightened and  (without  using  a  party  phrase)  the  more  liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  compromising  this  country  with  those  governments  who 
are  bound  up  with  the  existence  of  every  species  of  antiquated  superstition  and 
tyranny.  It  is  perfectly  impossible  for  a  minister  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  present 
day,  to  stand  aloof  from  the  progress  of  new  opinions,  and  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  which  renders  established  errors  not  quite  so  secure, 
or  so  triumphant,  as  in  former  times.  Mr.  Canning  has  had  to  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  arising  out  of  this  conflict  with  old  and  new  powers ;  and  he  has  sur- 
mounted them  with  the  most  masterly  genius.  May  we  not  properly  assume, 
that  to  his  talent  and  his  discretion — his  happy  ability  not  only  to  perceive 
what  is  right  in  itself,  but  to  seize  the  proper  moment  for  carrying  that  right  into 
practice — we  owe  the  recognition  of  the  South  American  governments,  without 
committing  us  with  any  of  the  European  states  who  were  interested  in  their  de- 
pendence. May  we  not  ascribe  to  him  the  triumphant,  because  just,  attitude 
which  this  country  has  assumed  in  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  by  which  the  progress 
of  Spanish  bigotry  has  been  restrained,  without  involving  any  mpture  with  Spain 
herself,  or  those  of  her  allies,  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  existing  order  of 
things  ?  And  how  has  Mr.  Canning  been  able  to  reconcile  these  conflicting 
principles  ?  Because  he  *  stands  upon  the  ancient  way,  and  then  looks  around  to 
see  which  is  the  right  and  true  way.'  His  long  friendship  with  Mr.  Pitt — his  own 
masterly  efforts  against  the  progress  of  republican  anarchy — his  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  character  of  the  British  constitution — and  his  knowledge  how 
practical  and  gradual  have  been  all  its  improvements— particularly  shield  him 
from  the  suspicion  of  a  love  of  innovation.  But  Mr.  Canning  cannot  blind  him- 
self to  the  necessity  of  improvement,  which  is  forced  upon  every  government  by 
the  character  of  the  age ;  and  by  directing  those  improvements,  instead  of  resist- 
ing them,  he  has  done  more  to  put  down  the  wild  spirit  of  reform,  which  prevailed 
a  few  years  since,  than  any  coercion,  however  powerful,  could  have  accomplished . 
He  has  thrown  the  oil  upon  the  turbulent  waves,  and  the  country  feels  that  it  owes 
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to  him,  more,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other  man,  its  long  exemption  from  popular 
violence.  Mr.  Canning  has,  it  appears  to  us,  etfected  all  these  great  national  ob- 
jects, without  the  slightest  departure  from  real  principles,  which  are  the  best  orna- 
ments of  a  servant  of  the  British  monarchy.  On  what  occasion,  we  would  ask, 
has  he  sacrificed  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  or  the  inviolability  of  the  laws,  to 
a  desire  for  popular  approbation  ?  But  then  it  is  objected  to  him,  that  he  lias 
won  the  praises  of  those  to  whom  he  is  politically  opposed;  and  that  he 
coquettes  at  once  with  power,  and  the  applause  of  men  who  are  hostile  to  those 
in  power.  This  is,  necessarily,  an  age  of  conciliation  ;  and  if  Mr.  Canning  has 
Hjiited  in  himself  the  suffrages  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  state,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  secured  the  applause  of  his  sovereign,  it  proves  only,  that  he  has  the 
wisdom  to  perceive  the  inevitable  advances  which  a  British  minister  must  make, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  intellectual  cultivation.  Mr.  Peel's  course  has 
been  precisely  of  the  same  character;  and,  in  the  arduous  task  which  he  has  pur- 
sued, and  which  we  earnestly  hope  he  will  still  pursue,  of  simplifying  the  Statute 
Laws,  he  has  not  thought  it  right  to  abstain  from  the  accomplishment  of  a  great 
national  good,  because  it  was  begun  by  a  Romily,  ajad  left  incomplete  by  a 
Mackintosh.  For  ourselves,  we  have  no  dread  that  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Canning  will  be  one  of  innovation.  We  are  satisfied  that  he  has  won  his  way  to 
his  present  high  distinction,  by  the  absence  of  all  intrigue  ;  ai>d  that  the  voice  of 
the  sovereign,  assigning  him  the  most  elevated  post  in  his  service,  echoes  the 
almost  universal  opinion  of  his  country.  Mr.  Canning  has  a  high  reputation  to 
maintain,  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  him,  as  'the  foremost  man  of  all 
this  age.'  He  will  fortify  himself  in  his  post  by  a  steadfast  adherence  to  the  school 
of  politics  in  which  he  was  bred;  because  he  must  feel  that  the  principles  of  that 
school  are  not  opposed  to  the  loftiest  aspirations  for  the  liberties  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  peculiar  welfare  of  our  favoured  country.  It  is  the  character  of  Mr. 
Canning's  policy,  tliat  it  is  I'rilis/i,  and  not  cosmopolitan — that  it  is  practical,  and 
not  speculative.  The  cause  of  intellect  with  him  is  never  stationary  ;  but  he  ad- 
vances, not  hy  J]l}:/its,  but  by  steps.  His  genius  is  that  of  a  statesman,  and  not  of 
a  metaphysician— his  object  may  be  distant,  but  his  foot  is  never  oflf  the  earth  in 
the  attempt  to  reach  it." 

The  Courier. — "  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Claience  to  be  Lord  High  Admiral ;  and  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being  able  to  add,  that  it  is  understood  the  whole  of  the  present  Board  of 
Admiralty  (with  the  exception  of  Viscount  Melville,  who  had  resigned  three  days 
since),  will  continue  their  services,  as  the  council  of  his  royal  highness.  We  al- 
luded yesterday  to  the  rumour  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  having  re- 
signed his  office  as  Commander-in-Chief.  The  rumour  is  confirmed.  His  grace 
retires,  not  only  from  the  Horse  Guards,  but  from  the  Ordnance.  There  seems  no 
sufficient  political  reason  for  this  step  on  the  part  of  his  grace;  and  we  should  be 
sorry  to  think  he  is  acting  from  any  other  motives  than  such  as  may  be  consistently 
and  conscientiously  avowed.  We  have  to  announce,  also,  the  resignation  of 
some  of  his  majesty's  household.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  Lord  Cham- 
berlain; his  son,  the  Marquis  of  Graham,  Vice  Chamberlain;  and  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,  Master  of  the  Horse ;  have  retired  from  their  respective  depart- 
ments. These  are,  comparatively,  subordinate,  and  not,  perhaps,  unexpected 
movements ;  but  what  must  the  country  think  of  the  whole  proceeding  ?  A  more 
extraordinary  attempt  to  fetter  the  king's  choice — to  circumscribe  his  authority — 
to  abridge  his  royal  prerogative,  is  not  to  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the  history  of 
this  country ;  certainly  not  within  the  last  century.  We  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  however,  that  his  Majesty  views  the  matter  as  a  sovereign  so  circum- 
stanced should  do ;  and  the  best  proof  that  can  be  given  of  this,  if  proof  were 
needed,  is  the  promptitude  with  which  the  vacancy  created  by  the  secession  of 
Viscount  Melville  has  been  supplied.  Of  the  seven  retiring  ministers,  whose 
names  were  announced  yesterday,  we  have  to  state,  that  Lord  Bexley  has  signified 
Jiis  wish  to  recal  his  resignation  of  his  office,  and  of  his  seat  in  the  cabinet." 

The  Cabinet,  before  the  political  death  of  the  Earl  of  Liver{)OoI, 
was  composed  of  tlie  following  members  : — 
The  Lord  Chancellor. 
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The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Earl  of  Harrovvby,  President  of  the  Council. 
The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,   Lord  Privy  Seal. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Master  of  the  Ordnance. 
Earl  Bathurst,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Mr.  Canning,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Mr.  Peel,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
Mr.  Robinson,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Mr.  Huskisson,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Lord  Melville,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Mr.  Wynn,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
Lord  Bexley,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

1  have  waited  until  the  latest  possible  hour,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  communicate  the  definite  arrangement  relative  to  the  new 
ministry  ;  but  as  yet — and  it  is  now  the  28th  of  April — nothing 
positive  has  transpired.  Sir  John  Copley  is,  they  say.  Lord 
Chancellor ;  Mr.  Scarlett  is  Attorney-General  ;  Mr.  Plunkett  is 
elevated  to  the  peerage.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  is  in  treaty 
with  Mr.  Canning;  but  obstacles  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of 
arrangement  between  the  Whigs  and  the  new  premier.  It  is  said  that 
emancipation  encounters  opposition  in  a  HIGH  QUARTER,  and  that 
Lord  Lansdown  insists  upon  concession  in  the  event  of  his  taking 
office.  This  sounds  strangely.  "  Honour  is  the  law  of  kings ;"  and 
it  is  recorded,  that  a  high  person agk  once  avowed  sentiments 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  now  attributed  to  him.  I  trust  the 
report  is  groundless  ;  but  even  if  it  were  not,  even  kings  must 
yield  to  the  progress  of  events  ;  they  must  become  liberal,  or  cease 

to enjoy  the   benedictions  of  their  subjects.     At  all  events,  the 

Whigs  should  not  refuse  office;  their  declining  an  union  with  Mr. 
Canning  might  embarrass  the  premier,  but  their  joining  him  would 
ultimately  secure  the  concession  they  are  now  contending  for.  In 
politics,  expediency  is  the  rule  of  right — 

"  He  who  does  best  his  circumstance  allows, 
Does  well,  acts  nobly, — angels  could  do  no  more." 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  Whigs  will  support  the  new  administration  ; 
I  do  not  like  their  principles,  but  still  I  like  them  better  than  those 
of  the  Tories ;  ergo,  I  shall  give  them  the  preference. 

The  new  Reformation  is  in  a  very  sickly  state  in  Ireland,  and 
must  soon  yield  up  the  ghost,  if  justice  be  now  done  to  the  people 
of  that  unfortunate  country.  Emancipation  cannot  possibly  be  much 
longer  withheld.  The  Catholics,  with  becoming  prudence,  deferred 
the  Aggregate  Meeting  announced  early  in  April  to  the  first  of  May. 
It  must  be  gratifying  to  them  to  see  that  their  question  is  a  stum- 
bling-block which  must  be  adjusted  before  any  administration  can 
ever  again  become  a  fixture. 

Trade  still  languishes ;  and  in  the  revenue  there  has  been  a  fearful 
falling  off. 
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Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britahi,  in  the  years  and 
quarters  ended  the  5th  April,  \826,  and  the  5th  April,  1821 ,  shoiving  the  increase 
or  decrease  on  each  head  thereof. 


Customs  •  . 
Excise  .  .  .  . 
Stamps  .  .  . 
Post-office  . 
Taxes  .  .  . 
Miscellaneous 


Years  ended  5th  April. 
1826.  1827. 


£ 

16,361,755 

17,802,892 

6,869,346 

1,513,000 

4,852,453 

491,575 


£ 

15,864,598 

17,339,580 

6,238,074 

1,466,000 

4,714,842 

558,030 


47,891,021  46,181,124 

Deduct  increase 


Increase. 


66,455 


66,455 


Decrease  on  the  year 


Decrease. 


£ 
497,157 
463,312 
631,272 
47,000 
137,611 


1,776,352 
66,455 


1,709,897 


Customs  .  . 
Excise  .  .  . 
Stamps  .  .  . 
Post-office  . 
Taxes  .... 
Miscellaneous 


Quarters  ended  April  5th. 
1826.  1827. 


£ 

3,444,716 

3,853,719 

1,586,932 

383,000 

338,888 

222,513 


9,829,768  9,360,220 

Deduct  increase  , 


£ 

3,5't2,552 

3,444,025 

1,547,992 

353,000 

350,988 

121,663 


Tnc 


£ 
97,836 


12,100 


109,936 


Decrease  on  the  quarter 


Decrease. 


409,694 
38,940 
30,000 

160,856 


579,484 
109,936 


469,548 


The  following  is  a  return  of  the  number  of  persons  imprisoned  for  debt  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1826  5  exclusive  of  those  in  custody  for  contempts  of  the  courts  of 
Chancery  and  Exchequer,  and  for  debts  due  to  the  crown : — 

The  total  number  of  persons,  of  every  description,  in  prison  for  debt, 

on  the  day  above-mentioned,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  amounted  to         3820 

Of  these  there  were  in  England  .  .  .         .         2866 

in  Scotland  .  .  .  .216 

in  Wales  .  .  .  .74 

in  Ireland  .  .  .  .  664 

Which  gives  for  England  about  one  for  every  .  .         3500 

for  Wales,  one  for  every  .  .  .         7000 

and  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  one  for  every  .      10,000 

Of  the  3156  debtors  confined  in  Great  Britain,  there  had  been,  on  the 

29th  of  April  alluded  to,  in  prison,  for  periods  less  than  six  months         .         2429 

For  periods  exceeding  six  months,  and  less  than  twelve  months         .  263 

From  one  to  two  years  ....  228 

From  two  to  three  years  .  .  .  .76 

From  three  to  four  years  .  .  ...  56 

For  longer  periods  than  four  years  .  ...  104 

Of  the  same  debtors  there  had  been  imprisoned. 

For  sums  less  than  20/  .  .  .  936 

For  sums  less  than  60/.  .  .  .  841 

For  sums  less  than  100/.  .  .  ,  538 

For  100/.  and  upwards  .  .  .841 

Of  the  664  Irish  debtors,  very  nearly  500  were  confined  for  sums  under  20/. 
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The  total  number  of  debtors  confined  in  the  different  prisons  of  the  metropolis 
and  its  immediate  vicinity,  amounted,  on  the  day  before-mentioned,  to  1838, 
which  were  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Debtors' prison  for  London  and  Middlesex  <  .  .  519 

The  Fleet  .  .  .  .         .  256 

Horsemonger  Lane,  county  goal  .  .  .  .  88 

Borough  Compter,  Southwark  .  .  .  .15 

King's  Bench  .  .  ....  855 

Marshalsea  .  .  .  .  .105 

Lord  Cochrane  is  in  Greece  !  ! ! 

The  French  are  beginning  to  prove  themselves  not  undeserving  of 
freedom.  On  the  rejection  of  the  project  of  the  law  for  destroying 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  there  was  a  general  and  spontaneous  illumi- 
nation of  several  towns  throughout  the  country. 

Portugal  is  not  yet  in  a  settled  state. 

The  King  of  Spain  still  reposes  on  the  charged  mine. 

O'SuLLiVAN  Bear. 
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The  celebrated  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  while  agent  to  the  Catholic  Committee, 
in  1794-5-6,  compiled  a  '^  P/ulosophical  and  Political  Hisioty  of  Ireland,"  which 
was  subsequently  deposited,  among  other  valuable  papers,  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Reynolds,  of  Philadelphia.  In  1807,  when  Tone's  son  visited  America,  he  could 
find  no  trace  of  tliis  work,  or  of  any  of  his  father's  papers:  in  the  memoirs  just 
published,  he  feelingly  laments  his  loss.  We  are  assured,  however,  that  an  Irish 
gentleman,  once  an  exile,  is  now  in  possession  of  nearly  all  these  curious  docu- 
ments :  among  the  rest,  the  history  alluded  to.  How  he  came  by  them,  we  are 
not  informed;  but  we  suppose  he  will  not  hesitate  to  lay  them  before  the  public. 

Mr.  Drake,  the  author  of  "  Essays  on  Periodical  Literature,"  has  in  the  press, 
"Mornings  in  Spring,  or  Retrospective  Essays,  Biographical,  Critical,  and  His- 
torical." 

Mr.  Colburn  has  announced,  "Captain  Rock's  Letters  to  the  King."  Our 
friend,  the  "Illustrious  Chieftain,"  assures  us,  that  the  writer  is  a  pseudo  captain. 
We  shall  see  of  what  stuff  they  are  composed. 

The  same  spirited  publisher  has  announced,  "  Ireland,  or  the  Rebel." 

Mr.  George  Cruikshank  will  publish,  on  the  1st  of  May,  "  Illustrations  of  Time." 
They  are,  we  undei-stand,  even  more  humourous  and  Hogarthian  than  his  cele- 
brated Illustrations  of  Phrenology." 

Shortly  will  be  published,  "Mrs.  Leslie,  and  her  Grandchildren,"  a  tale,  em- 
bellished with  an  elegant  frontispiece,  from  a  design  by  Wright. 

A  translation  of  some  of  the  most  popular  Fairy  Tales,  from  the  German,  is  in 
the  press :  they  will  be  illustrated  by  Cruikshank. 

"  More  Mornings  at  Bow  Street,"  are  nearly  ready. 

The  press  now  groans  with  *'  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life."  They  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  sad  trash. 

The  author  of  the  "  Traditionary  Tales  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,"  which  appeared 
in  this  magazine,  intends  collecting  the  different  series  into  a  volume,  with  many 
additions  and  improvements. 

Master  Harrington. — This  little  gentleman  is  only  six  years  of  age,  yet  he 
performs  on  a  full-sized  violin  with  all  the  grace  and  ease  of  a  finished  musician. 
It  is  pleasing  to  witness  the  manly  attitude  of  the  little  fellow,  with  the  violin  on 
his  shoulder,  his  toes  turned  out,  and  his  bow-arm  extended,  previous  to  his 
commencing ;  but  though  evidently  too  small  to  manage  satisfactorily  a  full-sized 
instrument,  he  contrives  to  gain  a  complete  command  over  it.  He  wants  neither 
confidence  nor  science,  and  is  decidedly  the  best  performer  of  his  age  we  have 
ever  heard.     He  is  apparently  a  very  delicate  child,  and  we  should  suppose  the 
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fatigue  of  playing  before  company  three  times  each  day,  not  calculated  to  improve 
his  health.     We  wonder  if  he  has  gotten  the  proper  bumps  of  a  musician. 

Mr.  Bentham  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Globe,  which  aims  at  proving,  in 
his  peculiar  style,  that  the  cabinet,  of  late  years,  has  become  too  numerous  for 
utility,  A  curious  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  letter.  The  late  Marquis  of  Lansdown, 
himself  a  prime  minister,  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Bentham,  Mr.  Canning,  at  the  time 
an  under  graduate  at  Oxford,  as  a  man  likely  to  be  prime  minister  of  England. 
Prophecies  of  this  kind  are  made  so  often,  that  they  ought  sometimes  to  be 
fulfilled ;  but  a  prophecy  delivered  thirty-eight  years  before  its  accomplishment 
is  worth  noting,  as  the  predictions  which  are  commonly  verified  are  made  at  a 
shorter  period. 

Portable  Gas-Lamp. — A  very  ingenious  contrivance  under  this  title  is  now 
on  sale  at  most  of  the  shops  in  the  metropolis,  and  we  can  assure  our  readers,  from 
direct  experiment,  that  it  is  well  calculated  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. It  acts  by  capillary  attraction,  and  the  oil  is  raised,  without  a  wick,  in  a 
small  tube.  On  heating  the  tube,  the  oil  is  decomposed,  and  a  quantity  of  gas 
generated.  When  this  is  consumed,  a  new  portion  comes  up  to  supply  its  place ; 
the  effect  continuing  as  long  as  any  oil  remains  in  the  cup.  A  lamp  of  this  kind 
will  afford  a  sufficient  light  for  a  bedchamber  with  a  consumption  of  little  less 
than  one  ounce  of  oil  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Level  of  the  Ocean. — A  gradual  subsidence  of  the  waters  of  the  Baltic,  in 
particular,  and  perhaps  of  the  ocean  generally,  has  been  asserted  and  denied  by 
many  very  eminent  natural  philosophers.  That  an  a?stuary  formerly  extended 
nearly  to  Canterbury,  seems  evident  upon  an  attentive  observation  of  that  part  of 
Kent ;  and  tradition  and  historical  documentary  evidence  support  the  hypothesis. 
Very  many  other  places  might  likewise  be  pointed  out,  as  situated  on  the  water's 
edge,  which  are  now  more  than  ten  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  Mr.  Robberds, 
who  has  recently  published  some  observations  on  the  Eastern  Valleys  of  Norfolk, 
has  now  been  led,  both  from  physical  and  historical  proofs,  to  conclude  that  all 
the  eastern  valleys  of  Norfolk  were  formerly  branches  of  a  wide  sestuary,  and  that 
their  present  rivers  and  lakes  are  the  remains  of  that  large  body  of  water  by  which 
their  surface  was  overspread,  even  in  times  comparatively  recent,  a  change  resulting 
from  a  depression  of  the  German  Ocean  itself. 

Restoration  of  those  apparently  Drowned. — A  book,  entitled, 
"  Essai  Historique  et  Therapeutique  sur  les  Asphyxes,"  has  lately  been  published 
by  M.  Plisson,  in  which  he  suggests,  that  insufflation  by  the  mouth  of  another  per- 
son is  better  than  by  any  machine.  He  says,  the  air  expired  still  contains  eighteen 
per  cent,  of  oxygen ;  it  is  warm,  and  impregnated  with  the  pulmonary  perspira- 
tion which  accompanies  it  into  the  lungs,  softening  and  rendering  the  air  less  irri- 
tating than  the  colder  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  person  who  is  to  insufflate 
ought  previously  to  make  two  or  three  deep  expirations  and  inspirations,  so  as 
completely  to  renew  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs,  before  introducing  it  into  the 
lungs  of  the  drowned  person.  Next  to  insufflation,  M.  Plisson  considers  the 
introduction  of  tobacco  smoke,  in  clyster,  as  the  most  efficacious  means  to  be  em- 
ployed. He  says,  "  But  of  all  clysters,  that  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco  has  been 
most  praised ;  and,  what  is  better  than  all  reasoning,  is  this,  that  a  great  number  of 
persons  who  have  been  drowned,  have  owed  their  restoration  to  this  alone,  aided 
by  slight  frictions,  insignificant  in  themselves.  I  think,  then  (he  says),  that 
those  who  blame  this  measiu-e  act  very  wrong  ;  and  perhaps  they  would  not  so 
hastily  have  condemned  it,  if,  laying  aside  all  theory,  they  had  confined  them- 
selves to  practical  observations." 
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THE    ORANGEMAN. —  CHAP.  IX. 
BY    THE   AUTHOR    OF    "  THE   WHITE    BOY." 

At  Wexford  our  travellers  encountered  a  host  of  prudent  friends 
and  timid  advisers.  The  journey  they  were  about  to  take  was  repre- 
sented as  beset  with  dangers :  the  northern  part  of  the  county  was 
described  as  in  a  state  of  open  insurrection,  while  the  civil  authori- 
ties, released  from  all  legal  restraint,  were  constantly  committing  the 
most  unheard-of  atrocities.  Some  recommended  a  passport  signed 
by  the  Wexford  magistrates  ;  others  pointed  to  the  prisoners  in  the 
gaol  as  a  proof  of  the  state  of  the  country  through  \\hich  they  had  to 
travel ;  while  the  newspapers  were  full  of  details  relative  to  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  metropolis.  Alarmed  at  these  representations, 
Robert  besought  his  friend  Joss  to  return  to  Narristown;  but  the 
worthy  farmer  was  not  so  easily  diverted  from  his  purpose.  "  Ich've 
set  out,"  said  he,  "  on  the  sarvice  of  an  ould  friend,  and  burn  me  if 
Ich  donna  perform  it,  in  spite  of  sogers  an'  magistrates.  Tut,  buy, 
thou'rt  too  young  to  go  by  yoursil ;  a  little  of  my  knowledge  will  be 
useful  to  you,  and,  troth,  may  be  things  are  not  half  as  bad  as  they 
say;  for  there  was  my  field  of  wheat,  foreniut  the  boreen,  an'  every 
one  sed  'twasn't  worth  reapin  nor  pullin  nether,  'twas  so  eat  wid  the 
traneens  an'  destroyed  wid  smut.  Never  mind,  ses  mysel,  turnin  a 
boddher  ear  to  'em  all ;  an'  so  Ich  put  the  reapers  to  work,  an'  tat- 
teration  to  the  ha'penny  less  nor  twenty  pounds  it  produced  me. 
You  may  ax  Devereux,  the  corn-buyer,  if  it  ent  the  truth.  So," 
continued  Joss,  "  all  isn't  lost  that's  in  danger,  and  therefore  let  us 
not  be  mindin  these  wiseacres  of  Wexford,  but  be  goin  our  own  ways. 
Naybe,  we  needn't  go  farther  nor  Gorey,  where  Lord  Mountnorris 
lives,  an'  who,  Ich  am  quite  sure,  will  do  any  thing  for  me  that  Ich 
axes  'im.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  black  gaol  is  no  place  for  the  cap- 
tin  ;  I  don't  half  like  all  Ich've  heard  to-day,  so  come  along. 
Don't  be  talkin  to  me  about  turnin  back,  for  Ich'll  go  if  it  rains  hail 
or  snow." 

The  allusion  to  the  captain  gave  an  additional  pang  to  Robert's 
apprehension  for  his  brother  ;  and,  though  he  was  far  from  desiring  to 
risk  the  convenience  or  life  of  his  friend,  he  was  not  altogether  averse 
to  Joss  making  application  to  his  noble  landlord.  Still  he  did  not 
conceal  either  the  difficulties  or- the  dangers  of  the  journey;  but, 
finding  the  old  man  resolute,  they  mounted  with  alacrity,  and,  pacing 
down  the  Custom-House  Quay,  quickly  found  themselves  upon  the 
then  beautiful  wooden  bridge  that  spans  the  Slaney.  The  boards  re- 
sounded to  the  feet  of  their  horses;  and,  as  Robert  turned  his  head 
to  take  a  view  of  the  town  and  the  shipping — a  sight  truly  picturesque 
VOL.  I.  4   b 
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and  pleasing — he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  sun  had  declined 
considerably  towards  the  horizon,  indicating,  by  its  apparent  increase 
and  redness,  that  the  shades  of  night  were  then  ready  to  shut  up  the 
world  in  their  sable  livery.  He  did  not  communicate  this  discovery 
to  Joss,  who  was  absorbed  in  very  different  reflections  ;  but,  by  the 
cautious  application  of  his  heel,  contrived  to  increase  the  speed  of  his 
horse,  arid,  by  sympathy,  t!ie  horse  of  his  companion,  without  the 
worthy  farmer  being  av.  are  that  his  progress  was  in  the  least  accele- 
rated. He  continued  to  talk  about  his  cattle  and  his  farm,  indiffer- 
ent to  the  length  of  the  shadow  which  he  cast  upon  the  road  before 
him,  remarking,  as  he  went  along,  upon  the  value  and  cultivation  of 
the  land  on  each  side.  Roberfs  replies  were  given  in  monosyllables, 
for  he  could  hardly  abstract  himself  from  his  apprehensions  to  pay 
decent  attention  to  the  conversation  of  his  companion.  He  watched 
with  anxiety  the  declining  sun  ;  and,  though  he  kept  the  horses  in  ra- 
ther a  smart  trot,  he  was  soon  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to 
reach  Gorey  with  daylight,  and,  having  never  been  so  far  from  home 
before,  he  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  place  on  the  road  where 
they  could  stop  for  the  night.  After  passing  Castle  Bridge,  the  high 
ground  on  the  left  hid  the  sun  from  their  view,  and  by  the  time  they 
reached  Oulard,  subsecpiently  celebrated  for  a  rebel  achievement,  the 
world  was  involved  in  the  imperfect  light  of  evening.  The  grandeur 
of  the  setting  sun,  reflected  in  the  ocean  at  some  distance  on  their  right, 
was  lost  on  Robert;  for  the  alarming  stories  he  had  heard  now  rushed 
upon  his  mind  with  all  that  terror  which  an  active  fancy  seldom  fails 
to  communicate  to  such  details,  when  we  are  about  to  pass  over 
scenes  associated  with  horrible  events.  The  conduct  of  the  yeomanry 
and  Orangemen,  two  names  since  identified,  then  appeared  in  their 
worst  colours.  Perhaps  hatred  antl  suffering  exaggerated  the  atro- 
cities committed  by  them  :  but  certain  it  was,  the  people  at  this  period 
were  so  terrified,  tliat  numbers  actually  died  from  apprehension  only. 
Robert  had  certainly  heard  enough  to  dread  an  encounter  with  such 
ruffians,  now  commissioned  to  preserve  the  peace;  and,  though  by  no 
means  unmindful  of  himself,  he  was  decidedly  most  anxious  about  his 
venerable  companion.  He  could  not  think  of  risking  the  old  man's 
life,  and,  therefore,  was  debating  in  his  own  mind  about  the  propriety 
of  seeking  a  lodging  in  some  of  the  farm-houses,  when  the-approach 
of  a  horseman,  proceeding  in  great  haste,  aroused  both  our  travellers 
from  their  respective  reveries.  The  rider  was  wrapt  up  in  something 
like  a  cloak;  and,  at  the  first  glance,  Robert  thought  he  recognised 
the  bearer  of  the  letter  which  led  to  the  unhappy  consequences  which 
he  was  then  journeying  to  obviate. 

"  Good  night,"  said  the  stranger,  as  he  passed  them,  but,  imme- 
diately checking  his  spc  ed,  he  continued,  "  company  is  always 
desirable — more  particularly  on  such  a  road  as  this.  Perhaps,  gen- 
tlemen, you  travel  my  way." 

'*  We're  for  Gorey,"  answered  Joss,  "  if  you  happen  to  know 
whereabouts  that  is.'' 

"  I'm  perfectly  acquainted  with  it,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  and  if  the 
road  is  not  familiar,  I  shall  be  happy  to  point  it  put  to  you." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  returned  Robert,  "  but  we  purpose  shortly 
stopping  for  the  night." 
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"  Stopping  !"  said  Joss,  with  surprise,  "  troth,  no  !  buy,  we'll  reach 
Gorey  time  enough  to-night,     Ich  knows  every  inch  o'  the  road." 

"  It' you  don't  wish  to  proceed,"  said  the  stranger,  "  and  have  no 
friend  on  the  way,  you  will  oblige  me  by  accepting  my  poor  hospi- 
tality.    Inns  are  not  to  be  found,  and  I  live  not  far  from  Gorey." 

"Troth,  Ich  likes  your  civility,"  said  Joss,  evidently  pleased  with 
the  open  cheerful  manner  of  the  stranger,  "  an'  if  ever  you  come  to 
Forth,  or  Bargie,  you'll  find  your  name  iu  the  pot  at  Narristown, 
just  forenint  Dunmore." 

"  t  know  the  spot,"  said  the  stranger  ;  "  your  name  is  Lett." 

"  Troth  it  is,''  said  Joss,  "  for  the  want  of  a  betther,  at  your  sar- 
vice;  an'  mysil'  an'  Bob  Meyler,  here,  are  on  our  way  to  Lord 
Mountnorris,  about  Captain  Meyler,  who  they  put  in  gaol,  though  he's 
as  innocent  as  the  child  unborn." 

"  1  have  heard,"  said  the  stranger,  drawing  his  cloak  closer  about 
him,  "of  Captain  Meyler's  arrest.  But  let  them  go  on:  the  chain, 
however  strong,  when  stretched  beyond  its  utmost  tension,  must  snap 
into  pieces.  The  system,"  he  continued  in  a  higher  tone,  "  must 
eventuate  in  good  :  the  whippings,  the  hangings,  the  burnings,  the 
pitch-caps,  and  the  triangles,  must  now  arouse  a  lethargic  people  from 
their  disgraceful  supineness — they  must  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  inglorious  apathy,  to  a  conviction  that  their  only  hope  is  in  the 
manly  efl'ort  of  national  resistance." 

"  Ich  am  not  sure  Ich  understands  you,"  interrupted  Joss. 

"  Necessity,"  continued  the  stranger,  pursuing  his  own  train  of 
thought,  rather  than  replying  to  Joss,  "  can  make  even  cowards  brave. 
But  I  wrong  my  countrymen:  they  want  not  courage — they  want  not 
that  hatred,  that  sense  of  wrong,  which  inspires  courage — they  have 
been  the  dupes  of  their  rulers,  the  victims  of  their  own  ignorance. 
The  apprehension  of  chimeras  has  kept  us  for  centuries  in  chains ;  and, 
like  children,  we  have  shrunk  from  the  bugbear  we  had  ourselves 
created.  But,  thank  heaven  !  the  atrocities  of  the  government  and 
the  myrmidons  of  the  castle  have  brought  things  to  a  crisis.  My 
country  shall  be  free — she  will  now  shake  off  the  English  yoke,  as 
Paul  did  the  venomous  reptile  at  Mileta — with  pious  ease." 

"  Burn  me,"  said  Joss,  "  but  you'd  make  a  fine  min'ster,  ony  the 
not  a  one  ov  your  congregation  would  understand  you." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  returned  the  stranger,  good  humouredly,  "  you 
would  understand  me,  were  you  a  parishioner  of  mine ;  the  cries  and 
blood  of  your  neighbours  would  sharpen  your  faculties.  You  would 
soon  understand  my  meaning,  were  you  to  witness,  as  I  have  done,  the 
nightly  excesses  of  an  armed  yeomanry." 

"  I  have  heard  of  their  proceedings,"  said  Robert,  "  and  deplore 
the  condition  of  my  unfortunate  countrymen ;  but  what  can  they  do 
but  submit  to  their  fate." 

"Submit,"  repeated  the  stranger,  "  for  what?" 

"Because  resistance  at  this  moment,"  replied  Robert,  "would 
only  entail  fresh  miseries  upon  them." 

"That,"  said  the  stranger,  "is  the  precise  reasoning  which  has 
kept  us  so  long  in  chains  and  tears.  It  has,  from  incessant  use,  be- 
come trite ;  it  has  done  an  infinite  deal  of  mischief,  by  assuming  a 
falsehood  for  a  fact;  for  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth,  than 
what  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  for  granted." 
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"  I  confess,"  said  Robert,  "  \  cairt  see  it  in  that  light.  We  are 
an  unarmed  people :  we  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  op- 
posed by  a  mighty  government,  and  a  country  abounding  in  resources. 
Our  rulers  have  arms  and  ammunition,  men  and  money:  their  forces 
are  disciplined;  prejudice  and  opinion  are  on  their  side;  and,  besides, 
you  could  never  get  the  people  to  unite  against  them. 

"  What  no  individual,"  returned  the  stranger,  "  could  hope  to  do, 
oppression  and  misrule  have  accomplished.  The  people  are  united: 
they  wait  but  for  an  opportunity  to  rise  en  masse,  and  then,  what 
becomes  of  your  government  resources — your  men  and  money.  AVhy, 
sir,  in  case  of  a  well-organized  rebellion,  England  would  be  left  with- 
out money;  her  bank-notes  would  be  converted  into  waste  paper ;  her 
funds  become  deranged  ;  and  as  for  her  army — where  is  it?  Already 
fully  employed  by  an  active  enemy,  who  would  hardly  ground  arms 
until  the  British  soldiers  returned  from  butchering  the  Irish  peasantry  ! 
But  suppose  they  were  all  in  Ireland — what  then  ?  Why,  so  much 
the  better;  they  would  supply  us  with  arms.  By  annihilating  an 
enemy,  you  would  be  arming  a  friend;  and  if  you  don't  forget  your 
Voster,  you  will  soon  see  that  the  Irish  peasantry,  if  properly  aroused, 
would  be  more  than  a  match  for  any  army  in  the  world :  they  would 
be  in  numbers  superior  to  even  the  forces  of  Tamerlane." 

"  Ay,  but  would  tliey  act  together?" 

"  Compel  them.  Kequisition  !  Requisition!  Bring  them  into  the 
field,  and  be  assured  they  will  act." 

"  Even  then,  they  would  be  useless  without  discipline." 

"  A  stale  objection,"  said  the  stranger  :  "  all  necessary  discipline 
could  be  acquired  in  twenty  hours;  and  only  let  them  obtain  one 
victory  over  the  soldiers,  and  their  dread  of  polished  arms  and  red 
coats  will  soon  vanish.  Besides,  perhaps  they  would  soon  have  red 
coats  on  tiieir  side  too.  Such  things  have  happened  :  and  be  assured 
the  '  might  that  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm,'  is  neither  feeble  nor  in- 
efficient." 

"Oh,"  said  Joss,  "that's  all  rank  nonsense.  Ich  donna  like 
fightin'  no  more  nor  my  father  afore  me.  'Tis  enough  for  every  man 
to  mind  his  own  business,  an*  leave  rebellion,  as  you  call  it,  to  those 
who've  g(  t  nothin'  else  to  do." 

"Very  right,  sir;  and  'tis  because  people  won't  let  us  mind  our 
own  business,  that  rebellion  becomes  necessary.  Surely,  when  the 
peasantry  dare  not  sleep  in  their  own  houses,  for  fear  of  the  dreaded 
visits  of  the  savage  Orangemen,  it  is  time 

"  Who  dare  speak  ill  of  Orangemen,"  exclaimed  a  stentorian  voice, 
and,  at  the  instant,  an  armed  party  rushed  upon  the  travellers.  Some 
seized  the  bridles,  and  others  kept  vociferating,  who  are  you  ?  what 
have  you  to  say  to  Orangemen  ?  without  giving  their  prisoners  time 
to  make  any  reply.  Robert  apprehended  the  worst;  but  the  stranger, 
throwing  back  his  cloak,  demanded,  in  a  feigned  voice,  why  he  was 
stopped  on  the  king's  highway.  It  is  my  money  you  want,  he  con- 
tinued, putting  his  hand  into  his  side  ()ocket;  "  there  it  is  for  you," 
he  said,  extending-  it  towards  the  ruffian  who  had  hold  of  his  bridle. 
The  fellow  eagarly  dropt  his  musket  against  his  breast,  and  extended 
his  right  hand  for  the  proffered  purse  ;  but,  instead  of  money,  he  re- 
ceived the  contents  of  a  pocket  pistol :  the  stranger,  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  utmost  address,  putting  spurs  to  liis  horse.     The  suddenness 
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of  the  act  threw  the  party  into  confusion  ;  and  such  was  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  that,  though  several  shots  were  almost  instantly  fired 
after  the  fugitive,  he  escaped,  apparently  unhurt,  as  far  as  could  be 
inferred  from  the  sound  of  his  horses'  feet  galloping  along  the  road. 

"  Burn  me,"  ejaculated  Joss,  quite  unconsciously,  "  but  that  was 
well  done." 

"  Was  it  indeed,"  said  a  ruffian,  as  he  struck  the  old  man  to  the 
ground;  and,  as  Robert  raised  his  hand  in  amazement,  he  received  a 
similar  blow  from  the  but-end  of  a  musket,  which  quickly  reduced  him 
to  a  state  of  utter  insensibility. 

CHAPTER  X. 

When  Robert  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  blow  and  fall, 
he  found  his  companion  in  close  altercation  with  his  assailants.  "  It 
is  downright  robbery,"  said  Joss,  "  to  ride  away  our  beasts  afther  that 
manner,  without  sayin  by  your  leave." 

"  When  they  have  ketched  the  croppy  who  shot  poor  Bob  Grimes, 
then  they'll  bring  back  your  horses,"  said  one  of  the  ruffians. 

"  That's  ov  no  great  consequence,"  said  another,  "  for  their  ridin' 
days  are  nearly  over." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  another;  "they  may  ride  on  Shank's  mare  to  Wex- 
ford, the  popish  rascals,  to-morrow." 

"  Hadn't  we  betther,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "  try  if  one  of  these 
stickin'  plasters,  in  the  shape  of  a  cap,  would  fit  them?" 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  second,  "just  scratch  their  backs  a  bit  first, 
by  way  of  penance,  afther  thattheir  priests  will  give  them  absolution." 

At  this  they  all  laughed;  and  one  of  them  began  to  erect  the  tri- 
angle, which  then  was  usually  carried  by  these  peace-preservers. 
Robert  still  lay  on  the  ground;  and  it  were  hard  to  tell  whether  his 
fears  or  indignation  predominated,  for  he  thought  it  not  improbable 
that  they  might  carry  some  of  their  horrible  threats  into  execution. 
Joss,  however,  knowing  less  of  their  wonted  proceedings,  had  but  few 
apprehensions,  and  when  they  approached  him,  as  if  to  bind  his  arms, 
he  drew  back  with  considerable  dignity,  and  demanded  if  they  knew 
who  he  was. 

"  A  damned  rebellious  Papist,  to  be  sure,"  was  the  reply,  "  or, 
may  be,  a  Popish  priest.  Let  us  see  if  you  haven't  got  the  mass- 
book  about  you." 

"  Hould,  my  good  fellow,''  said  Joss.  "  Ich'm  neither  Papist  nor 
Popish  priest,  but  plain  Joss  Lett,  of  Narristown,  in  the  Barony  of 
Bargie,  who  owes  no  man  a  farthin';  so  be  afther  usin'  civility  to  one 
who  never  injured  you  nor  yours,  an'  who  is,  besides,  an  honest  man." 

"  An'  a  loyal  man,  too,"  said  a  ruffian,  ironically. 

"  Oh  !  Ich  sees  now,"  said  Joss,  "  you'd  be  afther  wantin'  my  son 
Jachan,  who  was  made  a  loyal  man  the  tother  day,  in  Enniscorfy;  but 
troth,  boys,  I'm  no  loyal  man,  but  plain  Joss  Lett,  of  Narristown." 

One  or  two  of  them  perceived  the  old  man's  simplicity,  and  essayed 
a  smile  ;  while  another,  walking  over  to  Robert,  who  was  yet  in  a  re- 
cumbent posture,  inquired,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  a  kick,  if  he 
were  a  loyal  man.  The  personal  indignity  aroused  him  to  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  his  situation;  he  started  up,  seized  the  ruffian  by  the  collar, 
and  with  a  single  effort  flung  him  to  the  ground.  In  a  moment,  half- 
a-dozen  bayonets  were  at  his  breast,  but  he  shrank  not,     "  Ay,  mur- 
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ther  nie,"  said  he,  "  my  life  is  not  worth  niuch  ;  but  while  I  retain  it, 
you  shall  not  insult  me  with  impunity.  We  are  as  loyal  men  as  you 
are.     We  are  travelling  on  our  private  affairs — 

"  Troth,  we,  just  are,"  interrupted  Joss,  "  on  our  way  to  Lord 
Mountnorris,  my  landlord,  about  very  serious  business." 

"To  pay  your  rent,  I  suppose,"  said  one  of  the  yeomen. 

"  No,  in  troth,"  answered  Joss,  "  that  job  is  done  long  since. 
But  we  were  goin' — " 

Here  Robert  endeavoured  to  tread  upon  the  toe  of  his  companion, 
who,  in  consequence,  endeavoured  to  finish  the  sentence  in  a  manner 
very  different  from  his  original  inienlion. 

Here  they  were  joined  by  the  two  men  who  went,  on  our  travellers' 
horses,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive.  Their  endeavours  to  overtake  him 
were  ineffectual;  and  the  feelings  which  disappointment  excited, 
were  now  to  be  gratified  at  the  expense  of  their  prisoners.  In  vain 
Joss  and  Robert  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  their  recent  companion  ; 
in  vain  they  declared  that  their  journeying  along  with  him  was  acci- 
dental. Their  detainers  would  hear  no  apology;  but  hinted,  that  if 
they  did  not  proceed  peaceably  along  with  the  party,  a  very  summary 
fate  awaited  them.  As  they  appeared  to  be  without  any  kind  of  a 
superior,  and  totally  wanting  in  those  gentler  feelings  of  our  nature, 
Robert  did  not  hesitate  to  comply:  but,  while  he  declared  his  own 
willingness  to  walk,  he  begged  that  his  loss  active  companion  might 
be  indulged  with  his  horse.  This  request  was  peremptorily  refused. 
The  wounded  man,  who  appeared  to  have  been  but  slightly  injured, 
occupied  one  saddle,  and  the  other  was  appropriated  to  the  service  of 
a  loyalist,  who  had  indulged  his  spiritual  propensities  a  little  too  much 
that  evening.  "  Never  mind  'em.  Bob,*'  said  Joss,  *'  Ich  am  able  to 
walk,  an' when  Lord  Mountnorris  hears  of  all  this,  what  will  he  say  ?" 

To  this,  it  was  replied,  that  they  were  not  accountable  to  Lord 
Mountnorris,  that  they  were  out  in  search  of  croppies,  and  that  it  be- 
hoved the  prisoners  to  keep  themselves  quiet,  if  they  were,  as  they 
represented  themselves,  loyal  men ;  but,  whether  they  were  or  not, 
they  should  remain  in  custody  till  their  case  was  investigated  by  a 
magistrate.  To  this  Joss  only  answered  by  an  "umph;"  and  Robert 
was  fully  persuaded  that  their  only  hope  of  escape  from  injury  was 
by  a  silent  compliance  with  the  humour  of  their  detainers.  As  the 
party  proceeded  along  the  road,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing 
them  more  minutely.  They  were  about  twenty  in  number;  some 
dressed  in  coloured  clothes,  and  the  remainder,  in  the  imperfect  uni- 
form which  usually  distinguished  the  yeomanry  from  the  military;  all 
were  armed,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  him  from  taking 
cognisance  of  their  countenances.  He  had  no  hesitation,  however,  in 
concluding  that  they  were  as  ruffianly-looking  as  their  actions  indi- 
cated. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  the  party  came  to  a  full  stop 
before  a  poor  cabin  that  obtruded  itself  upon  the  road-side.  The  door 
was  closed,  and  nothing  appeared  that  gave  sign  of  the  place  being 
inhabited.  "  Just  stop  and  try,"  said  one  of  the  yeomen,  "  if  Sprig- 
tail  is  at  home."  "  He  is  not,"  was  the  reply ;  "  don't  you  see  the 
seough*  afore  the  door." 

*  A  White-thorn  bush. 
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"  That's  an  ould  trick  wid  the  rascals,"  said  another,  "  to  deceive 
us,  but  I'll  soon  see;"  and,  as  he  laid  liis  shoulder  to  the  door,  it  in- 
stantly gave  way  before  him,  and  three  or  four  of  his  comrades  rushed 
in.     "  The  nest  is  here,"  said  one  of  them,  "  but  the  bird  has  flown." 

"  Out,larnin'his  exercise,"  said  the  first  speaker;  "burn  the  house." 

"  Oh,  for  shame  !"  cried  Joss,  "  have  compassion  upon  the  poor 
man.     I'll  go  bail  the  owner  is  honest,  and  don't  desarve  this." 

"  You'll  want  bail  by  an'  by  for  yourself,  good  man,"  replied  the 
yeoman,  and,  while  he  spoke,  the  flame  burst  forth  from  within.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  whole  roof  was  enveloped  in  smoke  and  fire  ;  and, 
while  the  loyalists  were  enjoying  the  result  of  their  own  handy-work, 
a  dismal  cry  was  heard  from  an  adjoining  field.  "  That  is  the  croppy 
himself,"  said  the  yeoman  who  had  given  the  orders;  "  Fitzharris, 
pursue  and  shoot  'im." 

The  command  was  instantly  obeyed  :  Fitzharris,  accompanied  by 
one  or  two  others,  jumped  over  the  ditch,  and  discharged  their  mus- 
kets. "  It's  downright  murder,"  said  Joss  ;  "  Ich'U  tell  Lord  Mount- 
norris  of  it  to-morrow." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  it  will  be  in  your  power  ?" 

"  Livin'  or  dead,"  said  Joss,  "  I'll  do.  it.  You're  no  men,  you 
spalpeens,  to  burn  a  poor  man's  house,  an'  then  shoot  'im  for  crying 
about  it." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  or  I'll  make  you,"  said  a  ruffian,  thrusting  his 
bayonet  almost  through  the  old  man's  teeth. 

•'  Na,  Ich'U  not  hould  my  tongue.  'Tis  downright  murdher,  and 
Ich'll  tell  Lord  Mountnorris  all  about  it.  Och,  'tis  long  afore  the 
boys  of  Dunmore  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  dirty  action.  Shame 
upon  you!  au — " 

Here,  a  thump  from  the  stock  of  a  musket,  inflicted  by  no  feeble 
arm,  on  the  small  of  the  back,  put  a  stop  to  Mr.  Lett's  reproaches : 
and,  when  Robert  seized  the  ruffian  who  had  given  the  blow,  he  was 
struck  from  behind,  and  sent  head  foremost  into  the  neighbouring  ditch. 
"Shoot  'im,"  said  one;  and  the  deed  was  about  to  be  perpretated, 
were  it  not  for  the  humanity  of  one  of  the  party,  who  interfered,  and 
insisted  that  no  further  injury  should  be  inflicted  upon  the  prisoners. 
This  interference  had  nearly  led  to  a  mutiny;  and,  during  the  dispute, 
Robert's  feelings  were  none  of  the  most  agreeable.  In  case  of  an 
affray,  himself  and  friend  were  likely  to  be  sacrificed,  and,  in  the 
event  of  his  enemies'  triumphing,  death  was  inevitable.  Fortunately, 
the  result  was  angry  words  only,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  they  all 
simultaneously  moved  on. 

The  first  house  they  came  to,  stood  upon  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
road;  and,  as  it  was  surrounded  by  out-offices,  it  appeared  the  habita- 
tion of  a  respectable  farmer.  It  was  asked  if  the  owner  were  a  Pa- 
pist, and,  an  answer  being  given  in  the  aflBrmative,  admittance  was  im- 
mediately demanded.  No  answer  was  returned,  for  no  one  was 
within,  the  family  having,  on  the  approach  of  the  yeomen,  fled  to  the 
fields.  As  usual,  the  door  was  instantly  forced,  the  house  rifled  of 
what  spirits  it  contained,  and  then  set  on  fire.  Against  this  wanton 
act  of  tyranny.  Joss  once  more  protested ;  and  even  Robert  broke 
through  his  prudent  silence,  and  loudly  reprobated  the  proceeding. 
They  were  only  answered  by  blows  and  sneers,  and  soon  after  had 
to  witness  more  appalling  sights.     One  man,  apparently  returning  to 
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his  home,  was  shot  dead,  without  any  question  being  asked  him;  and 
another,  who  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  fly,  was  tied  up  to  the 
triangle  and  flogged  unmercifully.  These  feats  accomplished,  the 
yeomen  hastened  home  to  their  quarters,  at  Ferns,  where  our  travel- 
lers were  deposited,  along  with  several  others,  in  a  temporary  guard- 
house, for  the  night. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

We  think  it  right,  before  proceeding  further,  to  notice  a  suspicion 
which  arises  in  our  mind  respecting  the  reader's  opinion  of  the  verity 
of  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is  very  possible  that,  judging  from  the 
kindly  nature  of  his  own  bosom,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  humanity, 
he  may  be  inclined  to  call  in  question  the  truth  of  our  details, — per- 
haps, to  charge  us  with  the  mean  subterfuge  of  resorting  to  revolting 
and  improbable  statements  for  the  sinister  purpose  of  creating  an  im- 
pression unfavourable  to  the  Protestant  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  where  our  scene  is  laid.  If  such  should  be 
the  fact,  we  plead,  in  extenuation,  the  necessity  we  are  under  of  ad- 
hering implicitly  to  truth, — of  drawing  characters  such  as  they  really 
were,  and  of  describing  men  and  things  as  they  existed  at  the  period 
of  our  story.  Although  we  have  been  an  eye-witness,  having 
resided  on  the  spot,  of  more  atrocious  transactions  than  we  shall 
venture  to  record,  we  do  not  ask  the  reader  to  pin  his  faith  to  our 
sleeve  ;  we  refer  him  to  graver  and  more  formal  authorities, — we  re- 
fer him  to  Archibald  Hamilton  Jacob,  of  Enniscorthy ;  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gordon's  History  of  the  Rebellion  ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Hay's  ac- 
count of  the  same  event.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  "  set  down 
ought  in  malice."  The  Orangemen  never  did  ms  an  injury:  to  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  the  adverse  party  we  are  indebted  for  years 
of  adversity.  They  hurled  us,  and  those  we  loved,  from  the  bights 
of  comparative  affluence,  into  the  depths  of  poverty,  and  a  kindly  and 

benevolent  government left  us  there,  our  claims  unredressed,  and 

our  suft'erings  unmitigated. 

Having  now  retrieved  ourselves  from  an  awful  responsibility,  by  re- 
ferring the  sceptical  reader  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  we  proceed 
Yvith — what  we  hope  may  be  considered  our  entertaining  narrative. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  before  our  late  digression,  we  left  our 
travellers  very  uncomfortably  situated  in  the  temporary  prison  at 
Ferns.  The  night  was  spent  in  a  very  different  manner  by  Joss  and 
his  youthful  companion.  The  one  felt  only  for  the  sufferings  in 
V which  Mr.  Lett  was  involved,  in  consequence  of  his  good-natured 
friendship  for  Captain  Meyler,  while  the  old  man,  though  of  the 
most  Christian  disposition,  anxiously  waited  for  the  return  of  day- 
light, in  the  hope  that  it  might  enable  him  to  find  some  way  of  ac- 
quainting Lord  Mountnorris,  whose  residence  was  not  far  oft',  with 
his  situation  ;  for  he  did,  for  once  in  his  life,  feel  desirous  of  revenge. 
He  scorned  to  hold  converse  with  his  keepers,  and  his  companions 
in  "  durance  vile"  were  too  much  absorbed  in  their  own  reflections 
to  ofi"er  any  interruption  to  Joss's  meditations.  The  night,  very  for- 
tunately, passed  oft'  without  the  commission  of  those  diabolical  acts 
of  cruelty  which  the  yeomen  were  then  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to, 
and  morning  shone  through  a  crevice  in  the  wall  upon  the  prisoners, 
as  cheerful  and  lovely  as  if  all  beings  were  smiling  and  happy  upon 
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the  earth  it  blessed.  Whatever  were  its  etl'ects  upon  others,  it  was 
hailed  with  gladness  by  our  travellers ;  Joss  began  to  inquire  for  a 
person  to  carry  a  message  to  his  landlord,  and  Robert  felt  half  of  his 
own  anguish  removed  on  witnessing  tlie  energy  evinced  by  the  old 
man.  A  messenger,  however,  was  not  so  easily  procured,  and,  when 
every  difficulty  in  that  way  had  been  surmounted,  it  was  discovered 
that  Lord  Mountnorris  had  proceeded,  at  an  early  hour,  to  Enniscor- 
thy,  where  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  magistrates,  preparatory  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Insurrection  Act. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Our  travellers  knew  not;  and,  fortunately, 
they  were  delivered  from  all  further  thought  about  their  situation,  by 
being  forthwith  discharged  from  custody.  The  guardians  of  the 
peace  were  converted  at  once  from  insolent  keepers  into  attentive 
servants,  eager  to  do  our  travellers  a  kindness.  They  instantly  pro- 
cured a  restoration  of  their  horses,  and  apologised  for  the  incon- 
veniencies  which  had  been  occasioned  them.  The  reason  of  all  this 
was  not  at  first  apparent:  at  the  inn,  the  mystery  began  to  clear  up: 
Lord  Mountnorris's  butler  was  there — to  his  interference  they  were 
indebted  for  liberty. 

To  proceed  now  to  Dublin,  was  by  no  means  advisable,  without 
some  kind  of  passport;  and,  accordingly,  our  travellers  bent  their 
course  towards  Enniscorthy.  Here  they  met  Lord  Mountnorris,  who 
was  profuse  in  expressions  of  kindness,  but  could  not,  or  would  not, 
do  any  thing  towarils  setting  Captain  Meyler  at  liberty.  He  inquired 
particularly  respecting  the  business  of  the  preceding  night;  and, 
on  being  informed  that  they  knew  nothing  respecting  their  companion, 
who  so  opportunely  made  his  escape,  his  lordship  gave  his  head  an 
incredulous  shake,  expressive  of  a  polite  dissent. 

Joss,  whose  independent  mind  revolted  against  the  implied  charge 
of  falsehood,  replied  in  still  stronger  terms,  and  even  hinted,  in  his 
own  honest  way,  that  he  was  quite  as  incapable  as  his  lordship  of  con- 
cealing the  truth.  The  landlord  smiled,  as  great  men  are  wont  when 
condescending  to  sooth  the  petulance  of  an  angry  inferior,  and  as- 
sured the  blunt  Quaker  that  Ae  was  not  accused — he  was  considered  a 
downright  loyal  man. 

"  Loyal  or  not  loyal,"  said  Joss,  "  Ich  knows  noothin'  aboot  the 
fellow,  no  more  nor  my  young  friend,  Bob,  here." 

His  lordship  again  smiled,  but  accompanied  this  indication  of  good 
humour  with  a  significant  shake  of  his  head.  *'  Your  name  is 
Meyler,  is  it  not?"  he  asked,  turning  to  Robert,  who  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

•'  Brother  to  the  captain  of  that  name,  now  in  Wexford  gaol  ?" 

"  The  same,  your  lordship." 

**  And  of  course  implicated  in  his  practices." 

"  1  don't  understand  your  lordship." 

"  We'll  contrive  to  improve  your  understanding.  Walk  this  way." 
And  he  proceeded  across  the  street,  from  where  they  were  standing, 
towards  the  market-house,  a  square  stone  building  that  fronts  the 
principal  street  of  the  little  town.  The  lower  part  of  it  was  devoted 
to  the  sale  of  meal,  potatoes,  and  sometimes  butter-milk;  whilst  the 
upper  story  served  for  a  greater  variety  of  purposes.  The  children  of 
Thespis  occasionally  converted  it  into  a  temple  of  amusement,  where 
some  itinerant  Kean  strutted  his  little  hour  in  Richard ;  and  anon,  an 
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inspired  teacher  held  forth  on  the  importance  of  the  "  word."  Law 
was  here  atothertimes  dispensed,  quarterly;  and,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  assembled  there  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  safest  and  speediest  method  of  impro- 
ving the  loyalty  of  the  people,  which  had  been,  it  was  supposed, 
sadly  retrograding. 

Robert,  on  mounting  the  staircase,  had  some  misgivings  respecting 
his  personal  liberty.  He  had  heard  and  seen  enough  to  know  that,  at 
this  period,  justice  had  returned  to  heaven;  and  that  an  excess  of 
loyalty,  if  not  something  of  a  more  reprehensible  nature,  had  begotten 
in  the  Wexford  gentry  an  implacable  hatred  of  every  thing  Catholic, 
and  a  culpable  activity  in  giving  expression  and  direction  to  that  in- 
imical feeling.  In  spite  of  every  effort  to  the  contrary,  he  found  a 
disagreeable  palpitation  within  his  bosom ;  and  none  will  call  in 
question  his  fortitude,  from  the  circumstance,  who  recollect  that  the 
situation  was  not  only  new  to  him,  but  surrounded  with  danger. 

On  entering  the  apartment,  he  found  himself  the  object  of  general 
attention  :  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  and  with  an  expression,  as  he 
thought,  of  ridicule  and  malignity;  and  this  became  more  marked, 
after  Lord  Mountnorris  had  communicated  in  whispers  with  his 
brother  magistrates.  Conscious  of  innocence,  and  ofl'ended  with 
what  he  thought  the  contemptuous  looks  of  the  assembly,  he  found 
his  fortitude  returning:  the  blood  rushed  to  his  face,  and,  when 
ordered  to  the  table,  he  betrayed  neither  a  want  of  courage  nor 
confidence. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  a  smart  little  man,  with  a  stern  countenance,  and 
an  eye  of  peculiar  prominence,  "  do  you  know  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald ?" 

"  I  have  not  had  that  honour,"  replied  Robert. 

"Honour!"  repeated  the  magistrate,  "Ha!  recollect  yourself: 
did  not  a  stranger  carry  a  letter  to  your  brother  not  long  since  V 

"  There  did ;  but  he  was  not  Lord  Edward — that  is,  I  believe  he 
was  not." 

The  bench  of  magistrates  here  manifested  increased  attention. 

*'  Ha,"  said  the  querist,  "  how  do  you  know  that  it  was  not?"      , 

"  I  know 1  suspect  that  it  was  not." 

"  Be  careful  of  what  you  say;  tell  the  truth,  without  disguise,  or 
the  consequences  may  be  such  as  to  cause  you  to  lament  any  con- 
cealment." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  conceal,"  returned  Robert.  "  I  never  saw 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  to  my  knowledge;  nor  should  I  know  him 
if  T  saw  him.  The  person  who  brought  the  letter  to  my  mother's, 
was,  to  us,  a  perfect  stranger;  we  omitted  to  inquire  his  name,  and 
Mr.  Horseshaw,  whom  I  see  on  my  right,  read — I  suppose  he  read — 
the  lelter  itself." 

Here  the  eyes  of  the  assembly  were  averted  towards  Mr.  Horse- 
shaw, who,  however,  made  no  observation,  and  the  examination 
continued. 

"  Pray,  sir,  what  kind  of  a  man  was  the  stranger.''     Was  he  tall?" 

"  Very  tall." 

"  Not  very  tall?"  said  Lord  Mountnorris,  putting  his  correction  in 
the  tone  of  a  query. 

"  Why,  not  decidedly  very  tall,"  said  Robert. 
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*' Looked    gentleinau  like,  and    deterniiii'd?"   continued   the    ma- 
gistrate. 

"  Very  much  so,  indeed." 

"  Talked  much  of  Irish  oppression,  and  of  the  government,  and  of 
the  state  of  the  country," 

"  1  confess,  these  formed  c  part  of  his  conversation." 

The  magistrates  looked  confidently  at  each  other. 

"  What  did  he  say  ?" 

"  Really,  I  cannot  exactly  remember  his  words.  His  observations 
were  general;  for  he  stopped  only  about  half  an  hour." 

"  And  where  did  he  go  to?" 

"  I  might  sincerely  answer,  I  know  not;  but  it  is  a  question  1 
would  rather  decline  answering." 

"  Well,  we  shall  not  press  you :  but  be  pleased  to  inform  us, 
whether  you  have  seen  him  since?  What!  can't  you  answer  that 
question  ?     In  point  of  fact,  did  you  not  see  him  last  night  ?" 

"  Even  if  I  did,  I  should  scorn  to  give  information  of  the  fact;  I 
am,"  he  continued,  firmly,   "  no  informer." 

"Less  pride,  young  man;  and  tell  us  where  the  fugitive  of  last 
night  was  bound  for." 

"  I  did  not  inquire,  sir — it  was  no  business  of  mine;  our  meeting^ 
was  accidental." 

Here  Robert  was  desired  to  withdraw,  and  the  magistrates 
entered  into  conversation.  After  a  few  minutes,  he  was  recalled, 
and  asked,  whether  he  was  prepared  to  give  information  respecting 
the  present  retreat  of  the  fugitive.  He  replied,  very  honestly,  that 
he  knew  not;  and  very  candidly  added  that,  if  he  did,  he  would  not 
discover  it.  In  vain  he  was  threatened  with  imprisonment,  in  vain 
even  torture  was  hinted  at:  he  persisted  in  his  answer;  they  dis- 
believed him,  and,  therefore,  committed  him  to  prison. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  castle  of  Enniscorthy  was  then  the  place  of  confinement  for 
those  minor  offenders  who  were  hardly  thought  worthy  of  being  dig- 
nified with  a  situation  in  the  county  gaid.  The  building  itself  is 
boldly  and  picturesquely  situated  on  an  eminence  that  overlooks  the 
Slaney,  which  here  flows  gently  through  a  stone  bridge.  In  other 
days,  it  might  have  been  formidable  in  times  of  war,  and  convenient 
in  times  of  peace  ;  but  the  accompaniments  which  rendered  it  such 
had  long  since  disappeared.  It  had  now  neither  bawn  nor  bastion, 
portcullis  nor  drawbridge,  presenting  nothing  but  its  four  circular 
towers  at  the  termination  of  the  principal  street  of  the  little  town. 
Its  appearance  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme  ;  the  approach  to  the  door 
was  intercepted  by  rubbish,  and,  as  Robert  was  about  to  enter,  he 
involuntarily  shuddered,  for  he  already  imagined  himself  one  of  those 
miserable  beings  who  forced  their  heads  from  within,  through  the 
grated  apertures,  to  see  who  it  was  that  was  about  to  increase  their 
numbers.  He  was  not  destined,  however,  for  the  common  hole  into 
which  ordinary  prisoners  were  put :  a  more  elevated  apartment  was 
ordered  for  him,  in  one  of  the  angular  towers;  and,  though  it  was 
narrow  and  filthy,  without  furniture  or  seat,  he  felt  happy  to  find 
that  he  was  to  be  alone, — that  he  might  indulge  himself  without 
interruption  in  giving  way  to  his  gloomy  meditations.    , 
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It  was  evening  :  the  castle  cast  its  shadow  down  the  precipice, 
and,  as  Robert  looked  through  the  narrow  aperture  of  liis  prison,  a 
rich  and  varied  scene  presented  itself  to  his  view.  Below,  the  Slaney 
lay  unruffled,  and  beyond  it  the  tovpn  of  Templeshannon,  surmounted 
by  Vinegar  Hill,  then  without  any  of  those  revolting  associations 
which  now  connect  themselves  in  our  minds  with  horrible  inhumanity. 
Tracing  the  river  upwards,  through  its  romantic  windings,  the  eye  lit 
upon  the  declining  sides  of  Blacksloops,  and  the  more  richly  chequered 
fields  of  Solsbury;  returning,  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  woods 
and  declivities  of  Thompson's  Terrace,  now  green  with  the  first  visi- 
tation of  spring,  became  visible. 

The  influence  of  such  a  scene,  more  lovely  on  such  an  evening, 
was  not  lost  on  a  mind  constituted  like  that  of  our  traveller  ;  it  forci- 
bly impressed  him  with  that  reverential  piety  which  the  goodness  of 
God,  seen  in  his  works,  never  fails  to  inspire  ;  he  could  not,  however, 
refrain  from  lamenting,  that  a  country  so  rich  and  beautiful  should  be 
made,  by  man's  atrocity,  the  scene  of  crime  and  misery. 

Gradually  the  shades  of  evening  became  more  dense;  the  figures 
of  busy  men  in  the  streets  became  more  indistinct,  and  the  horison 
began  to  close  around  into  a  more  contracted  circle.  Still  he  looked 
out  upon  the  scene;  the  earth  vanished  as  it  were  from  his  view;  but 
the  blue  heaven  extended  her  canopy,  stud<led  with  those  isles  of 
light,  not  the  less  brilliant  because  the  queen  of  night  over  the  workl 
her  "  silvery  mantle  threw."  At  length  he  felt  himself  affected  by 
the  chill  air  of  evening;  he  withdrew  from  the  open  aperture,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  rest  upon,  and  he  was  not  yet  fatigued  enough 
to  surmount  the  repugnance  he  felt  to  a  recumbent  posture  on  the  un- 
swept  floor.  He  paced  (he  apartment  for  about  half  an  hour,  and 
then  took  his  station  at  the  window,  if  so  it  might  be  called,  and, 
when  again  apprised  of  the  chilly  influence  of  the  air,  he  returned  to 
his  abrupt  walk  in  the  apartment.  In  this  way  he  spent  the  night, 
his  thoughts  divided  betwten  himself  and  his  friends:  he  wondered 
what  had  become  of  his  venerable  friend  Joss;  he  wondered  what 
was  to  become  of  himself;  and,  as  all  was  conjecture,  he  felt  in  full 
force  the  anguish  of  suspense,  when  threatened  with  calamities 
which  we  are  incapacitated  from  diverting  from  us,  or  opposing  when 
they  come. 

Next  morning,  Captain  Jacob,  the  magistrate  who  had  examined 
him  on  the  preceding  day,  made  his  appearance,  and  inquired  if  onr 
hero  was  prepared  to  give  the  information  required  of  him.  His 
answer  was  necessarily  in  the  negative,  upon  which  the  little  justice 
withdrew,  and  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  turnkey.  His  in- 
quiries were  of  a  more  agreeable  nature, — they  were  about  the  state 
of  the  prisoner's  appetite;  and,  on  being  furnished  with  the  needful, 
quickly  produced  an  ample  supply  of  provisions  for  the  day,  reserv- 
ing, as  a  remuneration  for  his  trouble,  somewhat  above  one  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent. 

His  meditations  on  this  day  were  somewhat  like  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding night;  all  was  doubt;  no  one  came  near  him,  and  another 
morning  dawned  upon  him  without  bringing  any  information  respect- 
ing either  his  friends  or  the  nature  of  the  accusation  against  him.  On 
the  entrance  of  the  turnkey,  he  asked  why  he  was  detained. 

"  Because  you're  in  gaol,"  was  the  laconic  reply;   and,  notwith- 
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standing  a  number  of  fishing  and  direct  questions,  he  could  procure 
no  other  information,  simply  because  the  respondent  had  no  other  to 
give.  Robert  now  began  to  regard  his  situation  with  somewhat  more 
seriousness  ;  it  was  possible  his  friends  did  not  know  of  his  incarce- 
ration ;  and,  when  he  thought  of  apprising  them  of  it,  he  was  refused 
the  accommodation  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  He  knew  no  one  in  En- 
niscorthy,  and,  if  he  did,  the  gaoler  would  not  convey  them  a  mes- 
sage. His  alarm  for  his  own  safety  increased,  and,  while  his  mind 
was  in  a  paroxysm  of  racking  doubt,  the  magistrate  again  made  his 
appearance  ;  but  the  answer  given  him  was  the  same  as  on  the  former 
occasion. 

He  had  now  been  four  days  in  prison,  and  had  seen  no  one  but 
the  turnkey;  his  anxiety  for  his  brother,  mother,  and  Joss,  was  great ; 
his  suspense  regarding  his  own  situation  was  still  greater,  and  so  agi- 
tated had  his  mind  become,  that  the  view  which  pleased  him  on  the 
first  night  of  his  incarceration,  lost  all  power  to  amuse  him  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  felt  the  accustomed  placidity  of  his  mind — the  Christian 
moderation  of  his  disposition,  give  way  to  indignation  and  a  spirit  of 
revenge.  The  groans  of  the  wretched  prisoners,  as  they  ascended 
from  the  castle  yard,  where  the  torture  was  sometimes  inflicted,  wrung 
his  very  soul ;  and  he  had  sworn,  mentally,  but  deliberately,  to  em- 
bark in  any  cause,  on  his  liberation,  which  had  the  remotest  tendency 
to  subvert  a  system  which  was  nurtured  in  human  blood,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  a  well-known  voice  whispered,  in  tremulous  but 
vulgar  accents, — 

'*  Masther  Robert,  hunny,  is't  here  you  are  ? ' 

"  Good  God  !  is  this  Paddy." 

"  Och,  musha,  faith  it  is,  Masther  Robert;  an""  riglit  sore  I  am  to 
be  here  to  the  fore,  an'  see  you  where  you  are." 

"  Never  mind  that,  Paddy;  but  tell  me  how  is  all  at  home;  how 
is  my  poor  mother,  my  brother,  and  tell  me  has  Mr.  Lett  got  home, 
and  how  are  the  Miss  Letts." 

"  Phy,"  said  Paddy,  looking  about  the  room,  *'  I've  a  great'all  to 
tell  you, — a  bushil  full  of  news,  Masther  Robert,  but  the  not  a  bit  of 
a  stool  myself  can  see  to  sit  down  upon." 

**  I  am  sorry,  Paddy,  that  I  cannot  accommodate  you." 

"  O,  then,  bad  luck  to 'em  that  sent  you  here,  any  how;  but  no 
matther,  now,  I  must  tell  you  the  news.     You  knew  limpin  Nero  ?" 

**  Limping  Nero  !     No;   I  believe  not." 

"  O,  shure  you,  that  Inniscorfy  scaldher  that  Masther  Lett  brought 
down  wid  'im." 

"  Oh!  Mr.  Sparrow,  you  mean." 

"  Ay,  troth,  the  same;  sweet  bad  luck  to  'im, — the  dure  is  shut,  I 
belive;  ay,  so  it  is.  E'then,  Masther  Robert,  jewel,  'tis  that  limpin 
parisheen  that  has  done  the  mischief  about  Dunmore." 

"  Mischief!    What  mischief  ?" 

"  Why,  he  have  formed  an  Orange  Lodge,  in  Tim  JefFray's  ale- 
house, an'  burnt  Father  Keely's  chapel." 

*'  Burnt  the  chapel !" 

"  Troth,  ay;  an'  done  somethin'  on  the  althar  that  I'm  ashamed  to 
mintion  ;  'tis  an'  old  trick  of  theirs  ;  but,"  he  continued,  in  a  whisper, 
"  their  day  is  a  most  come,  for  we're  all  united  :  T  swore  in  three 
hundred  last  Sunday,  myself,  upon  the  little  podhreen." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  was  Robert's  ejaculation. 
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"  E'theii,  I  knew  that,"  said  Muuster  Paddy;  "  an'  Mon  White 
said  you  would;  but  how  will  you  get  out  of  this  hell  of  a  hole?" 
And  he  proceeded  to  inspect  the  nature  of  the  place. 

"We  must  wait  for  that,"  returned  Robert;  "  but  first  tell  me 
about  home,  and  my  mother  and  brother." 

"  Phy,  asthore,  your  mother  is  amost  broken-hearted,  as  well  she 
may  be,  for  they  swear  that  the  poor  captain  will  be  hanged  out- 
right. Oh  !  there's  bloody  murther  goin'  on,  an'  I  came  here  to  see 
what  was  become  of  you,  an'  to  take  back  word  whether  you  was 
dead  or  alive." 
~"  And  how  did  you  gain  admittance?" 

"Faith,  hard  enough;  Mr.  Lett  waited  here  two  days  and  couldn't 
get  a  glimpse  of  you  ;  an',  when  he  came  home,  he  sent  me  otf  wid  a 
bit  of  a  letter, — an',  speakin'  of  letters,  here's  one  for  you,  —  1  believe 
'tis  from  the  little  widow's  daughter,  an'  a  fine  girl  she  is, — but  that's 
true,  you  are  bent,  the  Lord  be  praised,  another  way." 

Robert  snatched  the  letter,  but  the  evening  had  advanced  too  far 
for  him  to  read  it;  and,  after  a  fruitless  effort,  he  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt, and  turned  to  Paddy,  who  detailed  the  means  by  which  he 
gained  access.  The  letter  from  Joss  procured  him  the  assistance  of  a 
Protestant  of  influence,  through  whose  means  the  business  was  ac- 
complished. "  And  now,"  continued  Paddy,"  there's  no  time  to  be 
lost;  that  black-lookin' rascal,  wid  his  keys  rattlin',  like  a  man  in 
chains,  will  be  here  in  a  minute,  an' -turn  nie  out  like  a  dog.  Stay  ! 
No;  the  windy  won't  do,"  and  he  j)aused ;  "  I  have  it,"  he  cried,  in 
a  tone  of  smothered  exultation,  and  commenced  stripping  himself. 
"  Come,"  he  continued,  "  put  on  these  ould  duds,  an'  give  me  your's. 
I'll  do  the  villains." 

At  first,  Robert  refused  to  avail  himself  of  Paddy's  friendly  offer, 
as  the  conseipaence  might  be  dangerous  to  both,  in  case  of  miscar- 
riage, and  fatal  to  one  of  them  in  case  of  success.  But  the  time  was 
urgent;  the  situation  of  his  brother  pressed  upon  him,  and,  as  it 
might  be  possible  to  reach  Dublin  in  disguise,  he  calculated  much  on 
the  influence  of  his  uncle  in  being  able  to  liberate  not  only  the  cap- 
tain, but  Paddy,  from  imprisonment.  Buoyed  up  with  this  hope,  he 
changed  clothes  v.ith  his  disinterested  deliverer;  and,  when  the  turn- 
key came  to  release  the  visitor,  our  hero  walked  out  of  the  castle 
with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  alarm. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

When  Robert  had  fairly  gotten  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  tem- 
porary bastile,  he  increased  his  speed,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  found 
himself  without  the  town.  Regarding  the  road  as  no  longer  secure  for 
so  suspicious  a  traveller,  he  betook  himself  to  the  fields ;  but,  being- 
ignorant  of  the  surrounding  country,  he  found  it  necessary  that  he 
should  seek  the  friendly  shelter  of  some  neighbouring  hedge  until 
morning.  We  shall  not  stop  to  describe  him  during  his  nocturnal  se- 
clusion, because  we  consider  ourselves  totally  inadequate  to  the  task, 
for  more  passed  through  his  mind  in  half  an  hour,  than  we  could  de- 
tail in  twenty-four. 

When  morning  dawned,  he  viewed  the  gloomy  castle  in  the  south, 
and  from  this  perceived  that  he  had  taken  a  northern  direction.  Keep- 
ing the  Slaney  on  his  right,  he  reached  Scarawalsh  before  any  one  had 
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arisen,  and,  deeming  the  direct  road  unsafe,  and  considering  inquiry 
dangerous,  he  resolved  to  prosecute  his  journey  through  in  an  indi- 
rect way,  but  by  an  unerring  guide.  The  Slaney,  he  knew,  took  its 
rise  among  the  Wicklow  Hills,  not  far  from  the  metropolis,  and, 
consequently,  by  keeping  it  in  view,  he  should  ultimately  arrive  at  the 
place  to  which  he  was  now  eagerly  travelling.  His  ront  thus  deter- 
mined upon,  he  crossed  the  bridge  of  Scarawalsh,  and,  at  an  early 
hour,  came  within  view  of  Newtownbarry  ;  leaving  this  pretty  village 
on  his  left,  he  abandoned  his  former  guide,  and  struck  into  the  coun- 
try in  an  opposite  direction,  crossed  the  hills  of  Ballyellis,  and 
slept  that  night  at  a  peasant's  cot  within  view  of  the  Wicklow  Moun- 
tains. 

TNext  morning  found  him  early  on  the  road;  and,  towards  even- 
ing, the  spires  of  the  metropolis  became  visible.  The  sight  inspired 
him,  he  knew  not  why,  with  confidence;  Dnblin  was  the  residence 
of  an  uncle  whom  he  was  taught  to  look  up  to,  not  only  as  the  orna- 
ment, but  the  benefactor  of  his  family.  His  influence  with  govern- 
ment and  great  men  was  regarded  by  his  relations  as  perfectly  su- 
preme, and,  on  this  occasion,  Robert  felt  no  inclination  to  call  in  ques- 
tion that  power  which  he  hoped  to  see  exercised  for  the  liberation  of  a 
beloved  brother  and  his  generous-hearted  deliverer.  Pushing  on  vi- 
gorously, he  reached  Dublin  a  little  after  dark,  and,  having  inquired 
his  way,  he  penetrated  through  Kevin  Street,  to  the  Coomb,  not  far 
from  which  he  was  directed  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Dempsey,  the  great 
army  clothier.  He  was  too  eager  to  gain  admission,  to  spend  any  time 
in  admiring  the  splendour  of  the  edifice,  but,  seizing  the  knocker,  he 
gave  a  rap  that  almost  alarmed  himself.  A  liveried  servant  opened 
the  door ;  but,  on  seeing  the  mean  appearance  of  the  visitor,  was 
about  closing  it  in  his  face,  when  Robert  whispered  in  his  ear, — 
"  Conduct  me  to  your  master,  I  have  business  of  importance  to  com- 
municate." The  times  were  alarming — arrests  were  hourly  taking 
place,  and  the  man  of  bows  and  lace,  thinking  his  employer  in  dan- 
ger, did  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  a  request  so  urgently  made. 
Our  hero  was  forthwith  presented  to  the  great  man  of  the  family,  who 
was  soon  convinced  that  the  visitor  was  his  nephew.  His  power, 
however,  of  serving  his  friends,  had  been  sadly  curtailed  by  recent 
events ;  he  went  to  the  Castle  next  day,  but  returned  with  the  disagree- 
able intelligence,  that  the  county  of  Wexford  was  proclaimed  to  be  in 
a  state  of  insurrection;  and  that  Robert  Meyler  had  been  advertised  as 
an  outlaw,  a  reward  being  offered  for  his  apprehension.  From  all 
this,  it  was  evident  nothing  could  be  done  by  Mr.  Dempsey.  The 
captain  could  not  be  brought  up  by  any  application  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  the  government  would  not  interfere,  particu- 
larly as  it  was  suspected  both  brothers  were  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy then  discovered. 

Still  Mr.  Dempsey  had  hopes  of  interesting  some  persons  in  be- 
half of  his  nephews,  and,  therefore,  delayed  Robert's  departure  until 
it  was  evident  that  it  was  no  longer  the  interest  of  either  that  he 
should  continue  in  Dublin.  Having  procured  a  more  becoming  suit 
of  clothes,  he  bent  his  steps  homeward,  where  he  arrived  three  days 
after,  having  encountered  much  danger  on  the  journey  ;  the  roads 
being  at  this  time  guarded,  at  convenient  ititervals,  by  the  military 
and  yeomanry. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ttis  arrival,  fop  very  obvious  reasons,  was  kept  as  secret  as  coiiUl 
be  expected,  where  the  fact  was  known  to  hundreds,  lest  some  of  the 
Orangemen,  who  had  recently  started  up  in  the  neighbourhood, 
should  claim  the  large  reward  offered  for  his  apprehension.  Suspicion, 
however,  was  created,  and  Mr.  Horseshaw  was  frequent  in  his  visits 
at  the  house  of  widow  Meyler.  This  activity  of  the  magistrate's, 
obliged  Robert  to  spend  as  small  a  portion  as  possible  of  his  time  at 
home;  but,  though  denounced  by  the  laws,  and  sought  after  with  eager- 
ness by  the  civil  authorities,  he  was  very  far  from  finding  verified  the  sen- 
tence of  the  outlaw.  Instead  of  every  man's  hand  being  raised  against 
him,  he  met  with  universal  sympathy  and  kindness  ;  the  peasantry  had 
learnt  enough  of  proceedings  elsewhere,  to  identify  him  with  the  cause 
of  justice;  and,  as  Catholics  were  now  a  proscribed  race,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  Robert  was  regarded  as  a  martyr  for  his 
religion.  What  added  to  the  prevailing  opinion  in  his  favour,  was  the 
circumstances  which  had  taken  place  in  Dunmore,  since  the  arrival  of 
Sil  Sparrow,  at  Narristown.  An  Orange  lodge  had  been  established, 
about  a  dozen  brothers  sworn,  and,  as  a  further  separation  from  the 
people,  these  had  all  entered  into  the  Taghmore  corps  of  yeomanry. 
The  most  active  amongst  them  was  Jachan  Lett;  and,  as  a  reward 
for  his  past  services,  or  as  a  stimulus  to  further  activity,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

These  things  did  not  take  place  without  exciting  the  suspicion  and 
ridicule  of  the  people.  The  name  of  an  Orangeman  was  associated 
in  their  minds  with  burnings,  whippings,  and  cruelties;  and,  naturally 
enough,  they  regarded  the  introduction  of  Orangemen  amongst  them, 
with  a  feeling  of  dislike,  approaching  to  hatred.  Possessing  all  the 
quick  and  warm  passions  of  their  countrymen,  they  were  not  slow  to 
manifest  their  horror  of  Jachan  and  his  partisans;  and,  on  more  oc- 
casions than  one,  gave  practical  proof  of  their  sentiments.  This, 
naturally  enough,  produced  a  reaction  :  the  peasantry  were  disarmed  ; 
Jachan  executed  the  duty  of  carrying  off  their  guns  and  fowling- 
pieces;  and,  thus  left  defenceless,  the  Orangemen  became  more  and 
more  daring.  They  hoisted  the  symbols  of  their  party,  celebrated 
openly  their  detested  orgies,  and  hesitated  not  to  proclaim  themselves 
the  brethren  of  those  who  presided  over  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
To  much  cunning,  the  peasantry  of  Bargie  added  considerable  prudence. 
They  saw  very  plainly  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  questioning 
the  truth  of  the  Orangemen's  allegations  ;  but  they  were  not  hopeless 
of  such  a  time.  Under  the  direction  of  Munster  Paddy,  a  counter 
society  of  united  Irishmen  was  formed;  and,  though  at  first  the 
people  did  not  manifest  as  much  zeal  as  that  incipient  republican 
desired,  the  conduct  of  the  Orangemen  soon  helped  to  swell  the  list 
of  his  disciples.  The  burning  of  father  Keely's  chapel,  and  the  out- 
rage committed  in  the  house  of  God,  provoked  a  spirit  of  indignation 
and  revenge,  which  was  truly  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  new 
doctrine  of  liberalism;  and,  as  this  was  followed  by  successive  pro- 
vocation, every  man  in  that  part  of  the  country  was  soon  sworn  in. 
The  flame,  now,  only  wanted  vent  to  burst  forth;  and,  on  Robert's 
return,  the  peasantry  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  place 
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him  at  their  head  ;  his  sentiments,  by  this  time,  though  more  enhght- 
ened,  being  in  perfect  accordance  with  theirs. 

His  office,  however,  was  far  from  being  a  sinecure.  Every  night 
he  had  to  attend  a  muster  of  the  rustic  conspirators,  on  the  lonely 
borough  of  Ballyteige,  and,  though  the  retreat  was  perfectly  secure, 
he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  persuading  his  followers  to  refrain 
from  taking  immediate  vengeance  on  the  Orangemen.  He  was  grievei 
to  find  that  his  early  playmate,  Jaclian,  was  an  object  of  great  detes- 
tation ;  they  even  attributed  to  him  acts  which  he  knew  to  proceed 
from  other  quarters ;  and,  though  Jachan  had  given  way  to  an  un- 
worthy spirit,  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  new  connexions, 
Robert  lamented  that  the  sins  of  the  son  were  likely  to  be  visited  on 
the  father.  Joss,  with  a  laudable  feeling,  refused  to  credit  the  com- 
plaints made  of  him  ;  and  at  length,  through  a  spirit  of  obstinacy, 
seemed  to  applaud  that  conduct  which  the  people  reprobated.  Per- 
haps the  military  rank  held  by  Jachan,  flattered  the  old  man's  pride; 
perhaps  he  did  not  like  openly  to  disapprove  of  proceedings  which  he 
could  not  prevent;  but,  whatever  was  the  cause.  Joss  had  tacitly 
identified  himself  with  the  Orangemen,  and,  consequently,  he  was  now 
an  object  of  public  hatred.  All  intercourse  betweens  the  Letts  and 
the  Meylers  had  ceased.  Good  feeling  had  therefore  quitted  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunmore;  while  the  popular  frenzy  threateiied 
every  moment  to  break  out  into  dreadful  acts  of  retaliation. 

One  evening,  a  lit  le  before  twilight,  Robert  was  proceeding 
leisurely  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  immediately  under  the  lands  of 
Narristown,  ruminating  on  "  coming  events,''  and  the  part  he  had 
undertaken  to  perform,  when  he  accidentally  met  Bodder  Fanny,  who 
was  walking  in  an  opposite  direction,  towards  the  little  cabin  which 
Sally  Lett  had  temporarily  fitted  up  for  her  residence,  while  her  own 
was  undergoing  repairs,  in  consequence  of  the  fire.  The  dummy  was 
rejoiced  to  see  him ;  she  put  the  stocking  she  was  knitting  into  her 
apron,  and  commenced  a  manual  oration,  which  Robert  did  not  very 
well  understand.  She  alluded  to  Miss  Lett,  to  himself,  to  Joss,  to  his 
brother;  but  so  rapid  were  her  significant  evolutions,  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  follow  her.  Still,  he  felt  interested  ;  and,  without  know- 
ing why,  he  walked  by  the  side  of  the  dumb  creature,  until  he  reached 
her  cottage.  He  observed  that  the  "  bush"  was  removed  from  before 
the  door;  but  Fanny,  guessing  the  cause,  put  her  finger  archly  to  her 
lip,  turned  upon  Robert  with  a  smile,  and,  as  she  aftected  to  steal  in 
quite  cunningly,  beckoned  him  to  follow  her.  He  obeyed;  and,  enter- 
ing, the  first  object  that  met  his  eye,  was  Sally  Lett.  She  held  a 
little  basket  in  her  hand;  and  had,  evidently,  been  on  a  visit  of  kind- 
ness to  the  poor  forlorn  creature  who  now  lived  upon  her  bounty. 
She  appeared  more  pallid  and  melancholy  than  when  last  they  parted  ; 
but  the  rencontre  soon  called  up  enough  of  blood  in  her  face,  to  hide 
every  indication  of  sorrow.  With  more  than  her  wonted  kindness, 
she  extended  her  hand  to  meet  his  ;  but,  as  if  apprehensive  of  having 
exceeded,  under  the  circumstances,  the  proper  bounds  of  decorum, 
she  sank  sensitively  back,  and  sat  down  upon  a  form. — Robert  took 
his  seat  beside  her. 

"  You  are  a  stranger  at  Narristown,  Mr.  Meyler,"  said  Sally,  her 
eyes  bent  on  the  ground. 

"  Unfortunately,  it  is  so,"  returned  Robert:  "  we  have  fallen  upon 
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evil  times.  Recent  events  have  sundered  ancient  fricndsliips ;  but 
I  regret  these  circumstances  still  more,  if  they  occasion  you  to 
imagine,  for  an  instant,  that  1  do  not  still  entertain  all  my  former 
esteem  for  Mr.  and  Miss  Lett." 

"  In  other,  and,  alas!  far  happier  times,  Robert,  you  used  to  be 
less  formal;  you  weie  then  in  the  habit  of  familiarly  calling  me  Sally, 
I  do  not — 1  will  not  doubt  your  esteem;  and,  be  assured,  none 
lament  more  than  ire  do,  the  untoward  circumstance  that  has  befallen 
you  and  Captain  Meyler." 

"  My  brother,  Sally  —  since  you  permit  me  to  be  thus,  once  more, 
familiar — I  hope,  is  aware  of  your  kindness." 

"  1  believe  he  is :  I  heard  from  him  yesterday  ;  for  he  has  proved 
l£ss  forgetful,  and  a  more  punctual  correspondent,  than  his  brother." 

"  He  has  been  more  honoured — 1  have  been  favoured  with  no  such 
tokens  of  female  regard  as  1  suppose  he  is  pleasingly  obliged  to  reply 
to." 

"  1  thought  I  had  written — I  mean,  I  thought  my  cousin  Rebecca 
had  written  to  you,  by  your  servant  man,  after  my  father's  return  from 
Enniscorthy." 

"  I  beg  pardon  ;  but  really  I  never  read  the  letter  ;  for,  in  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of  my  escape,  I  omitted,  in  changing  my  clothes,  to 
remove  the  letter  from  my  side  pocket.     But " 

Here  a  scream  from  Sally  interrupted  him.  He  started  up,  and, 
living  in  continual  apprehension,  his  hand  naturally  snatched  his 
pistols  from  his  side  pocket,  before  he  was  aware  of  the  cause  of 
Sally's  alarm.  Turning  round,  however,  he  saw  Jachan  Lett  and  Sil 
Sparrow  enter.  I'pon  the  face  of  the  latter  there  was  an  ironical 
smile,  of  demoniac  character;  while  the  rage  of  the  other  seemed  to 
burst  in  flashes  from  his  eyes.  "  Villain  !"  he  exclaimed,  presenting 
a  pistol  at  Robert,  "  surrender.  In  the  name  of  the  king,  I  command 
you  to  surrender." 

"  Never!"  was  the  resolute  reply,  levelling  his  pistol  in  self-defence. 

"  Forbear!"  exclaimed  Sally,  rushing  between  them.  "  Let  there 
be  no  blood.     Spare  him,  brother ;   O,  spare  Robert." 

"  Hussy!"  cried  the  enraged  brother,  "  do  you  fear  for  your  gal- 
lant— the  Popish  outlaw?  Away!"  he  continued,  seizing  her  hand 
and  flinging  her  aside,  '*  you  have  disgraced  yourself  and  family  for 
ever,  by  this  vile  assignation." 

"Jachan  Lett,"  said  Robert,  his  pistol  still  presented,  "you 
wrong  your  sister— by  heaven,  you  wrong  her;  our  meeting  was  ac- 
cidental. But,  were  it  not,  sir,  I  want  to  know  how  she  could  be 
disgraced.  I  loved  her  once,  with  more  than  a  brother's  love;  and, 
though  that  time  has  passed,  she  shall  never  be  insulted,  even  by  you, 
with  impunity.  So,  now,  if  you  value  your  life,  withdraw  instantly," 
and  he  advanced  upon  him.  At  the  instant,  Sally,  who  had  recovered, 
and  Fanny,  who  had  hitherto  stood  inactive,  from  fright,  rushed 
between  them.  The  clamorous  interference  of  the  dummy  greatly  in- 
commoded Robert,  for  whose  safety  she  was  evidently  most  soli- 
citous; and  Sil,  taking  advantage,  advanced  upon  him.  They  grap- 
pled— Sil  was  flung  to  the  ground,  and  Miss  Lett,  from  excessive  agi- 
tation, sank  to  the  floor.  Regardless  of  his  sister,  Jachan  rushed  upon 
Robert,  and,  as  Fanny  was  solely  occupied  in  taking  care  of  the 
young  lady,  the  affray  must  have  terminated  fatally,  were  it  not  for 
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the  opportune  entrance  of  Munstcr  Paddy,  with  a  cockade  in  his  hat, 
and  a  broad  sword,  naked  in  his  hand. 

"  Hello  !"  he  cried,  "  what's  all  thi?,  O,  you  murtherin  villains! 
You  hmpin  rascal,  don't  you  know  that  the  country  is  our  own. 
The  Romans  have  carried  the  day."  And  he  quickly  separated  the 
combatants,  crying-  out,  incessantly,  "  you  murtherin  villains,  your 
hour  is  come ;  though,  troth,  1  don't  like  to  have  your  blood  upon 
me,  seein'  one  o'  you  is  the  son  of  an  honest  man." 

A  parley  now  took  place.  The  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  coimty  ;  and,  Enniscorthy  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  Paddy  had  obtained  his  liberation.  The  two 
Orangemen  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  full  account,  but,  taking  Miss 
Lett  with  them,  hurried  from  the  cabin,  it  being  no  longer  prudent  to 
attempt  the  arrest  of  Robert. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

The  exclusive  loyalists  quickly  shrank  from  the  spirit  they  had 
aroused ;  they  fled  with  indecent  haste,  or  submitted  with  shameful 
obsequiousness,  while  the  peasantry,  eager  for  revenge,  rushed  to  hills 
and  camps,  as  if  the  more  readily  to  spy  the  enemy  from  the  emi- 
nences they  generally  chose  to  congregate  upon.  The  Orangemen 
of  Dunmore  joined  the  army  in  its  flight  to  Duncannon,  while  their 
families,  to  obtain  security  at  home,  manifested  an  edifying  pliability 
of  doctrine :  they  learned,  in  a  very  short  time,  how  to  go  through  all 
the  external  ceremonials  practised  by  Roman  Catholics. 

The  martial  propensities  of  the  people  were  soon  called  into  action  : 
already  they  had  triumphed  in  several  engagements  with  the  king's 
forces,  and  the  people  of  Dunmore,  unwilling  to  be  out-done  in  daring- 
achievements,  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  martial 
accomplishments.  A  day  or  two  after  the  surrender  of  Wexford, 
Robert  Meyler  was  formally  called  to  command ;  his  followers  he 
found  ready  prepared  for  active  service,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  whole  preparation,  he  was  surprised 
at  the  iron  wood  of  pikes  which  they  exhibited  :  some,  less  fortunate, 
had  provided  themselves  with  pitchforks,  others  with  scythes  attached 
to  poles,  while  not  a  few  of  the  recruits  were  obliged  to  rest  satisfied 
with  a  case-knife,  lashed  closely  to  spade-handles.  Music  was  not 
wanted ;  for  Munster  Paddy,  now  in  his  element,  was  considered 
no  mean  performer  on  the  fife.  A  blind  fiddler  was  added  to  the 
band,  and,  an  itinerant  piper  having  been  seized  that  morning, 
*'  Patrick's  Day"  and  "  Garryowen"  were  by  no  means  indift'erently 
performed,  as  they  set  out  "  in  rank  and  fine  order,"  from  the  ancient 
village  of  Dunmore.  Mon  White,  mounted  on  one  of  Joss  Lett's  best 
horses,  fulfilled  the  duty  of  adjutant,  while  Robert,  as  commander- 
in-chief,  rode  at  the  head  of  his  forces  ;  subordination  was  not  yet 
quite  established,  for  the  horsemen  were  indiscriminately  mixed  with 
the  ranks.  Our  hero,  though  sanguine,  was  not  without  his  occasional 
misgivings;  but  still  the  confidence  he  felt  "in  the  might  that  slum- 
bers in  a  peasant's  arm,"  and  in  what  he  considered  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  largely  predominated  over  obtruding  apprehensions. 

On  passing  Johnstown,  they  stopped  to  pay  Mr.  Grogan  a  visit,  and, 
conluding  that  so  good  a  man  must  be  favourable  to  their  cause, 
they  literally  carried  him  from  his  couch,    where  \w.  was  confined  by 
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gout,  and  place'd  him  at  their  head.  In  Wexford,  llobert  had  tfie  hap- 
piness of  embracing  his  brother,  and  the  mortification  to  find  the  peo- 
ple guilty  of  many  wanton  excesses.  These,  however,  he  regarded 
as  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  sufferings  they  had  been  previ- 
ously made  to  endure,  and  felt  no  way  inclined  to  doubt  the  final 
success  of  their  cause.  The  captain,  ever  volatile  and  thoughtless, 
was  easily  persuaded  to  accept  of  nominal  command  in  the  rebel 
army,  and  the  •'  Dunmore  boys,"  having  paraded  during  several  hours 
through  the  streets  of  Wexford,  returned  that  evening  to  their  homes, 
previous  to  their  intended  expedition  against  New  Ross. 

Next  morning  presented  a  very  different  view  from  that  of  the 
preceding  day  ;  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  })easantry  felt  increased 
alarm  at  the  near  approach  of  danger.  Yesterday  was  merely  a 
party  of  pleasure,  but  now  they  were  going,  as  Munster  Paddy  said, 
*'  to  fight  in  earnest."  Some  of  the  poor  worn*  n  became  cpiite  frantic, 
rolled  about  the  roads  in  a  state  of  delirium,  and  tore  their  hair  and 
garments  from  an  excess  of  anguish.  Three  cheers,  however,  restored 
the  minds  of  the  men  to  composure,  and,  though  all  the  females  did 
not  exhibit  a  Spartan  spirit,  there  were  those  among  them  not  wanting 
in  patriotrsu),  as  was  evident  in  the  three  flags  carried  before  their 
lovers.  The  zeal  was  apparent,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
devices  upon  them  would  pass  muster  in  the  Herald's  College. 

The  command  was  divided  between  Robert  and  his  brother  ;  and 
though,  in  truth,  there  was  no  subordination,  it  was  wonderful  with 
what  regularity  their  march  was  performed.  They  rested  that  night 
on  the  rock  of  Carrickburn,  where  they  remained  until  the  4th  of 
June,  when  they  removed  to  Corbet  Hill,  within  a  mile  of  the  town 
of  Ross.  That  night  was  spent  in  determining  on  the  plan  of  attack. 
Captaiti  Meyler  being  a  military  man,  his  opinion  was  ultimately 
taken  ;  but  the  impatience  of  the  insurgents  next  morning,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  messenger  being  shot,  defeated  his  purpose.  The 
"  Dunmore  boys"  rushed  towards  the  three-bullet  gate,  headed  by 
Robert  Meyler,  and,  after  a  smart  skirmish  with  the  military,  preci- 
pitated themselves  into  the  town,  before  the  hour  had  arrived  for  the 
other  portion  of  the  rebel  army  to  commence  operations  in  their  al- 
lotted quarters. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  town  ;  but  the 
king's  forces,  having  only  retired  beyond  the  bridge,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  want  of  discipline  which  prevailed  among  the  insurgents, 
returned  and  recommenced  the  engagement.  The  scene  was  terrific  ; 
the  thoughtless  peasantry  were  butchered  in  hundreds ;  and  Robert 
and  Captain  Meyler  laboured  in  vain  to  restore  order  or  repel  the 
army,  while  the  people  were  making  their  escape.  One  part  of  the 
military,  or  rather  yeomanry,  was  headed  by  an  officer  whose  dress 
and  figure  seemed  familiar  to  Robert ;  his  zeal  in  the  work  of  death 
was  astonishing;  men  fell  before  him  like  corn  before  the  sickle  ;  and, 
though  he  could  not  but  admire  his  prowess,  our  hero  longed  for  an 
opportunity  of  terminating  his  career  of  blood.  Turning  a  corner,  he 
found  himself  almost  alone ;  the  people  were  flying  precipitately  in 
all  directions,  and,  as  he  vvas  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  place,  he  knew 
not  what  way  to  turn.  While  in  the  pause  of  indecision,  a  red  coat 
flaahed  upon  his  sight ;  several  soldiers  crossed  the  street  as  if  iti 
pursuit,  but  one  paused,  looked  at  Robert,  and  beckoned  his  conipa- 
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iiions  to  follow.  In  him  he  recognised  the  exterminatirjg  yeoman  of- 
ficer, and,  though  he  might  have  escaped,  the  desire  of  revenging  the 
death  of  his  countrymen  held  him  to  the  place.  Another  look  ap- 
prised him,  that  his  approaching  opponent  was  none  other  than  Jachan 
Lett,  and  the  sight  of  his  former  friend  and  playmate  at  once  dis- 
armed his  resentment.  "  Hold,  Jachan,"  he  cried,  "  don't  you 
know  me  ?" 

•'  Know  you,  villain,"  replied  Jachan,  "  but  too  well;  I  owe  to 
you  blighted  hopes,  and,  not  satisfied  with  wronging  me,  you  wanted 
to  steal  like  a  thief  upon  my  sister's  peace  of  mind.  But,  you 
Popish  wretch — "' 

"  Hear  me — you  wrong  me  !"  i;iterrupted  Robert,  "  1  defy  your 
resentment, — but  hear  me — " 

"  No !"  Avas  the  reply,  and  he  pulled  the  trigger  of  his  pistol,  but 
it  hung  fire.  Robert,  unwilling  to  take  his  life,  sprung  upon  him,  but, 
in  the  struggle  that  ensued,  the  pistol  flew  out  of  his  hand,  and,  in 
endeavouring  to  recover  it,  he  fell  under  his  antagonist.  In  an  in- 
stant, Jachan  held  a  dagger  to  his  breast,  and  was  about  to  steep  it 
in  his  blood,  when  a  friendly  ball  intercepted  his  purpose.  Although 
the  shot  terminated  the  life  of  a  former  friend,  Robert  felt  as  if  re- 
stored from  death  to  life ;  and,  on  looking  up,  he  saw  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  a  stranger's  hand — to  none  other  than  the  person  who  so 
opportunely  made  his  escape  from  the  yeomen  on  the  night  of  the 
journey  to  Gorey,  and  whose  delivery  of  a  letter  originally  led  to  the 
subsequent  sufferings  of  Robert  and  his  brother.  Not  content  with 
one  good  oflfice,  the  stranger  remained  to  render  a  further  service  : 
Jachan's  companions  had  now  come  to  their  lieutenant's  assistance, 
and,  no  doubt,  would  have  revenged  his  fate,  had  not  the  stranger, 
who  seemed  to  hold  command  amongst  the  insurgents,  resolutely  re- 
pelled them  ;  and,  when  they  had  been  completely  beaten  back,  he 
directed  Robert  to  follow  him,  as  he  knew  a  safe  way  out  of  the  town. 

Ashamed  of  their  defeat,  the  peasantry  once  more  attacked  the 
town,  and  carried  it ;  but  again  were  defeated,  for  want  of  common 
discretion.  "  Once  more,  boys,"  said  Robert;  and  a  third  time  the 
army  were  beaten  back,  and  a  third  time  indiscretion  and  whiskey 
led  to  their  defeat. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  cuuse  of  defeat  was  attributed  by  the  people,  not  to  their  own 
folly,  but  to  the  incapacity  of  their  commander,  the  unfortunate  Har- 
vey; and  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  though  a  celebrated  duellist,  he 
was  far  from  being  a  brave  or  prudent  soldier.  During  the  action, 
he  betrayed  unequivocal  symptoms  of  cowardice ;  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that,  when  dismissed  the  "  service,"  he  felt  any  thing  but  mor- 
tified. He  was  succeeded  in  command  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Roache, 
a  man  of  very  different  temperament ;  and,  when  Robert  was  intro- 
duced to  his  new  general,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find,  in  the 
insurgent  commander,  his  deliverer  and  former  acquaintance. 

"  You  remember,  Mr.  Meyler,"  said  he,  "  our  rencounter  with 
the  Orangemen,  on  the  road  to  Gorey;  I  am  glad  the  fellow  didn't 
die  of  his  wound,  nor  would  I  have  fired  ;  but,  as  there  was  no  other 
way  of  escaping,  it  was  an  act  of  self-defence — of  perfect  humanity, 
particularly  as  1  carried  the  lives  of  a  thousand  men  in  my  pocket. 
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When  I  became  a  priest,  I  did  not  cease  to  be  an  Irishman,  and  well 
the  government  shall  know  that." 

He  then  proceeded  to  pass  many  encomiums  on  the  valour  and 
address  shown  by  our  hero,  at  Ross,  and  said  he  felt  happy  in  ratify- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  whole  camp  respecting  his  merits. 

Gratifying  as  these  popular  testimonies  were,  Robert  felt  by  no 
means  happy  ;  his  brother  had  not  been  seen  since  the  last  rencounter 
with  the  enemy,  and,  though  of  inferior  note,  he  regretted  that  Mun- 
ster  Paddy  was  also  missing.  It  was  barely  possible  that  they  might 
have  escaped,  and  gone  off  in  anotlier  direction,  but  it  was  more  pro- 
bable that  they  were  amongst  the  slain.  Added  to  this,  was  the  me- 
lancholy fact  the  people  had  began  to  commit  the  most  atrocious  ex- 
cesses throughout  the  country.  Scallabogue  was  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  all,  and  tidings  were  now  brought  that  Vinegar  Hill  was  the 
scene  of  revolting  and  wanton  cruelties.  The  butchers  in  both  places 
were  the  cowards  who  shrunk  from  a  manly  opposition  to  the  king's 
forces. 

If  any  thing  tended  to  relieve  Robert's  mind,  it  was  the  humanity 
of  Father  Philip  Roache, — for  he  was  humane*.  One  evening  he 
summoned  him  to  head-quarters,  and  gave  him  a  carte  blanche  to  pro- 
ceed to  Enniscorthy,  and  bring  up  all  the  prisoners  in  the  camp  at 
Vinegar  Hill,  who  ran  any  danger,  desiring  him  to  allege  as  a  reason, 
that  heavy  charges  were  made  against  them  in  his  camp.  Robert  wil- 
lingly undertook  this  duty,  and,  among  others,  was  instrumental  in 
saving  the  life  of  Sil  Sparrow,  just  as  he  was  about  to  have  a  pike 
plunged  in  him,  opposite  the  north  door  of  the  windmill. 

Sil,  it  appeared,  as  well  as  Jachan  Lett,  had  fled  at  first  to  Dun- 
cannon  ;  but,  not  relishing  the  kind  of  accommodation  the  place  af- 
forded, had  volunteered  to  quit  it,  with  the  intention  of  aiding  the 
loyal  cause;  Jachan,  as  we  have  seen,  carried  his  purpose  into  exe- 
cution, but  Sil,  less  resolute,  had  made  his  way  to  the  house  of  a  Ca- 
tholic friend,  near  Enniscorthy,  where  he  was  apprehended,  and  car- 
ried to  Vinegar  Hill. 

On  Robert's  return,  he  found  the  camp  stationed  on  Lacken  Hill. 
He  was  invited  to  the  tent  of  the  general,  and,  while  discussing  the 
contents  of  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  a  liquor  to  which  Father  Philip  was 
particularly  attached,  a  stranger  claimed  admittance  in  urgent  haste, 
— it  was  Father  Keely.  He  refused  to  be  seated.  "  I  come,''  said 
he,  "  to  remonstrate  with  ye  both,   on  the  course  you  are  pursuing." 

**  Drink,  father,  drink,"  interrupted  the  general,  holding  towards 
him  a  tumbler  of  punch;  "  we  are  much  obliged  to  you,  but  it  is  a 
dry  subject." 

"  I  want  not  your  pernicious  drink, — but  do  you  remember  your 
vow  ?" 

"Ay,  what  of  that?" 

"  Did  you  not  promise  to  preach  peace  and  good  will  towards  men?'' 

"  Reverend  sir,  I  have  not  forgotten  my  college  studies  ;  I  know 
very  well  what  T  promised,  and  I  am  now  doing  nothing  that  mili- 
tates against  the  vow  I  took  at  my  ordination.     I  am — " 


•  See  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon's  testimony  to  this  fact,  in  his  History  of  the 
Rebellion. 
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"  Engaged  in  rebellion  against  your  lawful  sovereign." 

"  No,  sir  ;  engaged  in  the  noble  cause  of  emancipating  my  coun- 
try from  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power." 

"  Oh  !  mistaken  man,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Keely,  "  remember  that 
we  are  enjoined  to  obey  the  rulers  that  are  set  over  us — for  all  power 
is  from  God." 

"  The  old  stupid  casuistry,"  returned  the  general,  "  that  has 
peopled  the  world  with  crime,  and  Europe  with  slaves.  All  power 
is  not  from  God, — the  Almighty  never  gave  power  to  Archy  Jacob, 
and  Hunter  Gowan,  and  Hawtry  White,  and  their  Orange  satellites, 
to  shoot,  whip,  and  strangle  the  people  guiltless  of  any  offence.  'Tis 
an  exploded  doctrine,  reverend  sir.     Will  you  drink?" 

The  good  priest  averted  his  head,  as  if  hopeless  of  making  any  im- 
pression, and  turned  to  Robert :  "  Spare  your  reproaches,  my  good 
sir,"  said  our  hero,  in  anticipation  of  what  was  coming,  "  I  have  done 
nothing  that  I  regret,  or  that  I  would  not  do  again.  I  have  broken  no 
vow;  but  I  have  certainly  changed  my  intentions.  It  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  recent  and  coming  events;  but,  since  these  hands 
have  been  stained  with  human  gore,  however  just  the  cause,  I  hold 
my  God  in  too  much  reverence  to  attempt  raising  them  to  heaven, 
reeking  as  they  are  with  the  life's  blood  of  my  fellow-creatures^  and 
have  abandoned  all  intentions  of  the  priesthood." 

Mr.  Keely,  despairing  of  effecting  his  humane  purpose,  was  about 
quitting  the  tent,  when  the  drum  beat  to  arms.  The  general  hastily 
swallowed  the  remainder  of  his  punch,  and  went  out  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  alarm  at  so  late  an  hour  of  night.  The  general  cry  was, 
"  We  are  surrounded,  and  all  our  men  gone  home;"  for  the  people 
went  and  came  as  they  pleased.  In  this  emergency,  Roache  dis- 
played the  self-possession  and  ready  resources  of  an  experienced  ge- 
neral. He  ordered  several  horsemen  to  take  a  flag  each,  and,  at  re- 
gular intervals,  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  to  wave  them  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  while  the  footmen  were  commanded  to  retreat  cau- 
tiously, but  quickly,  through  the  only  avenue  now  left  them.  The 
ruse  succeeded;  the  king's  troops  were  completely  deceived,  and, 
when  a  suflScient  time  had  elapsed,  the  horsemen  galloped  down  the 
hill  after  their  comrades  ;  the  general  and  Robert  being  the  last  who 
quitted  the  post  of  danger. 

Next  morning  found  them  quietly  reposing  on  the  Three  Rocks; 
for,  since  the  battle  of  Ross,  they  remained  nearly  inactive,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  total  want  of  ammunition.  Having  encamped  here  for 
some  time,  the  general  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  small  supply  of  in- 
different gunpowder,  and,  thus  qualified,  he  prepared  to  march 
against  General  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Moore,  who  was  drawing  to- 
wards the  capital  of  the  county.  Just  as  they  were  on  the  point  of 
setting  off,  and  as  Robert  had  one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  he  was  pulled 
back  by  a  rude  hand,  and  Bodder  Fanny  stood  before  him.  Her 
eyes  were  streaming  with  tears,  and,  with  much  diflSculty,  he  learned 
from  her  that  his  friend,  Joss  Lett,  was  about  to  be  murdered,  in 
Wexford.  Without  communicating  his  intention  to  any  one,  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  straight  into  town.  At  the  gaol  he 
heard,  that  the  prisoners,  intended  for  execution,  were  removed  to 
the  bridge,  and  hither  he  immediately  hastened;  he  was  just  in  time; 
Sally  was  on  her  knees  before  the  pikemen,  who  stood  ready  to  exe- 
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ciite  their  dreadful  commission,  in  spite  of  the  tears  and  supplications 
of  the  beautiful  girl :  and  a  man  cried  out, — "  Is  there  any  one  can 
say  any  thing  good  of  this — "  "  Yes,  you  ruffians,"  cried  Robert, 
dashmg  through  the  crowd  ;  and,  without  waiting  for  further  form,  he 
seized  Joss,  and  dragged  him  away ;  then  returned  for  his  daughter. 
The  populace  looked  on  with  wonder;  many  ventured  to  applaud  the 
deed,  and  none  attempted  to  dispute  his  authority  for  what  he  had 
done,  clearly  proving  that  nothing  but  resolution  in  individuals  was 
wanted,  to  put  a  speedy  stop  to  the  excesses  of  the  day. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  Joss's  feelings,  or  those  of  his 
lovely  daughter.  They  had  participated  in  the  odium  brought  on  the 
family  through  Jachan's  "  loyalty  ;"  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  neigh- 
bours, some  revengeful  people  had  apprehended  Joss,  and  brought 
him  to  Wexford  :  his  daughter  followed  her  father,  who  must  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  indiscriminate  fury  of  the  hour,  were  it  not  for 
the  timely  interference  of  Robert.  Lest  any  further  danger  awaited 
them,  he  accompanied  them  home,  to  Narristown  ;  and,  on  the  way, 
heard  enough,  from  lips  that  gratitude  inspired,  to  make  him  hope 
that,  come  what  would,  he  was  not  entirely  excluded  from  happiness. 
Having  left  a  guard  to  protect  his  friends,  he  proceeded  to  join  the 
insurgent  army,  who,  a  few  hours  after  his  coming  up  with  it,  fought 
the  battle  of"  Goff's  Bridge."  The  reverend  general,  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  opposed  to  a  disciplined  army,  commanded  by  an  expe- 
rienced officer  ;  yet  it  is  but  justice  to  the  poor  curate  to  record  the 
fact,  that  Sir  John  Moore  subsequently  admitted,  that  Father  Philip 
Roache,  on  this  day,  displayed  the  most  consummate  military  skill. 
Had  he  more  or  better  ammunition,  he  must  have  beaten  the  king's 
troops;  as  it  was,  he  stood  the  field  while  a  cartridge  remained,  and, 
when  he  retreated.  General  Moore  thought  it  advisable  not  to  pursue 
him.  Many  proofs  of  valour  were  exhibited  by  the  insurgents  on  this 
day,  but  by  none  more  conspicuously  than  the  "  Dunmore  boys,"  and 
their  youthful  commander. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Our  history  now  hastens  to  a  close. — Encompassed  on  all  sides  by 
the  king's  forces,  the  insurgent  leaders  began  to  regard  any  further 
effort  as  useless ;  and  the  peasantry  themselves,  fatigued  and  dis- 
satisfied, withdrew  themselves  in  considerable  numbers  from  their 
respective  camps.  Defeated  on  Vinegar  Hill,  they  hurried  towards 
Wexford,  and  at  this  crisis  a  proposal  of  surrender  was  made. 
The  conditions,  it  was  supposed,  were  agreed  to ;  and,  considering 
himself  among  the  number  included  in  the  terms,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Roache  proceeded  from  his  station  at  Sleedough,  in  company  with 
Robert  Meyler,  to  Wexford,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  "  pardon" 
for  his  followers. 

The  unfortunate  man  sadly  miscalculated  :  the  terms  of  surrender 
were  either  broken  or  not  kept ;  for,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  king's  troops, 
and  of  those  bearing  his  majesty's  commission,  this  incautious 
leader  was  instantly  murdered — for  there  was  no  trial — under  all  those 
circumstances  of  contumely  which  we  may  suppose  savages,  in  the 
last  stage  of  barbarism,  capable  of  inflicting.  The  brutal  soldiery, 
after  his  decapitation,  amused  themselves  with  kicking  his  head 
through  the  streets.     This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  was 
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well  known  that  Protestants  and  loyalists  were  sure  of  kindness  and 
protection  in  the  camp  where  he  commanded. 

Thus  perished  the  Rev.  Philip  Roache — a  man,  who,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  might  have  ranked  with  the  most  celebrated 
generals  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  Perhaps  he  was  wrong  to 
abandon  the  breviary  for  the  sword  ;  but  can  his  worst  calumnia- 
tors say,  that  there  was  no  provocation  ? 

His  companion,  on  that  miserable  occasion,  was  less  fortunate;  he 
survived  the  brutal  and  wanton  treatment  of  the  military  ruffians  ; 
but,  on  coming  to  his  recollection,  he  found  himself  surrounded  with 
the  victims  of  illegal  outrage,  in  a  narrow  and  dark  dungeon.  Unlike 
many  of  his  co-mates,  his  friends  did  not  abandon  him.  His  mother 
came  to  his  relief,  and  brought  with  her  the  consoling  presence  of 
Miss  Lett.  Smiling  with  despair  and  anguish,  the  lovely  girl  en- 
deavoured to  cheer  the  drooping  soul  of  our  hero,  and  anticipated 
the  happiest  result  from  her  father's  interference,  who  was  then  en- 
gaged in  his  behalf;  she  assured  him  that  word  had  been  brought  to 
Narristown  of  the  captain's  welfare. 

*•  There,  Sally,"  said  Robert,  "make  ray  brother  happy  when  I 
am  gone." 

"  Oh,  Robert!"  she  returned,  the  moment  favouring  and  calling 
for  a  candid  declaration,  *'  you  wrong  me.  I  have  thought  of  you  as 
when  first  we  pledged  our  troth  ;  the  captain  loves  not  me,  but  my 
cousin — you  droop  !  you  faint!  some  water!  He  is  dead;""  and  the 
poor  girl  sunk  upon  the  floor.  Life  indeed  was  extinct :  it  was  im- 
possible he  could  survive  his  wounds ;  and  the  effort  he  made  to 
speak  to  Sally  and  his  mother  hastened  a  dissolution  which,  however, 
could  not  have  been  much  longer  delayed. 

In  three  weeks  after  this  sad  event.  Joss  Lett  was  childless. 


The  rebellion  had  just  subsided,  and  order  was  beginning  to  pre- 
vail throughout  the  country,  when  two  men,  in  the  dress  of  peasants, 
their  shoes  covered  with  dust,  and  their  face  and  hands  greatly  sun- 
burnt, were  seen,  in  the  twilight  of  evening,  stealing  along  the 
Coomb,  and  soon  after  enter  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Dempsey,  the 
•'  great  army-clothier.''  Next  morning,  that  gentleman  proceeded  to 
the  castle,  and  entered  the  chambers  of  a  certain  nobleman.  "  My 
lord,  I  am  greatly  in  want  of  money,"  said  the  clothier;  "  perhaps 
you  might  feel  it  convenient  to  discharge  your  little  bond  for  the  ten 
thousand  pounds.'' 

"  Ay,"  returned  his  lordship,  "  let  me  see,  one  of  your  nephews 
is  outlawed,  I  believe, — Captain  Meyler,  they  call  him." 

'*  'Tis  too  true,  my  lord." 

"  Well,  never  mind,  you  know  where  he  is — that  is,  you  can  find 
him.  Perhaps  I  can  do  something  for  him;  just  give  me  a  call  to- 
morrow, and  we'll  talk  about  the  bond." 

On  the  morrow,  Mr.  Dempsey  received  not  ten  thousand  pounds, 
but  a  protection  for  Captain  Meyler  and  his  faithful  follower,  Mun- 
ster  Paddy.  They  had  fought  in  several  engagements  since  the 
battle  of  Ross,  and  as  they  dare  not  return  home,  where  a  smart 
look-out  was  kept  up  for  them,  they  judged  rightly  that  the  metro- 
pohs  contained  a  friend  who  might  serve  them.    The  captain,  having 
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provided  a  more  becoming  suit  of  clothes  than  his  coarse  disguise, 
hasCfened  to  Dunmore,  accompanied  by  his  fellow  sufferers,  and  in 
eighteen  months  after  Joss  Lett  was  dandling  a  lump  of  a  boy  whom 
he  called  Robert  Meyler,  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  the  heir  of  Narris- 
town,  on  condition  that  the  captain  and  Rebecca,  when  they  shall 
have  a  daughter,  call  her  name  Sally." 

"  Troth,  an'  well  they  may,"  responded  Mon  White  from  the 
chimney-corner,  where  himself  and  Munster  Paddy  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  discussing  the  merits  of  a  jug  of  "home-brewed,"  and  the 
bravery  of  their  young  leader  at  the  battle  of  Ross  and  Goff's  Bridge. 


THERE  IS  NO  PLEASURE  FOR  ME. 

The  evening  flings  o'er  the  blushing  sky 
A  glorious  hue,  as  it  hastens  by. 

To  shroud  its  orbs  in  the  summer  tide ; 
And  the  blooming  earth  is  laughing,  too, 
Like  a  lovely  eye  of  witching  blue. 

When  beaming  round  in  beauty's  pride; 
But,  though  fair  this  hour,  and  though  soft  it  be, 
Yet  its  charms  of  light  have  none  for  me. 

The  young  birds  float  on  their  callowy  wing. 
And  their  thousand  warbles  of  melody  bring. 

To  sigh  their  loves  to  the  radiant  eve ; 
While  the  minstrel's  witch-strings  fondly  deem 
That  those  sunbeams,  kissing  each  diamond  stream. 

Their  own  sweet  hues  on  their  chords  should  leave ; 
But,  though  high  their  tones,  and  though  bright  they  be, 
Their  thousand  notes  have  no  pleasure  for  me. 

The  sparkling  summer  its  rose-bed  sinks. 
And  its  light  from  the  globe  divinely  shrinks. 

With  ray  more  chaste  than  it  ever  throws ; 
While  the  waters  smile  to  the  parting  light, 
That  gives  the  nations  a  fair  good  night. 

Wherever  its  thrilling  lustre  glows. 
Though  wreathing  calm  this  lustre  be, 
It  hath  no  joy,  no  pleasure  for  me. 

If  the  balmy  shade  on  the  evening  hill, 
If  the  sunshine's  death  that  lingers  still, 

Have  no  joy  for  thee,  oh !  name  the  thing 
That  may  woo  thy  soul  to  a  moment's  rest? 
To  mantle  each  thought  in  religion's  vest, 

And  pinion  my  flight  on  devotion's  wing. 
To  leave  those  scenes  on  the  earth  that  be, 
Is  the  fairest  pleasure  there  is  for  me. 
Osc—i.  D.  S.  L. 
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A  NOTICE  of  this  little  journal  appeared  in  the  former  series  of  this 
work;  and  we  are  happy  to  lind  that  it  has  not  only  awakened  cu- 
riosity in  a  certain  portion  of  the  public,  but  aroused  the  ahimni  of 
St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott,  to  iiew  and  successful  efforts.  Tn  one 
of  their  monthly  numbers,  they  give  a  candid  expression  to  their 
gratitude  for  our  approval;  but,  tliey  should  not  forget,  a  great  au- 
thority has  observed  that  the  critic  who  does  only  his  duty  is  not 
entitled  to  thanks.  We  accept,  however,  on  the  part  of  our  pre- 
decessor, their  address  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written,  and  con- 
gratulate our  young  friends  on  the  honour  their  talent  and  their 
little  periodical  reflect  on  the  College  of  St.  Mary's. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  this  seminary,  if  we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  state,  that  our  work  has  been  honoured  with  the 
contributions  of  more  than  one  or  two  of  its  students.  The  merit  of  the 
articles,  though  originally  anonymous,  secured  them  an  immediate  in- 
sertion :  we  regarded  them  as  the  productions  of  veterans  in  litera- 
ture, but  circumstances  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  which  leave 
no  doubt  in  our  minds  respecting  the  youth  and  residence  of  their 
authors.  The  fact  is  the  more  worthy  of  record,  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  since  the  commencement  of  our  labours,  we  have  not  re- 
ceived a  single  communication  from  any  college  or  seminary  in 
Ireland  adapted  for  the  public  eye.  This  indifterence  to  literary  pro- 
pensities, however,  does  not  argue  the  absence  of  either  taste  or 
talent.  Ireland  abounds  in  both ;  but  a  medium  ofc  essaying  the 
infant  thought,  of  trying  "  short  excursions,"  had  been  solong  wanted, 
that  the  unfledged  genius  of  the  country,  unaccustomed  to  intellectual 
flights,  had  no  idea  of  soaring  beyond  the  fugitive  columns  of  an 
ephemeral  newspaper.  We  are  warranted  in  drawing  this  conclusion, 
from  the  fact,  that  the  "  Literary  Journal  of  St.  Mary's"  bears  internal 
evidence  of  being  the  production  of  Irish  students.  The  incidents  of 
her  history  furnish  most  of  the  themes  ;  and  all  the  tales  inserted  are 
illustrations  of  some  fact  or  tradition  connected  vvith  that  country. — 
The  names  of  the  editors  are  not  a  less  conclusive  proof;  and,  among 
these,  we  are  glad  to  see  an  "  O'Connell,"  the  son,  we  believe,  of  the 
Irish  patriot.  At  first,  the  effbrts  of  these  intellectual  tyros  were 
redolent  of  promise  ;  as  they  proceed,  we  find  their  genius  in  full 
blossom;  they  have  only  to  persevere,  and, their  leaves  will  abound 
with  fruit;  for,  in  literary  compositions,  as  in  manual  employments, 
practice  is  necessary  to  perfection.  The  hint  may  be  useful  to  the 
manual,  as  well  as  to  the  mental  operators  on  the  '*  Oscotian."  A 
little  more  taste  and  care  would  render  the  typography  perfect;  we 
would  recommend  a  less  prodigality  of  margin,  and  a  "  pressman"  of 
more  sinew. 

The  utility  of  such  a  "journal"  as  the  "  Oscotian"  may  not  at  first 
appear  very  obvious:  but,  on  reflection,  it  must  be  pronounced 
decidedly  beneficial ;  it  stimulates  the  students  to  think — it  compels 
them  to  inquire;  for,  without  thought  and  investigation,  no  one  can 
write — even  a  sonnet.  It  is  also  a  source  of  amusement,  and 
serves  as  a  vehicle  in  which  the  talented  may  develop,  without  hurt- 
ing  their  sensibility — their   powers.     This    being   our  opinion,   we 
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seriously  reconimeiid  the  colleges  and  seminaries*  of  Ireland  to  follow 
the  example  set  them  by  St.  Mary's,  Oscot. 

As  might  be  expected,  poetry  predominates  in  the  "  Literary  Jour- 
nal of  St.  Mary's."  Indeed,  Oscot  College  appears  to  be  a  complete 
nursery  over  which  the  Muses  preside.  Each  student  seems  to  "  lisp 
in  numbers,"  and,  though  the  prose  compositions  are  highly  creditable 
to  their  youthful  authors,  they  fall  very  far  short  of  that  excellence 
which  in  general  characterises  the  poetical  pieces.  This  is  natural ; 
for,  where  there  is  more  fancy  than  experience,  it  would  be  unreason- 
able not  to  find  a  decided  preference  given  to  the  "  sacred  nine." — 
We  shall  give  a  specimen  or  two.  Our  first  extract  alone  would  jus- 
tify our  commendations : 

THE   SABINE   BRIDES. 

"  I  saw  the  foe  their  foemen  near,  Then  furious  rush  each  adverse  band, 

I  saw  the  vengeful  Sabine  rear,  With  flushing  cheek  and  heavy  hand. 

With  fiery  eye,  the  glittering  spear  As  when  along  the  desert  sand. 

In  bristling  ranks  most  terribly.  The  Siroc  rushes  rapidly. 

I  saw  the  Roman  bird  that  flew  But  lo !— ye  Romans— Sabines,  stay 

Aloft  to  heaven's  empyreal  blue,  Those  bloody  hands,  whom  would  you 

With  lifted  orbs  as  if  to  view  slay? 

Her  sun  of  fame  and  victory !      Your  children,  wives  and  daughters, 

pray  ? 
I  saw  each  rival's  eye  on  fire.  Oh  cease  your  bloody  revelry  ? 

With  all  the  rage  that  wrongs  inspire ; 

Each  soul  was  panting  with  its  ire  Let  not  a  father's  hoary  head 

To  charge  its  foeman  speedily.      Recline  upon  his  gory  bed. 

Let  not  a  husband's  brow  be  red 
The  trumpets    sound!     The  chargers  With  murderous  Sabine  scimitar. 

neigh. 
In  gold  and  purple  trappings  gay;  Let  not  an  orphan's  babbling  trill 

The  ranks  are  clad  in  proud  array  Denounce  grief,  misery,  and  ill. 

Of  gold  and  azure  panoply.      On  him,  who  dared  his  sire  to  kill. 

And  fill  a  mother's  sepulchre. 
Hark  to  the  charge  ! — each  battle  blade 

O'er  every  plume  is  fast  displayed ;  Enough !  Each  rival  dropped  the  spear ; 

And  every  lance  in  rest  is  laid,  What  force  could  ne'er  effect,  nor  fear, 

To  charge  its  heated  enemy.      Was  yielded  to  a  M'oman's  tear. 

To  lovely  woman's  orison !" 
M. 

This  is  good  ;  what  follows  is  nothing  inferior ;  perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  may  like  it  better: 

THE   VENETIAN  BOAT-SONG. 

"  The  stars  were  above,  and  the  waters  beneath, 
And  the  sunbeams  on  Venice  were  fair, 
And  there  broke  not  a  voice,  and  there  rose  not  a  breath, 
Save  the  note  of  the  wild  Gondolier. 

Oh,  soft  as  the  glitter  of  night  on  the  waves 

When  the  twilight  of  summer  is  gleaming. 
Falls  the  stroke  of  our  oar  on  the  deep  ocean  caves. 

Where  the  sun  of  Italia  is  beaming. 

The  tapers  are  lit  on  the  altars  of  God, 

And  tlie  hymn  of  the  Virgin  is  swelling, 
And  its  effluence  rolls  through  the  lofty  abode. 

Where  the  pilgrim  his  sorrows  is  telling. 
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The  song  of  the  novice  ascends  on  the  breeze, 

Each  passion  to  heaven  resigning, 
And  its  melody  rolls  o'er  the  dark  green  seas. 

Young  hope  round  the  future  entwining. 

How  full  are  the  sails  of  our  light  caique. 

O'er  the  bright  swell  of  waters  riding ; 
And  pleasure  and  music  inflame  each  cheek, 

While  onward  the  vessel  is  gliding. 

How  calm  are  the  heavings  which  curl  the  deep 

When  the  boat  o'er  the  surge  is  flying ; 
How  swift  and  how  still  is  the  gondola's  sweep. 

O'er  the  billows  where  myriads  are  lying. 

Farewell  to  the  joyance  which  palaces  lend. 

Be  ours  the  %vhite  foam  of  the  billow. 
And  oh !  may  its  roughness  and  blasts  ever  tend 

To  rock  us  to  sleep  on  our  pillow." 

Riga. 

There  is  another  pretty  piece  by  the  author  of  the  former,  if  we  are 
right  in  our  inference,  for  the  signature  "  M"  is  attached  to  both.  We 
give  it  here : 

THE  APOSTATE. 

*•  [At  this  visit,  or  at  the  preceding  one  in  1753,  it  has  been  said  that  he  (the  pre- 
tender) actually  abjured  the  Catholic  faith : — performing  that  ceremony  at  the 
new  church  in  the  Strand,  under  the  simple  name  of  Charles  Stuart. — George 
III.  his  court  and  family,  Vol.  3,  page  26.] 

"  And  is  it  so  ?  and  have  we  bled  Thought'st  thou  by  this  to  rend  the  chain, 

Thus  vainly  for  thy  fame  ?  That  might  from  empire  sever  ? 

And  flowed  the  blood  our  fathers  shed  Thought'st  thou  by  this  the  throne  to 

For  such  a  child  of  shame  ?  gain 


Thy  fathers  lost  for  ever 


And  have  the  banners  of  the  brave. 

The  banners  of  the  free,  Oh  !  it  has  taught  our  lips  to  bless 
In  fight  been  only  taught  to  wave  The  cruel  fate,  that  gave 

For  such  a  wretch  as  thee  ?  The  crown,  a  worthier  brow  to  press, 

^,           , ,          .      ,           ,     ,       ,  Than  that  of  such  a  slave. 
Oh!  could  our  sires  have  only  thought, 

When  glory  saw  them  bleed.  But  no !  I  cannot,  will  not  think 

That  he,  the  chief  for  whom  they  fought.  That  Stuart's  blood  like  thine. 

Would  crouch  to  victory's  creed  : —  Would  from  the  creed  of  glory  shrink, 

_,     „    ,   .  .,11  And  bend  to  slavery's  shrine  : — 

The  flush  m  every  warrior  s  cheek 

Of  shame  would  wildly  swell ;  Thatthou  couldst  barterpower  forfame, 

And  hearts  that  burn,  and  deeds  that  Dominion's  gem  for  glory  ; 

speak,  And  blot  thy  name — thy  deathless  name 

Their  maddening  grief  would  tell.  From  every  page  of  story  !"      M. 

We  must  pass  over  numerous  other  specimens  of  the  young  intellect 
of  St.  Mary's,  as  we  are  about  to  make  an  extract  that  indicates  a 
grasp,  and  force,  and  genius,  hardly  to  be  expected  from  an  inmate 
of  a  seminary.  We  are  greatly  mistaken,  if  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
has  produced  any  thing  fit  to  be  placed  in  competition  with  it.  We 
have  read  many  of  the  prize  poems  of  these  receptacles  of  exploded 
error,  and  we  believe  no  one  will  accuse  us  of  partiality  when  we  say, 
that  we  consider  them  by  no  means  equal  to  this  in  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  genuine  poetry  ; 
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CAIUS  MARCIUS  OVER  THE  RUINS  OF  CARTHAGE. 


"Oh  chequered  fortune!  how  thy  hand 

Has  laid  the  proudest  empires  low  ! 
Thy  frown  like  lightning  scathes  aland, 

And  leaves  it — pyramid  of  woe ! 
Ah !  stranger,  look  on  Afric's  shore, 
Her  day  of  joy — her  triumph's  o'er — 
Does  not  her  plain,  all  desolate. 
Arrest  thy  wandering  eye,  to  wail  her 
hapless  fate?  • 

And  'raid  this  chaos  of  distress. 

Colossus  of  the  destitute ! 
See  Carthage  sits,  lone,  tenantless  ! 

In  weeds  arrayed,  with  blood  imbued ! 
From  her  defiled  and  drooping  head 

The  cheering  smile  of  day  is  fled 

She  recks  it  not — for  her  night's  cloud 
Has  brighter  charms — it  veils  her  in  a 
solemn  shroud. 

The  stars  are  met, — in  silver  pride 

The  crescent  orb  shines  o'er  the  wave; 
Silence  and  sleep,  twin  sisters,  glide 
O'er  the  hushed  world,  mute  as  the 
gT^ve. 
And  all  is  still  serenity, 
Save  where  the  prowling  lion's  cry 
Calls  forth  his  fellow  plunderers, 
To   rifle    the   lone    tomb. — Accursed 
revellers ! 


'Tis  he,  'tis  he !  couched  on  the  stone 

Like  murderer  o'er  the  reeking  corse  ; 
'Tis  he,  stern  Marius,  dark,  alone. 

Big  with  impenitent  remorse ! 
His  was  the  lottery  of  life, 
As  shipwrecked  sailor  in  his  grief 
He  oft  turns  towards  his  shattered  wreck, 
"Would  that  in  glory's  storm  he'd  pe- 
rished on  her  deck ! 

Ah!  he  in  youthful  hardihood 

Had  quatf'd  the  cup  Ambition  gave, 
Had  panted  for  the  fields  of  blood, 

And  snatched  the  laurels  of  the  brave ; 
Arms  called  the  youthful  warrior  forth, 
And  valour,  struggling  into  birth, 
Had  borne  him  first  in  war's  dire  race. 
And  bade  him  smile,  unawed  at  danger's 
Gorgan  face. 

But  ah  !  his  draught  of  happiness. 
Too  soon  exhausted,  left  behind 

The  nauseous  dregs  of  bitterness, 
The  after-portion  of  mankind! 

His  long  lapse  of  resplendent  light 

Is  closing  in  a  double  night. 

While,    writhing    in   Despair's    fierce 
throes. 

He  breaks  the  solemn  gloom — to  vent 
his  teeming:  woes. 


As  lightning  from  yon  ruin  now, 
'Scaped  from  a  cloud — the  lamp  of 

night 
Shoots  down  its  ray  —  What  sombre 

brow 
Meets  its  cold  gaze  ?      Alien  from 

light. 
Who,  Carthage,  on  thy  lonely  base. 
Takes  up  his  darksome  dwelling-place  > 
In  frantic  converse  with  the  wind. 
He  sits,  in  miseries  enthroned !  in  woes 

reclmed ! 

Those  features  wan,  that  fiery  eye. 
Those     furrowed    lines    of  deepest 

thought. 
Depict  a  man  of  misery, 

A  soul  with  pride    and   vengeance 

fraught. 
Those    pangs   that  flash  atlawart    his 

brow. 
Sparks  struck  from  fires  that  lurk  below 
That  downcast  yet  revengeful  air         ' 
Proclaim  some  mighty   fallen,— some 

child  of  deep  despair. 


'  Gods,  is  it  thus  >  My  wretched  soul 
Do    I    yet    breathe?     Is    fortune's 
beam 

For  ever  fled  ?    Dark  memories  roll 
O'er  my  drunk  brain !   Are  they  a 
dream  ? 

Or  has  this  beacon  of  the  world 

Been    raised    but    to    be    downward 
hurled  ? 

The  demigod  of  victory, 

Ambition's  offspring  weaned  for  ruth- 
less misery  ? 

*  Ah  !  yes,  to  anguish  I'm  allied, 
And   tears  are   bursting  their  con- 
trol; 
Congeal  their  drops  ray  wounded  pride. 
Be  strong!   be  strong,  ray  tortured 
soul ! 
But    thou     art    wretched — that    curst 

thing, 
Sylla,  the  nursling  of  thy  wing. 
Still,  blasphemy  of  nature's  laws, 
Pursues  thee  once  his  lord  with  angry 
vulture's  claws. 
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*  Detested  alien  from  mahkind. 

Seared  by  the  ruthless  blast  of  grief. 
My  Hmbs  are  withered, — sport  of  wind, 

They  tremble  as  the  falling  leaf. 
The  arm  that  shone  'mid  battle  rage 
Now  droops  the  palsied  limb  of  age  ; 
The  voice  that  thundered  on  the  foe 
Now  echoes  to  the  owl  a  deeper  plaint 
of  woe ! 

*  But  shall  I  vent  the  selfish  groan 

O'er  my  hard  doom,  when  at  my 

feet 
A  gasping  world  lies  overthrown, 

Buried  in  ruin  and  defeat  ?  s 
No,  skeleton  of  Afric's  queen. 
O'er  thee  I'll  mourn,  appalling  scene. 
How    woe-begone!      Once    boast    of 

men. 
Thou  boldest  now  the  bear  thy  lonely 

denizen. 

'  Shrine  of  sunk  glories !  Renegade 
From  fame's  enrolment  I  canst  thou 
lie 

Torpid  in  ruin,  undismayed. 
With  look  of  clay-cold  apathy  ? 

Where  is  thy  pristine  high  renown — 

Thy  awful  sceptre !  spangled  crown  .' 

Alas  !  the  ivy's  sickly  shade 

Now  winds  a  cold  tiara  round  thy  head 
decayed  ! 

'Thy  towers  are  wrapped    in    ruin's 
shroud. 
And  totter  'neath  a  weight  of  woe. 
Yet  they  can  tell  how  strong  and  proud 
They  saw  crushed  nations  pass  be- 
low! 
Yes,  where  yon  arched  colonnade 
Spreads  for  the  wolf  its  horrid  shade. 
Where  the  lone  tiger  passes  by. 
All  once  was  crowded  mirth  and  bright 
festivity. 

"  Relics  of  splendour !  Oh  how  hid ! 

How  sunk  are  all  thy  glories  here. 
Where  once  sat  wealth — a  pyramid 

Now   marks  a  nation's  sepulchre! 
Thou  Icarus  of  states !  thy  pride 
Is  fallen  and  gulphed  in  Fate's  dark 

tide. 
And  why  still  floats  thy  misery  ? 
Sink  down,  ye  ruins, — sink  to  bleak 
nonenity ! 


*  The  watch-tower  of  the  wilderness 

How  dark,  how  dun,  yon  pile  ap- 
pears ? 
Seared  by  the  lightning  of  distress. 
It  sinks  in  night — the  wreck  of  years. 

Dark  ruin  seated  on  its  wall. 
Is  this  her  mighty  capitol  ? 
'Neath  its  cold  shade  hyaenas  dwell. 
While  with  a  drooping  head  it  bids  its 
pride  farewell. 

'  Farewell !  farewell !  an  echo  dread 

Repeats  it — and  farewell,  ye  brave. 
Who  here    are    mouldering — mighty 
dead. 
Who  buoyed  her  up  on  fortune's 
wave. 
Peace  to  your  manes  !  may  no  rude 
Intruder  break  your  solitude. 
Marked  by  a  pile  that  time  derides, 
A  fit  sarcophagus  for  patriot  suicides  ! 

*  But  where  am  I  ?  My  brain,  my  brain 

Is  turned  in  sorrow — sympathy 
O'er  Carthage  desolated  plain 

Has  torn  me  from  my  misery ; 
But  now  again  my  woes  appear, 
Grief  and  despair  their  foreheads  rear, 
And  cry  "  weep  not  o'er  others'  fate  ; 
Weep  for  thyself — thou  art  more  dark, 
more  desolate !" — 

'More    dark? — Avaunt,    ye    fiends? 
they  lie 

For  ever  shrouded  ; — o'er  their  tomb 
3tern  Fate  has  stamped  eternity — 

And  is  it  thus  in  my  dark  doom  ? 
No ! — Inspiration  whispers  no  f 
Marius  shall  see  an  end  of  woe. 
His  day  of  power  again  shall  rise. 
His    sun    of    glory    ride    triumphant 
through  the  skies ! 

"  The  dark  horison  of  tny  hour 

E'en  now  is  tinged  with  orient  light. 
And  present  woes,  as  spring-tide  shower, 

Form  but  a  rainbow  of  delight ; 
Hail,  Embryo  Vengeance !  soon  a  world 
Shall  tremble  at  thy  flag  unfulred  5 
Colossal  Rome  shall  prostrate  lie. 
And    gaspingly    re-echo,     MARIUS, 
VICTORY !'" 

Henry  Baldwin. 

iS^.  Mary's  College,  Oscott. 


There  is  another  poem,  entitled  "  Sir  Donald  of  the  Isles,"  \yhich 
evinces  even  much  higher  powers  of  fancy.  Some  portions  of  it  are 
nothing  inferior  to  the  best  efforts  of  our  first  poets.  We  regret 
that  it  is  too  long  for  insertion.  We  shall,  however,  give  the  first 
canto  of  another  poem,  from  the  pen  of  the  same  uthor.  It  is  entitled 
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"  The  Fairy  King,' 
legend  jespectiiig  * 
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in  which  the  reader  will  recognise  the  popular 
O'Donoghue's  White  Horse:" 


"  The  poets  sing  of  citron  isles, 

Where  days  of  bliss  and  nights  of 
love, 
Embalmed  in  fields  of  rosy  smiles, 
On  downy  pinion  softly  move ; 
Where,  fluttering  on  its  dulcet  feet. 
Young  music  holds  its  vocal  seat; 
Where  lute  and  harp,   in  heavenliest 

tone, 
Give   voice    and    song    to    pleasure's 

throne. 
Where  every  sylph  is  passing  bright — 
Within  those  isles  of  glorious  light! 
Who  would  not  love  these  Eden  lands, 

Where  every  orb  is  fair ; 
Where  all  are  bound  with  sparkling 
bands, 
Like  dew-drops  hung  on  air  ? 
Who  would  not  dwell  within  those  halls, 
Where  splendour  keeps  its  festivals. 

And  suns  are  ever  warm  ? — 
W  here  musk- wind  lives  upon  the  breeze, 
Like  balm  that  dimples  Indian  seas ; 
Where  careless  youth,  in  gayest  mood, 
And   maddening    mirth's    enchanting 
flood, 
Assume  their  gentlest  form  ? 

The  years  swim  on  a  liquid  sea 

Of  blush-dyed  waves  and  kindling 
tide ; 
And  every  bark  bounds  smilingly 

Across  its  wreaths  of  feathery  pride. 
The  dark  full  eye  of  maiden  bloom, 
Like  autumn  skies  o'er  ocean's  foam, 
Is  lit  with  bliss  for  every  fay. 
That  rides  upon  the  mantling  spray — 
Thek    golden  locks,    like   mermaid's 
hair. 
Of  sea-green  hue  or  glistening  die, 
Are  floating  down,  as  wild  and  fair 
As  aught  that  maidens  love  to  tie ! 
A  nightless  length  of  ruby  hours. 
As  full  of  sweets  as  summer  showers. 
Preserve  the  sway  of  pleasure  here. 
Where  noon-day  time  is  all  the  year ! 
This  fairest  land  that  ever  sun 
Hath  shed  its  orient  beams  upon, — 
117(0  would  not  live  in  such  a  spot, 
And  deem  him  blessed  in  his  lot  ? — 
For  thus  have  bards,  in  elder  times. 
Oft  sung  of  Houris'  native  climes  ; 
Where  every  sound  that  Peris  fling 
Comes  rolling  from  the  minstrel's  string. 
The  bard  may  strike  his  wakening  tale, 
— His  wild  chords  hymning   to   the 

gale — 
And  he  may  fancy  all,  that  song 
Can  feign  of  thrilling  pleasure; 


His  gifted  notes  may  still  prolong 
The  swelling  voice  of  measure : 
While  echo  mocks  the  breathing  strings. 
And  every  rock  an  echo  brings. 
But  who  will  thank  his  syren  strain ; 
For  all  its  music — all  its  pain ; 
When  he  is  shrined  with  the  crowd. 
Who  lie  within  their  nameless  shroud  > 
What  giddy  child  of  restless  toil 
Will  mourn  above  the  ivied  pile. 

Where  minstrel  hearts  are  sleeping ; 
And  think  on  every  seraph  tone. 
That  mortal  bard  hath  ever  known. 

Nor  lend  an  hour  to  weeping  ? 
Oh !  many  be  the  tireless  souls. 
Like  icebergs  at  the  northen  poles. 
Who  hear  the  song,  nor  ever  seek 
From  whence  the  matchless  numbers 

break ; 
Who,  slumbering  o'er  the  dulcet  chord, 
Neglect  the  lips  such  tones  afford  ; 
And  when  they  most  enjoy  the  glow. 
But  little  heed  from  whence  they  flow  ! 
Though  every  charm  of  sense  and  sound. 
When     minstrels  tread    their  mystic 

ground. 
May  mingle  in  a  sacred  choir. 
To  gild  the  language  of  the  lyre. 
Yet  would  they  pass  unheeded  by. 
Nor  wake  for  him  one  pitying  sigh. 
But  let  them  go !     I  yet  will  sing 
The  glories  of  the  "Fairy  King." 
Not  mine  the  isles  of  ethery  light, 
Where  love  is  warm,  and  maids  are 

bright ; 
Not  mine  such  lands  as  poets  frame — 
Such  lands  as  purer  beings  claim ; 
I  sing  a  tale  of  simpler  truth, 
Such  as  I've  cherished  in  my  youth — 
A  tale,  o'er  which  I  oft  have  hung. 
When    Hope  and  song  as  yet  were 
young ! 

Fairly  blushed  the  dawning  light 

Upon  the  silvery  billow  ; 
Where,  at  the  sleep  of  starry  night. 

It  found  a  wavy  pillow. 
The  mountain-tops  were  purest  gold. 

Entwined  with  azure  shade  ; 
While  clouds  of  mist  in  beauty  rolled 

Across  the  budding  glade. 
The  pearly  waters  flowed  beneath. 
In  streams  all  crimsoned  with  the  breath 

Of  young-eyed  morning ; 
And  the  whispering  voice  of  song 
Was  borne  in  softest  strains  along. 
With  wave  and  spray  in  whitest  sheen, 
That  e'er  on  ocean's  breast  hath  been 

The  lake  adorning ! 
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Uprose  a  vision  from  the  caves, 

That  lay  beneath  the  coral  waves ; 
And  a  train  of  the  Naiads,  the  fairest  that  be, 
Were  scattered  and  strewn  o'er  this  miniature  sea. 
A  chaplet  of  roses,  enwreathed  with  blue, 
By  the  "Fairy  King's"  pathway  luxuriantly  grew; 
And  a  lovely  young  chorus  of  brightness  and  mirth 
Cast  their  shadowy  splendour  from  ocean  to  earth. 
The  queen-nymphs  of  beauty,  all  blushes  and  bloom, 
With  the  glance  of  their  blue  eyes  the  waters  illume  j 
And  the  billows  that  rolled  in  their  heavenly  beam. 
Were  brighter  and  calmer  than  mortals  may  deem. 
A  garden  of  lustre  sprung  up  on  each  hill, 
Whose  shadows  were  sotter  and  lovelier  still : 
And  the  monarch  that  reigned  o'er  this  glorious  array 
Seemed  a  flash  that  was  shot  from  the  lord  of  the  day !" 

We  have  alluded  to  the  patriotism  of  the  alumni  of  Oscot.  We 
shall  now  give  a  proof  or  two.  The  writer  of  the  following  had  his 
heart  in  the  right  place  : 

'mong  the  islands  of  the  ocean. 
Air. — Ga7yone. 

"  'Mong  the  islands  of  ocean  there  is  not  an  isle, 

Not  a  nation  more  dear,  not  a  lovelier  land, 
Where  young  genius  awakes  with  an  earlier  smile, 

Where  revenge  is  more  keen  in  the  patriot's  brand, 
Than  where  the  lash  of  the  western  wave 

Rolls  its  weeping  waters  on  Erin's  shore. 
Where  the  sons  of  those  sires  who  lie  cold  in  the  grave 

Rekindle  the  ardour  that  sparkled  before. 
When  the  goblet  is  glowing  'neath  beauty's  bright  smile, 

When  the  wild-wind  of  fortune  is  high  in  the  breeze  ; 
Then  remember  the  charms  of  your  own  native  isle. 

Though  rock'd  on  the  billows  of  far  foreign  seas. 

When  the  meteor  of  hope  sheds  its  loveliest  light. 

When  laurels  en  wreath  thee,  and  myrtles  entwine. 
Oh !  think  on  the  land  of  thy  sires  with  delight, 

And  drown  all  other  cares  in  the  sparkle  of  wine. 
Then  crown  the  bowl  in  this  hour  of  mirth, 

Ye  sons  of  Erin,  with  fairest  flowers. 
Oh !  there  is  not  an  isle  'mong  the  islands  of  earth. 

So  lovely,  so  dear,  as  this  Eden  of  ours. 

When  the  goblet  is  glowing,  &c.  &c." 

There  is  an  ode  to  Daniel  O'Connell,  which  we  must  omit  for  want 
of  space,  and  content  onrselves  with  the  following:' 

TO  THE  BARD  OF  ERIN. 

"  When  rocked  on  the  rough-rolling  billows  of  ocean, 
When  tossed  by  the  tempest  of  fortune's  ill  hour, 
Or  when  not  a  breath,  not  a  breeze  is  in  motion 

To  ruffle  the  calm  of  youth's  blossoming  flower  j 
Then  dream  of  the  bard  whose  syren  song 
Breathes  the  wild  native  fragrance  of  Peri  vale, 
Who  resents  the  wrong 
Of  the  tyrant  throng, 
When  the  blast  of  oppression  infects  the  gale. 
VOL.  I.  4  F 
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Land  of  the  bard !  hapless  nation  of  Erin, 

Thy  sons  are  luilaurelled,  thy  daughters  unbless'd. 
And  there  rolls  not  an  eyeball  to  waken  the  tear  in ; 

For  those  she  had  honoured  and  those  she  loved  best. 
Her  minstrel  bard  his  lyre  hath  unstrung. 

Its  chords  float  as  wild  as  the  breath  of  tlie  blast ; 
^  His  harp  he  has  hung 

The  willows  among, 
And  his  chill  aged  life's-blood  is  ebbing  fast. 

But  the  Genius  of  Erin  shall  burst  from  its  prison, 
The  pha?nlx  cf  song  from  its  embers  shall  soar. 
And  when  liberty's  star  oVr  the  west  h;us  arisen. 
By  the  patriot  O'Connell,  the  poet  is  Moore. 
Tlien  think  on  the  biird  of  your  own  green  isle, 
Who  shed  his  brigVit  beam  o'er  this  vale  of  tears, 
And  should  fortune  beguile 
With  fickle  smile, 
Reraember  the  bard  of  your  younger  years."  U. 

We  have  already  assigned  the  prose  compositions  of  this  little 
journal  a  place  inferior  to  that  occupied  by  the  poetry.  From  this, 
however,  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred,  that  the  prose  is  devoid  of 
merit.  Far  from  it ;  it  abounds  with  indications  of  talent,  and,  were 
there  less  inflation  and  piore  soberness  of  style,  it  would  deserve  still 
higher  commcmiatioii.  "  The  Fetch,"  and  "The  Outlaw,"  are  both 
inteiesting  tales,  while  the  autobiography  of  "Jonas  Brandy"  is 
quite  as  good  as  many  of  the  "  Lives"  and  "  Recollections"  which 
proceed  from  Mr.  Colbuin's  sliop.  All  these,  however,  are  too  long 
for  our  pages.  With  tho  followinjj;  t  xtract  from  the  "  Hermit  in 
Oscott,"  we  close  our  notice  of  the  "  Literary  Journal  of  St.  Mary's." 
We  shall,  liowever,  anxiously  watch  its  future  progress. 

The  author  is  speaking  of  Christmas  vacation  : 

"  Suppose  we  then  all  the  "  farewells"  and  "happy  vacations"  concluded ;  that ' 
the  chaises  have  wheeled  off  on  springs  not  more  elastic  than  the  spirits  of  their 
gentle  burden  ;  and  that  the  Boamh  have  suffered  a  diminution  of  half  their 
compliment ;  suppose  all  this,  and  then  follow  me  awhile  into  the  scene  of  action, 
which  has  so  recently  been  the  rendezvous  of  the  congregated  populace.  You  will 
see  the  predestined  "  Bukeis,"''  with  slow  and  solemn  footstep,  retiring  one  by 
one  to  the  play-room  ;  dejection  on  their  visage,  and  obstinate  taciturnity  on 
their  tongue.  The  malefactor,  as  he  advances  to  the  block,  could  scarcely  exhibit 
a  more  doleful  countenance,  or  wo-begone  deportment.  They  huddle  around 
the  fire,  which  seems  to  sympathize  with  their  sufferings  by  dispensing  with  a 
great  proportion  of  its  accustomed  heat.  A  few  irksome  hours  'drag  their  slow 
length  along,'  and  the  well-known  monitor  summons  the  surly  inmates  to  repose 
their  heads  on  a  sleepless  pillow.  No  sooner  are  they  thus  left  to  their  own 
thoughts,  than  a  miscellaneous  troop  of  '  blue  unimulculd,'  which  for  some  time 
have  been  hovering,  like  a  flock  of  crows,  around  the  vicinity  of  St.  Mary's,  sud- 
denly seize  on  the  vacancies  of  the  sufferers'  minds,  which  readily  yield  thera- 
elves,  unr.  sisting  victims,  to  stupidity  and  ennui,  caprice  and  fastidiousness. 

"The  nio-ning  dawns,  but  brings  no  alleviation  to  their  distress;  whilst  the 
scanty  interval*  oi  broken  slumber,  during  the  night,  have  reinforced  their  occw/)a»/s 
with  a  double  supply  of  artillery,  which  is  to  be  levelled  promiscuously  at  every 
thing  and  every  body,  who  happens  to  contradict  their  humour.  They  rise  from 
their  couches,  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  toilet  with  a  tasteless  and  fretful  negli- 
gence ;  then  crawl  off"  to  the  fire-side  to  give  vent  to  their  spleen  in  unprovoked 
sallies.  One  snatches  at  a  book  to  expel  the  unwelcome  cogitations  by  which  he 
is  besieged  ;  a  second  seats  himself  on  a  bench  opposite  the  grate,  and,  cushioning 
his  head  on  one  hand,  is  occupied  in  raking  with  a  huge  stick  among,  and  rumi- 
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nating  over  the  cinders,  as  they  gradually  exchange  their  Vermillion  hue  for  a 
black  and  dusky  dye.  A  third,  less  unsociable,  joins  a  fourth  companion  at  the 
backgammon  table,  or  is,  perhaps,  induced,  on  a  second  thought,  to  prefer  the  less 
vivifying  game  of  chess.  At  four  o'clock,  a  pack  of  cards  will,  peradventure,make 
their  appearance  among  the  almost  lifeless  group,  who  hastily  arrange  tiieraselves, 
in  some  sort  of  pell-mell  regularity,  to  have  a  iinger  in  the  old-tashioned amusement 
of  '  Pope  Joan.'  It  is,  however,  surprising  to  witness  what  a  commotion  is  excited 
by  this  casual  introduction  of  a  few  slips  oi  tigured  pasteboard.  Like  the  fermen- 
tation of  a  beer-ban-el,  -when  a  few  pints  of  yeast  have  been  infused  through  the 
aperture,  the  whole  party  began  to  blubber  forth  their  discontent  in  frothy  decla- 
mation ,  until  their  gall  was  eased  of  its  superincumbent  load,  and  adapted  for  a  second 
visitation  of  the  fidgetting  gentry.  Thus  passed  one  day,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next :  night  undoing  what  the  day  had  accomplished,  and  evening  compensating, 
by  its  loquaciousness,  for  the  reserved  melancholy  of  the  morning. 

"A bleak  atmosphere  comes  at  last  to  brighten  their  prospects,  and  give  a  soul 
to  their  activity.  After  two  nights  of  severe  frost,  the  congealed  siu-face  of  a 
neighbouring  pool  becomes  the  object  of  attraction ;  and,  mounted  on  the  re- 
splendent metal  of  their  skates,  which  sparkle  and  glitter  in  the ori. -it  sun,  they 
scour  the  glassy  expanse  of  ice,  now  singly  ridingwiththecelerlty  of  the  rein-deer, 
now  describing  a  thousand  fantastic  figures  of  unequal  shapes  and  sizes,  and  now 
forming  into  regular  bodies  and  sailing  along  in  magnificent  convoy. '  The  pre- 
carious ground  on  which  they  stand,  cracks  and  bends  beneath  them,  till  some 
unfortunate  urchin  makes  an  unhappy  cut,  and  is  precipitated  into  abed  of  liquified 
mud.  Satisfied  with  this,  he  scampers  home,  rolls  into  a  new  suit  of  habiliments, 
pays  his  devotion  to  the  a(]ua  vita  cask,  then  stretches  his  limbs  before  the  fire,  to 
console  himself  for  his  lucky  escape.  Lassitude,  or  nightfall,  induces  the  remainder 
of  his  companions  to  return ;  they  once  more  assemble  round  the  blazing  hearth, 
and  make  a  terrible  havock  amongst  the  pies  and  tarts  of  Thoiiuis's  prog- basket. 
Thus  glides  away  the  vacation,  till  thg  whole  concludes  with  an  universal  groan, 
continued,  I  suspect,  more  from  a  reverential  observance  of  an  old  custom,  than 
an  expression  of  the  genuine  feelings  of  the  Bakers."' 
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There  is  no  people  in  the  world  who  have  so  much  reason  to  coni- 
plaia  of  misrepresentation  as  the  Irish  ;  yet  we  believe  there  a  e  none 
make  fewer  efforts  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  effects  of  calumny. 
They  have  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  history  ;  nor  do  they  seem 
solicitous  that  they  should  ;  for  they  have  hitherto  been  particularly 
backward  to  patronize  any  effort  to  throw  light  upon  the  annals  of 
their  country.  This  is  strange,  but  we  are  not  now  going  to  write 
a  treatise  on  the  subject;  we  only  purpose,  from  time  to  time,  to 
seize  the  materials  of  Irish  History,  as  they  arise  upon  the  surface 
of  literary  research,  and  give  them  a  habitation  in  our  pages.  Our 
first  selections  will,  v\  e  fancy,  possess  the  attraction  of  novelty,  and 
we  begin  with  Mr.  Hardiman's*  paper,  read  before  the  Royal  Irish 

*  Mr.  Hardiman  is  one  of  the  few  now  living,  who  possesses  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Irish  language.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh,  late  of  East-Lane 
Chapel,  Loudon,  is  another;  and  we  regret  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  his  many 
literary  accomplishments,  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language,  and  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  Irish  antiquities,  he  has  been  obliged,  we  understand,  to 
accept  a  chaplaincy  in  France.  We  are  sorry  for  this — for  more  reasons  than  one. 
It  reflects  but  little  credit  on  the  Irish  hierarchy ;  still  less  on  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Poynter.  We  maybe  provoked  to  enter  more  at  large  into  this  subject.  Though 
personally  unknown  to  the. Rev.  Mr.  Walsh,  we  would  be  doing  him  an  injustice, 
if  we  did  not  add,  that  those  who  know  him  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  his  head 
and  heait. 
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Academy,  when  submitting  some  curious  "  Ancient  Irish  Deeds," 
since  printed. 

In  the  most  gloomy  desert,  there  are  a  few  green  spots,  and,  amidst 
the  darkness  of  Irish  literature,  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  encounter 
one,  who,  to  enthusiasm  for  his  country,  adds  a  ceaseless  activity  in 
her  service.  Mr.  Hardiman's  is  not  that  boisterous  patriotism  which 
exhausts  itself  in  declamation,  and  seeks  its  reward  in  popular  shouts  : 
it  has  more  legitimate  views — is  calculated  for  more  permanent  good 
— it  belongs  to  a  higher  and  nobler  class — its  benefits  are  more 
widely  diffused — it  shuns  the  crowd,  and,  drawing  its  resources  from 
a  mighty  and  a  cultivated  intellect,  secures  the  patriot  all  the  reward 
which  honest  ambition  could  desire,  and  liis  country  all  the  advantage 
which  mental, industry  and  antiquarian  research  can  confer  upon  her. 
Her  future  historians  shall  mention  his  name  with  veneration,  and  the 
wise  and  good  perpetuate  the  merits  of  the  man.  When  hundreds 
of  those  whom  the  mob  point  at  as  they  pass  shall  be  forgotten, 
the  name  of  Hardiman  will  be  green  and  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his 
countrymen:  this  will  be  only  bare  justice,  for  we  know  no  one  to 
whom  Irish  history  is  more  indebted.  Deep  research  and  enlarged 
views  are  found  in  his  work  on  Galway,  and  the  little  treatise  before 
us  is  characterised  by  similar  attributes.  He  successfully  vindicates 
the  ancient  character  of  his  country. 

"  The  abolition,"  says  Mr.  Hardiman,  "  of  the  ancient  tenures  of 
Ireland,  and  the  consequent  deduction  of  title  from  the  crown  of 
England,  during  (he  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  rendered 
deeds  and  writings  in  the  Irish  language,  particularly  those  relating 
to  landed  property,  in  a  great  degree  useless.  Other  combining  cir- 
cumstances, but  chiefly  the  policy  and  care  of  successive  English 
grantees  to  destroy  all  evidence  of  previous  right  and  possession  in 
the  natives,  caused  those  domestic  documents  to  become  so  scarce, 
that  the  few  v  hich  escaped  the  general  wreck  are,  at  the  present  day, 
esteemed  valuable  rarities,  when  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious.  In  fact,  so  rare  did  they  become,  that  Mr.  O'Halloran,  in 
the  Introduction  to  his  History  of  Ireland,  has  given  a  translation, 
accompanied  by  an  elaborate  description,  of  a  single  Irish  deed, 
which  he  notices  as  a  matter  of  great  curiosity,  though  not  much 
older  than  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  is  a  loss 
much  to  be  regretted,  but  particularly  so  in  an  historical  point  of 
view;  for,  next  to  the  publication  of  the  remains  of  the  Brehon  law, 
the  written  instruments  in  use  under  that  code  would  serve  to  convey 
more  accurate  information  of  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  and  of 
the  manners,  customs,  and  ordinary  transactions  of  the  people,  than 
peihaps  any  other  medium  at  present  extant,  the  printed  histories  and 
unpublished  annals  of  the  country  being  in  those  respects  lamentably 
deficient." 

"This  collection,"  he  continues,  "  principally  consists  of  deeds 
and  instruments  relating  to  propeity,  and  almost  entirely  belongs  to 
that  part  of  Ii eland,  anciently  called  Tuath-Mumhain  (Thomond), 
or  North  Munster.  This  great  territory,  which  was  formerly  under 
the  dominion  of  the  powerful  family  of  O'Brien,  extended  from  the 
Isles  of  Anan,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  kingdom,  to  Sliabh- 
£^W^ne  near  Cashel  in  the  present  county  of  Tipperary,  thence  to 
Carran-Fearuidh  or  Cnoc-Aine  in  the  present  county  of  Limerick, 
and  from    Leim-na-con    or   Loopshead   to    Sliabh-Dala   in   Ossory. 
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Part  of  this  tract  of  country  was  erected  into  a  county,  in  the  year 
1586,  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  received  the 
name  '  Clare,'  in  commemoration  of  the  Anglo-Norman  earl,  to 
whom  Edward  the  First  had,  most  inconsiderately,  and  with  crying 
injustice  to  the  natives,  made  a  grant  of  the  entire  district,  a  grant 
which  caused  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives. 

"  Many  of  these  documents  are  of  considelable  antiquity.  The 
most  ancient  are  without  dates  or  signatures,  having  been  entered 
into  it  before  it  became  customary  in  these  islands  to  affix  either  to 
written  contracts.  These  belong  to  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  cen- 
turies. The  greater  number,  however,  are  dated.  The  earliest  of 
the  latter  class  occurs  in  the  year  1419,  and  the  latest  in  the  year 
1619,  about  which  time  the  use  of  the  Irish  language  in  legal  writings 
was  discontinued.  The  deed,  No.  II.  which  1  conjecture  to  be  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  is  a  curious  specimen  of 
its  kind.  Of  it  and  No.  XXIX.  which  is  dated  in  the  year  1573, 
fac-similes  are  given.  The  rudeness  of  the  one,  and  the  compa- 
rative elegance  of  the  other,  will  show  the  improvement  which  took 
place  in  the  art  of  penmanship  between  both  periods. 

"  Their  contents  are  strikingly  interesting  at  the  present  day,  being 
illustrative  of  manners  and  customs  which  have  long  since  disap- 
peared and  been  forgotten.  Like  all  collections,  some  of  the  pre- 
sent articles,  taken  singly,  may  be  esteemed  of  little  or  no  value, 
but,  combined,  their  utility  becomes  obvious  and  unquestionable. 
They  mutually  serve  to  explain  each  other,  and  by  so  doing  develop 
facts  which,  otherwise,  might  have  remained  buried  in  oblivion.  To 
adduce  a  few  instances.  They  evince  the  characteristic  piety  of  the 
people,  who  often  commenced  and  concluded  these  instruments  with 
some  word  or  expression  of  a  pious  tendency,  and  consecrated  their 
ordinary  dealings  with  the  solemnity  of  religion,  by  frequently  calling 
on  God  as  a  witness  to  their  contracts.  They  also  show  the  state  of 
education,  for  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  so  few  marksmen, 
as  they  are  termed,  among  so  many  original  signatures.  But  here  it 
must  be  observed,  that  the  district  of  Thomond,  or  Clare;  like  that  of 
Kerry,  has  been  from  an  early  period,  and  still  is,  remarkable  for  the 
generally  improved  education  of  the  various  classes  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. Further,  they  afford  abundant  evidence  that  the  Irish  natives 
of  those  parts  acknowledged  no  other  legal  jurisdiction  than  that  of 
the  Brehons,  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  laws  of  England,  under  James  the  First,  were  extended 
over  the  whole  island,  and  legal  muniments  were,  for  the  first  time, 
generally  written  in  the  English  language.  The  following  instruments, 
combined  with  the  fragments  of  the  Brehon  code,  published  by  the 
late  venerable  and  learned  Vallancey,  even  scanty  and  imperfect  as 
they  are,  will  demonstrate  how  long  and  how  steadfastly  the  people 
adhered  to  those  laws,  which  were  established  in  Ireland  before  the 
era  of  Christianity,  and  continued  to  the  accession  of  a  monarch  to 
whom  the  nation  willingly  submitted,  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  its 
ancient  kings." 

This  last  fact,  by  the  way,  is  very  questionable  ;  we  are  seriously 
of  opinion,  that  the  pedigree  of  the  Scotch  pedant  who  mounted  the 
English  throne  was  as  little  cared  about  in  Ireland  as  his  meta- 
physico-theological  works  ;  but  this  is  interrupting  our  author. 

"  ^t  must  be  obvious,"  he  says,  "  to  all  capable  of  considering  the 
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subject  with  attention,  that  much  preliminary  labour  yet  remains  to 
be  achieved,  before  a  comprehensive  history  of  Ireland  can  be 
fully  and  faithfully  given  to  the  world.  When  this  desirable  and 
much  wished  for  work  shall  be  completed,  the  Irish  character  will 
beam  forth  in  all  its  native  brilliancy  from  beneath  the  dark  clouds 
of  prejudice  and  misrepresentation,  which  have  obscured  it  for  cen- 
turies. Such  a  history  will,  moreover,  be  an  awful  warning  to  present 
and  future  generations,  to  avoid  these  isitenial  dissensions,  which  at 
all  times,  even  to  the  present  day,  have  proved  the.  principal  impe- 
diment to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Bede  and 
others,  at  an  early  period,  described  Ireland  as  supereminently 
blessed  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature,  as  an  island  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  Had  this  venerable  historian  lived  at  a  later 
period,  he  would  see  those  boasted  gifts  of  nature  trampled  under 
the  foot  of  the  hostile  invader.  Instead  of  milk  and  honey,  he 
would  have  described  Ireland  as  an  island  flowing  with  blood,  and 
plunged  in  all  the  horrors  of  almost  continuous  civil  warfare  and  con- 
fusion. Tranquillity  was  for  ages  a  stranger  in  the  land,  except  for 
those  few  gloomy  and  transient  intervals,  which  in  general  but  pre- 
ceded more  dreadful  storms.  Yet,  even  during  these  short  cessa- 
tions of  war,  the  native  character  sometimes  appeared,  the  cheering 
sounds  of  peace  were  heard,  the  shuttle  iind  the  plough  were  seen  to 
move,  and  numerous  flocks  and  herds  covered  its  hills  and  plains. 
The  art  of  agriculture  too,  but  with  fretjuent  interruptions,  flourished 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  a  degree  that  drew  forth  reluctant 
praises  from  those  very  men  whose  policy  and  interest  it  was  to  mis- 
represent the  country. 

"The  people  of  the  west,  remote  from  the  calamities  in  which  the 
other  quarters  of  the  island  were  generally  involved,  retained  to  a 
late  period  many  of  the  siniple  primeval  customs  of  rural  and  even 
of  pastoral  life,  as  the  instruments  before  us  in  many  instances  testify. 
Amongst  them,  debts  were  contracted  and  paid  in  living  money,* 
lands  were  given  in  mortgage  or  exchange  for  cows,  horses,  sheep, 
&c.,  and  tributes  and  rents  were  rendered  in  cattle  or  in  ounces  of 
gold  and  silver.  In  reviewing  the  manners  and  state  of  society  in 
former  times,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  draw  hasty  conclusions  from 
the  present  advanced  position  of  human  cultivation. f     The  improve- 

*  «'  Mr.  Henry,  in  his  valuable  History  of  England,  states,  that  living  money, 
which  was  so  general  in  England  before  the  Norman  conquest,  is  not  noentioned 
by  M-riters  after  that  event. —  Vol.  III.  p.  510. — It  appears  to  have  been  in  use  to 
a  much  later  period  in  Ireland." 

t  "  In  England,  in  the  days  of  Edward  I.,  and  even  so  late  as  those  Henry  VI., 
we  know  that  £10  or  £20  a  year  were  considered  a  competent  estate  for  a  genUe- 
man.  One  possessing  £150  yearly  was  esteemed  rich,  and  Sir  John  Fortescue  lays 
down  £5  a  year  '  as  a  tair  living  for  a  yeoman."  In  1414  the  expense  of  a  scholar 
at  tlie  University  was  but  £5  annually.  In  1476  counsel's  fees  were  lower  than 
in  our  times.  In  the  account  of  the  churchwarclea  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster, 
we  find,  '  Roger  Fylpot,  learned  in  the  law,  paid  for  his  opinion  given  3s.  8^/. 
with  Ad.  for  his  dinner.'  In  1493  Sir  William  Drury,  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
Suffolk,  bequeathed  fifty  marks  to  each  of  his  daughters.— The  value  of  money 
then  was  about  twenty-four  times  more  than  at  the  present  day.— See  Henry's 
valuable  History  of  England,  whose  excellent  plan  will  yet,  It  is  hoped,  be 
extended  to  Ireland. — See  also  Fleetwood's  Chrunicon  Freciosum.'' 
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tnent  of  man  is  evor  progressive,  and  in  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the 
exaggerated  allegations  of  prejudice,  and  the  many  obstacles  which 
the  people  had  to  contend  with,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  more 
backward  in  civilization  than  those  of  most  of  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.  The  testiiKony  of  that  distinguishud  chief  justice  of  En- 
gland, Lord  Coke,  concerning  the  Irish  people,  remains  recorded  in 
his  Institutes,  a  triumphant  refutal  of  previous  and  subsequent  mis- 
representation. '  I  have  been  informed,'  says  this  great  and  good 
man,  'by  many  of  them  that  have  hud  judicial  places  there,  and 
partly  of  mine  own  knowledge,  that  there  is  no  nation  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  that  are  greater  lovers  of  justice  than  they  (the  Irish)  are, 
which  virtue  must  of  necessity  be  accompanied  by  many  others.' — 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  a  declaration  of  this  kind  would  be  made, 
and  that  by  such  a  man,  if  the  Irish  people  were  really  what  they 
had  been  represented  by  his  countrymen  and  cotemporaries  ?  But 
his  is  not  the  only  testimony.  Sir  John  Davies  uses  even  stronger 
language  to  the  same  effect.  Every  remnant,  therefore,  which  tends  to 
illustrate  the  masuiers  and  customs  of  such  a  people  must  be  inter- 
esting and  valuable,  not  alone  in  a  rational  point  of  view,  but  as  a 
leading  feature  in  the  history  of  mankind.  These  are  the  conside- 
rations which  induced  me  to  undertake  the  task  of  preparing  these 
ancient  fragments  for  inspection,  and  to  deposit  my  humble  mite  in 
the  treasury  of  public  information." 

We  shall  give  a  few  of  these  ancient  documents.  The  first  is  a 
Brehon  decree,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  the  ancient  Irish  antici- 
pated Lord  Ellenborough.  Perhaps  it  was  from  this  document  he 
took  the  hint  of  his  celebrated  act  which  attached  the  same  penalty 
to  the  attempt  as  to  the  deed  itself.  The  Brehon  lavvS,  however,  were 
less  sanguinary  than  our  criminal  code;  a  certain  number  of  cows 
atoned  for  the  life  of  a  man,  and,  what  is  not  a  little  strange,  accord- 
ing to  this  decree,  *  deadly  wounds'  were  not  followed  by  death: 

"These be  the  allegations  and  challenges  I  have  in  the  behalf  of  Donagh  Mac 
Seayn  and  Teig  Mac  Fynyne,  against  Cahall  O'Conor  and  his  people,  viz.  That 
Cahall  O'Connor,  together  with  his  people,  came  forcibly  to  the  land  of  the  said 
Donnah,  and  seised  upon  prey  belonging  to  him,  and  have  taken  away  with  them 
[  ]  cowes  of  the  said  prey,  and  have  also  taken  with  them  the  said 
Donnogh  and  Teig  prisoners,  and  the  rest  of  the  [prey]  being  taken  [from]  the 
said  Cahall  against  his  will :  but  having  beaten,  bruised,  and  deadly  wounded  the 
said  Donnogh  and  Teig,  therefore  I  saie  that  they  came  [with  intent  to]  kill  the 
said  Donnogh  and  Teig,  and  that  they  [shall  have]  remedie  and  redressie  as  if 
ther/  hml  been  killed,  in  regarde  the  said  Donnogh  andTeigh  never  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  mercy  of  the  said  Cahall  and  his  people,  but  scoope  by  their  own 
valour  and  assistance,  as  by  the  law  in  that  behalf  appereth,  which  is  in  hec  verba, 
&c. — [The  words  of  the  law  are  not  given.]"  "^ 

*  "  This  article  is  given  from  an  ancient  translation  much  defaced.  Where  the 
blanks  occur,  the  original  is  worn  away.  The  words  within  the  brackets  are  sup- 
plied from  the  context.— Mutilated  however,  as  it  is,  it  proves  that  the  judgments 
of  the  Brehons  were  duly  committed  to  writing,  and  that  in  them  they  most  judi- 
ciously inserted  the  words  of  the  laws,  on  which  they  founded  their  decisions.  In 
addition  to  this  fact,  the  subjoined  fragment  of  another  Brehon's  decree  will  show 
that  these  judgments  also  included  the  witnesses'  names,  and  the  testimony  which 
they  gave.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  instruments  have  not  been  handed  down 
perfect;  as  every  particular  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  among 
the  ancient  Irish  is  valuable  to  the  historian  of  the  country. 

"  The  following  is  the  fragment  alluded  to.— 'These  be  the  witnesses  that  noe 
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"The  punishment,"  says  Mr.  Hardiman,  speaking  in  reference  to 
this  decree,  "  appears  to  have  been  by  eric  or  fine  ;  for,  as  murder 
was  punished  by  an  eric,  so  a  bare  attempt  to  commit  it,  as  in  the 
present  case,  though  unsuccessful,  was  also  subject  to  a  like  penalt5\ 
From  this  fragment  it  is  manifest,  notwithstanding  some  assertions 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  decrees  of  the  Brehons  were  committed,  in 
regular  legal  form,  to  writing.  It  further  shows  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  insert  in  their  judgments  the  terms  of  the  laws  on  which 
they  founded  their  decisions.  In  the  present  instance,  such  was  the 
case,  but  the  Irish  original  has  not  been  handed  down,  and  the  words 
of  the  law  are  diminished  by  an  &c.  in  this  old  translation." 

Conveyancing  must  then  have  been  but  an  indifferent  business,  for 
a  mortgage  which  would  now  fill  half  a  score  sheepskins,  was  then 
comprised  in  a  very  moderate  compass.     The  following  is  a  specimen  : 

"  This  is  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  which  Donagh  O'lvur  has  for  the  half 
quarter  of  Kill,  the  quarter  of  Each  [  ]  to  wit  12  milch  cows  and  two  bulled 
cows.  The  witnesses  are  Donagh  Mac  Turlovigh  Mac  Murogh,  Moriertagh  Mac 
Torlogh,  John  Mac  SheedaMac  Owen,  Sheeda  junior,  Eugene  O'Conary,  Donagh 
O'lvur,  and  his  son  Donagh  junior.  These  are  also  witnesses,  viz.  the  two  sons  of 
Malachy  Mac  Con,  to  wit,  Loglan  and  Rorey  and  Judith  O'Malley ;  that,  with 
the  consent  of  the  children  of  Malachy  Mac  Con  jiimself,  he  should  not  have  it  in 
his  power  to  give  the  said  land  for  a  higher  mortgage  to  any  other  person  from 
Donagh  OTvur  except  to  his  own  descendants,  and  that  the  power  of  redeeming 
it  should  be  vested  in  the  posterity  of  Mac  Con  and  Conor  Mac  Torlogh  O'Brien 
chief  of  Thomond." 

In  1493,  clanship  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  all  its  purity.  The 
following  deed  of  agreement,  however,  indicates  a  rather  uncomfort- 
able state  of  society  : 

"This  is  the  covenant  and  agreement  of  the  Sept  of  Mac  Shane  with  the  Slat- 
tery  family,  viz.  Teige  oge  Mac  Teige  Mac  Coinmheadha,  Teige  Mac  Loghlan 
Mac  Shane,  Sabia  daughter  of  Teigh  Mac  Donagh  and  Dermot  Mac  Loghlan, 
viz.  that  the  Slattery  family  are  to  obtain  their  (i.e.  the  race  of  Mac  Shanes)  hand- 
writing and  letter,  assigning  Ballyslattery  unto  the  Slattery  family  now  present  or 
in  being,  viz.  Donald  Mac  Donagh  Mac  Donald  Mac  Dermott  O'Slattery,  and 
Loghlan  Roe  Mac  Donald  Mac  Donald  Mac  Loghlan  O'Slattery.  The  sept  of  Mac 
Shane  are  bound  to  give  their  warrant,  deed,  and  sign  manuel  to  the  Slattery 
family,  that  they  (the  Sept  of  Mac  Shane)  should  go  into  court  and  to  council  to 
make  good  their  inheritance  in  Ballyslattery.  The  Slattery  family  are  to  pay  at 
present  to  the  Sept  of  Mac  Shane  20  shillings  and  two  ounces  yearly  for  two  years 
from  this  date,  and  are  bound  to  honour  the  Sept  of  Mac  Shane  with  suitable  food 
and  raiment  according  to  their  ability,  and  the  Sept  of  Mac  Shane  are  bound  to  be 

[affirm]  for  Mac  Mahoun  and  his  cohiers  inheritance  that  belong  unto  them. — The 
prior  of  Kilhhanan — Twelve  priests  of  the  Societie  of  Iniskatry,  affirming  that 
Teig  Mor  Mac  Mahony  gave  Cnocknahuarna  unto  God  and  Sainct  Seanan,  the 
same  being  piece  of  Kilfinny. — Also  the  undernamed  peisonnes  of  the  chiefest  of 
Corkavaskyn  have  affirmed  that  the  sept  of  Teig  Mor  Mac  Mahony  have  succes- 
sively enjoyed  Kilfynny. — Mahon  Mac  Teig  boy — The  sonnes  of  Morough  Moel 
— Donnough  Mac  Kennedy — Donnogh  Mac  Carroll — Teig  Mac  Thomas — Mora 
ny  Brien.' — These  translations  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 

"  The  ruins  of  Iniscatha  or  Scatery  Island,  in  the  Shannon,  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  translation,  are  venerable  and  interesting.  It  formerly  contained  eleven 
churches.  The  roimd  tower,  120  feet  high,  is  in  perfect  preservation.  In  the 
east  end  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  the  stone  that  closes  the  top  of  the  altar  window, 
there  is  yet  to  be  seen  the  head  of  St.  Senan,  with  his  mitre  boldly  executed,  and 
near  the  tower  they  show  his  monument.'' 
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clement  to  that  family.  And  if  it  shall  happen  that  both  parties  should  preserve 
the  land  from  those  dealing  unjustly  towards  them,  then  after  the  expiration  of 

2  or  3  years  from  this  time,  the  treatment  of  the  sept  of  Mac  Shane  by  the 
Slattery  family  shall  be  as  regulated  by  Teige  Mac  Clanchy,  Mahon  Mac  Shane 
Mac  Donogh  and  Rory  O'Hickesy  from  thenceforth. — A.  D.  1493. 

I  C  ] 

I  Dermot  Mac  Loghlan, 
I  Teige  Mac  Loglan, 
I  Sabia  daughter  of  Teige  Mac  Donagh. 
"  The  witnesses  are  Teige  Mac  Clanchy,  Rorey  O'Hickey  and  Mahon  Mac 

Shane  Mac  Donogh  and  the  parties  themselves,  viz.  the  sept  of  Mac  Shane  and 

the  Slattery  family,  viz.  Donald,  Loghlan  and  Teige." 

A  marriage  settlement  was,  even  then,  a  very  formal  piece  of  busi- 
ness. The  "  circulating  medium"  in  which  this  lady's  dowry  was 
paid  was  very  tangible  ;  Cobbett  would  prefer  it  to  "  old  rags." 
This  settlement  is  dated  1560. 

'*  Thus  has  Ulick  O'Broder  given  a  dowry  with  his  daughter,  unto  John  Mac 
Donogh,  viz.  8  in  calf  cows,  6  dry  cows,  7  heiffers  and  a  bull,  in  all  21  cows  and 

3  horses,  viz.  a  mare  with  her  colt  and  a  good  gelding;  and  these  are  the  sure- 
ties which  he  gave  to  the  said  John,  viz,  Shane  Oge  Mac  Owen  Mac  Shane ;  Hugh 
Mac  Conagh  Mac  Loglan  dun,  and  Malachy  O'Meenahan,  together  with  a  quarter 
and  a  half  of  land,  an  orchard,  and  the  scite  of  4  houses  with  4  gardens,  over 
and  above  the  said  sureties.  The  said  land  is  situated  in  the  country  of  O'Haye. 
Donald  Mac  Donogh  the  eldest  son  of  Donogh  Mac  Donald  is  surety  for  them 
all.  Mahon  O'Connin,  the  priest,  is  witness  hereto :  and  this  deed  is  written  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1560.  Shane  oge  Mac  Owen,  surety. 

Hugh  Mac  Donagh,  surety. 
Malachy  Meenahan,  surety." 

These  sureties  look  very  suspicious.  We  wonder  if  there  were 
much  affection  between  the  cooing  pair. 

The  next  relates  to  funerals  ;  it  is  dated  1592  : 

"  Amen. 

"  This  is  the  settlement  and  award  made  by  Brian  Mac  Rorey  and  Conmedha 
Mac  Teige  oge  Mac  Teige  Mac  Mahon,  between  Loghlan  roe  O' Slattery  and  Honor 
daughter  of  John  of  the  Glen,  respecting  all  the  cattle  belonging  unto  Mary 
Shaughnessy  that  remained  due  of  John,  son  of  Morough  O'Slattery,  viz.  they 
awarded  a  dry  stripper  in-calf,  with  one  in-calf  heitfer  and  one  barren  of  the  pre- 
sent May  from  said  Loghlan  roe  to  said  Honor,  she  to  take  the  best  payment  that 
Loghlan  can  give  in  place  of  that  barren  cow  according  to  the  times.  Further- 
more, Cosny  Mac  Brody  is  guarantee  for  the  said  Honor,  that  if  any  charge  be 
made  on  the  said  Loghlan  concerning  the  land,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  Mary 
Shaughnessy's  claim  in  the  quartermire  of  Tuighe,  viz.  the  three  cows  left  to  her 
thereout  to  be  enjoyed  by  him  therein.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  12  years,  4  score, 
5  hundred  and  1000,*  and  on  the  first  day  of  harvest  this  has  been  written,  by 
Teige  O'Clery  at  Ennis  with  the  consent  of  both  parties. 

"  Loghlan  roe  O'Slattery.  Bryan  Mac  Rorey,  the  Umpire. 

Cosny  Mac  Brody  and  Coinmedha  Mac  Teig. 

"  More,  to  which  Loghlan  roe  is  entitled,  out  of  the  same  land,  viz.  a  great  cow 
which  was  killed  for  the  funeral  of  John  Mac  Morough  O'Slattery,  together  with 
all  the  wheat  and  liquor  provided  for  same.f 

*'  I  Honor,  daughter  of  John  of  the  Glen,  do  acknowledge  that  I  received  the 
said  three  cows  from  Loglan  roe  O'Slattery  ({3*  I  Honor." 

*  "This  custom  of  the  Irish  to  reckon  from  unity,  is  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  learned." 

t  "  The  ancient  Irish  indulged  in  feasts  and  banquets  at  funerals,  and  this  habit 
they  are  said  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Germans.     Sir  James  Ware  makes  the 
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People  were  then,  however,  very  pious.  The  following  is  a 
«'  Will  and  Testament  :" 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 

"In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"•  This^will  of  Edmund  Grace  thus  begins,  viz.  First,  he  bequeaths  his  soul  unto 
God,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  to  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel, and  to  all  the  saints  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  and  his  body  to  be  interred 
in  the  Abbey  of  Booly.  Item,  He  leaves  his  worldly  substance  in  three  portions, 
and  these  three  portions  he  bequeaths  thus,  viz.  The  first  for  his  soul,  the  second  to 
his  daughter  and  son-in-law  John  Mac  Walter,  and  the  third  to  his  M'ife. 

"Item,  he  bequeaths  20  English  shillings  to  Mulrony  Mac  Griffa,  5  shillings  to 
Dermot  Mac  Grifl'a,  and  5  shillings  unto  John  junior.  These  are  the  witnesses 
present  at  the  making  of  that  will,  viz.  the  priest  of  his  own  testament,  i.  e. 
Mulrony  Mac  GrifFa,  John  Mac  Walter,  Conly  O'Collins,  and  Duncan  O'Collins. 
—A.  D.  1606. 

"  Item,  these  are  the  executors  whom  he  appointed  over  his  worldly  substance, 
viz.  John  Mac  Walter  and  his  (the  testator's)  wife,  according  to  the  above  wit- 
nesses, the  20th  day  of  December,  1606.  Edmund  Grace. 

'<  (Indorsement.) 

"  The  will  of  Edmund  Grace  of  Walterstown  in  the  Co.  of  Carlow,  diocese 
of  Leighlin,  1606.— Probat'.  Tho.  Cane.  Leighlin." 

We  have  room  only  for  one  more;  but  it  is  a  still  more  curious 
picture  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  namely  1584.  It  is  a 
"deed  of  appointment  by  INIac  Carthy  More,"  and  shows  what  kind 
of  tyrants  the  "  Irish  chieftains"  were.  They  were  genuine  despots  in 
their  way,  and  paltry  oppressors.  The  English  rulers  wore  bad,  the 
Irish  rulers  were  still  worse  : 

*  "  To  all  men  greeting. — Where  Teige  Mac  Carthy,  formerly  Mac  Carthy  More, 
alias  Teige  na  Manistraghe,  granted  to  Cathal  O'Rourke  and  his  heirs,  in  consideration 
of  the  said  Cashal  benig  Overseere  in  building  or  repairing,  partlie  at  his  own 
chardges,  the  weire  on  the  river  Laune,  adjoining  Loughe-leine  (Killarney)  in 
Dheas-Mumhain  (South  Munster  or  Desmond,)  by  the  appointment  of  the  said 
Teige,  the  office  of  Weareman,  with  the  usual  fees  and  rightes  to  the  said  Cathel 
and  his  heires  or  Septe  succeediuge  him,  as  wearmen,  to  take  the  fishe  of  the  said 
weare,  and  to  sende  the  same  to  the  house  or  manor  of  the  said  Teige. — Now 
know  ye  that  I  Donell  Earle  of  Clancare  do  herebye  appointe  Manus  oge 

following  quotation  from  an  old  book  of  canons  taken  from  an  ancient  Irish 
Synod ; — '  Every  dead  body  has,  in  its  own  right,  a  cow,  and  a  horse,  and  a  gar- 
ment, and  the  furniture  of  his  bed  ;  nor  shall  any  of  these  be  paid  in  satisfaction 
of  his  debts ;  because  they  ai'e,  as  it  were,  peculiar  to  his  body.' — Ant.  vol.  I. 
p.  152." 

*  "  The  following  curious  document,  taken  from  the  patent  roll,  ISEliz.  (1571), 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  above  Milesian  grant. — '  The  most  humble  sub- 
mission of  the  unworthy  and  most  unnatural  Earl  of  Clancahir,  otherwise  called 
Mac  Carthy  More,  unto  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  knight.— I  the 
most  unworthy  and  unnatural  Earl  of  Clancahir,  with  inward  sorrow  of  mind  and 
most  hearty  repentance,  calling  to  mind  the  great  benefits  and  exceeding  bounty  I 
have  in  sundry  sorts  received  from  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  and  the 
place  of  honor  and  pre-eminence  I  have  been  most  unworthily  called  unto  by  her 
majesty,  far  greater  than  I,  accursed  creature,  have  or  can  deserve,  or  that  any  of 
mine  ancestors  heretofore  have  had,  which  with  bitter  tears  and  compunction  of 
mind  I  most  humbly  do  confess,  do  so  much  the  more  aggravate  the  hienousness 
of  mine  offences,  and  heaps  more  abundantly  her  majesty's  most  just  indignation 
against  me,  do  most  humbly  acknowledge  and  confess  before  you,  my  dear  Lord 
and  Governor,  and  this  honorable  Table,  that,  being  seduced  by  that  most  perverse 
rebel  James  Fitz-Morris  and  other  of  the  Geraldynes  his  associates,  upon  a  false 
pretence  to  have  a  parley  with  me,  and  to  conclude  a  friendship  betwixt  the  said 
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O' Rourke,  weareman  and  marshalle  of  all  my  houses ;  and  I  the  said  Earle  do 
manifestly  declare  that  the  said  Manns  duties  and  the  fees  of  said  his  otfices  are  as 
followethe. — Imprimis  he  is  to  receive  from  O'Sullivan-more,  and  O'Donoughoe- 
more,  and  Macgillicuddy,  for  every  night's  cudihie  they  paie  yearelye,  the  hydes  of 
all  the  beoves  and  the  felles  of  all  the  shepe  that  shall  be  killed  for  the  said  Cudi- 
hies,  together  with  the  chines  of  "the  said  beoves  and  of  hoggesj  alsoe  O'Sullivan 
Bearais  to  give  the  said  Man  us  his  tribute,  and  from  everie  other  gentleman  or  per- 
son of  my  couiitrie  or  anie  other  that  owes  a  night's  supper,  alias  a  Cudi- 
hie, the  said  Minus  and  his  heires  are  to  receive  the  hydes  of  the  beoves,  together 
with  the  chines  of  the  beoves  and  hogges  that  shall  be  kdled  for  the  provision  of 
tiie  said  Cuddyhies:  alsoe  I  authorize  the  said  Manus  whensoever  I  or  my  heires 
shall  not  be  determined  to  repaire  to  the  said  gentlemen's  houses,  to  spende  the 
said  Cuddyhies,  to  take  up  and  collect  the  same  for  my  use,  he  the  said  Manus 

James  and  Mr.  Richard  Grenville,  then  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Cork,  which  when 
it  took  effect,  I,  forgetting  my  duty  to  almighty  God  and  obedience  to  her  Majesty, 
was,  by  subtle  inticements  and  most  wicked  persuasions,  induced  and  brought  to 
take  an  unadvised  and  rash  oath  5  which  done,  I  consequently  entered  into  that 
fury  and  madness  of  unnatural  rebellion  against  my  most  gracious  Sovereign, 
combining  myself  both  with  Sir  Edmund  Butler,  and  with  all  the  rest  of  the  prin- 
cipal rebels  in  Ireland,  wherein,  in  sundry  degrees,  I  have  disloyally  swerved  and 
declined  from  my  allegiance  to  her  Highness,  by  raising  traitorously  her  Majesty's 
subjects  against  her  Highness's  peace  and  laws,  beseiging  her  towns,  shamefully 
murdering  and  destroying  her  subjects,  burning  her  houses  and  castles,  and  be- 
sides have  committed,  since  my  entry  into  that  my  disobedience,  sundry  grievous 
olfences,  and  heinous  and  detestable  treasons,  deserving  extreme  punishment  and 
sharp  correction :  which  my  heinous  misdemeanors  as  I  neither  mean  or  can 
in  any  sort  justify  or  defend  by  any  color,  so  I,  for  the  same,  prostrate  here 
before  your  Lordship,  with  most  penitent  and  humble  mind,  humbly  with  all  re- 
verence voluntarily  and  freely  yield  and  submit  my  body,  life,  goods,  and  lands  to 
the  order  and  disposition  of  her  Highness,  beseeching,  with  all  humility  and  due 
reverence,  your  good  Lordship,  my  gracious  Lord  and  Governor,  and  you  the  rest 
of  the  Lords  and  others  of  her  Majesty's  honorable  council,  to  take  compassion  upon 
me,  and  to  be  means  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  that  her  Highness,  who  hath  been 
ever,  to  her  immortal  fame,  inclined  to  mercy  and  pity,  will  now  vouchsafe  to 
receive  me  most  vile  and  unworthy  wretch  of  her  creation  to  her  clemency  and 
mercy,  and  extend  upon  me,  above  my  deserts,  her  most  gracious  pardon,  upon 
assured  trust  of  my  loyalty  hereafter.  For,  sith  I  came  first  to  Sir  Hum.  Gilbert, 
and  gave  in  my  only  son  into  his  hands  as  a  pledge  of  my  loyalty,  truth,  and 
fidelity,  I  have  since  continued  a  good,  faithful,  and  a  true  subject,  and  ready  at  all 
times  to  employ  myself  in  her  Majesty's  service,  as  far  forth  as  my  poor  ability 
would  extend  unto,  as  both  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  when  he  had  charge,  and  like- 
wise Sir  Hum.  Gilbert  in  the  time  of  his  charge,  can  well  testify  and  declare, 
which  if  her  Majesty  shall  do,  by  your  good  means,  and  the  rather  for  that,  I 
simply  here  prostrate  upon  my  knees  before  your  honours,  submit  myself,  life,  lands 
and  goods,  and  am  come  in  to  present  myself  voluntarily  before  you  without  any 
pardon  or  protection,  which  if  I  had,  either  by  word,  letter,  or  promise  in  any  sort 
I  utterly  relinquish  and  forsake,  reposing  myself  in  your  merciful  consideration  and 
pitiful  regard  of  my  poor  and  wretched  estate,  and  hoping  that  those  demonstra- 
tions and  tokens  of  my  loyalty  hereafter  may  move  your  grave  v/jsdom,  to  be 
means  to  the  Queen's  majesty  for  me,  and  I  shall,  according  to  my  most  bounden 
duty,  pray  to  Almighty  God,  to  grant  her  majesty  a  most  prosperous  and  happy 
reign  over  all  her  dominions  and  subjects  and  immortal  triumph  over  all  her  ene- 
mies ;  and  likewise  that  it  should  please  him  to  unseal  my  eyes,  and  grant  me  grace, 
by  my  dutiful  and  humble  service  hereafter,  which  I  do  dedicate  to  her  Majesty 
to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood,  to  be  spent  to  acquit  and  recompense  some  part 
of  my  grievous  offences  past,  which  I  will  endeavour  myself  to  perform.  In 
testimony  of  all  and  singular  the  premises  to  be  true,  I  the  said  Earl  of  Clancahir 
have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name. — Donyll  Clancare. — {Rot.  Fat,  13 
Elb.d.r.Q.y 
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being  bound  to  send  the  same  to  my  house  or  manor,  receiving  his  accustomed 
fees  ;  and  said  Manus  and  his  attornies  are  to  keep  all  the  meat  and  victuals  that 
shall  be  sent  to  my  houses  and  manors ;  and  moreover  it  shall  be  lawfull  for  the 
said  Manus  to  receive  on  the  marriage  of  every  of  my  daughters,  or  of  the  daughter 
of  a  Mac  Carthy  More,  in  facie  Ecclesiae,  from  the  husbande  of  said  daughter,  five 
Marks  or  five  good  hackneys  as  his  fee ;  and  also  the  fosterers  of  my  children  are 
to  pay  him  his  fees  ;  and  the  said  Manus  shall  have  the  hydes  of  all  the  beoves 
killed  when  I  the  said  Earl  shall  be  in  camp,  alias  in/usto/ieel,  with  Easter  and 
Christmas  offerings,  and  all  other  accustomed  dues, — Datum  vicesimo  Septimo  die 
Juliii  anno  Domini  1584,  annoque  regni  Reginae  nostrse  Eliz.  Vicesimo  Sexto. 
"  Witness.  Moriertagh  Mac  Teige.  (Signed)     Donyll  Clancare." 

Teige  Mac  Dermody. 
Cormac  Mac  Owen." 

The  followino-  are  not  less  curious  :  they  have  just  appeared  in  the 
second  series  of  "  Ellis's  Letters,  illustrative  of  English  History." 
We  give  theai  verbatim,  with  Mr.  Ellis's  comments  : 

"  LfCtter  to  Kinge  Henry  Vth,  in  behalf  of  the  Lord  Furnyval,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

"A.D.  1417. 

*'  [Ms.  Lansd.  418.  fol.  85.     Out  of  the  white  book  of  the  exchequer  burnt  in  Sir 
Frauncis  Angir's  closet  at  Jacob  Newman's,  anno  1610.] 

"  *,»*  The  annals  of  Irelandin  the  earliest  periods  of  its  history  are  obscure ;  nor 
are  we  acciuainted  with  the  details  of  its  first  connection  with  England. 

"  Giraldus  Cambrensis  is  wrong  when  he  states  that,  till  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Second,  Ireland  had  remained  free  from  foreign  incursions.  We  have  Bede's 
authority  for  its  invasion  by  Egfred  King  of  Northuniljerland,  in  G84 :  and  though 
the  charter  which  represents  our  Edgar  as  monarch  of  Ireland  is  usually  considered 
spurious,  yet  other  charters  uf  unquestioned  authenticity,  of  a  date  but  little  later, 
recognise  its  foinuile ;  and  we  have  coins  both  of  Ethelred  the  Second  and  Canute, 
minted  at  Dublin. 

"That  the  conquest  of  Ireland  was  long  an  object  of  ambition  with  the  Kings  of 
England,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  should  have  been 
planned  by  Henry  the  Second  at  the  moment  of  his  mounting  the  English  throne. 
His  compact  with  Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  is  still  pre- 
served in  Rymer,  in  a  Latin  letter  from  the  pontiff. 

*'  Like  the  formation  of  the  Doomsday  Survey,  the  receipt  of  his  letter  was  consi- 
dered as  an  epoch  by  the  English.  An  original  charter  of  John  Earl  of  Ewe  is  extant, 
which  concludes  with  these  remarkable  words:  'Hac  autem,  concessio  facta  est 
Wincestriam  to  anno  quo  vahumj'udum  est  de  Hibcrnia  cori(/uiraida.  Hanc  vero 
cartulam  magister  Mobertus  fecit  anno  mil.  ab  incarnato  Domino.' 

"  But  Henry  could  take  no  advantage  of  his  grant  till  1 172,  when  having  pro- 
cured two  additional  bulls  from  Pope  Alexander  the  Third,  one  addressed  to  him- 
self, the  other  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  Ireland,  he  entered  upon  the  invasion, 
and  then  followed  the  submission  of  the  Irish.  Henry  landed  at  Waterford,  Oct. 
18th,  1172,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Dublin  and  received  the  homage  of  the 
chieftains. 

"  John,  son  of  Henry  the  Second,  when  Lord  of  Ireland,  established  courts  of 
law,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  to  extend  to  the  limits  of  the  English  pale ;  the 
territory  so  designated  forming  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare,  Lowth, 
Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary.  In  what  re- 
mained, which  composed  about  two  thirds  of  the  kingdom,  the  English  influence 
was  only  nominal. 

"  On  the  intermediate  History  of  Ireland,  between  the  time  of  John  and  Henry 
the  Fifth,  we  have  no  occasion  to  comment  here.  The  wars  of  Edward  the  Third 
slackened  the  activity  of  the  English  rule,  and  opened  the  way  to  those  revolts 
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which,  by  detaining  Richard  the  Second  in  Ireland  at  a  critical  moment,  proved 
his  ruin.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth  was 
as  wild  in  its  country  and  as  rude  in  its  inhabitants  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second.  The  English  pale,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  present  letter,  was  little  more 
than  a  garrison  of  territory. 

"  It  may  be  curious  to  mention  here  that  a  band  of  sixteen  hundred  native  Irish, 
armed  with  their  own  weapons  of  war,  '  in  mail,  with  dartes  and  skaynes,'  under 
the  Lord  of  Kylmain,  were  with  Henry  the  Fifth  at  the  siege  of  Rouen.  They 
kept  the  way  which  came  from  the  forest  of  Lyons.  Hall  says,  they  *  did  so  de- 
voyre,  that  none  were  more  praised  nor  did  more  damage  to  their  enemies.' 

"  The  Lord  Furnivall  mentioned  in  this  letter,  was  Sir  John  Talbot  of  Hallamshire, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  so  conspicuous  as  a  warrior  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Sixth.  He  was  made  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the  1st  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  and 
received  the  title  of  Lord  Furnivall  by  courtesy  through  his  wife.  She  was  the 
eldest  of  the  two  daughters  of  Sir  Thomas  Nevil,  who  had  married  Joan  the  sole 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William  the  last  Lord  Furnivall.  His  exploits  in  Ireland 
seems  worthy  of  record.  He  maintained  an  able  government  on  scanty  means. 
His  income  for  that  purpose  amounting  to  litde  more  than  two  thousand  six 
hundred  pounds  a  year. 

*'  Righte   excellente,  right  gracious,   and  our  righte  redoubt  and 
right  soveraigne  liege  Lord,  Wee  doe  recoraend  us  unto  your  high 
royall   Ma"^.  see  humbly  and  obediently  as  any  liege  men   may  doe, 
in  any  manner,  unto  there  soveraigne  and  redoubted  liege  Lord  ;  es- 
peciallie,  and  above  all  other  earthly  thinges,  desiringe  to  heare  and 
to  knowe  of  the  gracious  prosperitie  and  noble  health    of  your   re- 
nowned person ;  the  same  beinge  soe  gracious  joyous  newes  as  any 
can  imagine  or  thinke  to  the  principall  coniforte  and  especiall  conso- 
lation of  us  and  all  your  faythfull  subjectes  ;  and  namely  of  us  which 
are  continuinge  in  a  lande  of  warr,  environed  by  your  Irishe  Enimies 
and  English  Rebels  in  pointe  to  be  destroied,  if  it  werre  not  that  the 
soveren  ayde  and  comforte  of  God,  and  of  you  our  gracious  Lord, 
did   altogeather  releve  us.     And  righte   excellent,    righte  gracious, 
and  righte  redoubted  and  righte   soveraigne  leige  Lord,  forsoe  much 
as  the   ho.  lord  the  lord   of  Furnyvale  your  faythful  subjecte  and 
Lieuten"  ute  of  this  yo^  lande  of  Irelande  was  purposed  to  departe 
from  your  land  and  to  repayre  to   your  high  presence,  to  sue  for  his 
payment  which  to  him  is  behinde,  for  the  safe  keepinge  of  this  your 
lande  ;  and  we,  consideringe  the  great  destruction  and  disease  which 
hath  come  unto  this  lande  by  his  laste  absence  from  us,  and  eschuinge 
greater  that  may  come  and  are  likely  to  falle  uppon  the  same  if  he 
shoulde  be  absent  at  this  preiente  tyme,   wee  have  requested  him  in 
the  behalfe  of  you  our  soveraigne  Lord,   and  have  supplicated   unto 
him  on  our  owne  behalfes  to  attend  heare,  and  not  to  departe,  for  the 
safetie  of  this  yo\  lande  and  of  yo''.  faythfull  leiges  in  the  same;  and 
wee  to  write  for  him  to  your  gracious  person  for  his  recommendations 
for  the  great  chardges,  laboures,  and  travelles,  by  him  had  and  sus- 
tained  in  theise   partes,  and  that  he  mighte   have  his  said  payment 
to  the  safety  of  the  same  your  landes,  and  of  your  faythful  subjectes 
therin;  whereuppon,   our  righte   soveraigne  Lorde,  if  it  please  you, 
wee  doe  signitie   unto  your  Royal  Ma"^  and  to  others   to  whom  it 
shall  appertaine,  the  great  laboures,  travels,  and  endevoures  made  by 
your  said  Lifetenaunte,  heere  after  his  firste  arrival  in  this  land  until 
his  laste  repaire  to  yo"^.  highe  presence,  and  of  other,  after  that,  by 
him  done.     Eirste  your  said  lifetenaunte,   taking  unto  him   the  ad- 
vise of  your  Counsell  on   this  side,  and  of  other  lords  temporall, 
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knightes,  esquires,  and  other  good  commoners,  made  many  greate 
jernies  and  hostinges  uppon  one  of  the  strongest  Irishe  enimies  of 
Leynstre,  called  O'More  of  Layse,  a  great  cheefetaine  of  this  Nation, 
by  beinge  in  his  contry  for  six  dayes  and  nightes  twice,  which  was  not 
done  before  in  our  tyme,  and  takeinge  his  cheefe  place  and  goodes, 
burninge,  foraging,  and  destroying  all  his  contry,  his  come,  and  his 
other  goodes,  and  burninge  and  breakinge  certaine  of  his  castles 
called  the  Castle  of  Colyndragh  and  the  Castle  of  Shenneih,  and 
rescuinge  divers  English  prisoners  there,  beinge  witl'.out  payinge 
raunsome,  and  woundinge  and  killinge  a  greate  multitude  of  his 
people,  and  made  such  ware  uppon  him  that  he  W'as  forced  againste 
his  will  to  make  peticion  to  have  yo"'.  Peace  by  indentiue,  and  to  put 
his  sonne  in  pledge  into  the  handes  of  your  said  Livetenaunte,  to 
keepe  the  peace  safely,  and  to  amende  that  wherein  he  had  offended 
againste  your  faythfuU  subjectes;  and  more  over  to  serve  it  travell 
with  your  said  Livetenaunte  uppon  his  warninge  against  all  Irishe 
enimies  <fc  Englishe  rebelles  at  his  comniaundement ;  soe  that  by 
nieanes  thereof  the  said  O'More  come  with  two  batty les,  one  foote  & 
on  horse,  to  serve  uppon  a  stronge  enimie  <!t  a  clieefetaine  of  his 
nation  called  Mac  Mahon,  the  distance  of  forty  leagues  from  the 
partes  of  Layse,  and  he  beinge  with  the  same  yo'.  Livetenaunte,  Sc 
under  his  safe  conduit,  and  in  ayde  of  him  in  the  foresaid  country  of 
Layse   two  other  greate  cheefetaines   of  theire   nations  of  Leynstre 

wtli.  theire  people.     That  is  to  say  O  Uraun  and  O  Rale 

shame  and  overthrowe  of  the  warr  against  him  may  be  continued 
which  God  grante  :  and  the  said  O  Ferall  and  O  Halo  doc  still  con- 
tynue  peticiones  to  enjoy  your  peace.  And  alsoc  he  roode  againste 
Mac  Mahone  a  greate  Irishe  enimie  and  a  powerfull  cheeftaine  of 
his  nation  in  the  partes  of  LUucstre  adjoyniiige  unto  the  County  of 
Louth,  and  him  did  strongely  invade  longe  tyme  by  diveres  laborious 
hostinges  and  journeyes,  some  on  foot,  by  sixteene  leagues,  and 
burnte  and  destroyed  one  of  his  cheife  places,  with  all  his  townes  & 
come  aboute,  &  wounded  &  killed  a  greate  multitude  of  his 
people,  until  hee  must  of  force  yealde  himselfe  to  your  Peace,  & 
deliver  divers  Englishe  prisoners  without  ransome,  which  he  and  his 
people  have  taken,  and  that  he  underetook  by  indenture  to  travell 
with  the  same  your  Lieuetennant  agaynst  whatsoever  enimie  or  rebell, 
upon  his  warning,  in  such  sort  that  hee  sent  Manus  his  brother  with 
a  great  multitude  of  their  people  to  serve  uppon  that  sayd  Oc  Conor 
which  is  forty  myles  and  more  from  their  country;  &  also  he  rode 
agaynst  O  Hallon  a  greate  chieftayne  of  his  nation  and  Irish  enimie 
in  the  same  partes  of  Ulster,  &  warred  so  strongely  upon  him  that 
hee  was  compelled  by  force  to  yeeld  himselfe  to  your  peace,  and  uu- 
dertooke  to  ride  agaynst  ail  Irish  enimies  &  English  rebells  at  his 
pleasure,  in  such  sort  that  he  did  serve  with  three  hundrelh  men  & 
more  uppon  the  forsayd  Mac  Mahone;  6:  after  that  disloyally  rose 
up  agayne  in  warres  &  distroyed  your  faythfull  leiges;  and  pre- 
sently your  sayd  Lieuetennant  theruppon  ordeired  divers  great 
jorneys  upon    him  in  his   country,  where  he  burnt,  forraged,  &  des-  fli 

troyed  many  thereof  &  wounded  &  killed  many  of  his  people,  &  cutt  * 

a  greate  place  thorrow  a  longe  wood,  in  breadth  of  two  leagues  or 
more,  thorow  terror  of  which  thinge  he  dayly  made  supplication  to  ' 

have  peace,  &  putt  in  his  hostages  for  the  safe  keeping  therof,  & 
theruppon  the  greate  O'Nelc  pretendinge  himselfe  to  bee   Kinge  of 
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the    Irish    in    Ulster.     And  O   Neleboy  sonne    to   M'    Qwenoiis, 
M*"  Gwere,  O  Dowenell,  greate  and  powerfull  chiefetayncs  of  their 
nation,  &  divers  other  Irish  enimies,  hearing  of  the  cutting   of  the 
same  place,   &  of  the  damage  &  distruction  done  also  to  the  sayd 
O  Hanlan,  ct  doubting   the  like  to  be  done  to  them  by  your  Leife- 
tenaunt,  sent  to  him  to  have  peace  Sc  to  doe  hihi  service,  &  also  to 
serve  wth.  him  upon  all  other  Irish  enimies  &  English  rebelles;  &; 
also  he  caused  in  many  places  every  Irishe  eniraie  to  serve  upon  the 
other,  which  thinge  hath   not  beene   seene  by  longe  tyme  in   theise 
partes  untill  the  coming  of  your  Leiuetenant  aforsayd  ;  and   he  hath 
accomplished  divers  other  jorneis  &  labours  for  the  sayd  releife  and 
comfort  of  your  faythful  leiges  on  this  side  the  sea,  and  in  especially 
at  the  making  hereof,  in  repaying  &  mending  of  a  bridge  called  the 
bridge  of  Athy,    sett  in  the    fronture  of   the  borders  of  the  Irishe 
enimies  of  Laies,  for  the  safe  keeping  whereof  he  hath  erected  a  new 
tower  upon  the  same  for  a  warde  to  put  therwith  a  greate  fortificaon 
aboute   the  same   for   resistance  of  the    sayd  enimies,   to  the  great 
comforte  and  releife  of  the  English  &  greate  over-throw  of  the   Irish 
enimies  ;    by   which    bridge   your  faythfuU    leiges    were    oftentimes 
prayed  &  killed,    but  now  your  sayd  leiges,  both  their  &  els  where, 
may  suffer   their  goods  and    cattels  to  remayne  in  the   feilds  day  <fe 
night  without  being  stolen,  or  sustayning  any  other  losse,  which  hath 
not  beene  seene  here  by  the  spade  of  these  thirty  yeares  past,  God 
be  thanked  &  your  gracious  provision.     And  now  after   this  upon 
Monday   in   the   Whitson   weeke,    att    Lasenhale  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  Morice  O  Keating  chieftayne  of  his  nation,  traitor  &  rebell 
to  you  our  gratious'  Lord,  for  the  great  feare  which  he  had  of  your 
sayd  Leiftenaunt,   for  himselfe  &  his  nation,   yeilded  himselfe  to  the 
same   your    Leiuetenaunte,    without  any    condicion,   with   his    brest 
agaynst  his  swords  poynt  &  a  cord  about  his  necke,   then  delivering 
to  your  sayd   Leifetenant   without  ransorae  the    English  prisoners 
which  he   had  taken  before,  to  whom  grace  was  graunted  by  inden- 
ture, &  his  eldest  sonne  given  in  pleadge  to  bee  loyall  leiges  from 
thence  forwarde  to  you  our  soveraigne  Lord.    Wee  humbly  beseeche 
your   gratious'  lordship  that  yt  would  please  you  of  your  especiall 
grace  to  thinke  upon  your  said  land,  &  in  the  workes  of  charitye  to 
have  mercie  &  pitty  upon  us  your  poore  leiges  thereof,  who  are  en- 
vironed on  all  sydes  in  warre  with  English  rebells  &  Irish  enimies  to 
our   continuall    destruction  &  sorrow,   <t  alsoe  to  have   your  sayd 
Leiuetenaunt  as  especially  recomended  to  your  soveraigne  Lordship 
for  the  causes  aforsayd,  &  more  over  to  provide  soe  gratiously  such 
a   sufficient   payment   for  him  that  he  may  make   himselfe   stronge 
inough  to  resiste  the  malice  of  your  enimies  on  this  side  the  sea,  & 
his  souldiers  able  to  pay  for  their  vittals  and  other  thinges  ^yhich  they 
toke  of  your  faythful!  leiges  for  the  safetye  of  your  land  aforsayd,  & 
of  your  poore  leiges  therin,  considering  our  redoubt  leige  Lord  that  yf 
your  forces  be  not  here   alwayes  soe   strongly  mayntained  &   con- 
tinued without   beinge   deminished,   your   Irish  enimies   &    English 
rebells  yf  they  may  espie  the  contrary,  although  they  have  putt  in 
hostages  &  are  otherwise  strongly  bound  to  the  peace,  yet  they  will 
rise  agayne  unto  wars,  which  is  a  private  Conquest  of  your  land 
aforsayd.     And  furthermore  the  mony  which  your  sayd  Leiftennant 
doth  receive  of  your  gracious  Lordshipp  for  the  safe  keeping  of  this 
your  land  is  soe  little  that  ye  doth  not  suffice  to  paye  so  much  unto 
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the  soldiers  as  is  likely  to  mayntayne  your  warrs  heere  by  a  greate 
quantitye,  by  reason  whereof  they  can  pay  but  litle  for  any  thinges 
taken   from  your  sayd  leidges   for  the   sustenance  of  them  &  their 
horses,  which  is  to  the  importable  chardges   of  your  leidges  &  per- 
petuall   destruction   of  them  yf  they  be  not  gratiously  succored  Sc 
releved  by  your  grafious  lordshipp  in  that  behalfe  ;  &  moreover  wee 
beseeche  your  gratious  Lordship  to  have  yo^  sayd  Leiuetenant   es- 
pecially recommended   unto   you  for  his  great  continiiall  labours  <fe 
costes  which  he  hath  borne  Sc  sustayned  about  the  deliverance  of  the 
Earle  of  Dessemond,  who  was  falsly  &  deceitfully  taken  &  detayned 
in  prison  by  his  unkle,  to  the  greate  distruction  of  all  the   contry  of 
Mounstre,  untill  now  that  he  is  gratiously  delivered  by  the  good  and 
gratious   government    of   the    same    your    Leiftenant.     In    witness 
whereof  wee  your  faythfuU  &  humble  leiges  the  bishop  of  Kildare, 
the  gardeins   of  the   spirituallities   of    Ardmaghe,   the   abbot  of  the 
House  of  our  ladie  of  I'ryme,  the  abbot  of  the  House  of  our  ladie  of 
Kenleys,    the  abbot  of  the  House  of  our  lady  of  Balkinglase,  the 
abott  of  the  House  of  our  ladye  of  Beckty,  the  abott  of  the  House 
of  our  ladie  nere  Develin,   the  abbot  of  the  House  of  our   ladie   of 
Novan,   the  prior  of  the  House  of  St.  Petter  of  Trime,   the  prior  of 
the   House   of   our  lady   of  Louth,   the  prior   of  the  House  of  St. 
Leonards    of    Dondalke,    the  prior    of    the   House  of  St.  John   of 
Reulys,  the  prior  of  the  House  of  our  lady  of  Colp.  the  prior  of  the 
House  of  our  lady  CJrse  of  Droghda,  the  prior  of  the    House  of  our 
lady  of  Dyveleck,  the  prior  of  the  House  of  St.  Johns  of  Droghda, 
the  prior  of  the  House  of  St.  Lawrence  of  Droghda,  the  prior  of  the 
House  of  our  lady  of  Conall,  the  prior  of  the  House  of  St.  Johns  of 
Nass,  the   prior  of  the  House   of  St.  Johns  without  Newgate   of 
Duelin,  the  prior   of  the  House  of  the  Trinitye  in  Duelin,  the  prior 
of  the  House  of  Fowre,  the  prior  of  the  House  of  God  of  Molingare, 
the  prior  of  the  House  of  our  lady  of  Trysternagh,  the  archdecon  of 
Kildare,  the  archdecon  of  Priell,  Thomas  Lenfant  barron  of  Atherde, 
Richard  Nugent  barron  of  Delbin,   Matt.  Huse  barron  of  Galtrym, 
Thomas  Mareward  barron  of  Skryn,  Edward  Perrers  knight,  John 
London    knight,   the  maior  &.   balifes  of  the    Citie  of  Dublin,    the 
Comons  of  your  towne  of  Droghda,  the  Commons  of  Dondalke,  the 
Commons  of  Atherdee,  the   Commons  of  Kenlys,  the    Commons  of 
Tryme,  the  Commons  of  Athboy,  the  Commons  of  Naas,  the  Com- 
mons of    Clane,    the    Commons   of   Tresdeldermot,    the  balifes    of 
Louthe,  the  sherife  of  Dublin,  the  sherife  of  Kildare,  the  sheryfe  of 
Priell,    &    the  shenfe  of  the   Crosse  of  Meth,  Christopher  Plum, 
James    Uriell,    John    Fitz    Adanie,    Robert    Buinell,    William    of 
Tynbegh,  Robert  White  of  Killester,  Thomas  Talbott  of  Malahede, 
John   Clinton  of  Kepp,  Christopher  White,  Henry  Drake,  Walter 
Plunke,  John  Taff",   Robert  Heiron,  William  Rath,  John   Clynton 
of  Drumchassell,   Walter    Congagham,    Thomas  White   of  Priell, 
Mathew     Tanner,     John     Heyron,     Thomas    Rath    of     CrofFkill. 
Walter  Ley,   William  Deveros,  Andrew  Tuitt,  Robert  Bet,  John 
Fitz  Richard,  John  Dillon,  Richard  Lyneham,  George  Fay,  John 
Beery,  Syraon   London,  Richard  Talbott  of  Mith,  John  Dardits  of 
Gryll,  W™.   Fitz  Willm,  John  White  of  Conall,  William   Heron, 
Mories  Welsh,  Nicholas  Gaberd,  Patrick   Ley,   Walter  Harrold, 
William  Welsh,  Gylbaugh,  Nicholas  Brown,  Patrick  Flatesbury, 
John  Eustace  of  Newland,  Edward  Ewstace,  Thomas  Penckeston, 
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Richard  Fitz  Ewstace,  William  White  of  the  county  of  Dubiiii, 
Nicolas  Gawarry,  John  Drake,  Robert  Gailan  of  Dublin,  Thomas 
Cusack  of  Dublin  &  Lucas  Dowdalle  of  Dublin  Esquires,  have  put 
our  Seales.  Dated  the  syx  and  twentieth  day  of  June  in  the  fifth 
yeare  of  yo'.  gratious  Reigne. 

"  There  is  one  fact  in  the  history  of  Ireland  which  has  not  often  been  adverted  to 
by  the  Enghsh  historians,  and  to  which  it  may  not  be  quite  irrelative  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  when  speaking  of  the  former  condition  of  that  country.  It  is, 
that  at  a  period  even  earlier  than  the  Norman  conquest,  Ireland  was  the  greatest, 
as  probably  the  nearest  mart  for  English  slaves.  Malmesbury,  in  his  Life  of 
Wulfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  has  given  a  minute  account  of  this  extraordinary 
traffick.  For,  in  those  times,  and  long  before,  when  any  person  had  more  children 
than  he  could  maintain,  or  more  domestic  slaves  than  he  chose  to  keep,  he  sold 
them  to  a  merchant,  who  disposed  of  them  in  Ireland,  Denmark,  Italy,  or  else- 
where, as  he  found  most  profitable.  The  people  of  Bristol  were  the  cliief  carriers 
in  this  trade  as  far  as  it  related  to  Ireland.  Malmesbury  says  that  young  women 
were  frequently  taken  to  market  in  their  pregnancy  that  they  might  bring  a  better 
price.  The  Ecclesiastical  Council  of  Armagh,  held  in  1 171,  passed!  a  resolution  to 
liberate  English  slaves." 


"  The  chief  Persons  in  the  County  of  Kildare  to  Richard  Dtikc  of  York, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  A.D.  1454,  giving  an  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  Country. 

"  [From  the  Orig.  among  the  Cottonian  Charters.] 

"  Stowe  says,  that  in  1449  there  'began  a  new  rebellion  in  Ireland,  but  Richard 
Duke  of  York  being  sent  thither  to  appease  the  same,  so  assuaged  the  fury  of  the 
wild  and  savage  people  there,  that  he  wan  such  favour  among  them  as  could  never 
be  separated  from  him  and  his  lineage.' 

"In  1451,  he  left  Ireland  to  prefer  his  title  to  the  crown  of  England,  still  retain- 
ing his  lieutenancy. 

"  In  justice  to  the  Duke  of  York  it  must  be  stated,  that  the  acts  which  were  passed 
in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  under  his  administration,  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on 
his  memory. 

*'  Righte  hye  and  myghty  Prince  and  oure  righte  gracious  lorde, 
Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  we  recomaunde  us  unto  you  as  louly  as 
we  can  or  may  ;  and  please  youre  gracious  liynes  to  be  advertised 
that  this  lande  of  Irland  was  nevir  at  the  poynt  fynally  tobe  destrued 
sethen  the  Conquest  o^  this  lande,  as  it  is  now,  for  the  trevv  liege 
people  in  this  parties  dar  ne  may  not  appier  to  the  Kynges  oure  said 
soverayn  lordes  Courtes  in  the  said  lande,  ne  noon  other  of  the  trew 
liege  people  ther,  to  go  ne  ride  to  market  Tounes,  ne  other  places, 
for  dred  to  be  slayne,  to  take  other  spouled  of  thar  godes ;  also  the 
mysrule  and  mysgovernaunce  had,  done,  and  dayly  coutynued  by 
dyvers  gentlemen  of  the  Counte  and  youre  liberte  of  Mith,  the 
Countes  of  Kildare  and  Vriell,  and  namly  of  a  variance  had  betwix 
therle  of  Wiltesshire  lieutenant  of  this  said  lande  and  Thomas  fits 
Morice  of  the  Geraldynes  for  the  title  of  the  maners  of  Maynoth  and 
Rathmore  in  the  Counte  of  Kildare,  hath  caused  more  destruccionne  in 
the  sayde  Counte  of  Kildare  and  liberte  of  Mith  within  shorte  tyme 
now  late  passed,  and  dayly  doth,  then  was  done  by  Jrish  enemys 
and  English  rebelles  of  long  tyme  befor ;  and  is  likely  tobe  fynall 
destruccionne  of  the  said  Counte  of  Kildare  and  liberty  of  Mith. 
For  Henry  Bonyn  knyght,  constituted  Tresurer  of  the  saide  lande 
under   the    grete   Seall  of  the  said    lande,    assemblyng   with    hym 
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Edraund   Botiller    cosyii  germayn   to    the    said  Erie   of   Wilteshire 
and  William   Botiller  cosyn   to   the  said    Erie,  with    thar   sequele, 
of   the    which    the   moost  paftie  was    Irish  enemyes   and    English 
rebelles  came   into  the  said  Counte  of  Kildare  and  ther  brant  and 
destrued  dyvers  and  many  Tonnes  and  paroche  Chirches  of  the  trewe 
liege  people,  and  toke  dyvers  of  them  prisoners  and  spouled  them  of 
their  godes.    And  after  the  departre  of  the  said  Henry  and  Edmund, 
the   said  Wylliam   abydyng   in  the  said    Counte  of  Kildare,  by  the 
avice  and  counsaill  of  the  said  Henry  and  Edmond,  did  so  grete  op- 
pressionne   in  the  said  Counte  of  Kildare  and  in  the  Counte  and  Li- 
berie of  Mith,  that  vij''''.  Tonnes  and  more  which  was  well  enhabite 
in  the   feste  of  Seynt   Michell  lass  passed    been  now   wasted  and 
destrued.     And  for  asmuch  as  thes  parties  so  destrued,  with  alytell 
partie   more   that  remayneth  not    destrued,   in   the  said   Counte   of 
Kildare,  is  the  dayly   sustenauiice  of  the  Cite  of  Dyuelyn,  and  the 
destruccionne  of  hit  is  like  tobe  the  fynall  destruccionne  of  the  said 
Cite,  and  the  destruccionne  of  the  said  Cite  wilbe  cause  of  the  des- 
truccionne of  the  said   lande,  which  God   defend.     The  Maire  and 
Comens  of  the  said  Cite  wrote  dyvers  lymes  unto  the  righte  reverend 
ffader  in  God  John  archiebisshop  of  Ardmagh  depute  lieutenant  to 
the  seid  Erie  of  Wiltessliire  to   have  this  remedyed  :    and   at  har 
instance  the  Kyng  oure  said  Soverayne  lordes  Consaill  here,  wrote  to 
the   said    depute   lieutenant  for    dyvers    of    thes   oppressionns   and 
mysgovernaunces  that  they  shuld   be  remedyed,  and  he  remedyed 
them  not.     Also  the  said  William  Botiller  after  this  destruccionne  so 
done  assessed  upon  sniale  Villages  and  Tonnes  in  the  said  Counte 
and  Liberie   of  Milh,   and  in  the  said   County  of  Kildare,   certeyii 
summes   of  money  to  be  reryd  accordyng  to  hys  wyll,  be  cause  of 
which  he  and  his  men  rered  in   dyvers  of  the  said  villages  grete  and 
notable  summes  of  money  and  in  dyvers  villages  toke  all   the  plow- 
bestes  and  other  bestes  of  the  said  villages,  and  the  moost  sufficiaunts 
hnsbandes,   and  held  tham   his  prisoners,  and  ostages  ther,   to  that 
ende  that  they  shuld   make   fyne  and  raunson  with  him  ;  upon  the 
which  matere  the  said  Maire  and  Comens  compleyned  also  by  mouth 
to  the  said  Depute,  and  ther  upon  he  ordeyned  no  remedy.     And  for 
as  much  as  all  this  mysrule  done  by  the  seid  Henry,  Edmond,  and 
William,  by  statutes  and  lawes  made  in  the  said  lande  as  well  in  the 
tyrae   of  oure  said  soverayn  lorde  as  in  the  tyme  of  hys  noble  pro- 
genitoures,  is  treyson,  and  also  who  sQever  of  the  trewe  liege  people 
here,  knowyng  such  mysrule,   wold  not  aryse  to  arrest  such  mys- 
doers,  shuld  be  deemed  felones,  the  lordes  and  gentles  of  the  Counte 
of    Kildare   consyderyng    the    emynent    myscheve    and   ffynall   de- 
struccionne of  the  said  Counte,  and  also  the  desolacionno  of  the  said 
Cite,  desired   the  seid   Maire  and   Comens  to  come   into  the   said 
Counte  of  Kildare  to  put  away  the  said  William  with  his  sequele  and 
to  abride  all   this  mysrule  ;  upon  the  which  they  went  with   the  said 
lordes  and   gentles,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  avoided  all   the  said 
mysrule  out  of  the  said  Counte.     Also  please  your  Hynes  tobe  ad- 
A'ertysed  that  the  said  Wyllyam  Botiller,  Nicholas  Wogan,  David 
Wogan,  and  Richard  Wogan,  oame  with  dyvers  Irish  ennemys  and 
English  rebelles  to  the  Castell  of  lyothcotFy  ther,  as  Anne  Wogan 
sumtyme  wytie  to  Oliver  Eustace,   then  beyng  the  Kynges  widue, 
was  dwellyng,   and  brant  the  yates  of  the  said   place,   and  toke  hir 
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with  them  and  Edward  Eustace,  son  and  hire  to  the  said  Olyver,  and 
Sonne  and  heire  apparent  to  the  said  Anne,  and  of  the  age  of  viij. 
yeres,  and  yit  holdeth  them  as  prysoners,  and  toke  godes  and  catals 
of  the  said  Anneis  to  the  vahie  of  v.C.  marks.  Also  the  said  Henry 
with  a  grete  multitude  of  people,  armed  in  manere  of  were,  came  to 
Osbornestone  in  the  said  Counte,  an  ther  toke  and  enprisoned 
Christofre  Flatesby,  and  destrued  and  wasted  the  said  Toune,  and 
toke  all  godes  and  catals  of  the  said  Christofre  to  the  value  of  C". 

"  Besechyngyoure  gracious  remedy  and  help  upon  all  thees  ma- 
teres ;  and  for  asmuch  as  thees  materes  been  trewe  and  that  it  wold 
please  youre  Hynes  to  yeve  faith  and  credence  to  thes  premisses,  We 
JSTiCHOLAs  Priour  of  the  Hoiis  of  Conall,  Edward  fitz  Eus- 
tace knyght,  PoRTREVES  and  CoMENS  of  the  Naas,  Portreves 
and  CoMENs  of  Claue,  William  fitz  Eustace,  Christofre 
Flatebsy,  Nicholas  Sutton,  Walran  fitz  Eustace, 
Christofre  Fitz  Eustace.  Pai  rik  fitz  Morice,  James 
Lang,  Phelip  Brytt,  Bobert  fitz  Eustace,  John 
Sauuere,  and  John  White,  have  put  to  this  onre  Scales. 
Written  at  the  Naas  the  xxiij.  day  of  Januery  the  yere  of  the  reane 
of  the  King  oure  Soverayne  lord  that  now  is  xxxij'*'. 


"  The  Harlean  Manuscript,  num.  433.  fol.  265  b.  conlains  the  *  instructions 
given  by  Richard  the  Third  to  his  counsellor  the  Bishop  of  Enachden,  to  be 
shewed  on  his  behalf  to*his  cousyn  the  Earl  of  Dessemond,  and  other  nobles  and 
gentiles  of  his  land  of  Ireland,'  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  He  adverts  in  them 
to  the  government  of  his  father  the  Duke  of  York. 

'"  Furst,  where  the  said  Bishop  hath  enfourmed  his  said  Grace  of  the  good 
toward  disposicion  and  herty  desire  that  the  said  Erie  hath  for  to  doo  him  pleasur 
&  service  to  his  power,  as  feithfully  and  humbly  as  any  other  of  the  Kinges  sub- 
jicttes.  the  said  Bishop  shall  on  the  kings  behalve  thanke  him ;  shewmg  that 
aswele  for  the  noblesse  of  bloode  as  rememebring  the  manyfold  notable  service 
and  kindnesse  by  the  Earle's  fadre  unto  the  famous  Prince  the  Due  of  York  the 
kinges  fader,  at  diverse  seasons  of  grete  necessite  in  thoose  parties  to  his  gret 
jeopardies  and  charges  doon  causeth  the  Kinges  Grace  to  accepte  and  receive  him 
in  the  tendre  favor  of  the  same,  trusting  of  his  contynuance. 

"  Also  he  shall  shewe  that  albeit  the  fadre  of  the  said  Erie,  the  King  than  being 
of  yong  age,  was  extofciously  slayne  and  murdered,  by  colour  of  the  laws  within 
Irland,  by  certain  persones  than  havyng  the  governaunce  and  rule  there,  ayenst 
all  manhood,  reason,  and  good  conscience ;  yet  notwithstanding  that  the  sembla- 
ble  chaunce  was  &  hapned  sithen,  v/ithin  this  Reyme  of  England,  aswele  of  his 
brother  the  Due  of  Clarence,  as  other  his  nigh  kynnesmen  and  grete  frendes,  the 
Kinges  grace  alweys  contynuath  and  hath  inward  compassion  of  the  deth  of  his 
said  fadre,  and  is  content  that  his  said  cousyn  now  Erie  by  all  ordinate  meanes  and 
due  course  of  the  lawes,  when  it  shall  lust  him  at  any  tyme  hereafter  to  sue  or  at- 
tempt for  the  punyshment  thereof. 

"  Also  the  Kinges  Grace  woll  that  the  said  Bishop  have  auctorite  for  to  take 
in  the  kinges  name,  of  the  said  Erie,  his  othe  of  ligeaunce  as  other  lordes  have 
doon  here  within  this  his  Reyme,  after  the  fourme  here  ensuyng.  *  I,  A.  Erie  of 
Dessemond  become  true  and  faithful  liegeman  unta  my  soverayn  Lord  Richard 
iij''<^.  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England  and  of  France  and  lord  of  Irland  and 
to  his  heirs  kings  of  England,  and  to  him  and  theiiTi  my  feith  and  truth  shall  bere 
during  my  lyf  naturall,  and  with  him  and  in  his  cause  and  quarell  at  all  tymesshall  take 
his  partie,  and  be  ready  to  leve  and  dye  ayenst  all  earthly  creaturess,  and  utterly 
endevour  me  to  the  resistence  and  suppressing  of  his  enemyes,  rebelles,  and  traitors, 
if  shall  any  knowe,  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power,  and  no  thing  concele  that  in 
any  wise  may  be  hurting  to  his  noble  and  roiall  persone  ;  So  helpe  me  God  and 
thise  holy  evangelyes.' 
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**  Also,  the  said  Bishop  shall  shewe  unto  the  said  Erie  the  Kinges  gret  plesur 
touching  his  dealing  or  entringinto  any  marriage  with  any  blood  without  th'advise 
and  knowledge  of  his  Grace ;  considered  that  the  same  with  all  celerit  entendeth 
for  to  ordeiyne  and  provide  in  that  behalve  for  his  said  cousyn  in  suche  wise  and 
of  suche  noble  blode  as  shall  redounde  to  his  weele  and  honnor,  and  of  all  his 
frendes  and  kynnesraen,  trusting  that  the  said  Erie  woU  remembre  the  same  and 
utterly  applie  him  thereunto. 

"  Also  the  said  Bishop,  upon  perfite  understanding  that  the  said  Erie  shalbe  of 
hoole  entencion  and  promise  to  his  powair  to  perfourme  the  premisses,  and  over 
that,  utterly  to  dispose  for  many  consideracionsconcernyng  the  Kinges  high  plea- 
sur  and  entent,  renounce  the  ucring  and  usage  of  the  Irisshe  arraye;  and  from 
thenceforth  to  geve  and  applie  him  self  to  use  the  manner  of  th 'apparel  for  hisper- 
sone  after  the  Englishe  guyse,  and  after  the  fasshon  that  the  Kinges  grace  sendeth 
unto  him  by  the  said  Bishop  aswele  of  goivnes,  doublettes,  liosen,  and  boneftes,  and 
soo  followingly  in  tyme  comyn,  as  the  caas  or  chaunge  of  the  said  fashion  shall 
require ;  that  then  the  said  Bisshop  shall  deliver  unto  his  said  cousyn,  in  most 
convenient  place  and  honnorable  presence,  the  Kinges  Ij/vree,  that  is  to  wite  a 
f;oLER  o/GOLD  ()/'  his  DEVISE  and  other  apparell  forsaid  for  his  persone. 

"  Also,  above  all  other  thinges,  he  shall  shewe  unto  the  said  Erie  that  the  Kinges 
Grace  in  no  wise  woU  oure  hooly  raodre  the  Churche  to  be  wronged,  deroged,  or 
prejudiced,  neither  in  liberties,  fraunchies,  grauntes,  custumes,  or  any  other 
spirituell  emolumentes  belonging  to  the  same,  but  that  his  said  cousyn  slaall  main- 
tence,  assiste,  and  support  it  in  every  behalve,  as  justice  and  right  requiereth.  And, 
over  that,  to  see  that  no  manner  robberys,  spoliations,  oppressions,  or  extorcions 
be  suffred  to  be  committed  amongst  any  of  the  kinges  subgiettes  of  thoose  parties, 
of  w  hat  astate,  degree,  or  condicion  soever  they  be ;  and  in  caas  any  happen  to  be  to 
see  tliem  so  offending  utterly  to  be  punyssed  according  with  the  kinges  lawes.  And 
that  the  said  Erie  shall,  by  all  weys  and  means  of  pollycie,  see  and  provide  that 
by  the  passage  of  the  commune  high  wayes  there  the  kinges  subgiettes  may  be  as- 
sured to  goo  and  pass  without  robbing  and  unlawful  letting:  so  that  the  said  Erie 
according  to  the  kinges  gret  trust,  and  also  to  his  graciouse  demeanyng  here  in  this 
Reyme  of  England,  may  appere  and  be  named  a  veray  Justicer,  aswele  for  his 
propre  honnor  and  wele,  as  for  the  Common  wele  of  thoose  parties,  &c." 


"  O'Donnel,    the  Irish   rebel,  to  King  Henry    VIFIth,    exculpating 

himself. 
"  [Ms.  Cotton.  Vespasian.  F.  XIII.  fol.  144  b.  Orig.'] 

*•  *,*  The  O'Donnels  of  the  North  of  Ireland  were  a  powerful  family  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  the  Seventh  and  Henry  the  Eighth.  One  of  them,  probably  the 
writer  of  this  letter,  has  been  already  mentioned,  from  Hall,  as  receiving  knight- 
hood atthe  justs  which  Henry  the  Eighth  held  at  Westminster  in  1511,  in  honoxir 
of  the  birth  of  a  prince. 

"  The  intercourse  which  was  carried  on  between  the  O'Donnels  and  James  the 
Fourth  and  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland  gave  Henry  the  Eighth  some  uneasiness. 
The  O'Donnel  of  the  present  letter,  who,  it  is  believed,  w  as  Odo  the  son  of  Odo 
O'Donnel,  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  it. 

"  After alldue  and  moste humble  recommendacions,  please  it  youre 
(irace  to  cawes  the 'Letter  that  y  do  sende  unto  your  tlyghnessby  this 
yome  servant  and  subjecte,  Pers  Yonge,  mariner  and  master  of  the  Maw- 
deham  of  London,  dwellyngeatReclef  besides  London,  to  be  rede  in  the 
presence  of  youre  Grace.  A  Iso  y  beseeche  youre  grace  to  here  the  saied 
Pers  to  speke  in  my  behalf,  and  to  hime  gew  credence  for  myn  excu-?, 
wbiche  in  roy  mynde  y  ncdede  not  for  any  offence  that  ever  y  dude 
against  youre  Highnes,  but  only  for  the  murnior  that  hathe  ben  for  my 
goingeinto  Skollandt),  unto  vvhiche  y  thinke  your  Grace  have  taken  no 
ciedence.    And  that  it  vvolde  please  youre  noble  grace  to  cawes  youre 
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gracious  myiul  to  be  write  unto  nie,  in  and  for  the  causes  that  y  have 
write  unto  youre  Hignes ;  and  allso  of  suche  as  the  saede  youre 
subject  Pers,  afor  write,  shall  shewe  your  Grace;  and  after  youre 
writynge  had,  y  shall  endewoyre  myself  the  best  y  can  or  may  unto 
my  power  for  the  honowre  of  youre  Hignes  ande  the  welthe  of  this 
pore  Lande,  by  the  helpe  of  God  ho  ever  encreas  the  prosperite  of 
youre  moste  wictorious  and  Royall  estat.  Writ  in  Maner  of  Dongall, 
the  xij.  day  of  Janywer,  the  yerel5l4. 

"  Youre  humble  servant, 

"  O  DoNAILL." 


A  NIGHT  SCENE. 


The  silver  moon  was  on  the  sea, 

Its  beams  were  on  the  wave. 
And  every  breeze  rolled  smilingly 

Above  each  ocean  cave  j 
When  love  and  I,  with  beauty's  queen. 
Arose  to  taste  its  gentle  sheen. 

Not  softer  is  the  hazel  eye. 

That  lights  the  young  gazelle ; 
Not  sweeter  is  the  rapturing  sigh. 

Where  bliss  and  passion  dwell. 
Than  were  the  orbs  of  lovely  flame 
That  seemed  encased  in  Helen's  name. 

The  imag'd  stars  looked  fair  and  bright. 

Upon  their  azure  bed ; 
Nor  half  so  fair  as  was  the  light. 

Her  Peri  lashes  shed. 
They  seemed  to  tremble  on  their  way, 
While  matched  with  beauty's  thrilling  ray. 

A  breath  came  o'er  the  whisp'ring  tide. 

Enjoyment  in  its  balm  j 
But  gentler  far  the  blush  of  pride, 

More  pure  the  seraph  calm. 
That  set  on  beauty's  swelling  cheek, 
When  highest  passion  dared  to  speak. 

Her  sparkling  lashes  bent  on  me, — 

Her  soft  brow  turned  upon 
The  ripple  of  that  tideless  sea, 

Where  night  and  water  shone ; 
She  seemed  a  beam  from  fairy  land, 
To  bind  my  soul  in  mystic  band. 

Oh!  never  shall  that  glorious  eve 

Be  blotted  from  ray  view  ; 
Her  young  eye's  smile  must  ever  leave 

The  impress  which  it  threw. 
And,  though  ray  heart  by  time  be  blighted, 
Yet  may  her  love  still  be  to  light  it  J 
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TALES  OF  THE  SOUTH. — NO.  111. 
THE  LAKE. — THE  DIAMOND  PILLAR. 

The  usual  coterie  of  provincial  literature  had  assembled  at  Castle 
Lough  :  politics,  and  the  chit-chat  of  the  neighbourhood,  had  been, 
in  their  turn,  discussed;  and  conversation  was  becoming  exhausted, 
when  O'Fogerty  had  recourse  to  his  accustomed  panacea,  a  story. 
On  the  last  evening,  he  had  related  the  legend  of  O'Donoghue  ;  and 
as  their  contiguity  to  Lough  Lane  seemed  to  entail  a  particular 
demand  on  his  attention,  he  deemed  it  a  duty  to  immortalize  its  tales, 
by  giving  them  priority  in  those  which  he  selected  for  the  amusement 
of  his  guests. 

'*  It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  September,"  commenced  the  host: 
"  the  air  was  fresh  and  exhilirating ;  a  slight  frost  had  rarified  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  the  keenness  of  the  temperature  contributed  an 
equal  degree  of  elasticity  to  the  mind,  and  of  clearness  to  the  hori- 
zon, when  I  called  ray  dogs  from  their  kennel,  placed  my  gun  on  my 
shoulder,  my  leathern  flask,  well  replenished  witii  the  native,  in  my 
pouch,  and  set  oft'  for  the  mountains,  absolutely  determined  on 
enjoying  a  good  day's  sport.  Our  pursuit  led  us  to  Tusk,*  and  here 
we  wandered  about  for  a  considerable  time,  partly  successful,  partly 
unfortunate,  in  our  warfare  ;  then,  at  last,  fatigued  as  well  from  the 
intensity  of  the  heat,  as  from  the  continued  exertion  of  some  hours, 
we  stopped  to  partake  of  our  meridien.  A  branching  little  stream, 
that  murmured  over  an  exquisite  bed  of  variegated  pebbles,  as  it 
rolled  along  through  a  fine  collection  of  timber,  now  and  again 
chafing  with  the  rocks  that  barriered  its  progress,  and  dancing  in 
magnificent  spray,  from  their  sides,  invited  us  to  take  advantage  of 
a  delightfully  romantic  situation.  Like  Don  Quixote,  under  his 
aleornorptes,  we  seated  ourselves  beueath  the  foliage  ;  and,  with  appe- 
tites entirely  as  voracious  as  Sancho's  at  the  wedding  of  Camacho, 
we  paid  our  devoirs  at  the  cold  meat,  and  the  other  edible  apparatus 
of  a  shooting-party.  We  had  scarcely  completed  our  meal,  when 
Larry  Clonin,  pointing  to  the  stream  which  1  have  just  noticed,  and 
which  happened  to  be  the  Lane,  an  insignificant  rill,  that  gives  its 
name  to  the  Lake,  exclaimed  : 

"  '  Arrah,  then,  masther,  if  Plunkett  had  the  heart  of  a  chicken, 
long  ago  it  is  he  would  have  been  made  a  man  of.  Shure  enough, 
that  he  would  !' 

"  At  a  loss  to  account  for  the  strangeness  of  this  assertion,  I  asked 
my  friend  Larry  what  or  whom  did  he  mean  ? 

"  '  Och  !  shure,'  replied  he,  '  but  I  thought  your  honour  had 
hard  it  all.' 

"  I  intimated  my  utter  ignorance  ;  and,  on  requesting  that  he  would 
inform  me  of  the  particulars  of  the  story  to  which  he  alluded,  he 
thus  proceeded  : — 

"  *  'Twas  as  beautiful  a  day  as  ever  came  out  of  the  heavens,  an' 
the  ould  lord,  God  be  good  to  his   soyl,  wid  half-a-dozen  or  so  of 

*  Any  of  my  readers  who  may  have  visited  Killarny,  will  recollect  this  splendid 
and  lofty  mountain,  which  gives  its  name  to  that  enchanting  sheet  of  water,  the 
Middle  or  Tusk  Lake. 
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the  Blarney  dragoons  wid  him,  came  gallivanting  an'  rackating  up 
the  mountain.  Billy  Plunkett  was  wid  him,  of  coorse  ;  for  when  did 
he  go  widout  Billy,  for  a  spalpeen  ?  They  had  their  guns  an'  their 
arms  on  their  shoulders,  just  as  became  the  likes  of  'em,  fine 
sthraphing  jintlemen,  'till  at  last,  afther  rumraagen  about  all  the 
day,  and  murdheren  all  the  game  in  the  counthry — for  they  were 
great  shots,  an'  why  not  ? — they  came  to  the  strame  yondher.  In 
them  times,  no  one  at  all,  at  all,  never  found  the  bottom ;  an'  though 
niany's  the  person  thried,  'twas  all  to  no  purpose;  for,  ding  the  bit 
of  it,  the  best  of  'em  could  be  afther  finden.  Well  then,  plase  your 
honour,  when  they  came  to  the  strand,  the  ould  lord  up  an'  attacks 
Billy  Plunkett;  for  you  must  know  Billy  was  a  mighty  swimmer  an' 
diver,  as  they  call  it. 

"  '  '*  Now,  Billy,"  says  he,  "  sthrip  off  like  a  man,"  says  he,  "an' 
rot  your  bones,  find  a  bottom  for  'em,"  says  he. 

"  '  "  Bathershin!"  says  Billy,  "  but  that  1  will,  plase  your  lord- 
ship," says  he,  "  whethere  there  is  one  there  or  no,"  says  he. 

"  *  So,  wid  this,  Billy,  widout  sayen  another  word,  took  off  his  cau- 
becn,  laid  his  cravat  a  one  side,  stripped  himself  mother  naked  as  the 
day  he  was  born,  and  plunged  into  the  river.  Down,  down,  he  went; 
an'  widout  ever  tinken  of  the  bottom,  or  any  thing  at  all  about  it,  he 
kept  sinken  like  a  stone,  till  at  last,  he  begins  to  ax  himself  where  he 
was  goen  to,  at  sich  a  kip-o'' -the-reel ;  when,  lo  an'  behold  you,  he 
found  the  wather  lave  him,  all  on  a  sudden,  an'  rubben  his  eyes, 
where  would  he  find  himself,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  finest  an'  most 
beautifulest  rooms  that  he  ever  seen  in  all  his  born  days.  Well,  Sir, 
he  didn't  know  what  to  do  at  first,  whethere  to  go  in  or  stay  out. 
The  room  was  stuffed  with  all  soorts  of  di'mons,  an' jewels,  an'  bags 
of  goold ;  more  nor  you  could  count  for  a  twelvemont,  were  shinen, 
like  cat's  eyes  under  a  bed.  Billy  looked  about  him  for  a  bit,  when 
he  seed  a  fine  speckled  greyhound,  wid  a  chain  of  goold  round  his 
neck,  walken  about  quite  soberly ;  an'  when  he  seen  Billy,  he  gave 
a  look  at  him,  you  may  be  shure,  no  ways  pleasant.  Billy,  though 
as  bould  a  man  as  any  in  the  parish,  was  bigining  to  be  frightened 
enough,  when  the  greyhound  up  an'  says — 

"  '  "  Kunasteen  thu;  *  now  tell  us,  Billy,  what  brought  you  here  ?" 

"  *  Billy,  sweaten  for  the  very  life  of  him,  didn't  know  what  to  say  ; 
an' so  he  answers  him,  thinken  it  best  to  be  civil — 

«  <  .<  Moch  na  mohaguthe,  kunesteen  thu  fain  ? — I  hope  no  offinse, 
your  honour,"  says  he ;  "  but  I  was  only  jest  for  taken  a  bit  of  an 
excirsion." 

"  '  "Ah!  is  tliat  all,  then,  you  omadhaunV  says  the  greyhound. 
"  Augus  na  bouhel  bawn  dash  a  shin  IX  But  never  you  heed, 
Billy,"  says  he  ;  "  help  yourself,  an'  welcome  to  any  thing  you  have  a 
liken  for." 

*'  *  Wid  this  the   greyhound  walked  away;  an'  Billy  thanked  him 

*  How  do  you  do.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  am  exactly  correct  in  the  ortho- 
grapliy  ;  however,  it  seems  to  me  most  advisable  to  spell  according  to  the  pro- 
nunciation. 

t  Very  well,  thank  you,  and  how  do  you  find  yourself. 

X  Literally,  and  are  not  you  a  fine  fellow. 
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very  civilly,  as  well  he  should,  being  bent — the  thief  of  the  world — 
to  take  one  of  the  bags  of  goold  wid  him. 

"  '  "  Billy  Piunkett,"  says  he  to  himself,  "  now  or  never  ;"  an'  wid 
that  he  laid  his  hand,  fair  an'  softly,  on  what  was  next  him.  But,  sir, 
he  was  jest  putteu  the  bag  on  his  shoulders,  an'  thinken  himself  as 
happy  as  a  king,  when  he  hard  a  voice  cryen  out : 

"  ' "  Billy  Piunkett,  you  murdherer  thief,  where  are  you  stalen  away 
wid  ray  money ;"  an''  at  the  same  time,  he  felt  as  if  all  the  pins  an' 
needles  irj  the  wide  world  were  sticken  through  his  back  an'  limbs. 

"  '  "  Mielle*  a  murdher.  Sweet  bad  look  to  you  for  a  greyhound  !" 
says  Billy,  *' what  in  the  world  will  become  of  me?"  an' away  he 
threw  the  bag,  and  ran  up  wid  himself  as  hard  as  he  could  swim. 

"  *  When  he  came  up,  the  masther  was  wondheren  what  kept  him 
all  the  time  ;  an'  so  he  says  to  him  : 

tn  II  Arragh,  Billy,  what  a  tine  fellow  you  are,  an'  I  waiten  here  for 
you;"  so  Billy  tells  him  all  about  the  matther,  an'  surprised  enough 
were  the  jintlemen  at  it.  The  ould  lord  wanted  Billy,  right  or  wrong, 
to  go  down  agen  ;  but  Billy  got  enough  of  it,  an'  he  swore  that  no- 
then  would  make  him  venture  his  body  an'  soul  wid  the  likes  of  'em. 
No  person,  an'  more's  the  pity,  has  ever  since  thried  to  dive  so  far, 
an'  there  the  threasure  must  stay  till  the  time  of  the  enchantment  is 
over." 

When  Larry  had  finished  his  narration,  the  shadows,  fast  descend- 
ing to  the  lake,  reminded  us  that  it  was  time  to  desert  the  scene  of  his 
fable;  and,  as  we  had  yet  some  miles  to  traverse,  another  story 
seemed  the  most  rational  way  to  cheat  the  distance. 

"  You  have  never  told  me  the  circumstances  of  the  '  Diamond 
Pillar;'   let  us  have  them  now,"  said  I. 

Larry  looked  as  those  who  are  asked  to  sing,  and  yet,  though 
conscious  of  their  own  powers,  do  not  f*el  exactly  inclined  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  the  petitioner.  He  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  com- 
plained something  about  the  lateness  of  the  hour;  but,  not  reading 
much  commisseration  in  my  countenance,  at  length  began. 

"  As  you  honour  will  have  it,  phy  I  spose  we've  no  business  sayen 
agen  it.  'Twas  airly  in  the  mornin',  about  the  biginin  of  July,  an'  my 
gran Yadher  was  returning,  as  merry  as  you  plase,  from  the  fair  of  Ke- 
larney ;  not  a  mother's  son  was  wid  him  ;  an',  not  caren  a  fig  for  the 
best  of  'em,  he  was  walken  with  his  shilelah  in  one  hand,  an'  his 
brogues  in  t'other,  whistlin'  an'  singen  by  turns.  Though  'twas  a 
pleasant  mornen  for  the  time,  yet  "twas  not  over  light,  nather;  an'  he 
was  gaen  through  Jack  Mahony's  farm,  when  what  would  he  see, 
more  luck  to  him,  but  the  whole  sky  as  'twere  afire.  He  didn't 
know  what  to  make  of  it,  an'  so,  steppen  up,  he  looks  about  him;  an' 
he  was  more  and  more  beside  himself,  when  he  saw  that  it  looked  for 
all  the  world  as  if  'twas  broad  day,  barring  'twas  only  two  in  the 
mornen.  On  this,  sir,  the  thought  came  across  him,  that  he  had  hard 
talk  of  the  '  di'mon  pillar  that  was  hidin  in  the  lake,  an'  that  used  to 
appear  at  night;'  so  he  turns  his  head,  an'  looks  down  where  the  lake 


*  The  meaning  is  sufficiently  obvious.     The  double  /  should  be  pronounced  as 
the  //  in  Spanish,  and  the  ql  in  Italian. 
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was,  an'  true  it  was  for  'im,  there  he'  seen  the  very  pillar  risen  up 
from  the  wather  to  the  clouds. 

"  Wisha,  masthur,  if  you  hard  him  tell  all  about  it,  but  you'd  give 
your  two  eyes  to  see  such  a  sight,  in  all  the  dear  days  of  his  life, 
he  used  to  say,  God  rest  his  soul !  that  he  never  seed  any  thing  that 
could  compare  wid  it.  There  'twas  risen  up  from  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  all  covered  wid  di'mons  an'  goold  an'  silver  that  shone  like 
nothen  !  The  whole  lake  was  a-fire,  an'  all  the  country  seemed  just 
as  if 'twas  the  noon-day.  He  staid  there,  as  your  honour  may  spose, 
looken  at  the  grand  spectacle  for  some  time,  wondheren  where  all  the 
6m6ras  came  from,  'till  at  last  they  fell  into  Smithereens,  an'  all  the 
precious  stones  an'  things  disappeared.  The  poor  man  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it;  an'  though  he  often  watched  for  it,  he  never  had 
the  luck  of  seen  it  afther." 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  Larry,"  [  interrupted,  "  if  any  other  person  has 
ever  since  witnessed  this  extraordinary  exhibition?" 

"That  I  can,  an'  phy  not?"  continued  my  chronicler,  "but  to 
give  you  a  plain  answer,  not  a  sowl  ever  saw  it  since,  barring  one  or 
two  ;  an'  the  raison's  good  enough,  as  you'll  hear  when  I  tell  your 
honour.  It  happened  then  that  a  great  murdherer  Englisher  hard  all 
about  the  pillar,  an'  so  says  he,  '  I'll  manage  'em ;'  an'  well,  in  his 
v/ay,  off  he  comes,  an' stays  watchen,  watchen,  till  it  appeared.  As 
soon  as  it  came  up,  down  he  goes,  an'  widout  any  more  palaveren, 
away  he  takes  it  wid  him,  botheration  to  the  bloody  villain  !  He 
took  it  off  wid  him,  to  England,  an'  became,  as  people  say,  a  great 
marchant;  at  least,  he  never  was  heard  of  in  these  parts  afther. 
Tundher  an'  ounkers  to  all  the  breed,  for  they  never  brought  any  good 
wid  'em  ;  sorrow  one  of  'em  but  always  brought  mischief  an'  poverty 
to  ourselves  an'  our  little  cabins." 

I  perfectly  agreed  with  Larry's  concluding  observation,  as  I  am 
deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the  Irish,  a  people  pro- 
verbially hospitable,  generous,  brave,  and  talented,  have  had  the 
buddings  of  those  finer  qualities  poisoned  in  the  very  germ  by  their 
communication  with  their  victorious  neighbours.  The  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  has  been  productive  of  incalculable  detriment  to  the 
weaker;  and,  although  Ireland,  as  she  is  now  situated,  could  not 
well  stand  without  the  support  of  England,  yet  I  am  persuaded,  that 
all  her  miseries  are  to  be  traced,  in  the  first  instance,  to  this  unfortu- 
nate conjunction.  This  fable,  continued  O'Fogherty,  of  the  Diamond 
Pillar,  is  by  no  means  one  of  our  most  common.  I  have  not  fre- 
quently heard  it,  but  yet  it  has  been  told  to  me  sufficiently  often  to 
enable  me  to  assure  you  that  it  may  be  safely  placed  among  "  The 
Legends  of  the  Lake," 
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The  balm  of  the  zephyr  was  floating  along, 
With  the  fragrance  of  musk  o'er  the  pearly  sea. 

And  the  murmur  of  waves,  like  the  music  of  song. 
The  soul  of  its  melody  scattered  on  me 

I  looked  on  the  isles,  that  were  studding  the  billow, 
Like  roses,  when  vying  with  young  beauty's  cheek. 

And  the  vision  that  slept  on  the  bright  coral  pillow 
Was  crimsoned  by  hope,  with  its  loveliest  streak 

A  thousand  soft  spirits  were  swelling  their  breath. 
And  the  fairies  and  gnomes  were  adorning  the  scene ; 

Gray  pleasure  was  twining  its  mystical  wreath. 
And  expectancy  danced  in  its  gaudiest  mien. 

On  the  foam  of  the  ocean  that  whitened  around. 

The  splendour  of  fortune  was  filling  its  sail, 
And  the  cadence  that  spoke  in  the  oar's  splashing  sound 

Was  entoned  in  the  magic  of  eastern  tale. 

Oh !  many  were  they,  that  had  launched  on  the  tide. 
Whose  sparkles  were  frothing  with  pleasure  and  mirth  : 

On  the  pinions  of  love,  o'er  the  waters  they  glide. 

With  the  lightness  of  sylphs  when  they  visit  the  earth. 

But  see  you  yon  bark,  that  is  kissing  the  spray  ? 

The  Cupids  of  love  with  their  quivers  are  there ; 
And  Beauty  is  blushing,  all  lovely  and  gay. 

As  the  bird  that  is  carelessly  warbling  in  air. 

Their  pennons  are  wooing  the  odours  of  spring. 

And  her  glossy  black  ringlets  are  decking  yon  maid  ; 

The  soft  laughing  smiles  that  young  Peris  would  fling. 
When  first  they  awake  in  their  palace  of  shade. 

These,  these  were  encircling  the  bark  as  it  flew. 
And  gladness  and  luxury  reigned  on  its  deck  : 

'Mid  the  sunshine  of  Heaven,  and  its  glories  of  blue. 
They  thought  not  of  tempest,  of  storm,  or  of  wreck. 

In  their  grandeur  they  rolled  o'er  the  "feathery  foam," 
And  the  youth  that  was  quaffing  the  draught  of  delight 

Seemed  joyous  and  glad,  as  if  greeting  his  home. 

While  the  blue  sea  was  beaming  with  heavenliest  light. 

But  this  scene  of  luxuriance  deserted  my  gaze. 

And  the  bliss  of  that  youth  was  enveloped  in  cloud. 

And  I  saw  not  the  children  that  lived  in  its  blaze. 
For  they  lay  like  a  warrior  enwrapt  in  his  shroud. 

The  dream  of  my  fancy  arose  to  my  sight, 

And  changed  were  the  pair  that  had  challenged  mine  eye. 
For  their  lustre  was  shrouded  in  darkness  and  night. 

And  confusion  had  eclipsed  the  orb  of  their  sky. 

The  hearts  that  were  swelling  with  fondness  and  truth, 
Were  broken,  and  rent  by  the  anguish  of  care. 

And  the  cheeks  that  were  dimpled  with  valour  and  youth 
Were  livid  and  pale  as  the  lamp  of  despair. 

In  the  dawning  of  life,  and  unstained  by  a  tear. 
They  strayed,  'mid  those  gardens  of  roseate  hue, 

But  at  eve  they  reclined  on  their  comfortless  bier, 
When  passion  was  damped  by  the  sepulchre's  view. 
Osc—t.  D.  S. 
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A  FRIEND  of  mine  attended  a  lecture  at  Cambridge,  when  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Clarke,  the  traveller,  was  Professor  of  Geology. 
The  subject  happened  to  be  coal ;  and  the  lecturer,  having  described 
the  different  kinds,  and  exhibited  specimens,  concluded  by  stating 
that  the  Kilkenny  coal,  in  Ireland,  of  which  he  had  no  specimen,  was 
precisely  similar,  in  every  respect,  to  Kendal  coal,  in  England;  and 
that  a  specimen  was  not  necessary.  After  the  lecture,  my  friend 
took  the  liberty  to  remonstrate  with  the  doctor,  on  this  confusion  of 
substances,  by  representing  that  no  two  species  of  the  same  inflam- 
mable genus  could  be  more  dissimilar;  and  was  actually  obliged  to 
send  him  a  piece  in  a  box  to  convince  the  lecturer  and  his  auditors, 
that  there  was  such  a  substance  in  nature,  peculiar  to  Ireland,  as  Kil- 
kenny coal. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  Doctor  Clarke  has  shown 
his  ignorance  of  Ireland;  which,  however,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
abuse  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs.  In  his  travels  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  he  visited  Drontheim,  of  which  he  says  the  true  name  is 
Dronyen  ;  but  that  the  Irish,  who  visited  the  port,  corrupted  it,  as 
usual,  into  its  present  barbarous  appellation.  The  doctor  gives  no 
reason  why  the  name,  if  it  be  a  corruption,  might  not  as  well  have 
been  altered  by  his  own  countrymen,  the  English,  who  were  much 
more  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  place,  and  notoriously  addicted  to 
that  licence.  He  knew  very  well,  of  all  nations  on  earth,  the 
English  are  distinguished  for  corrupting  the.  names  of  places;  changing, 
without  scruple,  words  originally  very  appropriate,  but  in  a  language 
which  they  did  not  understand,  for  others  of  similar  sound,  which 
have  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  thing  meant,  but  of  which  they 
understand  something  of  the  import.  Without  dwelling  upon  those 
in  England  so  often  quoted,  such  as  Bull  and  Mouth,  for  Boulogne 
Mouth;  Goat  and  Compasses,  for  God  encompass  us;  and  Bag  o' 
Nails,  for  Bacchanals,  which  last  is  still  commemorated  by  hanging 
up  a  bag  of  nails  as  the  present  sign  of  what  was  the  Bacchanals' 
Tavern, — we  see  abroad  that  the  English,  wherever  they  have  gone, 
have  left  behind  them  traces  of  this  barbarous  propensity.  The 
Archipelago,  a  modern  Greek  name  expressive  of  the  situation  of 
the  Egean  Sea,  the  English  call  the  Arches  ;  the  promontory  at  the 
entrance  into  the  Dardanelles,  named  by  the  Turks,  very  properly, 
Yeni  Hissari,  new  castles,  from  two  fortresses  built  there,  the  English 
have  changed  into  Cape  Janissary  ;  and  the  Port  of  Corunna,  in 
Galicia,  they  have  altered  into  the  odd,  and  not  very  delicate,  appel- 
lation of  the  Groin  ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete 
and  perpetuate  these  and  similar  absurdities,  they  are  also  set  down, 
and  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  in  the  English  maps. 

But  there  is  no  country  that  has  suffered  more  from  this  perverse 
aptitude  of  John  Bull,  than  poor  Ireland;  she  is  not  only  charged 
with  blunders  which  she  never  made,  but  with  all  the  coarse  aud  ridi- 
culous blunders  which  John  Bull  has  made  for  her.  In  fact,  her  cha- 
racter, like  the  lands  of  Leunox  in  feudal  times,  is  "  fair  for  every  man 
to  harry,''  and  accordingly  every  English  marauder  has  harried  it 
without  scruple,  from  Twiss  down  to  Clarke, 
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"  The  first  thing,"  says  Twiss,  "which  strikes  a  stranger  on  hii^ 
entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Dubhn,  is  the  notice  of  three  bulls — the 
North  Bull,  the  South  Bull,  andRingsend  !"  We  shall  first  examine 
these  bulls  before  we  proceed  to  others. 

Among  those  who  have  repelled  the  charge  that  the  Irish  are 
more  disposed  to  blunder  than  other  people,  is  Miss  Edgeworth, 
who,  in  a  very  ingenious  "  Essay  on  Bulls, '  has  clearly  proved,  that 
whatever  appears  extravagant  in  this  way,  arises  from  the  more  vivid 
fancy  of  the  people,  and  the  figurative  structure  of  their  language. 
This  idea  has  been  adopted  and  enlarged  with  considerable  effect  by 
Dr.  Walsh,  in  "  The  History  of  Dublin,"  where  he  has  proved  that 
the  names  of  places  in  Irish  have  all  either  figurative  meanings,  or 
are  expressive  of  some  natural  circumstance  connected  with  them ; 
and,  further,  that  many  of  these  names  have  been  corrupted  by 
tlie  English  into  others  of  a  similar  sounil,  but  of  the  most  ridicu- 
lous import ;  "thus  themselves  first  making  the  blunder,  and  then 
charging  the  natives  with  the  effects  of  their  own  ignorance.  Of 
these  he  gives  numerous  instances,  and  the  first  I  shall  advert  to  are 
the  bulls  in  the  bay. 

"  The  North  and  South  Bulls,"'  says  Dr.  W.,  "  presenting  themselves 
to  a  stranger  at  his  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  among  the  first 
objects  he  sees  and  the  first  names  he  hears,  have  been  the  occasion 
and  subject  of  silly  sarcasm.  The  Bidl  is  so  called  from  the  bellowing 
of  the  waves,  which,  at  particular  times  of  the  tide,  roll  over  it  on  the 
calmest  days  with  a  loud  and  continued  roaring.  In  justification  of 
the  name,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  Homer  adopts  the 
terms  /3oaa,  /3ooio-tv,  from  iS3i,  a  bull,  for  the  same  reason: 

OuTE  6aXX«cro"»i5  ku/-i«  io/jov  (ioot,ot,  tt^ot*  ^oov.      IX.  p.  265. 
Hjovec  ^oouMTiV  E^EU70ju,Ev*i;  aXo^  e|w.  IX.  ^.  394. 

And  Cowper,  his  most  judicious  translator,  despairing  of  attain- 
ing to  the  beauty  of  the  original  word,  endeavours  only  to  imitate  it 
by  a  juxta-position  of  others: 

"  As  when,  within  some  deep-mouthed  river's  bed, 
The  stream  and  ocean  clash — on  either  shore 
Loud  sounds  the  roar  of  waves  ejected  wide." 

Those  who  have  passed  up  the  Bay  of  Dublin  when  the  current  of 
tlie  liiver  Ijfley  meets  the  infiux  tide  of  the  ocean,  will  readily  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  Homer's  onomatoepoeia,  and  the  propriety  of 
the  Irish  in  adopting  the  figurative  name.  He  further  adds,  in  con- 
firmation of  this  etymology,  that  the  town  of  Clontarf  was  originally 
Kluan  Tharir,  the  bay  of  the  Bull,  as  lying  behind  this  great  sand- 
bank, and  continually  hearing  its  roar.  Wherever  similar  sandbanks 
occur  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  they  are  called  Tharir,  or  Bulls,  for  the 
same  reason  ;  as,  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Barrow,  in  the  county 
of  AVexford,  and  in  other  places.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Irish, 
without  corrupting  native  names  in  other  countries,  sometimes  confer 
their  own  finely  figurative  terms  upon  natural  objects  :  though  no  one 
but  Dr.  Clarke  can  tell  where  and  how  they  frequented  and  corrupted 
the  port  of  Tronyen,  every  body  knows  they  frequented  Newfound- 
land more  than  any  other  people,  and  that  they  have  given  the  name 
of  Kluan  Tharir,  or  the  Bay  of  Bulls,  to  a  harbour  in  that  island, 
which,  for  the  same  cause,  bellows  like  the  Bay  "f  Diibrni. 
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The  other  bull  of  Mr.  Tvviss,  Ringsend,  is  explained  in  a  similar 
satisfactory  manner.  The  village  stands  upon  a  promontory  of  sand, 
projecting  out  between  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Lifiey  and 
Dodder.  Such  a  promontory  the  Irish  call  llin,  as  Riusark  in  the 
Bay  of  Tramore,  county  Waterford,  and  other  places.  The  name  has  a 
reniarkable  affinity  with  the  Greek  terra  P*)*,  literally  a  nose,  which  the 
Greeks  used  also  to  signify  a  promontory,  like  ness  in  Norwegian, 
and  7iare  in  Saxon.  Aan  is  tide  or  current,  and  hence  Rbiaan  sig- 
nified, very  expressively,  the  point  where  the  currents  of  the  two 
rivers  met.  This  was  first  corrupted  by  the  English  into  Riu  sand, 
and,  finally,  into  Ringsend  ;  and  there  it  stands  at  this  day,  a  memo- 
rial, not  of  an  Irish  bull,  but  of  an  English  blunder,  in  converting  a 
most  expressive  native  name  into  a  most  absurd  foreign  appellation.* 

No  one  would  imagine,  that  the  Phoenix  Park  was  another  instance 
of  this  extraordinary  propensity  of  John  Bull.  The  origin  of  this 
name,  as  well  it  might,  has  puzzled  many  scholars  unacquainted  with 
the  Irish  language.  "  Whence  it  has  got  its  name,"  says  Campbell, 
in  his  Philosophical  Survey,  "  I  cannot  imagine."  Dr.  W.  has 
explained  it.  It  derives  its  appellation,  it  seems,  from  a  manor- 
house,  on  whose  site  the  present  powder-magazine  was  erected,  in 
1738.  On  the  manor  was  a  well  of  very  clear  water  and  reputed 
medicinal  qualities,  much  resorted  to  in  early  times.  After  a  long 
lapse  of  years,  its  virtues  again  came  into  notice  and  reputation,  about 
the  year  1800,  and  the  families  of  two  or  three  viceroys  having 
received  much  benefit  from  its  use,  it  was  inclosed  and  beautified,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  ornaments  "of  the  Park.  This  well  was  anciently 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  Jionn-uisge,  meaning,  fair  or 
pure  water.  This,  in  the  rapidity  of  oral  utterance,  was  and  is  pro- 
nounced^>m^,  which  the  English,  not  understanding,  soon  corrupted 
into  phcenix.  Several  streams  in  Ireland  are  called  finisk,  or  pure 
water,  at  this  day.  In  the  county  of  Cork  is  a  limpid  river,  which 
the  natives  now  call  by  this  appellation,  as  contrasted  with  the  darker 
current  oiihe  duvisk,  or  black  water,  near  which  it  runs  into  the  sea; 
and  so  it  is  called  by  the  judicious  Smith,  in  his  history  of  Cork.  This 
stream,  however.  Dr.  Beaufort,  in  his  ecclesiastical  map  of  Ireland, 
has  converted  into  a  phoenix.  But  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  did  more 
for  the  Dublin  water.  He  erected  a  phoenix  on  a  pillar  in  the  centre 
of  the  park,  in  allusion  to  the  name.  He  might  as  well  and  better 
have  erected  a  goose,  for  any  thing  his  imaginary  bird  had  to  do  with 
its  true  appellation. 

I  shall  extract  but  one  more  instance  from  the  History  of  Dublin, 
and  have  done.  Indeed,  it  is  so  perfectly  English,  that  it  deserves 
to  form  the  climax  of  their  most  absurd  propensity.  In  the  vicinity 
of  where  St.  Andrew's  Church  now  stands,  was  a  very  ancient  monas- 
tery, dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  called  in  Irish  vauria  oyh ;  ogh, 
in  the  native  language  of  the  country,  signifying  virgin.     This,  of 

*  Some  have  conjectured  that,  possibly,  there  might  have  been  buoys  with  rings 
to  moor  vessels,  fixed  to  this  tpot,  and  hence  it  was  called  Ring  Sand ;  but  this 
co'njecture  seems  as  unfounded  as  that  of  the  name  of  Ship  Street,  where  it  was 
also  supposed  there  were  rings  to  which  vessels  ascended  up  the  Poddle  river,  and 
moored.  It  is  shown,  in  the  History  of  Dublin,  that  Ship  Street  was  originally 
Sheep  Street,  and  in  the  old  records  called  Vicus  Ovicum, 
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course,  the  English,  who,  go  where  they  will,  never  leave  the  H 
behind  them,  soon  converted  into  hog  ;  and  the  monastery  was  called, 
in  barbarous  Anglo-Norman  French,  St.  Marie  de  Hogges,  and 
translated  St.  Mary  of  the  Hogs.  The  green  adjoining,  now  called 
College  Green,  was,  till  the  college  was  built,  called  Hoggen  Green, 
the  English  terminating  hog  in  the  plural  hoggen,  as  ox,  oxen  ;  and, 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete  tiiis  chain  of  English 
absurdity,  old  Gerard  Boote,  who  in  one  place  asserted  that  the 
beastly  people  got  the  leprosy  "  by  eating  salmon  as  raw  as  a  scalded 
bead,"  in  another,  has  declared  that  this  green  was  called  Hoggen 
Green,  "  because  the  filthy  Irish  there  fed  their  hogs  !" 

Tharuv. 

MR.    FRANK    FEGAN's    FAMILIAR    EPISTLES. — NO.  VI. 
MY  DEAR  EDITOR,  Dublin,  May  20. 

You  were,  of  course,  greatly  alarmed  by  the  concluding  part  of 
my  last — you  have  often  borne  testimony  to  the  many  excellencies 
of  the  excellent  Mrs.  Fegan,  and,  consequently — but  let  this  drop — 
I  am  relieved  from  my  soul-harrowing  anxiety  ;  she  is  well  !  perfectly 
well,  and  sits  at  this  moment  before  me,  smiling  like  an  approving 
angel  upon  my  literary  labours. 

Well,  I  believe  we  may  say  that  Canning  is  fmally  fixed  in  the 
saddle  ;  at  all  events,  it  is  not  the  bungling  tilting  of  the  Lethbridges 
or  the  Londonderrys  that  can  unsettle  him.  The  Morning  Herald,  a 
ready  but  imbecile  tool  of  the  X.'s  (not  the  Y.'s),  talks  of  the  hard 
straight-forward  hitting  of  the  latter.  Now,  in  my  mind,  to  use,  like 
the  Herald,  the  slang  of  the  fancy,  the  poor  marquis  has,  throughout 
the  attack,  hit  in  any  way  but  a  straight-forward  one;  he  has  been 
literally  "  all  abroad."  It  is  a  shame  for  his  seconds  to  be  pushing 
him  on;  after  the  first  slaughtering  round,  he  should  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  ring.  Lord  King  peppered  him  rarely — the  ex-diploma- 
tist got  his  head  at  once  into  chancery,  and,  after  the  fibbing  which 
it  underwent  there,  it  is  quite  fair  to  suppose  that  the  aforesaid  head 
will  be  of  very  little  use  for  a  long  time  to  come.  By  the  way,  that 
King  is  a  sly  satirical  rogue  :  a  few  of  his  little  touches  are  sometimes 
more  effectual  than  serious  reasoning — indeed,  reasoning  is  almost  lost 
upon  those  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  Lethbridge  even  boasts  of 
being  impenetrable  to  ridicule ;  it  is  evident,  however,  that  it  galls 
him  ! 

I  have  just  heard  of  the  accession  of  Lansdown,  Tierney,  and 
Macdonald;  this  alliance — truly  a  holy  alliance,  for  it  is  the  alliance 
of  talent  and  of  honesty — must  leave  Canning  triumphant  in  the  lower 
house.  I  know  not  what  to  say  of  the  other  ;  the  dunces,  no  doubt, 
are  strong  in  numbers  and  in  wealth,  but  they  may,  as  they  have 
done  in  another  instance,  overrate  their  power.  At  all  events,  they 
dare  not  calculate  on  obtaining  an  easy  victory  there ;  the  plain  but 
manly  eloquence  of  Lansdown  and  of  Goderich,  the  keen  quizzing 
of  King,  with  the  powerful  reasoning  and  the  withering  sarcasm  of 
Plunkett,  cannot  fail  of  producing  an  impression  somewhere.  Can- 
ning, at  all  events,  has  the  country  to  rely  upon ;  let  him  proceed — 
let  him  continue  to  deserve  the  support  of  the  ])eople,  and  he  shall 
have  it. 
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Huskisson''s  speech  on  the  trade  of  India  has  given  me  much  plea- 
sure ;  there  is  something  cheering  in  it.  We  may  still  live  to  see  bet- 
ter times.  Will  Beaumont  bring  on  his  threatened  motion  ?  It  will 
prove  a  tinisher  to  the  faction. 

In  this  our  ovj^n  "  sweetest  isle  of  the  ocean,"  matters  are  going  on 
tolerably;  there  is  some  talk  of  famine  in  the  south,  and  trade  in  the 
capital,  too,  is  rather  dull ;  but  these  are  trifles.  We  are  accustomed, 
to  poverty — we  are  a  volatile  race  that  can  even  be  merry  in  the  midst 
of  misfortune — we  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  discomfiture  of  the 
saucy  bigots  in  England,  that  we  for  the  moment  forget  all  our 
troubles. 

The  Catholic  leaders  have  acted  with  consummate  prudence !  I 
can  forgive  O'Connell  all  his  faults,  for  the  good  sense  that  he  has 
evinced  on  this  occasion.  As  I  have  now  alluded  to  his  faults,  and  as 
I  have,  in  a  former  letter,  particularised  some  of  them,  allow  me 
here  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  what  I  call  his  merits.  Fully 
impressed  as  I  am  with  his  weaknesses,  his  errors,  and  his  mistakes, 
I  will  not,  after  all,  hesitate  to  say  that  O'Connell  deserves  well  of 
his  country.  "  He  is  the  man  that  has  kept  the  people  together:" 
this  sentence  is  re-echoed  through  every  quarter  of  the  land,  and  pro- 
bably it  constitutes  his  highest  praise. — He  it  is  that  has  revealed  to 
them  the  secret  of  their  strength,  and  taught  them  how  to  evince  it 
constitutionally  ; — he  is,  if  not  the  inventor,  at  all  events  the  founder 
of  that  formidable  engine,  the  "  rent ;" — he  it  is  that  has  organized 
the  association,  and  consequently  promoted  the  union  of  the  clergy 
and  the  laity, — that  union  that  has  rendered  the  Catholic  body  so  im- 
portant in  the  eyes  of  their  friends,  and  so  formidable  in  those  of  their 
enemies.  Without  O'Connell,  the  Catholics  would,  of  course,  be  still 
numerous  and  influential,  but  they  would  be  scattered  and  spiritless — 
they  would  not  have  been  what  they  now  are,  a  united  nation, — a 
mass  of  millions  actuated  but  by  one  spirit !  Others  may  have  aided 
in  the  forwarding  of  the  work,  but  without  him  it  never  would  have 
attained  its  present  form  or  consistency.  The  splendid  eloquence  of 
Sheil  has  effected  much  for  the  cause,  but  he  never  would  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  entering  into  trifling,  but  necessary  details,  as  the 
other  has  done  :  indeed,  he  is  physically  incapable  of  it;  his  frame  is 
of  too  delicate  a  texture  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  arduous  a  task. 
Lawless,  ardent  and  talented  as  he  is,  has  not  suflicient  tact;  he  is 
generally"  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient  ;"he  bears  too 
great  a  resemblance  to  Earl  Grey  in  his  poHtical  opinions, — his  speech 
at  the  last  aggregate  meeting  is  an  instance  of  this.  Upon  O'Connell, 
then,  the  weight  of  the  business  has  rested,  and  must  rest;  he  has 
frequently  erred,  but  it  is  from  these  things  that  men  ultimately  ac- 
quire wisdom.  The  Orangemen  here  are  evidently  in  the  lowness  of 
spirits, — there  is  much  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  to  trouble 
them, — they  see  that  the  castle,  though  still  almost  untouched,  must 
be  ultimately  purged  of  party  men  ;  they  see  that  retrenchment  is 
and  must  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  consequently  some  little  per- 
quisites will  disappear;  they  perceive  that  liberality,  and  the  hated 
term,  "  conciliation,"  will  become  fashionable ;  and  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  left  in  the  most  miserable  of  all  miserable  minorities. 
Their  "  honours"  of  the  corporation,  too,  are  in  a  most  melancholy 
state ;  riothing  would  please  them  but  law,  and  they  have  got  it  with 
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a  witness  !  Between  the  Paving  Board  and  the  city,  they  are  called 
on  for  about  £100,000  :  verily,  the  strawberries  and  cream  must  dis- 
appear,— turtle  shall  not  be  forthcoming,  and  a  long  farewell  must  be 
taken  of  the  calapash  and  callipee. 

Your  friend,  Doctor  Gregory,  has  been  cast  in  a  serious  suit, 
which  he  commenced  against  the  Dublin  Library — the  radicals  have 
conquered,  for  once.  The  Lord  Drury  showed  no  mercy,  though  his 
name  is  coupled  for  ever  with  the  Guild  of  Merchants,  By  the  way, 
the  doctor  has  at  last  got  up  the  long-promised  picture  in  the  hall  on 
Wellington  Quay.  The  frame  is  very  well  gilt,  and  two  "mighty 
nate"  gold  battle-axes  at  the  top  of  it.  'I'here  are  some  well-painted 
robes,  too,  that  look  "  mighty  nate,"  but,  unfortunately,  the  face  and 
figure,  which  the  doctor  declares  to  be  that  of  the  late  Duke  of  York, 
really  belong  to  no  less  a  personage  than  the  worthy  Alderman  Dar- 
ley ! to  pay  £300  for  the  alderman's  picture  is  the  devil  alto- 
gether. Have  you  heard  any  thing  of  Dr.  Brennan's  forthcoming 
volume.''     He  is  actually  bringing  out,  as  Biddy  Fudge  says^ — 

"  Not  a  tale  or  romance — " 
No  (ye  gods,  would  it  were)!  but  his  "Travels  in  France:"  the 
book,  I  have  been  told,  will  prove  quite  a  curiosity!  The  learned 
doctor  styles  the  Munseers,  "  a  bloody  set  of  chattering  spalpeens" 
— as  ignorant  as  dray-horses,  becase  they  couldn't  conster  his  Irish 
English,  as  if  he'd  set  about  laming  their  blasted  lingo!  He  says 
(now  would  you  believe  it),  that  some  of  them  never  tasted  corn'd 
beef,  or  turpentine,  or  potteen  ;  that  he  called  even  their  counts  and 
dukes  shabby  sneaks  and  keowts  to  their  teeth,  and  they  hadn't  the 
spirit  to  strike ;  they  only  stared  at  him.  All  this  will  be  new  to  the 
public. 

Our  controversy  fever,  thank  God,  is  subsiding :  you  have,  of 
course,  read  or  heard  all  about  it.  Th^  saints  are  tolerably  quiet,  and 
the  second  reformation  seems  nearly  at  a  stand :  so  much  the  better 
for  all  parties.  That  talented  paper,  the  Sn7i,  in  its  review  of  the 
May  magazines,  has  paid  you  a  compliment — no,  ithas  only  done  you 
justice.  It  says,  "  The  greater  number  of  t)ie  articles  in  the  '  London 
and  Dublin,'  are  distinguished  by  vigour,  humour,  and  good  sewse; 
and  the  poetry  of  a  superior  order :"  this,  from  an  unbiassed  critic,  is 
flattering.  Some  of  the  other  periodicals  are  rather  heavy:  Black- 
wood is  sinking  sadly.  Who  wrote  that  sad  stuft'  about  poor  Matu- 
rin,  in  the  New  Monthly?  Where  are  the  sketches  of  the  Irish  bar, 
now?  is  the  supply  exhausted?  I  hope  not.  The  "stations"  and 
the  excursions  of  the  Dublinites  are  commencing.  Come  over,  and 
we  shall  tread  the  hills  and  glens  of  Wicklow,  as  of  old  :  Mrs.  Fegaii 
joins  in  the  request. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Editor,  your's  ev6r. 

Mount  Street.  Frank  Fegan. 
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Yes  !  reader,  there  are  such  beings  in  existence  as  talented  chim- 
ney-sweepers— there  are  among  this  body,  men  of  a  high  and  enter- 
prising character — men  who,  by  dexterity  and  perseverance,  are  cal- 
culated to  work  themselves,  not  merely  to  the  chimney-top,  but  lite- 
rally to  the  top  of  the  state,  and  to  the  highest  rank  in  society,  if  cir- 
cumstances only  favoured  them.  Witness,  in  1798,  the  loity  aspira- 
tions, the  elevated  ambition  of  Horish  :  he  first  destroyed  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons !  a  bold  eft'ort — then  nothing  less  than  the  rank 
and  residence  of  a  peer  of  the  realm  would  satisfy  the  generous  crav- 
ings of  his  expanded  heart;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading,  and  he 
knew  the  full  force  of  Cowper's  lines — 

"  Matted  locks  and  black  complexion 
Cannot  alter  nature's  frame  ; 
Skins  may  differ,  but  affection 
Dwells  in  black  and  white  the  same." 

The  sense  in  which  Mr.  Horish  took  the  word  "  affection"  was,  pro- 
bably, not  the  most  correct;  he  understood  it  as  implying  a  regard  for 
one's  own  family,  and  the  having  an  attentive  eye  to  their  interest  and 
advancement.  In  the  mind  of  Horish,  however,  all  these  aspiring- 
ideas  were  finally  crushed;  the  lash  of  the  big  black  effected  an 
alteration,  both  moral  and  physical.  It  is,  after  all,  in  the  more 
engaging  and  tranquil  walks  of  literature  that  these  sons  of  the  brush 
appear  likely  to  acquire  distinction.  We  know  that  in  Dublin  there 
are  several  of  these  "  gentlemen  in  black,"  who  are  admired  in  their 
limited  circle  for  the  taste  and  originality  displayed  in  many  of  their 
compositions  .  A  bundle  of  MS.  poems  lies  at  this  moment  upon  our 
table,  and  we  will  venture  to  pronounce  them  quite  a  literary  curiosi- 
ty; they  have  been  left  with  us  by  an  Irish  friend — they  are  from  the 
pen  of  a  chinmey-sweeper,  one  Daniel  O'Brien,  residing  in  a  cellar, 
at  No.  12,  Cole's  Lane,  Dublin — they  are  a  fair  specimen  of  untaught 
Irish  genius.  Mr.  O'Brien,  it  appears,  has  written  several  "  hanging 
and  lamentation"  songs,  that  are  very  popular.  We  have  been 
allowed  to  make  a  selection,  and  we  give  to  our  readers  one  little 
squib  as  a  sample ;  it  bears  upon  what  we  will  call  the  master  nui- 
sance of  our  day,  '•  autobiography."  We  hope  Mr.  O'Brien  may  be 
induced  to  publish  the  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Kitchen,"  alluded  to  in 
the  poem.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  is  an  attentive  reader  of  modern 
publications : 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY — A  SKETCH. 
Bt/  Daniel  O'Brien,  of  Cole's  Lane,  Chimnei/siveeper. 

Good  Lord !  was  ever  age  like  ours, 

When  folks  in  every  station, 
Knowing  what  trash  the  crowd  devours, 
Show  forth  their  self-dissecting  powers. 

To  edify  the  nation. 

De  Genlis,  first,  our  praise  must  merit, 

When  in  "  new  milk"  she  wallow'd. 
And  all  the  world  will  bless  her  spirit 

When  each,  like  me. 

Her  words  shall  see. 
When  the  <'  young  pike"  she  swallow'd, 
VOL.   !,  4  K 
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And  then  the  wandering  Margravine, 

With  whom  shall  we  compare  her  ? 
Such  stuff  she  spreads  through  every  line. 
So  gaily  sad — so  coarsely  fine  ; 

For  one  I  cannot  bear  her. 

Next  Kelly  comes  to  raise  our  wonder. 

Of  fiddling  folks  the  glory; 
Guns,  trumpets,  "  fudge,"  and  "  drums  and  thunder ,' 

Run  rattling  through  his  story. 
How  one  play'd  slow — how  one  play'd  fast. 

How  sounded  fife  and  tabor ; 
How  some  one  deign'd  with  him  to  dine, 

Took  sauce,  took  snuH",  and  eke  took  wine  ; 
What  said  Lord  Soraetliing  as  he  pass'd, — 

But  through  the  hook,  from  first  to  last, 
"  The  mountain  is  in  labour." 

Then  Lindley  Murray  makes  his  way, 

With  self-applause  quite  smitten, 
A  mighty  author  in  his  day — 

A  comma-settler,  as  I  ween. 

Well  known  where  penny  books  are  seen  j 
But  of  a  primer-maker,  pray, 

How  can  so  much  be  written  ? 

I  cannot  quarrel  with  O'Keefe,  — 

He's  poor,  and  more's  the  pity ; 
His  volumes  brought  his  age  relief. 
And,  though  of  bards  not  quite  the  chief. 

His  farces  still  are  witty. 

But  there's  an  author,  "  awful  small," 

Must  surely  figure  in  my  rhymes  j 
Ye  lovers  of  mock-heroic  all, 
Go  read  what  Reynolds  deigns  to  call 

His! — yes — his "  Life  and  Times." 

For  me,  though  but  a  sooty  sweep, 
Condemn'd  through  life  in  gloom  to  creep, 

I've  tales — or  can  invent  them: 
I've  anecdotes  of  kitchen  folks; 

I've  slang  of  the  fish-dealing  tribes ; 

I  know  of  watchmen's  tricks  and  bribes  ; 
I've  butlers'  lies  and  footmen's  jokes, — 

Let  Colburn  buy  and  print  them. 

This  specimen  will,  we  trust,  prove  to  our  readers  that,  even  in  a 
cellar,  in  Cole's  Lane,  genius  may  start  and  flourish.  Mr.  O'Brien 
will  be  souo-ht  after  !  We  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Powell  (Pole),  the 
successor  of  Horish,  in  his  establishment  on  Uedmond's  Hill,  has 
written  any  poetry  :  we  know,  as  Slieridan  said,  "  the  stiifi'  is  in  him;" 
he  has  the  capacity,  but  probably  wants  the  inclination.  Everyone 
in  Ireland  has  heard  of  his  appearance  at  the  police-office,  some  time 
ago,  when  he  went  to  complain  of  a  person  who  had  interrupted 
him  in  the  perusal  of  Lalla  Rookh  ;  the  Dublin  newspapers  took  no 
notice  of  it,  but  we  have  had  a  sketch  of  the  afliair  from  a  friend. 
Major  Sirr  presided  : — 

Plaintiff.  Please  your  worship  (affectedly) — 

Major.  Pray,  Mr.  Powell,  what  are  you  ? 
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Plaint.    Why,  your  worship,  I'm  a  person — a — a — gentle — a  

Deft.   He's  a  sweep,  your  worship. 

Major.  No  matter !  How  has  this  gentleman  injured  you,  Mr. 
Powell  ? 

Plaint.   I  was  sitting  in  my  parlour 

Deft.  It's  a  cellar,  your  worship! 

Plaint.  It  is  a  ground  floor,  indeed — I  confess  it  ;  well,  your 
worship,  I  was  sitting  in  my  parlour,  reading  Lalla  Rookh  to  some  la- 
dies beside  me,  when  this  gen — ma — person  put  his  head  through 
the  window,  and 

Major.  What !  through  the  pane  of  glass  ? 

Deft.  Through  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  your  worship. 

Plaint.   He  put  in  his  head  and  said 

Major.   Aye!  what  did  he  say ? 

Plaint.  Oh,  cruel  Tom  ! 

Dej't.  By  the  "  virtue  of  your  oath,"  was  it  Tom  Powell  or  Tom 
More,  I  meant? 

Plaint.   I  won't  swear. 

Major.   Dismiss  the  summons. 

So  much  as  explanatory  of  Mr.  Powell's  talent  and  taste ;  his 
neighbour  and  rival,  William  Blackham,  of  Digg's  Street,  is  really  a 
"  talented  chimney-sweeper."  The  song  of  the  "  Poor  Little 
Sweep,"  is  said  to  be  written  by  him ;  it  is  a  sweet  and  simple  ditty. 
Montgomery  ought  to  have  had  it  in  his  Album.  The  lines  upon  Mr. 
Blackham's  own  showboard  are  indicative  of  his  high  poetical 
power  ;  we  remember  but  two  couplets  : — 

"  William  Blackham  lives  here, 
Sweeps  clean,  and  not  dearj 
If  your  chimney  is  on  fire. 
He'll  put  it  out,  at  your  desire." 

*  *  *  * 

These  are  but  hasty  specimens :  we  could  swell  out  a  very  long- 
article,  by  citing  passages  from  the  acknowledged  productions  of  this 
neglected  and  ill-treated  body  of  men.  For  the  present,  we  shall  be 
satisfied  with  giving  one  more  specimen — we  find  it  among  the  papers 
already  alluded  to.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  boy  in  the  employ  of 
Daniel  O'Brien:  he  is  not  literally  an  apprentice,  nor  yet  a  journey- 
man ;  but  he  has  outgrown  his  indentures — he  is,  in  fact,  too  big  for 
climbing.  Talk  no  more  of  the  Bloomfields,  and  Clares,  and  Hoggs : 
they  may  hide  their  diminished  heads  when  Billy  Doyle  appears. 
The  following  has  something  original  in  it: 

THE  CLEAN  LEAF. 

How  shall  I  use  this  leaf. 

That  hath  as  yet  no  harm  in  it  ? 
What  feeling  reigns  the  chief, — 
Shall  love,  or  joy,  or  grief. 

Guide  or  impel  me  for  the  minute? 

If  love-strains  I  indite. 

Or  sing  of  Marys,  Janes,  or  Nancys, 
Each  will  exclaim,  what  right 
Hath  this  wild  dreaming  wight 

To  tease  us  with  his  love-sick  fancies. 
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Let  me  not  talk  of  joy, 

A  thing  on  earth  but  rarely  tasted  : 
It  still  hath  some  alloy, 
Its  spirit  to  destroy, — 

But  words  on  such  a  theme  are  wasted. 

Should  I  my  grief  display ; 

Or  tell  of  tears  that  fall  in  showers; 
What  will  each  cold  one  say  ? 
Why,  let  him  weep  away, 

His  grief  is  no  affair  of  ours. 

But  I  can  choose  a  theme : 

Here  goes — it  will  not  prove  lost  labour : 

'Tis  one  that  each  will  deem 

Diverting  in  the  extreme : — 

I'll  blacken  and  abuse  my  neighbour. 

AVith  this  specimen  of  Mr.  Doyle's  poetical  powers  we  conclude  : 
in  a  future  number  we  shall  probably  resume  the  subject;  and,  like 
the  dexterous  preparers  of  sal  ammoniac,  discover,  even  in  the  soot, 
something  partaking  of  purity  and  brightness. 


THE  ISLK  OF  THE  WEST. 
BY  THOMAS  FURLONG. 

There  is  an  isle  renowned  in  story. 

An  isle  where  saints  have  deign'd  to  rest ; 

Of  bards  and  chiefs  the  boast  and  glory, 

When  harps  rvmg  loud  and  fields  were  gory — 
An  isle  by  Heaven  beloved  and  blest — 

Oh,  'tis  our  own  lov'd  isle  of  the  west. 

Green  are  her  hills  in  richness  glowing ; 

Fair  are  her  fields,  and  bright  her  bowers; 
Gay  streamlets  through  her  glens  are  flowing ; 
The  wild  woods  o'er  her  rocks  are  growing — 

Wide  spread  her  lakes  'midst  laughing  fioweis ; 
Oh  !  Where's  the  isle  like  this  isle  of  ours  > 

Turn  where  the  thousands  are  contending ; . 

Go  where  Destruction  works  his  will ; 
Gaze  on  the  band  with  front  unbending, 
Their  chosen  post  to  death  defending ; 

Untam'd  by  fear  or  force  or  skill — 
Sweet  isle,  thy  sons  are  warriors  still! 

Beauty  to  thy  gay  girls  is  given ; 

Fair  are  their  forms ;  their  minds  more  fair  ! 
Oh  !  that  daik  thoughts  could  hence  be  driven, 
Lov'd  land,  thou  wert  an  earthly  heaven  ; 

If  slavery  tainted  not  thine  air, 
Shedding  her  hoard  of  poisons  there. 
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"  A  mighty  mass  of  brick,  and  smoke,  and  shipping, 

Dirty  and  dusky,  but  as  wide  as  eye 
Could  reach;  with,  here  and  there,  a  sail  just  skipping 

In  sight,  then  lost  amidst  the  forestry 
Of  masts;  a  wilderness  of  steeples,  peeping, 

On  tiptoe,  through  their  sea-coal  canopy : 
A  huge  dun  cupola,  like  a  foolscap  crown 
On  a  fool's  head and  there  is  London  town." — Byron. 


MY   DEAR  EDITOR, 

"  Oh,  then,"  as  Murtogh  Delaney  says,  "  I  wish  I  was  at  home 
again,  for  this  is  a  devil  of  a  place."  I'm  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  in 
this  here  London.  Except  language  (and  move's  the  pity  that  our 
own  fine  old  one  should  be  dying  away),  I  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  people  here.  They  eat,  drink,  think,  act,  walk,  talk,  feel, 
pray,  and,  I  verily  believe,  sleep  and  dream  after  a  fashion  of  their 
own;  and,  in  every  particular,  it  is  a  fashion  "  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance." 

A  young  fellow — an  Irishman,  too,  who  is  not  above  ten  or  twelve 
years  out  of  his  country— asked  me  to  dine  with  him.  He  is  ia 
business,  as  a  ship-chandler,  I  think  he  called  it — that  is,  one  who 
furnishes  ships  with  all  necessaries,  from  a  twelvepenny  nail  to  a 
mainmast — ropes,  candles,  victuals,  &c.  inclusive.  Though  I  pro- 
raised  myself  no  great  entertainment  from  his  society,  yet,  as  it  was 
the  first  piece  of  hospitality  offered  me  since  my  arrival — always  ex- 
cepting your  kind  reception,  my  dear  fellow — I  did  not  think  proper 
to  refuse  it.  Besides,  as  I  had  not  met  many  of  my  countrymen  in 
London,  I  wished  to  see  what  effect  a  dozen  years'  residence  had 
produced  upon  this  half-naturalised  cockney.  What  hour  do  you 
dine  at?  I  asked.  Why,  the  usual  hour,  he  replied:  but  be  punctual, 
as  we  are  rather  punctual  in  our  engagements  here.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed, I  called  at  half-past  five,  to  the  minute,  and  was  ushered 
into  a  parlour,  where  I  found  my  host,  that  was  to  be,  his  sister,  a 
young  girl  of  his  acquaintance  (rather  a  good-looking  damsel,  who,  it 
seems,  was  specially  invited  on  rny  account),  and  a  maiden  aunt,  sit- 
ting quietly  to — tea. 

"  Why  did  you  not  come  to  dinner,  as  you  promised  ?"  was  the 
first  question  asked  me.  "  But  perhaps  you  were  busy,  and  busi- 
ness must  be  minded;  so  sit  down,  we're  just  going  to  tea,  and  we 
caji  pass  the  evening  together,  at  any  rate."  "  But  I  am  come  to 
dinner,"  I  replied.  They  all  stared  at  me — the  aunt  held  the  urn- 
cock  open,  till  the  water,  flowing  over  the  pot,  inundated  the  tea-tray ; 
the  girls  tittered ;  and  mine  host  looked  rather  foolish — I  am  sure  I 
looked  much  more  so.  "  Bless  you,''  says  ho,  "  we  dine  at  one." 
"  The  devil  you  do,"  I  cried.  "  Didn't  you  tell  me  at  the  usual 
hour?     And  here  I  am,  half  past  five,  to  a  minute." 

'Twas  an  awkward  situation.  The  womankind  burst  into  loud 
laughter,  in  which  I  could  iu)t  help  joining.     Their  mirth  somewhat 
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relieved  my  enibarrassnient;  though,  whilst  my  dinner  was  being  pre- 
pared at  a  side-table,  I  twenty  times  wished  myself  at  Jericho. 
When  I  had  taken  dinner  and  tea,  for — 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,  il  followed  hard  upon," 

a  few  glasses  of  generous  old  port  put  me  in  good  humour  with  my- 
self and  the  world,  ^^'^e  chatted,  laughed,  and  talked  of  old  times, 
until  the  girls  (deuce  take  their  consideration),  imagining  we  wished 
some  private  chat,  left  us. 

"  Would  you  like  a  glass  of  whiskey  punch?"  asked  mine  entertainer. 

"  Would  I  ?     Would  a  duck  swim  ?" 

The  decanter  was  produced  ;  upon  which  I  seized  incontinently, 
and,  having  made  a  glass  of  pretty  passable  stuft",  had  nearly  got  it 
half  discussed,  before  I  perceived  my  companion  was  idle. 

"  Don't  you  mean  to  drink  any  punch?"' 

"  To  be  sure,  dear  boy." 

"  Well,  and  wliere's  your  glass?" 

"  Sure  you  have  no  objection  that  you  and  me  drink  out  of  the 
same  glass,  have  you?" 

"  Is  there  but  one  rummer  in  the  house?" 

"  Oh,  aye,  plenty;   but  isn't  one  sufficient?" 

"One?^"' 

"  Aye,  they  don't  mind  it  here." 

"  Oh,  then,  my  fine  fellow,  me  and  you,  as  you  say,  will  use  two,  if 
you  please,  and  not  drink  punch,  as  pigs  drink  hogwash,  each  ram- 
ming his  nozzle  into  one  trough.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  thing  in 
your  own  country?  two  fellows  sipping  and  drivelling  in  one  glass — 
faugh! !  Dirty  as  these  impudent  cockneys  call  the  Irish,  they  have 
not  descended  to  that  beastliness  yet.  I"d  as  lieve  sit  down  to  that 
drink  described  in  Cook's  voyages  as  produced  by  mastication,  and 
then  spit  into  a  bowl  for  its  savage  bibbers,  as  condescend  to  such  a 
custom.  Miue  host  stood  (sat)  abashed:  and  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  passed  off  heavily  enough.  The  fellow  had  lost  every  vestige 
of  his  own  country,  except  its  hospitality.  His  English  was  most 
barbarous  :  and  his  only. conversation  was  of  ropes,  bacon,  butter, 
iron,  bread,  beer,  sailcloth,  and  all  the  other  etcaeteras  of  his  business, 
interlarded,  here  and  there,  with  essays  on  eating — the  only  thing, 
next  to  his  trade,  on  which  an  Englishman  loves  to  descant.  This 
fellow  had  become  one. 

On  my  way  home,  I  strolled  into  a  coftee-house,  and  planted  my- 
self in  a  box,  among  three  or  four  others.  Their  conversation 
turned  on  the  superstitions  of  the  Irish,  and  arose  out  of  an 
observation  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  where  the  editor,  speaking 
of  Cajsar  Otway's  Sketches  in  Ireland,  says,  "There  are  many 
singular  facts  relative  to  the  strange  and  degrading  supersti- 
tions practised  by  the  lower  classes."  I  found  these  gentlemen  in- 
clined to  improve  upon  even  Mr.  Jerdan's  good  opinion,  each  sur- 
passing the  other  in  execrating  ray  poor  country,  and  denouncing  the 
knavery  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  to  whose  designing  inter- 
ference they  attributed  the  darkness  in  which  the  land  was  enveloped. 
'Twas  time  for  me  to  take  up  the  cudgels,  and  I  said,  "  Well, gen- 
tlemen, now  that  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  take  so  much  trouble 
with  viy  country,  will  you  look  for  a  moment  at  your  own ;  and  ask 
yourselves  whether   none   of  this  superstition   exists  there.     Look  a 
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little  closer,  and  you  will  find  it  even  more  degrading  than  any  that 
prevails  in  Ireland.  Was  not  Mrs.  Southcott,  with  her  embryo  Shiloch, 
many  of  whose  disciples  yet  remain  in  the  land,  the  most  disgusting 
and  revolting  instance  of  fanatical  credulity  that  ever  disgraced  the 
annals  of  any  country  ?  Does  not  your  daily  press,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  "  moral  iforth,"  teem  with  relations  of  old  women  tortured  to 
death,  or  near  it,  by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  boors  who  put 
their  necromantic  powers  to  the  test  of  trial  by  ordeal  ?^— and  for 
what? — Because  they  have  a  few  wrinkles  extraordinary;  a  greater 
elongation  of  the  nasal  cartilage,  depression  of  mouth,  or  protrusion 
of  chiu  ! 

'Twas  only  last  week  that  we  read  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  in 
Wales,  who  was  dragged  from  her  wretched  home,  soused  in  a 
horse-pond,  the  hair  torn  from  her  head,  and  her  limbs  lacerated  with 
briers,  till  the  blood  flowed  copiously — and  t.iis,  too,  in  the  presence 
of  her  daughter,  whose  tears  and  entreaties  were  of  no  avail  against 
the  barbarities  of  the  savage  actors  in  this  ferocious  scene — and  all 
because  she  was  suspected  to  have  killed,  by  her  incantations,  some 
sheep  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  who  was  master  of  the  ceremonies 
on  the  occasion. 

What  was  the  defence  set  up  by  the  advocate  of  these  semi- 
humanized  and  stultified  miscreants  ?  Why,  that  some  judge  of  other 
days  believed  in  the  power  of  witchcraft?  Does  Ireland  show  such 
scenes  as  this  ?  You'll  tell  me  of  the  Wexford  priest,  but  remember 
he  was  a  maniac. 

I  don't  deny  that  there  are  superstitions  in  Ireland,  but  I  deny  them 
to  be  more  degrading  than  those  of  any  other  land.  They  partake 
of  the  fanciful  and  imaginative  disposition  of  the  people.  They  are 
wild,  and  wonderful,  and  sometimes  humorous;  whereas,  yours  are 
mere  common-place  ghosts,  in  which,  by  the  way,  the  majority 
of  your  people  believe  more  firmly  than  in  their  bibles.  Amongst 
us,  every  "  bosky  dell,"  and  leafy  nook,  and  moonlit  glade,  and 
wimpling  burn,  has  its  fairy  or  its  sprite,  its  lay  or  its  legend.  No 
castled  keep,  nor  ivied  tower,  nor  mouldering  abbey,  but  can  tell  of 
flitting  shades  at  silent  midnight ;  of  snow-clad  lady,  gliding  with 
noiseless  tread  through  tower  or  hall;  of  mounted  knight  keeping  his 
airy  watch;  or  shade  of  meditating  monk,  that  loves  to  haunt  the 
ruiiied  isles  where  erst  his  holy  meditations  rose  to  heaven.  And  then 
the  green  sward  teems  with  tiny  forms,  that  drink,  from  cowslip-cups, 
the  IVIay's  rich  dew-drops  ;  or,  nestling  in  the  violet's  purple  cell,  repose 
in  purfumes.  The  very  filament  that  mocks  the  gazer's  eye,  and 
seems  the  link  between  substance  and  nothing,  serves  for  their  slack- 
rope  dancing.  These  are  the  fairy  nobles  :  next  to  these  (but  grosser 
in  their  persons  and  propensities),  appear  the  base  mechanics, — the 
tiny  builder  of  the  fairy's  shoe, — a  curious  construction,  by  the  by. 
I  remember  my  grandfather's  wife  (my  grandfather  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  his  last  wife,  my  mother's  stepmother,  was  rich  in  fairy 
legend),  used  to  enter  into  a  most  minute  description  of  this  species 
of  Liliputian  artizanship.  She  could  tell  (for  she  had  herself  seen  a 
specimen),  the  very  number  of  stitches  which  enclosed  the  fiftieth 
rind  of  the  most  delicate  fairy  mushroom  (all  mushrooms  of  fairy 
creation  are  uneatable),  between  two  lily  leaves,  in  the  formation  of 
a  high-heeled  shoe,  sported  by  a  Cluricawn  lady  of  high  fashion  at  a 
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civico-rural  dance.  She  could  tell  you  precisely, — and  she  would  not 
hesitate  to  bet  against  Gulliver  himself, — the  length  of  a  Leprechan's 
pipe,  the  diameter  or  perforation  of  its  tube,  the  depth,  the  width,  or 
formation  of  its  bowl.  She  knew,  by  his  dress  and  general  bearing 
(demeanour),  the  tye  of  his  shoe,  the  adjustment  of  his  cravat,  the 
curl  of  his  wig  (habits  don't  change  frequently  amongst  the  (/ood 
people),  the  cock  of  his  cady  (hat),  the  carriage  of  his  cane,  the  di- 
rection of  his  whisker,  the  development  (old  word,  unknown)  of  his 
moustach,  the  swagger  of  his  gait,  and,  more  than  all,  by  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  that  herb,  ycleped  sword-grass,  swaggered  at  his 
side,  whether  the  moonlit  wanderer  of  the  smooth-shorn  autumnal 
heath,  or  herd-clipped  pasturage,  was — like  the  prince  of  darkness — 
a  gentleman,  or  like  Hamlet — not  Shakspeare's  Hamlet — but  Ham- 
let the  jeweller,  in  Sidney's  Alley,  a  base  mechanic.  By  the  by,  your 
base  mechanics  of  the  present  day  are  not  such  despicable  fellows. 
They  tell  me  the  jeweller  and  silversmith  is  worth  a  million — a  mil- 
lion !  !  By  the  powers,  as  my  cousin  Denis  says  in  the  [day,  'tis  a 
sum  !  !  !  There  is  one  thingthatmy  poor  grandmother  (rest  her  soul !) 
would  be  puzzled  about,  if  she  lived  down  to  the  present  time, — I 
mean  the  distinction  made  between  class  and  class  by  the  pipe  and 
the  cigar;  for  the  pipe  was  one  of  her  most  unerring  standards. 
Now,  if  she  met  a  cockney,  "  for  in  these  days  there  are  not  giants  in 
cockney  land,"  and  a  little  lord,  whom  1  won't  name,  from  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  she  certainly  would  be  quite  at  an  amplush  (as  we  say 
in  Ireland)  to  decide,  either  by  his  dress  or  smoking  apparatus,  to 
which  class  of  fairy  generation  she  should  assign  him.  But,  my  dear 
editor,  I  am  giving  you  a  history  of  my  grandmother,  instead  of  the 
conversation  between  myself  and  the  cockneys.  You  cannot  think 
in  what  amazement  1  held  these  spoordes  as  I  ran  over  the  "  pop 
through  the  keyhole'"  tricks  of  these  diminutive  jugglers  :  the  meta- 
morphosing of  bullrushes  into  fairy  nags, — the  guzzling  of  rich  men's 
wines — the  wiles  by  which  they  decoy  the  poor  drunken  tinker,  the 
village  smith,  or  (their  yet  more  desirable  guest),  the  hamlet's  fash- 
ioner, to  join  in  their  revelry.  I  told  them  of  the  rich,  sweet,  swell- 
ing, intermittent  sounds  that  sweep  along  the  listening  glade,  or  the 
low,  plaining,  and  unearthly  tones,  wildly  but  sweetly  musical,  that 
sigh  through  the  shaded  grove,  and  cease  as  you  approach  them.  1 
described  (only  from  hearsay,  though),  the  fairy  tournaments  to  cele- 
brate the  spring's  approach, — when  some  broad  fungus  forms  the 
arena,  on  which  the  little  warriors  bend  their  diminutive  coursers, 
whilst  "  ladies  bright"  are  ranged  around,  in  chariots  formed  of  va- 
rious flowrets,  from  the  gaudy  glitter  of  the  golden  cow-cup,  through 
all  the  various  hues,  down  to  the  modest  lily  of  the  vale,  or  ranged 
on  platforms  of  the  sweetbrier's  slenderest  stems,  and  carpetted  with 
rose  leaves. 

Then  the  less  courtly  sports  of  hurling,  football,  single-stick,  leap- 
frog, shuffle  the  brogue  (anglice,  hunt  the  slipper),  &c.  &c. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  continued,  contrast  these  with  the  superstitions 
that  exist  here — and  mark,  too,  they  exist  with  much  more  force. — 
Ours  are  only  retained,  because  there  is  so  much  of  fancy  mingled 
with  the  creed,  we  would  not  willingly  resign  it.  1  have  often,  myself, 
when  resting  on  some  sloping  bank,  where  the  rich  autumnal  moon 
loved  to  diffuse  its  lustre,  and  bid  the  sparkling  dew-drops  glitter  like 
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unnumbered  diamonds.  I  have  often  strained  my  eager  eyes  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  tiny  revellers,  in  a  spot  so  suited  to  their  gambols ; 
aye,  and  cursed  the  troublesome  intrusion  of  common  sense,  when 
he  came  to  dissipate  my  reverie,  and  tell  me  I  looked  in  vain.  Now, 
what  man  or  woman  of  fancy,  from  the  poet  to  the  nursery-maid — 
for  the  latter  is  "  of  imagination  as  ail-compact"  as  the  former,  would 
watch  with  such  anxiety  for  the  things  which,  on  this  side  the  water, 
"  visit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  ?''  Some  old  maid,  "  that  hanged  her- 
self last  Monday  in  her  garters"  for  the  love  of  a  smart  serving-man, 
who  married  her  for  her  money,  and  then  ran  away  with  "  Sally  of 
our  alley,"  even  before  the  first  week  of  "  sacred  wedded  love"  flew 
by  *'  on  downy  wing."  Some  butcher's  wife  and  her  babe,  who 
were  killed  by  her  cruel  husband  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  ;  some  highway- 
man, hanged  for  a  crime  he  did  not  commit,  though  confessing  to 
twenty  others,  each  sufficient  to  cause  a  suspension  of  his  profession; 
some  scratching  girl,  whose  trick  deceived  even  the  "potent,  grave, 
and  learned  signers"  of  this  highly  enlightened  metropolis.  These 
are  the  English  superstitions — low,  vulgar,  and  unimaginative.  I 
remember  a  song  connected  with  one  of  them,  telling  the  tale  of  a 
cobbler,  called  Dicky  Day,  and  Miss  Nancy  Viggins,  whom,  in  the 
words  of  my  author,  he  courted — 

'*  All  for  the  lucre  of  her  gold  :" 

but,  after  making  himself  master  of  the  treasure,  by  marriage,  as  they 
were  walking  one  evening  by  the  Thames,  Dicky  thought  proper  to 
launch  his  rib  into  the  river.  This  new  mode  of  divorce,  however, 
was  not  successful  ;  for — but  take  the  poet's  own  words — 

"  Her  lily-vite  shift  was  a  floating  upwards, 
All  like  a  guardian  Hangel's  and ; 
Hand  it  caught  the  hye  of  a  gallant  sailor. 
Who  quickly  brought  her  safe  to  land." 

Miss  Viggins,  immediately  ven  she  got  her  clothes  changed,  pro- 
ceeded to  Dicky's  lodging;  where,  having  found  him  in  gentle  dal- 
liance with  *'  another  ladye,""  she  immediately  proclaimed  herself  her 
own  ghost.  Dicky,  though  somewhat  daunted,  resolved  to  put  a  bold 
face  on  the  matter;  so,  taking  up  his  wooden  pin,  that  lay  beside  him 
(for  he  stood  upon  a  different  footing  from  the  generality  of  mankind), 
and,  telling  her  he  did  not  care  a  brass  varden  either  for  ghosts  or 
ghostesses,  levelled  the  supplementary  member  with  such  deadly 
accuracy  at  poor  Miss  Nancy's  pericranium,  that,  as  Hamlet  says,  he 
"  made  a  ghost"  of  her  in  reality.  The  charleys,  hearing  the  heavy 
fall  down  stairs,  broke  into  the  lodging-house.  Poor  Dick  was  nabbed  ; 
and,  his  conscience  smiting  him  shortly  after,  he  confessed  the  "  dou- 
ble barbarity,"  for  which  he  was  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  was 
dead.  Full  many  a  time  and  oft,  since  the  melancholy  occurrence, 
has  Miss  Viggins  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  former  resi- 
dence, marching  with  the  ghost  of  master  Richard's  timber  toe  on 
her  shoulder,  and  he  hopping  after,  intreatiiig,  with  asking  eye  and 
"  piteous  action,"  the  restitution  of  his  shadowy  pin.  Why,  three  or 
four  active  sweeps,  with  a  few  phosphorous-bottles  and  white  sheets, 
would  make  ghosts,  and  furnish  songs  and  legends,  sufficiently  dolo- 
rous and  terrific  for  all  England.     When  I  concluded,  I  left  my  geii- 
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tleraen  to  chew  the  cud  of  my  observations,  and  went  home  to  bed. 

*»*■*«******* 

I  think  I  mentioned,  in  my  last,  that  a  friend  promised  to  conduct  me 
where  I  should  hear  a  preacher  of  deism.  On  the  Sunday  succeed- 
ing the  conversation  which  I  have  just  now  detailed,  he  called  on  me 
to  fultil  that  promise.  After  breakfast,  we  proceeded  through  Fleet 
Street,  up  Ludgate  Hill,  kept  the  right  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard, 
passed  through  a  place  called  Watling  Street,  into  Cannon  Street, 
and  there  (No.  1  forget),  we  beheld  the  man.  His  areopagus,  as  he 
calls  it  {die  mild  causam  nomiiiis?)\s  a  little  chapel,  built  after  the 
fashion  of  a  nielhodist  house,  but  different  as  far  as  regards  the  read- 
ing-desk ;  the  space  behind  his  being"  large  enough  to  display  his 
progress  in  dramatic  gesticulation.  If  I  remember,  the  hangings  of 
the  desk  were  velvet,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  mummery  beside, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  non-development  of  any  mantuamak- 
ing  organ  in  my  pericranium,  I  at  present  forget.  This  I  know,  that, 
considering  the  simplicity  of  such  a  religion  (if  a  religion  it  be,  and  we 
cannot  deny  it  the  name  when  we  allow  it  to  Socinianism)  as  deism, 
I  thought  these  trappings  not  only  useless,  but  even  a  reproach  on 
the  man  whose  creed  was  principally  founded  on  objection  to  form. 

His  action  was  the  most  studied  and  fantastical  1  ever  witnessed ; 
so  grossly  and  obviously  artificial,  that  1  wonder  how  even  the 
credulous  English  could  swallow  it.  Shakspeare  makes  one  of 
liis  dramatis  persouce  in  The  Tempest,  say,  "  If  I  had  this  thing 
(Caliban)  in  England,  I'd  make  my  fortune;"  and  the  national  love 
of  sights  has  not  diminished  a  whit  since  the  days  of  Fancy's  first- 
born. If  nil  admirari,  as  Horace  insists,  be  a  proof  of  knowledge 
and  improvement,  these  people  are  far  from  any  claim  to  the  cha- 
racter. Your  regular  Englishman  will  stop,  however  hurried,  at  the 
least  incitement.  Yesterday,  I  saw  a  crowd,  of  at  least  two  hun- 
dred persons,  witnessing  a  light  between  two  children  not  above 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old;  but,  to  return.  His  action,  I  said,  was 
artiiicial  and  fantastical,  but  his  utterance  was  indescribably  affected. 
Less  vehement  than  the  Scotch  parson,  described  in  my  former  let- 
ter, he  was  more  inveterately  intolerant ;  all  who  differed  from 
him  he  described  as  impostors  ;  and  superior  sanctity,  more  abun- 
dant charity,  and  more  exalted  virtue,  was,  according  to  him, 
but  a  better  performance  of  a  fictitious  character.  His  sentences, 
which  were  pretty  passably  rounded,  were  delivered  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  Young,  with  the  exception  that,  whenever 
he  came  to  a  point  which  he  intended  to  be  ironical  (and  of  these  he 
was  not  sparing),  he  started  into  that  abruptness  which  marks 
both  the  faults  and  beauties  of  Kean,  and  gave  it  in  the  tone  and  after  the 
manner  in  which  that  extraordinary  actor  utters  "  a  weak  invention  of 
the  enemy."  I  must  not  be  understood,  when  I  name  this  humbug 
with  Kean  and  Young,  that  he  was  any  thing  like  them.  He  re- 
minded me  of  them,  but  it  was  only  as  a  jackass  would  remind  you 
of  a  horse,  a  swaddling  cobbler  of  Saint  Paul,  or  "Wellington  of  a  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte. 

'Hiis  mountebank  was  arrayed  in  iiearly  the  same  costume  as  the 
one  I  attempted  to  describe  in  my  last  letter,  except  that  foppery 
seemed  to  preside  at  his  half-clerical  toilet.  He  wore  a  sort  of 
toga,  that  made  him  look  like  the  metamorphosis  of  a  Bond-Street 
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dandy  into  a  Roman  orator;  his  fingers  were  loaded  w'lh  rings,  his 
hair  frizzed  a  la  Brutus:  he  lisped,  and  simpered,  and  strove  to  look 
amiable,  whilst  the  gaping  idiots  beneath  him  took  him  for  another 
Cicero.  His  discourse  was  rather  ciiiious.  He  meant  it  as  an  essay 
on  cheerfulness,  and  strove  to  make  a  contrast  between  the  gloom  of 
fanaticism  and  the  placid  joy  of  what  he  called  rational  infidelity;  but 
he  was  a  bad  painter:  his  colours  ran  into  and  destroyed  each  other, — 
the  lights  were  muddy  and  confused,  and  the  shadows  did  any  thing 
but  relieve  them. 

I  took  notes  of  three  or  four  sentences,  from  which  you  may  ga- 
ther the  manner,  as  well  as  the  matter,  of  his  discourse.  Insisting 
that  all  vice  arose  out  of,  and  was  in  its  nature  melancholy,  he  said, 
*'  in  vino  Veritas,  in  vino  virtus.  See  the  murderer,  stalking  with 
Tarquin's  ravishing  strides  towards  his  design  ;  his  soul  is  bent  on 
blood,  his  heart  is  wedded  to  murder,  every  evil  passion  of  his  nature  is 
up  in  fearful  and  appalling  agency  ;  he  has  supped  full  of  horrors ; 
his  eye  is  a  meteor  flashing  destruction;  every  hair  of  his  head  is 
rigid  with  terrific  energy;  every  muscle  of  his  countenance  works 
in  the  anticipated  joy  of  his  vengeance  ;  his  compressed  lip  speaks 
horrid  determination;  no  human  power  can  arrest  his  progress;  no 
pitying  voice  can  stay  his  step ;  nor  heaven,  nor  earth,  nor  man,  nor 
angel,  can  divert  him  from  his  design. — Yes  !  a  straw  in  his  path 
will  stop  him.  Three  single  words,  three  single  syllables,  will  suffice 
for  the  purpose — '  Fill  your  glass.'  When  you  meet  one  of  those 
monsters  called  serious  people,  oppose  them  with  good  humour,  and 
you  are  sure  of  a  victory  over  their  bearded  babyhood.  Woman,  in 
particular,  should  study  cheerfulness  :  to  her  is  intrusted,  in  early 
childhood,  the  formation  of  the  after  character ;  to  her,  in  manhood, 
we  turn  for  solace  from  the  bitter  ills  which  will  sometimes  ruffle  the 
most  subdued  tempers;  and  from  her,  in  age,  we  seek  those  balmy 
attentions  which  soften  our  regrets  for  life  we  are  leaving  behind  us, 
and  which  women  alone  can  bestow.  Venus'  fabled  girdle  was  nothing 
else  than  cheerfulness  ;  and  it  was  this,  not  beauty,  made  the  world's 
masters  Cleopatra's  slaves.  To  cidtivate  this  virtue,  we  should  feed 
well  ;  never,  if  you  can  help  it,  fast  a  moment  beyond  the  time  neces- 
sary to  concoct  the  sauce  of  appetite.  Observe  your  acquaintance, — • 
do  they  not  look  handsomer  after  dinner  ?  and  be  sure,  if  you  want  a 
good-natured  office  from  any  man,  to  learn  from  his  cook,  not  his 
doctor,  the  time  to  ask  the  favour.  The  greatest  enemy  to  cheerful- 
ness is  Christianity.  It  leads  to  doubt,  and  melancholy  must  ever 
accompany  uncertainty  ;  once  establish  the  falsehood  of  its  doctrines  in 
your  own  mind,  and  then  give  yourselves  up  to  confidence  and  plea- 
sure. Entertain  a  good  opinion  of  yourself  first,  and  the  love  of  your 
fellow-creatures  will  follow  of  course.  Wear  gay  dresses,  look  on 
gay  colours,  keep  gay  company;  do  not  move  about  like  a  mourner 
at  a  funeral,  hid  and  buried  in  drab  and  coffin  furniture.  This  is  my 
plan,  but  my  enemies  will  not  suffer  me  to  pursue  it.  Delenda  est 
Carthago."* 

I  waited  till  he  came  out,  and  he  did  present  a  most  curious  speci- 
men of  puppyism.  His  hat  was  a  sort  of  a  mule,  begot  by  a  fire- 
shovel  on  a  four-in-hand.     His  coat  seemed  as  if,  in  the  cutting,  the 

*  Alluding  to  the  action  instituted  against  him. 
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shears  (accustomed  to  the  dandy  form)  was  momentarily  running  riot 
out  of  its  newly  prescribed  clerical  road.  The  rest  of  the  dress  was 
equally  incongruous,  and  his  gait  was  in  keeping  with  his  costume — 
something  between  an  amble  and  a  stride,  as  if  he  had  taken  lessons 
alternately,  from  John  Kemble  and  Frederick  Jones. 

I  have  a  good  deal  more  to  tell  you,  but,  as  the  month  is  near  its 
close,  I  must  close  my  letter  ;  besides,  to  confess  the  truth,  my  pre- 
judice against  the  English  girls  is  wearing  away  daily.  Like  Bob 
Acres'  courage  "  oozing  out  at  his  fingers'  ends,"  my  dislike  has  oozed 
out  at  the  point  of  my  "  grey  goose  quill ;"  and  I  promised  to  take 
tea  with  a  little  Peri,  this  evening,  with  such  eyes  ! — black  as  the  thun- 
der cloud,  and  as  full  of  electric  lightning;  and  her  cheeks — I  think 
her  mother  must  have  eaten  peaches  when  she  conceived  her ;  and 
her  lip — did  you  ever  see  a  cleft  cherry  when  the  sun  has  kissed  it 
into  its  deepest  vermillion  ? — Well : 

"  'Tis  sweet  to  think,  that,  where'er  we  rove. 

We  are  sure  to  find  something  still  that  is  dear ; 
And  that,  when  far  from  the-lips  we  love, 

We  have  but  to  make  love  to  the  lips  we  are  near." 

Adieu,  my  dear  boy  ! — you  must  insert  two  or  three  stanzas  for  ine 
in  your  next,  addressed  to  this  charmer. — I  know  you  are  flooded 
with  sonnets  and  odes,  but  you  won't  hesitate  to  oblige 

Your's  truly,         Denis  Murphy. 
P.  S.  Do  you  remember  that  splendid  piece  of  bathos  in  Martinus 
Scriblcrus  ? 

"  And  thou,  Dalhousie!  thou  great  god  of  war! 
Lieutenaill-colonel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar  ! 

I  discovered  one  lately  that  beats  it  "  all  the  world  to  nothing."  It  is 
in  the  Imperial  Magazine,  and,  as  the  work  circulates  only  amongst 
the  serious,  I  intend  to  send  the  lines  down  to  immortality,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Dublin  and  London — to  give  them  "  a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name  :" 

"  Yon  knell,  whivh  now  upon  my  silence  breaks. 
Heralding  thoughts  that  weigh  my  i^pirits  down, 
Beclondhig  all  my  hopes — for,  lo  !  it  speaks 
Of  ButlerwOrth,  a  man  of  high  renown.'^ 

What  do  you  think  of  that?  Poor  Joe  Butterworth,  the  biblical  and 
bookseller,  "  a  man  of  high  renown." — Well  done,  Johnny  Raw. 
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"  And  often  and  long, 
Amidst  jest  and  song. 
May  we  gather  to  taste  of  his  cheer,  my  boys." 

Furlong's  Carolan. 

Present,  The  Editor,  O'Rourke,  Murphy,  Rock,  O'Toole. 

Editor.  Come,  gentlemen,  fill, — I've  a  toast  to  propose — "George 
Canning." 

O'Rourke.  How  is  that,  Denis  ?  you  turn  down  your  glass. 
Murphy.  I  object  to  the  toast^I  do  not  like  Canning. 
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O' Toole.  Cobbett, — bit,  by  the  nfiass  ! 

O^Rotirke.  As  a  man  of  talent,  of  extensive  views,  and  rather 
liberal  notions,  the  premier  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  every  en- 
lightened mind  in  the  country. 

3Iurphif.  Umph! 

O'Rourke.  What !  Is  he  not  favourable  to  Catholic  Emancipation  ? 
Do  you  consider  the  success  of  that  measure  nothing? 

Murphy.  I  consider  the  Catholic  question  as  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  ;  and  would  desire  most  ardently  to  see  it  decided.  Not 
so  much  because  justice  demands  it,  as  because  it  would  wrest  from 
ministers  one  of  the  most  efficient  instruments  by  which  they  divide 
and  distract  the  people.  But  what,  in  reality,  are  the  prospects  of  suc- 
cess held  out  for  this  question  by  the  present  ministry?  Does  not 
the  Catholic  cause  retrograde  rather  than  advance  at  this  very  mo- 
ment? What  was  the  last  we  heard  of  it?  Why,  that  its  advocates 
will  not  urge  it  on,  but  suffer  time,  and  the  Increasiny  liberality  of  the 
age  (stuff!)to  work  against  the  prejudices  of  the  English  people.  The 
Catholics  should  be  much  obliged  to  their  "  friends  in  the  house"  for 
this  active  advocacy.  You  tell  me  of  Mr.  Canning's  ability.  If  he 
have  ability  (which  in  my  mind  is  problematical),  so  much  the  worse. 
He  has  cunning  too.     He  is  exactly  what  Milton  describes  man — 

"Looking  before  and  after." 

O'' Toole.  Hem  !  Shakspeare  :  I  knew  we  should  have  a  quotation. 

Murphy.  But,  unfortunately,  neither  Canning's  prospective  or 
retrospective  powers  reach  farther  than  himself.  Do  you  remember 
that  able  stroke  of  little  policy,  his  telling  the  king  to  form  a 
cabinet  purely  Protestant,  when  he  knew  that  it  was  not  in  his  ma- 
jesty's power  to  do  so.  That  same  cunning,  efficiently  exercised, 
will  retard  the  progress  of  the  only  measure  calculated  to  benefit  the 
nation — Reform  of  Parliament.  Reform  and  Emancipation  are  in 
one  bottom  :  each  must  succeed  either.  And,  knowing  this  (for  he 
must  know  it),  do  you  think  Canning's  support  of  the  measure  any 
thing  more  than  a  show  ?  He  stands  now  in  a  very  ticklish  situa- 
tion ;  and  if  he  manages  to  keep  his  place  for  any  time,  he  is  a  better 
mountebank  than  I  thought  him. 

Rock.  Stuff!  Cobbett  at  second-hand;  Reform  and  Emancipa- 
tion !  Why,  Denis,  if  you  mean  "  Radical"  Reform,  it  has  no  con- 
nexion— at  least  no  necessary  connexion,  with  Emancipation.  The 
truth  is,  however,  neither  one  or  the  other  will  be  carried  in  ahurry.  The 
king  has  put  his^af  on  the  one;  and  such  is  the  structure  of  our 
beautiful  constitution  that  it  admits  of  no  violent  improvement.  You 
must  wait  till  light  gets  in  through  the  chinks  that  time  may  make. 

Murphy.  Radical  Reform,  however,  captain,  is  the  only  panacea 
for  all  our  evils. 

Rock.  I  never  yet  met  a  man  who  could  give  me  a  plain  definition 
of  radical  reform.  The  truth  is,  the  public  mind  is  not  yet  suffici- 
ently enlightened  to  know  the  kind  of  reform  which  would  be  really 
beneficial.  An  amplification  of  members  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament  would  be  only  an  amplification  of  ignorance  and  cupidity. 
The  same  system  would  go  on — the  minister  would  still  buy  support. 

Murphy.  No,  no,  captain  ;  there  would  then  be  more  than  he 
could  purchase. 
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Rock.  My  dear  Denis,  there  is  an  axiom  in  political  economy 
whicri  you  would  have  understood,  had  you  read  my  "  Book  of  Po- 
litical Knowledge,"  namely,  whatever  is  most  in  demand  will  be  most 
abundant.  Now,  a  vicious  minister  might  want  knaves,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  more  members  in  the  house  the  more  knaves. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Rock.  In  every  assembly, the  majority  will  be  knaves;  that's  an 
axiom  in  morals  :  and,  in  case  of  radical  reform,  the  minister  would 
purchase  one  thousand  votes  for  the  same  sum  which  is  now  paid  for 
four  hundred;  the  price,  in  this  instance,  would  be  regulated  by  the 
supply ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  there  would  be  a  superabundance  of 
the  venal. 

0''Rourke.  Denis,  you  must,  you  see,  not  confide  in  Cobbett. 

Murphy.  I  go  no  farther  with  Cobbett  than  reason  warrants. 

Rock.  You  go  a  great  deal  too  far.  To  show  you  how  radical  re- 
form would  benefit  the  country,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  Cobbett's 
opinion  on  free  trade.  Now  the  majority  of  the  people — because 
they  are  uninformed,  agree  with  Billy  on  this  question  ;  and,  supposing 
them  to  return,  which  would  be  natural,  representatives  holding  these 
opinions,  what  a  blessing  to  the  nation  !  Oh,  what  a  pickle  we  should 
be  in  !  Bah  !  your  radical  reform  would  be  a  great  curse  !  The  peo- 
ple, sir,  have  much  to  learn  before  a  bcnejicial  reform  can  take  place — 
they  must  first  reform  themselves — they  must  study  political  science; 
political  knowledge  must  become  popular.  Until  then,  give  me  Can- 
ning and  Huskisson  instead  of  Cobbett  and  Hunt.  The  ministry 
have  done  more  for  real  reform  during  the  last  three  years,  than  the 
radicals  would  do  in  a  hundred. 

O'Rovrke.  1  agree  with  you,  Captain.  Come,  gentlemen,  fill — 
"  Mr.  Huskisson." 

Rock.  With  all  my  heart.  His  speech  on  the  shipping  question 
displayed  that  kind  of  eloquence  which  is  irresistible — the  eloquence 
of  facts.  He  showed  the  blessings  which  must  flow  from  free  trade 
— which  have  flowed  from  a  partial  removal  of  those  restrictions 
which  the  Cobbettites  would  perpetuate.  Never  was  the  practical 
triumph  of  opinion  more  conspicuous. 

O'Toole.  What  then,  captain,  are  your  notions  of  reform  ? 

Rock.  Plain  and  consistent,  Terence.  An  abolition  of  all  laws 
but  those  which  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  good  order.  A 
freedom  from  legislative  interference  on  all  questions  but  those  touch- 
ing the  police  of  the  country.  Nothing  more  is  requisite:  God  has 
surrounded  us  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  those  necessaries 
would  be  possessed  permanently  by  all,  were  it  not  that  man  has 
impiously  attempted  to  improve  that  which  the  Almighty  had  made 
perfect.  We  owe  all  our  miseries  to  legislative  interference  with  those 
things  which  concern  only  individuals. 

O'Toole.  Vide,  "  Captain  Rock's  Book  of  Political  Knowledge." 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

O^ Rourke.  Denis,  you  must  abandon  Cobbett.  No  man  of  cha- 
racter can  associate  with  him  after  his  display  at  tlie  Westminster 
dinner. 

Rock.  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  able  to  infuse  right  notions  into  three 
fourths  of  my  countrymen.  Two  years  ago,  I  drew  the  mask  from 
Billy — held  him   up  in  his  proper  colours,   and  foretold,   absolutely 
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foretold,  that  he  would  disgust  and  disappoint  them.  But  still  they 
clung  to  him  ;  passed  him  votes  of  thanks  and  praised  his  writings — 
His  writings  !  twenty  years  ago,  they  were  well  enough  ;  but  the 
information  of  the  age  has  gone  far  beyond  Billy's  understanding. 

O' Toole.  It  has  often  astonished  me  how  inaccurate  the  Irish  people 
are,  in  their  notions  of  men  and  things  in  Ireland.  They  view  things 
through  a  false  medium  ;  thought  Cobbett  popular  here,  when  he  was 
despised,  and  even  quote  the  opinions  of  the  Morning  Herald.  Now, 
the  opinion  of  that  stupid  Thwaites  is  regarded  here  with  as  much 
respect  as  that  of  my  granny  would  be. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

O'Ronrke.  What  ails  you,  Denis  ? 

O'Toole.  Thinking  of  the  Tories — the  ex-ministers. 

Murphy.  Ay,  ay,  poor  Wellington.  (Sings.) 

Wellington's  name. 

How  bless'd  were  the  moments  when  liberty  found  thee, 
The  first  in  her  cause  on  the  fields  of  the  brave ; 
When  the  young  lines  of  ocean  were  starting  around  thee, 
With  the  strength  of  their  hills  and  the  rush  of  their  wave. 

Oh,  chieftain !  what  then  was  the  throb  of  thy  pride, 
When  loud  through  the  war-cloud  exultingly  came, 
O'er  the  battle's  red  tide,  which  it  swell'd  as  it  died, 
The  shout  of  green  Erin  for  Wellington's  name ! 

How  sweet,  when  lerne  thy  garland  was  wreathing, 
And  the  fires  of  thy  triumph  blazed  brightly  along. 
Came  the  voice  of  her  bard,  all  its  witchery  breathing. 
And  halo'd  thy  name  with  light  freedom  and  song. 

And,  oh  !  'twas  a  strain  in  each  patriot-breast, 

That  woke  all  the  transport,  that  lit  all  the  flame ; 

And  raptured  and  bless'd  was  the  isle  of  the  west, 

Where  her  own  sweetest  bard  sung  her  Wellington's  name. 

But  'tis  past — thou  art  lost,  and  thy  country's  sad  story 

Shall  tell  how  she  bled  and  she  pleaded  in  vain ; 

How  the  arm  that  should  lead  her  to  freedom  and  glory, — 

The  child  of  her  bosom,  did  rivet  her  chain  : 

But  think  not  for  ever  her  vengeance  shall  sleep  ; — 

The  harp  that  once  praised,  shall  ring  louder  thy  shame. 

And,  where'er  o'er  the  deep  its  wild  numbers  may  sweep, 

Bear  the  frown  of  a  nation  on  Wellington's  name ! 

Omnes.  Bravo — encore  ! 

Murphy.  Well,  O'TooIe,  am  I  in  love  think  you  with  him  : 

"  Whose  name  is  one  of  the  ill-omen'd  words. 
They  link  with  hate  on  his  native  plains ; 
And  why  ? — They  gave  him  hearts  and  swords. 
And  he  in  return  gave  bonds  and  chains." 

No,  no.  Though  as  adverse  to  Canning's  ministry  as  the  last,  I  am 
indebted  to  him  for  humbling  the  "  hot  duke."  'Twas  a  cure  for  the 
spleen  to  hear  the  braggadocio  proclaiming  his  merits  in  the  house 
after  he  got  the  bag.  "  And  your  own  trumpeter,  too,  my  lord."  I 
did  not  think  'twas  in  man  to  display  such  stupid  vanity  : 

"  He  roar'd  so  loud,  and  looked  so  wondrous  grim, 
His  very  shadow  durst  not  follow  him." 
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Pity  there  was  not  some  Falconbridge  in  the  house  to  ask — 

"  What  cracker  is  this  same  that  deafs  our  ears 
With  such  abundance  of  superfluous  noise  ?" 

O' Toole.  Denis  is  himself  again.  But  didn't  you  hear  that  song 
before? 

Miirphy.  Very  likely.  It  was  written  by  my  townsman,  Callanan, 
"the  noblest  Roman  (I  mean  poet)  of  them  all."  Cork  abounds  in 
talent:  but  Callanan  soars  above  them  all.  His  is  the  real  inspira- 
tion— the  soul  of  fire.  I  remember  a  few  lines,  on  Googawn-barra, 
in  a  long  MS.  poem  of  his — ay,  here  they  are  : 

"  And  its  zone  of  dark  hills : — oh,  to  see  them  all  briglitening, 
When  the  tempest  flings  out  its  red  banner  of  lightning ; 
And  the  streams  issue  down,  mid  the  thunder's  deep  rattle, 
Like  clans  from  their  hills  at  the  voice  of  the  battle; 
And  widely  the  fire-crested  billows  are  gleaming, 
And  wildly  from  Meloc,  the  eagle  is  screaming; 
Oh,  where  is  the  dwelling,  in  valley  or  high-land, 
So  meet  for  a  bard  as  that  lone  little  island .'" 

O'Toole.  Pray,  Denis,   did  not  Campbell,   of  the  New  Monthly,  | 

reject  the  poem  in  which  these  beautiful  lines  occur? 

O^Rourke.  If  he  did,  the  fact  was  more  disgraceful  to  the  editor 
than  the  contributor. 

Mrirphy.  'Tis  a  fact,  however  :  your  great  poets  are  fonder  of  laud- 
ing inferior  bards  than  those  who  approach  or  surpass  themselves. 
Turk-like,  they  can  bear  no  rival  near  their  harem. 

Editor.   What's  that  about  editors  ? 

O'^Rourke.  Ha!  ha!  The  allusion  to  the  craft  aroused  him  from 
that  stupid  volume  before  him. 

Editor.  Stupid  do  you  call  it !     Listen  to  the  exordium  : 

'* '  Tis  morn  on  the  mountains — the  night-clouds  retire — 

And  the  bright  sun  hath  lifted  his  banner  of  fire  ;  ! 

At  each  step  glows  his  eye-beam  less  timidly  tender,  | 

'Til  the  porphyry  mountains  are  filled  with  his  splendour ;  { 

On  the  couch  of  the  soldier  he  flashes  his  beams 
To  summon  him  back  from  the  region  of  dreams ; 
He  blushingly  breaks  on  the  young  maiden's  pillow. 

But  her  soul  is  awake  as  the  storm-stricken  billow ;  , 

And  the  bright  dews  are  gleaming  in  many  an  eye,  ^ 

Which  the  warmth  of  his  brilliancy  never  can  dry. 

Away  in  the  morning  the  shadows  have  roll'd, 

The  men  of  the  Prophet  his  standard  unfold ; 

The  city  arises  in  beauty  and  tears 

At  the  tramp  of  her  troops  apd  the  flash  of  her  spears,  ;- , 

And  the  voice  of  her  war-trumpets  brazenly  breaks 

Where  1,he  trembling  of  lips  and- the  fever  of  cheeks. 

And  the  tear-dropping  lid  and  the  cloud-covered  brow, 

Are  signs  of  the  wild  bosom's  agony  now;  I 

For  her  young  ones  and  strong  ones  have  mustered  their  might,  f 

And  the  charger  and  sabre  are  girded  for  fight : 

The  column  of  archfers  is  lusty  and  long. 

The  slingers  and  riders  are  many  and  strong, 

And  the  light  of  the  sun  on  each  uplifted  lance 

Flashes  death  on  the  foe  that  would  check  its  advance : 
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And  the  youthful  and  fair  of  the  city  are  press'd 
To  the  tremulous  beat  of  the  war-cover'd  breast, 
And  the  friend  and  the  sharer  of  happier  days. 
Ere  battle's  voice  chang'd  them  to  glory  from  ease. 
Presses  on  to  behold  and  embrace  ere  they  part 
The  light  of  his  childhood — the  friend  of  his  heart. 

The  banners  advance,  and  the  army  appears 

Passing  on  with  their  far-spreading  forest  of  spears; 

The  moan  of  the  multitude,  and  the  loud  hum 

Of  the  strong-hearted  soldiers — the  roll  of  the  drum — 

The  sounding  of  trumpets — the  trampling  of  steeds. 

The  crowding  of  camels  from  mountains  and  meads — 

And  at  intervals  up  thro'  the  populace  sent 

From  some  silver-hair'd  father  the  bursting  lament — 

The  wild  words  of  sorrow  in  moan  and  in  shriek 

From  the  heart  of  some  maiden  or  mother  that  break — 

The  waving  of  banners — Ihe  vigorous  bound 

Of  some  proud  Arab  steed  at  the  shrill  trumpet's  sound — 

The  people  who  gather  to  mourn  or  behold 

That  thundering  host  to  the  batde-field  roU'd, 

As  countless — as  bright — and  as  loud  in  its  sweep 

As  the  stars  of  the  sky  or  the  waves  of  the  deep — 

And  the  lattices  crowded  with  forms  that  appear 

Like  beautiful  flowers  in  the  bloom  of  the  year — 

All  send  up  to  heaven  a  sound  and  a  sight 

Of  gladness  and  sorrow — despair  and  delight ! 

But  who  at  the  head  of  that  multitude  rides 

As  fearless  and  strong  as  the  charger  he  guides  ? 

Tho'  the  high  marble  brow  has  no  time-trace  for  him, 

His  smooth  cheek  is  pallid — his  young  eye  is  dim. 

The  soul-stirring  shouts  of  that  fanatic  crowd. 

Like  the  voice  of  the  thunder-peal,  lofty  and  loud — 

And  the  echoing  voices  re-echoed  again 

Loud,  louder  and  deeper  from  valley  and  glen. 

No  change  to  the  cheek  of  that  chieftain  have  brought. 

So  immured  is  his  soul  in  the  region  of  thought  : 

But  he  breaks  that  contemplative  gloom  with  a  glance 

As  bright  as  the  light  of  the  sun  on  his  lance, 

And  turns  to  that  place  where  a  white  kerchief  shines 

'Mid  -hat  sad  city's  fast-fading  dwellings  and  shrines. 

And  speaks,  as  he  wheels  round  the  deep  mountain's  swell, 

In  that  lingering  look,  a  heart-broken  farewell ! 

The  crowd  has  dispers'd — the  host  has  pass'd  on — 

And  the  lady  who  wav'd  that  white  signal  is  gone. 

And  who  is  that  lady— and  who  is  that  chief, 

Too  youthful  for  glory — too  lovely  for  grief — 

And  what  is  this  life,  when  its  sorrows  are  flung 

In  darkness  o'er  creatures  so  beauteous  and  young — 

When  its  current  is  poison'd  and  stain'd  ere  it  flings 

Its  waters  one  pace  from  the  fount  whence  it  springs  ? — 

Oh !  the  few  sparkling  glimpses  its  surface  receives. 

How  quickly  the  storm  of  alfliction  destroys. 
And  the  only  true  blessing  life's  pilgrimage  gives 

Are  the  fleet  sunny  moments  our  childhood  enjoys! 

Had  you  met  with  that  chieftain  and  maiden  unblest. 
In  youth  like  two  doves  in  the  same  sunny  nest. 
Or  by  the  gold  sunset  of  warm  summer  weather. 
Round  some  cool  shining  fountain  pursuing  each  other, 
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With  that  innocent  playfulness  which  we  remember 
With  bleeding  regret  in  life's  dreary  December, 
When  each  voic  unattainable  pleasure  appears  ' 

Like  yesterday's  bliss  thro' the  vista  of  years  : 
Or  in  days  more  mature,  when  the  hot  blood  ran  high. 
And  the  wannly  ingenuous  glance  of  his  eye 
Drew  life  fronrt  he?-  heavenly  features,  and  she 
Was  passionate,  faithful,  and  youthful  £is  he ; 
When  her  eye,  with  its  soft  sleepy  languishing  light. 
So  cloudlessly  blue  and  so  mellowly  bright, 
Entrancingly  burn'd  at  each  quick  sunny  dart 
With  the  answering  passion  that  leap'd  from  her  heart ; 
Or  in  their  own  bow'r,  while  he  blushingly  hung 

In  the  warmth  of  his  passion,  adoring  and  mute, 
While  to  the  sweet  flight  of  her  fingers  she  sung. 

O'er  the  love-breathing  chords  of  the  exquisite  lute, 
When  care  touch'd  more  lightly  her  innocent  breast 
Than  the  negligent  folda  of  her  gossamer  vest. 
Oh .'  who  thus  could  have  known  and  beheld  them,  nor  sigh 
That  twin  blossoms  like  these  were  e'er  destined  to  die  ? 

Do  you  call  that  stupid,  Rory  ? 

"  'Tis  morn ! — that  rapid  charge  of  rosy  light 

Flings  back  with  laughing  scorn  the  sullen  night; 

The  bird,  upspringing  from  his  grassy  nest. 

Breaks  into  song  from  his  refreshing  rest ; 

The  rose  awakes  in  blushes  to  inhale 

The  fanning  treshne?s  of  the  ambrosial  gale. 

And  the  wild  flow'rs  their  glittering  lids  unclose 

To  gaze  upon  that  glory  as  it  grows." 

There  is  a  description  of  morn  for  you  ! 
O'Toole.  Beautiful!     Is  it  Moore's? 
Murphy,  No;   "tis  from  ray  friend  Shea's  Rudekki. 
Editor.  Listen  ! 

"  The  sun  had  stol'n,  with  many  a  rosy  ray. 

The  dews  that  gleam'd>like  pearls  on  flower  and  spray  j 

The  winds  that  crisp'd  the  wave  began  to  cease. 

And  gradual  died  into  a  voiceless  peace ; 

A  hotter  day  succeeded  that  cool  hour, 

A  warmer  breath  pervaded  grove  and  bow'r ; 

And  flow'rs  beneath  the  ray  droop'd  their  bright  faces. 

As  maidens  do  in  love's  too  warm  embraces. 

Such  was  the  burning  hour  when  Nourmah  went. 

In  lonely  beauty,  towards  the  bow'r  that  bent 

Its  cool  shade  o'er  the  silvery  stream  that  passes 

Through  banks  of  breathing  flow'rs  and  odorous  grasses; 

A  light  verandah  in  its  shade  was  plac'd, 

Whose  gilded  shafts  a  clustering  rose  embrac'd 

In  its  ambrosial  clasp,  and,  drooping,  cast 

Its  blushes  on  the  waters  as  they  pass'd. 

Along  a  silken  ottoman  the  maid, 

From  the  day's  warmth,  her  languid  beauty  laid; 

Her  falling  curls  one  lovely  hand  disclos'd, 

And  one  upon  her  bosom  round  repos'd ; 

The  lo<g-tring'd  lids  fell  languishingly  slow, 

O'er  the  blue  heaven  of  light  that  wan'd  below, 

'Til  sleep — deep  sleep,  with  a  magician's  might, 

Wing'd  her  young  soul  for  fancy's  fields  of  light." 
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AYell  might  Rudekki  fall  in  love  with  such  a  creature. 

Murphy.  Allow   me  the  book.      In    "  The    Lament  of  Hellas," 
^heie  are  some  fine  passages.     The  allusion  to  Byron  is  most  happy: 

**  There  lies  the  wreath-and-helm-surmounted  bier, 
Where  slumbers  Freedom's  wizard  bard — the  chief, 
Whose  rainbow  mind  bade  Hellas  cease  to  fear  ; 
There  sleeps  he,  fall'n  in  his  young  summer  leaf  ; 
Mark  you  the  wild,  unostentatious  grief 
Of  the  funeral  city,  and  the  eye 
Of  Missolonghi's  beauty,  on  whose  brief 
But  dazzling  dreamings  burst  the  gathering  cry 

Of  men  who  look'd  and  ask'd,  and  fear'd  to  get  reply. 

Mark  you  the  rocky  hearts  of  Suli  there, 
That  idol-chieftain's  chosen  citadel, — 
Their  fiery  eyes  dilated  with  despair, 
For  him  they  serv'd  and  lov'd  so  wildly  well; 
And  darkly  too  the  word  of  terror  fell 
Into  thy  heart,  Albania's  mountaineer .' 
For  fondly  did  thy  hope  of  freedom  dwell 
Upon  that  starof  promise— and  the  fear. 
His  summer-presence  dried,  flows  doubly  quick  and  clear. 

Free  let  it  fall,  the  bosom's  gushing  rain — 
For  Hellas'  gladdening  soul  was  unprepar'd 
For  this  tremendous  shock :  weep  On,  tho'  vain 
The  anguish  of  thy  heart,  for  thou  hast  shar'd 
Like  me — like  millions,  of  the  hope  that  rear'd 
Its  angel  vision  in  the  patriot's  breast ; 
'Twas  but  a  light  that  flash'd  and  disappear'^d, 
And  here  we  meet — Oh  God !  to  see  our  best. 
Our  dearest  chieftain,  borne  to  his  eternal  rest." 

The  minor  pieces   are  good ;   particularly  "  The  Exile."     I  shall 
read  it  for  you  : 

"  Those  mountains  are  as  bright  with  morn — these  billows  are  as  blue, 
And  the  deep  glens  are  green  as  those  mid  which  my  boyhood  grew  ; 
And  beauty's  eyes  that  beam  around,  so  full  of  mirth  and  mind, 
Are  not  less  bright  and  beautiful  than  those  I've  left  behind. 

But  when  I  view  those  mountains  that,  girt  with  forests,  rise 
In  their  tremendous  grandeur — the  pillars  of  the  skies — 
I  gaze  awhile  in  wonder,  but  wizard  memory  speaks, 
And  to  my  own — my  native  hills,  this  bursting  spirit  breaks. 

And  when  I  view  and  bless  thy  wave,  so  fearless  and  so  free, 
Careering  through  its  chainless  world — the  child  of  liberty, 
I  only  weep  and  think  upon  my  own  Atlantic  waves. 
That  roll  as  if  in  mockery  round  a  land  of  sleeping  slaves. 

But  let  me  hear  that  strain  again,  there's  something  in  the  lay. 
That  breathes  so  fresh  a  feeling  of  the  glorious  olden  day. 
Ere  the  invading  stranger  broke  our  island's  bosom  rest, 
And  chang'd  into  a  vassal  mart  the  Eden  of  the  west. 

'Twas  from  Mononia's  mountain  heights,  at  summer  twilight,  first 
I  heard  that  song  of  freedom  o'er  the  broad  Atlantic  burst ; 
Then  first  I  felt  this  struggling  soul  awaken  and  expand. 
And  wing  its  way  to  other  times— the  glories  and  the  grand. 

And  listening  to  thy  song  of  life  I  deemed  myself  again 
Amid  the  scenes  of  other  times — the  son  of  other  men — 
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The  hero-men  by  chains  untouch'd — by  slavery  uncontroll'd. 
And  fearless  as  the  surge  that  round  their  island-dwelling  roU'd. 

Land  of  my  birth — my  love — my  prayer :  of  mountain  and  of  glen. 

Haply  thy  shore  the  exile's  foot  may  never  meet  again  ; 

Yet  be  it  so — I  envy  not  the  patriot  hearts  that  sigh 

Over  each  trob  thy  wild  heart  gives — each  tear  that  wets  thine  eye. 

Enough — enough  for  this  lom  heart  to  know  thou  livest  on. 
Like  a  wreck'd  ship  amid  the  storm,  when  every  hope  is  gone, 
When  the  few  brave  but  barkless  friends  are  looking  o'er  the  wave, 
Distracted  and  despairing  on  the  wreck  they  cannot  save. 

'Tis  not  the  first — 'tis  not  the  last,  with  which  this  heart  must  swell. 
For  oft  'tis  heaven  to  turn  to  thee,  and  sigh  *  farewell — farewell !' 
Once  more  farewell,  my  worshipp'd  isle,  enough  for  me  remains 
To  know — to  feel  thou'rt  still  a  land  of  beauty  and  of  chains." 

Rock.  Why,  Shea  is  a  poet. 

Editor.  One  of  a  very  superior  order.  His  Rudekki  indicates  high 
imaginative  powers,  great  skill  in  versification,  and  a  very  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  poetical  attributes  of  the  east.  There  is  one 
fault,  however  :  the  plot  is  too  common-place,  and  the  interest  not  suf- 
ficiently sustained:  the  reader  anticipates  the  conclusion  of  the  story 
before  half  the  poem  is  read.  This,  however,  is  an  error  in  judgment 
only — there  is  abundant  proof  of  poetical  talents — of  poetical  powers 
— not  yet  sufliciently  developed.  Time  and  study  w  ill  render  Shea  an 
ornament  to  his  country. 

3Iurphif.  He  is  that  already.  If  you  only  spent  an  evening  with 
him  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  you'd  like  him  still  better.  1  recollect  a 
song  of  his  on  this  subject. 

&Rovrke.  Sing  it,  Denis. 

Murphy.  I'll  try.     (Sinys.) 

COME,  SEND  ROUND  THE  BOWL. 

"  Come,  send  round  the  bowl,  'tis  the  centre  of  life  and  light, 
The  planet  around  whose  orbit  we  circle  to-night  j 
Let  silly  ones  worship  the  sun  in  his  glorious  roll, 
But  we  love  the  night,  and  our  planet  of  worship's  the  bowl. 

And  doth  it  not  seem,  as  we  gaze  on  its  fragrant  form, 
Like  young,  like  innocent  love,  so  brilliant  and  wann? 
Oh,  looks  it  not  now,  as  its  sparkling  charms  we  kiss, 
Like  the  eye  of  young  beauty  swimming  in  tears  of  bliss  ? 

I  never  shall  envy  the  gloomy  ascetic  beside. 

The  soft,  the  luminous  flow  of  his  forest  tide, 

Whilst  this  fountain  of  bliss,  whose  sweetness  woos  me  now, 

Reflects  in  its  wave  the  light  of  my  meeting  brow. 

Come,  drink  of  this  cup,  thou  sad  one:  did  water  inspire 
The  deep,  the  heart-thrilling  touch  of  Anacreon's  lyre  ? 
Did  a  sigh  ever  burst — ever  steal  from  his  sorrowless  soul  ? — 
But  its  worth  needs  no  praises  of  mine — come,  give  us  the  bowl !" 

O'Rourke.  That's  a  beautiful  air,  if  you  heard  it  well  sung.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Denis,  but  you're  no  nightingale.  There's  a  gentle 
melancholy  in  that  melody,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  richness  and  ful- 
ness of  tone,  that  adapt  it  to  almost  anything.  Sung  in  a  lady's 
bower  at  midnight,  'twould  wile  away  a  vestal.     Alter  a  triumph. 
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'twould  seem  to  fight  the  battle  o'er  again  :  or,  at  the  festive  board, 
you  see  what  even  Denis  can  make  of  it.  When  first  I  heard  that 
air  (oh  !  there's  home  in  it),  'twas  by  a  daughter  of  one  of  my  father's 
tenants  ;  a  beautiful  girl,  with  one  of  the  sweetest  Irish  voices — that 
round,  exulting  voice,  as  if  the  heart  uttered  it,  which  you  only  hear 
in  Ireland.  The  words,  too,  were  Irish;  the  tune,  the  subject — even 
the  recollection,  is  enchanting. 

Murphy.  Cork  is  now,  at  all  events,  the  Athens  of  Ireland.  We 
have  half  a  score  poets. 

Rock.  Too  much  poetry,  Denis. 

Murphy.  You  want  fancy,  captain.     You've  got  no  ear. 

Rock.  Perhaps !  but  a  widely  diftused  poetical  taste  argues  the 
absence  of  perfect  civilization. 

Murphy.  I  am  glad  of  it.  May  we  never  have  perfect  civilization 
if  it  renders  us  indifferent  to  the  muses. 

O'Toole.  Good,  Denis.     Do  you  know  Meagher  ? 

Murphy.  Yes;  he  is  a  young  fellow,  a  Bantry  man,  who  has  lately 
published  a  poem,  called  "  Zedechias.'"  I  am  not  a  sufficient  scrip- 
turian  to  tell  you  from  what  part  of  the  Old  Testament  the  story  is 
taken,  nor  do  I  now  remember  it,  though  I  read  the  manuscript. 

Editor.  Do  you  remember  your  opinion  of  the  work? 

Murphy.  Yes,  I  desired  the  writer  to  burn  it.  You  may  think 
that  harsh,  but  I  did  so,  because  I  had  a  good  opinion  of  his  talents, 
and  did  not  think  "  Zedechias"  a  fair  specimen.  Some  of  his  little 
pieces  are  very  beautiful.  What  a  pity  young  authors  won't  learn  to 
burn  !  > 

O'Toole.  I  don't  subscribe  to  your  opinion  of  "  Zedechias."  From 
a  review  of  it  which  I  have  seen,  I  think  your  opinion  harsh.  One 
passage  was  pretty  : 

"  And  the  eye  of  the  antelope. 

Full  and  as  bright 
As  the  cloud-belted  moon 

On  a  cool  summer's  night — 
Glanced  wild  as  he  bounded 

O'er  hill  and  o'er  mountain, 
To  cool  his  parched  lip 

In  his  own  sunny  fountain. 

And  the  rose  of  the  hillock 

Laid  bare  her  full  breast,  1 

To  catch  the  cool  gale 

As  it  came  from  the  west ; 
And  the  lake — 'twas  as  calm 
As  a  saint  just  forgiven 

In  his  visions  of  bliss 

When  his  dreams  are  of  heaven." 

Murphy.  Not  an  original  idea  in  the  whole  passage. 

Rock.  But  'tis  pretty ;  and  that's  all  the  merit  that  modern  poetry 
can  claim. 

Editor.  The  Irish  are,  certainly,  a  very  poetical  people  ;  and  I 
have  a  letter  in  my  possession  which  will  show  you  that  they  have 
very  extravagant  notions  respecting  poetical  remuneration. 

O'Rourke.  Read  it. 

Murphy.  By  all  means,  let  us  hear  it. 

Editor.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Robins,  our  publisher. 
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Mallow,  April  23,  IS27. 
Sir, — I  hope  no  intrusion  in  stating  to  you  a  singular  circumstance:  to  you  it 
must  appear  extraordinary,  but  the  poor  will  be  for  ever  poor  ;  therefore,  this  is 
no  time  for  contemplation :  I  cannot  say  much  in  the  limits  of  a  small  letter. 
There  is  a  youth  in  Mallow  who  has  made  many  literary  attempts  this  time  past, 
one  of  which,  I  am  directed  to  inform  you,  is  a  melodrama  in  two  acts,  and  eight 
scenes,  with  eight  dramatic  persons,  and  new  scenery,  &c.  The  first  scene  opens 
in  India  5  and,  in  the  course  of  the  piece,  is  a  grand  procession,  with  a  sketch  of 
the  late  disturljances  in  Ireland,  the  title  of  which  is  the  Irish  Pilgrim,  with  an 
old  Irish  melody  appropriate.  The  poetic  piece  consists  of  the  Irish  Pilgrim,  who 
was  abandoned  from  his  home,  and  travelled  to  India — there  took  refuge;  his 
son  seeks  him  after  many  disadvantages  ;  and,  further,  it  shows  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Indians,  not  yet  explained  entire  on  the  English  stage ;  and  more 
I  have  to  say,  written  by  a  young  boy  not  sixteen  years.  I  am  no  prognosticator, 
but  I  would  venture  to  say  it  would  meet  with  much  applause  on  the  next  season. 
Now  I  am  after  conversing  with  the  boy  :  he  says  he  would  come  to  any  agree- 
ment in  respect  of  having  it  published,  and  has  chosen  you  before  any  other  com- 
pany in  the  kingdom,  the  reason  of  which  he  says  he  liked  some  works  that  came 
from  your  press ;  namely,  Captain  Rock  and  the  Weekly  Gazette,  which  I  can  as- 
sure you  was  read  extensively  in  Mallow.  Now  he  has  determined  to  have  a  sub- 
scription for  the  work,  and  some  would  subscribe  and  others  would  not.  Now 
this  agreement  is  put  off;  as  for  my  part,  I  believe  some  of  them  never  read  a 
dramatic  sketcl I  in  their  life.  I  suppose  the  young  lad,  if  w-e  agree,  must  go  to 
London  to  point  out  the  different'passages,  or  the  original  copy  must  be  sent.  I 
see  no  use  in  saying  any  more ;  but  your  terms  are  most  anxiously  requested,  and 
all  particulars  will  be  attended  to  if  by  a  letter  post  paid  (or  free)  to  Richard  Ca- 
rew,  Mallow,  asno  other  person  will  receive  any  commands.     I  remain,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  John  Condon. 

Otnnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

O' Toole.  Insert  it  in  the  Magazine,  and  it  will  save  the  expense  of 
postage ;  for  every  one  in  Ireland  sees  the  London  and  Dublin. 

Rook.  Poor  fellow,  what  absurd  notions  he  has  of  London.  Only 
think  of  his  coming  here  merely  to  superintend  the  printing  of  a  melo- 
drama !  Why,  Grattan's  new  tragedy  won't  pay  for  paper  and  print. 
Poetry  is,  indeed,  a  drug.  Southey's  poems  don't  pay  the  expenses  of 
publication;  Moore's  "Loves  of  the  Angels"  is  still  on  hand;  and 
Campbell's  Theodric  is  yet  on  Longman's  shelves.  Whoever  wishes 
to  see  the  defunct  muse  lying  in  state,  has  only  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Chidley,  the  literary  undertaker,  in  Goswell  Street. 

O^  Toole.  The  waste-paper  man  ! 

Rock.  No,  sir,  the  Jack  Ketch  of  literature.  He  executes  after  the 
critics  have  recorded  judgment. 

O'Rourke.  Well,  gentlemen,  remember  that  you  are  to  sup  with  me 
in  Bedford  Square.  'Tis  time  to  depart.  Mrs.  O'Rourke  will  be 
waiting  for  us.  [^Exeunt  Omnes. 
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I  OWE  twenty  thousand  apologies  to  the  readers  of  the  "  London 
and  Dublin,"  in  having  departed  from  the  promise  made  them  three 
or  four  months  since,  to  give  them,  monthly,  my  opinion  on  all  new 
books.  The  omission  has  been  attended  with  very  unpleasant  con- 
sequences, for  my  table  is  now  so  crowded  with  the  works  of  authors 
crying  for  judgment,  that  I  almost  shrink  from  the  task  of  deciding 
upon  their  merits  ;  yet  begin  I  must,  and  first — 
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The  Pocket  Encyclopedia  of  Natural  Phenonena.* — 
This  is  really  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  instructive  books  I  have 
read  for  a  long  time.  It  professes  to  be  compiled  by  Mr.  Forster 
from  the  MSS.  and  journals  of  his  late  father,  and  is  addressed  to 
mariners,  shepherds,  gardeners,  husbandmen,  and  others  (in  which 
class  I  am  included),  being  a  compendium  of  prognostications  of 
the  weather,  signs  of  the  seasons,  periods  of  plants,  and  other 
phenomena  in  natural  history  and  philosophy.  "  Perhaps,"  he 
says,  "  one  of  the  most  useful  purposes  to  which  meteorology  can  be 
applied,  is  that,  when  accurately  studied  with  reference  to  the  prog- 
nosticative  import  of  particular  phenomena,  it  enables  us  to  predict 
with  greater  certainty  tbe  future  changes  of  the  weather.  Soon  after 
my  attention  was  directed  to  atmospherical  science,  I  observed  that 
mariners,  shepherds,  husbandmen,  and  others  whose  employment 
kept  them  constantly  out  of  doors,  could  foretell  with  more  certainty 
what  sorts  of  weather  were  coming  than  the  more  scientific  meteoro- 
logists could  do  ;  they  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  sort  of  code  of  prog- 
nostics of  their  own,  founded  partly  on  tradition,  and  partly  on  experi- 
ence :  they  used  numberless  trite  sayings  and  proverbial  adages  re- 
specting the  weather,  which  were  handed  down  from  the  remotest  anti- 
quity, but  which,  in  the  long  run,  seldem  failed  to  be  right.  I  col- 
lected these,  and  compared  them  with  the  most  ancient  Grecian  and 
Roman  writers,  and  also  with  my  own  observations.  I  perceived  a 
striking  agreement  between  the  prognostics  of  Theophrastus,  Aratus, 
Virgil,  Columella,  and  other  ancient  writers,  and  the  proverbial  prog- 
nosticology  of  more  recent  times  :  and  the  same  was  confirmed  by  my 
own  experience.  It  soon  after  occurred  to  me  that  a  collection  of  them, 
alphabetically  arranged,  in  the  form  of  a  small  pocket  dictionary,  might 
prove  a  useful  compendium  of  signs  of  the  weather."  Hence  the 
work  before  me  :  I  shall  adduce  a  few  examples  from  the  prognos- 
tics ;  I  often  wondered  myself  what  beetles  were  intended  for :  Mr. 
Foster  philosophically  explains  their  utility.  *'  Beetles,"  he  says, 
"  flying  about  late  in  an  evening,  often  foretell  a  fine  day  on  the 
morrow."  Mice  are,  too,  a  kind  of  domestic  barometers,  which  old 
women  ought  to  be  careful  of;  for  "when  they  squeak  much  and 
gambol  about  the  house,  they  are  said  to  foretell  a  change  of  weather, 
and  often  rain."  But  there  is  no  need  of  listening  to  mice  :  every  one 
carries  a  kind  of  weather-guage  about  his  person — I  mean,  his  ears  ; 
for  ears,  "  When  there's  a  tingling  noise,  or  what  is  called  a  singing  in 
them,  afford  thereby  a  sign  of  a  change  of  weather,  not  simply  of  rain, 
as  has  been  said,  but  of  barometrical  pressure  in  general.  The  sud- 
den increase  of  pressure,  like  the  descent  from  high  mountains,  or 
from  balloons,  causes  in  many  persons  a  temporary  deafness  and  roar- 
ing in  the  ears.  A  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer  affects  also  the  ears, 
but  in  a  different  manner,  like  mounting  a  high  hill." 

Domestic  animals  are  also  very  sensible  of  atmospherical  muta- 
tions, viz. : 

"  Dogs,  before  rain,  grow  sleepy  and  dull,  and  lay  drowsily  before  the  fire,  and 
are  not  easily  aroused.  They  also  often  eat  grass,  which  indicates  that  their 
stomachs,  like  ours,  are  apt  to  be  disturbed  before  change  of  weather.  It  is  also 
said  to  be  a  sign  of  change  of  weather  when  dogs  howl  and  bark  much  in  the 

*  Nichols  and  Son  ;  London,  1827. 
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night ;  they  certainly  do  this  much  at  the  full  moon,  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  saying  relative  to  the  dogs  that  bay  ul  the  moon.  Dogs  also  dig  in  the  earth 
with  their  feet  before  rain,  and  often  make  deep  holes  in  the  ground." 

"  Cats  are  said,  when  they  wash  their  faces,  or  when  they  seem  sleepy  and  dull, 
to  foretell  rain.  The  same  is  said  of  them  when  they  appear  irritable  and  restless, 
and  play  with  their  tails." 

Birds  are  also  instructive  in  their  actions  : 

"Coc/cs,  when  they  crow  at  unwonted  hours,  often  foretell  a  change  of  weather. 
We  have  often  noticed  this  before  rain.  But  this  is  by  no  means  so  certain  a  sign 
as  many  others,  because,  at  particular  seasons,  and  in  particular  kinds  of  weather, 
cocks  habitually  crow  all  day.  During  the  calm,  still,  dry,  dark,  and  warm 
weather  sometimes  occurring  in  the  winter  months,  and  which  may  be  called  the 
halcyon  days  of  our  climate,  cocks  keep  a  constant 'crowing  all  night  and  day. — 
There  appear  to  be  three  principal  cock-crowings  in  ordinary  weather ;  namely, 
about  midnight  or  soon  after,  about  three  in  the  morning,  and  at  day-break ;  the 
latter  is  never  omitted.  We  have  noticed,  however,  that  when  cocks  crow  all 
day,  in  summer  particularly,  a  change  to  rain  has  frequently  followed. 

"Shakspeare,  in  Hamlet,  has  a  well-known  and  beautiful  passage  relative  to  the 
crowing  of  cocks  all  night  at  Christmas.  The  fact  is,  that  during  the  dark  months 
of  midwinter  these  fowls  actually  do  crow  on  some  occasions  the  whole  of  the 
night. 

"  Cocks  are  said  to  clap  their  wings  in  an  unusual  manner  before  rain,  and 
hens  to  rub  in  the  dust  and  seem  very  uneasy." 

'•  Geese  washing,  or  taking  wing  with  a  clamorous  noise,  and  flying  to  the 
water,  portend  rain.  Geese  are  excelleet  guards  to  a  house  against  fire  or  thieves. 
Hence  Ovid,  speaking  of  (he  former  white  colour  of  the  crow,  observes,  in  allusion 
to  the  geese  who  saved  the  Roman  capital : 

*  Nee  servaturis  vigili  capitolia  voce 
Cederit  anseribus,  nee  amanti-flumina  cycno.' 

•'  When  wild  geese  are  observed  to  migrate  to  the  southward  or  westward  in 
greater  numbers  than  usual  in  autumn  or  winter,  they  are  said  to  indicate  hard 
weather ;  and  in  general  the  early  appearance  of  flocks  of  these  and  other  wild 
fowls  in  the  south,  foreshow  a  severe  winter."  > 

"  Jackdaivs  are  said  to  be  more  than  usually  clamorous  before  rain.  These  birds 
frequent  the  flocks  of  , rooks,  and  with  them  go  out  to  feed,  as  if  they  were  aware 
of  the  superior  sagacity  of  the  rook  in  finding  out  the  most  productive  pasture, 
and  had  learnt  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Starlings  sometimes  do  the  same.  Some- 
times, before  a  change  of  weather,  the  daws  rnake  a  great  noise  in  the  chimneys 
wherein  they  build,  and  the  sound  coming  down  the  flue  is  distinctly  heard  in 
the  chamber." 

Even  "  Jack-o-the-lantern"  may  teach  us  a  useful  lesson.  Dreams 
do  foretell  what  is  to  happen  ;   and  the — 

"  Incubus,  or  nightmare,  though  it  commonly  comes  of  a  loaded  stomach,  will, 
nevertheless,  often  occur  on  the  occasion  of  a  change  of  weather  in  the  night, 
which  seem  to  produce  the  effect  by  disturbing  the  digestive  organs.  The  same 
observation  holds  good  with  regard  to  those  frightful  and  impressive  dreams  which 
some  persons  have  in  particular  kinds  of  weather,  and  about  the  period  of  change. 
An  east  wind  beginning  to  blow  in  the  night  will  often  cause  them ;  and  some- 
times the  sameeffect  is  produced  by  that  state  of  the  atmosphere  which  immediately 
precedes  a  large  fall  of  snow ;  though  the  latter  phenomenon  more  often  produces 
dulness  and  languor  of  the  whole  animal  system  of  the  body." 

Whoever  wants  further  instruction  must  refer  to  this  very  amusing 
volume. 

"  View  of  the  World,  with  an  Art  of  Memory."  This 
is  by  the  author  of  "  The  French  Genders  taught  in  Six  Fables,"  and 
displays  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity.     "  To  the  intelligent  student  of 
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history,''  he  says,  "it  would  be  siipertluous  to  expatiate  on  the  neces- 
sity of  committing  figures  to  memory,  as,  unless  the  various  dates  are 
firmly  imprinted  on  the  mind  in  their  proper  order  and  relation,  his- 
torical records  can  present  nothing  but  a  confused  mass  of  events,  of 
which  no  clear  idea  can  be  retained.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  re- 
member figures,  especially  in  any  number  :  as  they  give  no  image  or 
object  to  the  mind,  there  is  nothing  on  which  the  memory  can  rest. 
This  difficulty  can  be  overcome  only  by  assigning  to  each  figure 
some  object  that  can  be  grasped  by  the  memory,  and  is  capable  of 
being  called  to  mind  in  a  successive  order.  The  best  objects  that 
can  be  selected  for  this  purpose  are  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
which  are  attached  to  words,  and  so  easily  committed  to  memory. 
For  the  assistance  of  the  learner,  I  have  not  assigned  letters  to  the 
figures  arbitrarily,  but  have  given  a  reason  for  each  letter's  being  ap- 
propriated to  its  figure,  which  will  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  memory,  to 
connect  them  together,  and  enable  it  easily  to  refer  the  letter  to  the 
figure,  or  the  figure  to  the  letter. 

"  To  each  of  the  ten  figures  I  have  attached  two  letters,  either 
of  which  may  be  employed  at  pleasure ;  they  are  as  follows  : — 

"  To  1.     A  and  I. 

"  The  learner  will  easily  remember  that  A  stands  for  One,  as  it  has 
the  first  place  in  every  alphabet :  it  is  also  the  first  letter  in  the  name 
of  Adam,  thejirst  man :  and  of  Apollo,  whom  the  Pythagoreans  call 
unity.  I,  is  a  designation  of  i\\Q  first  person,  and  in  shape  exactly 
resembles  the  figure  1. 

"  To  2.     T  and  S. 

"  Moses  brought  down  from  the  Mount,  two  Tables  of  Stone.  Two 
is  also  called  the  number  of  Thought,  and  Science,  and  Society :  and 
there  are  two  Testaments,  and  two  kinds  of  Spirits. 

"  To  3.     G  and  J. 

"  Three  is  the  number  of  the  Graces :  Jonas  was  three  days  in  the 
body  of  a  fish. 

"  To  4.     E  and  Q. 

"There  are  four  Evangelists,  four  great  ancient  Empires,  four  Ele- 
ments, a.nd  four  Qualities  in  the  Elements,  ybwr  Quarters  of  the  Earth. 

"  To  5.     F  and  H. 
"  Five  Fingers  on  the  Hand. 

"  To  6.     B  and  L. 

"  The  number  of  the  Beast  is  entirely  made  up  of  the  figure  6,  viz. 
66G ;  and  on  the  Sixth  day  man  began  to  Be,  being  created  on  the 
Sixth  day.  Six  is  also  the  number  o^  Labour,  as  labour  is  to  be  done 
Six  days  ;  Six  years  the  earth  is  to  be  sown  ;  Six  years  the  Hebrew 
servant  was  to  serve  his  master,  according  to  the  law  given  to  Moses. 

"  To  7.     D  and  W. 
"  There  are  Seven  Days  in  the  Week. 

"  To  8.     C  and  P. 
*'  The  Eighth  was  the  day  of  Circumcision,  and,  among  the  primitive 
Christians,  the  day  of  Christening.     Eight  was  the  number  of  our 
Parents  who  were  Chosen  and   Preserved  in  the  ark.     David,  the 
VOL.  F.  4    N 
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Eighth  son  of  Jesse,  was  Preferred  to  be  Prince  over  the  Chosen 
People.  Eight  is  called  the  number  of  Conservation, — I  suppose  on 
account  of  these  events. 

"  To  9.     N  and  M. 

"  Nine  is  the  Number  of  the  Muses. 

"  To  0.     R  and  O. 

"  A  Cypher  is  circular,  like  a  Ring :  and  the  letter  O  resembles 
the  figure  of  a  cypher  as  nearly  as  possible." 

"  A  little  practice  in  turning  figures  into  letters,  and  letters  into 
figures,  wilt  enable  the  student  to  call  to  mind,  in  a  moment,  the  dates 
fixed  by  this  Art  of  Memory. 

"  The  plan  I  have  adopted  in  applying  words  as  the  means  of 
fixing  figures  in  the  memory,  is  by  employing  the  initial  let- 
ter ONLY  to  represent  A  FIGURE;  uhich  alloics  a  copious 
choice  of  words,  so  that  any  person,  wishing  to  fix  a  date  in  his  me- 
mory, by  this  system,  can  always  select  words  appropriate  to  his  sub- 
ject, and  consequently  so  much  more  easily  impressed  and  retained. 
How  extremely  appropriate  the  words  may  be  selected,  the  reader 
may  be  convinced  by  turning  to  the  epochs  at  page  10. 

"Thus,  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  or  the  escape  of  Moses  and  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  in  the  year  2513,  is  fixed  by  the  words,  "  Safety 
For  All  Jews,"  which  is  certainly  very  appropriate  to  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  tyranny  of  Pharoah.  The  reader  must  remember 
that  the  initials  oi"  each  word  give  the  figures  composing  the  date  :  S 
stands  for  2,  E  for  5,  A  for  1,  J  for  3. 

"  Again,  in  the  fifth  Epoch,  the  taking  of  Babylon,  and  destruction 
of  the  impious  Belshazzar,  by  Cyrus,  in  the  year  34(58,  can  any 
words  be  more  appropriate  than  these,  "  God  Ends  Belshazzar's 
Power,"  which  fix  the  date,  G  standing  for  3,  E  for  4,  B  for  (J,  and 
P  for  8?  Also,  in  the  Epocha  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  in  the 
year  4004,  the  words,  "  Earth  Receives  Redemption  Eternal,"  are 
as  suitable  as  possible  to  that  happy  event,  E  standing  for  4,  R  R  for 
two  cyphers,  and  E  for  4.  The  reader  will  take  care  to  bear  in  mind, 
that,  in  the  sentence  fixing  the  various  dates,  it  is  thejf^V*^  letter  only 
of  each  word  that  represents  the  figure  in  its  proper  place.  I  have 
composed  sentences  for  the  principal  historical  dates,  which  the 
learner  must  carefully  commit  to  memory,  as  he  peruses  this  book. 
A  little  practice  will  enable  him  to  form  sentences  on  this  system  for 
any  other  dates  he  may  wish  to  remember,  as  well  as  to  apply  this  art 
to  other  useful  parts  of  knowledge,  of  the  method  of  which  application 
I  will  insert  an  example,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work. 

"  It  is  this  aptitude,  or  consonance,  of  which  I  have  just  cited 
examples,  between  the  matter  to  be  remembered  and  the  artificial 
clues  by  which  it  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  mind,  that  is  chiefly  desirable  in 
Arts  of  Memory,  and  it  has  generally  been  a  deficiency  in  this  point 
that  has  constituted  the  difficulties  in  the  systems  of  former  Mne- 
monists.  I  shall  be  truly  happy  if  the  obstacles  that  have  hitherto 
impeded  the  more  general  cultivation  of  this  veiy  useful  branch  of 
knowledge,  are  in  any  degree  removed  by  the  system  I  have  here 
recommended.  That  an  easy  and  efficient  Art  of  Memory,  for  fixing 
figuies  in  the  mind,  is  of  very  extensive  utility,  cannot  be  dis- 
puted.    In  the  every-day  occurrences  of  life,  it  is  frequently  desir- 
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able  to  commit  figures  to  memory,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  many  of  the 
noblest  sciences,  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  An  adept  in  this  art 
is  amply  compensated  for  the  exertion  it  may  cost  him  to  acquire 
it,  in  the  facility  it  affords  in  committing  to  memory,  with  exactness, 
numbers,  weights,  measures,  dates,  distances,  longitudes,  latitudes, 
&c.,  as,  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  these  matters.  History, 
Chronology,  and  Geography,  can  exhibit  to  the  mind  and  memory 
nothing  but  an  unprofitable  medley,  and  a  perplexing  labyrinth  of 
confusion." 

The  remainder  of  this  neat  little  volume  contains  a  well  written 
epitome  of  the  history  of  the  world,  in  which  the  learner  is  taught  to 
apply  the  rules  as  laid  down  in  the  Art  of  Memory.  It  is  decidedly 
a  useful  work,  and  free  from  all  the  objections  generally  made  to 
artificial  methods  of  assistingthe  memory.  If  you  do  notimprove  your 
memory  by  it,  you  inform  your  understanding  and  gain  a  knowledge 
of  general  history. 

"  System  of  the  Science  of  Music,  by  J.  B.  Logier." — 
The  didactic  works  on  mu»ic  are  so  numerous,  and  many  of  them  so 
well  calculated  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  they  profess  to  impart, 
that  our  attention  would  scarcely  have  been  drawn  to  the  work  now 
before  us,  but  for  the  singular,  and,  we  may  say,  striking  cast  of  its 
features.  Its  object  is,  not  only  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  the  har- 
monic art,  but  to  give  a  complete  development  of  the  system  of  in- 
struction originally  invented  by  the  author,  and  which  has  been  studied 
and  successfully  adopted  by  many  masters.  After  four  years'  resi- 
dence at  Berlin — to  which  city  Mr.  Logier  was  invited  by  the  Prussian 
government,  to  propagate  his  principles  of  tuition — he  has  resumed 
his  practice  in  London,  and  drawn  up  so  full  and  regular  an  exposition 
of  his  plan,  that  we  think  it  cannot  be  read  without  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction by  those  who  are  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  learning,  and 
learning  thoroughly,  much  in  a  little  time.  Till  this  volume  came 
into  our  hands  (the  first  of  two,  of  which  the  whole  work  is  to  consist), 
we  were  not  among  the  most  forward  to  give  Mr.  L.  all  the  credit  he 
exacted  for  his  novel  mode  of  instruction :  but  a  more  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  his  doctrines,  derived  from  the  perusal  of  his  publi- 
cation, has  convinced  us  of  their  advantage ;  and  we  really  think 
the  public  obliged  to  him  for  so  clear  and  unreserved  a  communication 
of  his  principles  as  we  here  find — at  least,  as  far  as  the  present  volume 
proceeds. 

The  merit  of  the  publication  is  two-fold  ;  since  it  not  only  developes 
a  new  and  facile  mode  of  tuition,  but  explains  that  mode  in  a  way 
equally  novel  and  satisfactory.  All,  therefore,  who  know  the  value  of 
an  improved  manner  of  instruction,  will  be  sensible  of  the  worth  of  so 
manifest  an  exposition  of  a  system,  the  benefit  of  which  has  been  ex- 
perienced not  only  by  pupils,  but  by  masters ;  and  which  is  now 
proved  to  deserve  all  the  approbation  and  encouragement  it  has 
received  from  va"rious  governments  and  countries. 

While,  however,  we  thus  freely  admit  the  general  merit  of  Mr. 
Logier's  book,  we  must  as  freely  object  to  it  in  some  of  its  particulars. 
There  are  certain  passages  which  do  not  partake  of  all  the  clearness 
of  others;  and  in  some  instances  there  is  a  want  of  that  order  which 
prevails  in  the  work  as  a  whole.     But,  whatever  our  opinion  may  be 
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in  this  respect,  we  shall,  in  part,  reserve  the  expression  of  it  till  we  see 
the  second  vohime  of  the  work;  which,  possibly,  may  so  far  give  an 
improved  aspect  to  the  whole  publication,  as  to  induce  our  still  higher 
opinion  of  its  claims  to  public  estimation.  At  any  rate,  we  must  think 
highly  of  its  author,  whether  viewed  as  the  ingenious  projector  of  a 
more  advantageous  mode  of  musical  instruction  than  had  been  adopted 
before  his  own  time,  or  as  the  patron  of  his  profession,  in  so 
unreservedly  revealing  a  method  of  teaching,  at  once  calculated  to 
abridge  the  labour  of  masters,  and  facilitate  the  progress  of  pupils.* 

Literary  Wreath.!  This  little  gem  contains  fifty  engravings, 
and  upwards  of  four  hundred  pages  of  letter-press,  "^I'he  first  are  tlie 
productions  of  the  most  eminent  artists  in  London  ;  the  latter  consists 
of  the  contributions  of  the  first  writers  of  the  day.  It  is  got  up  with 
all  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  our  "Souvenirs,"  but  contains  much 
more  both  in  the  pictorial  and  letter-press  departments.  It  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  a  present  to  young  people;  consisting,  as  it  does,  of 
nothing  but  what  contributes  to  inform  the  mind  and  gratify  the  eye. 
1  have  no  room  for  extracts, — it  is  not  necessary  I  should  give  any, 
for  all  who  want  to  see  literature  and  the  arts  assisting  and  illustrat- 
ing each  other,  must  have  recourse  to  the  volume  itself. 

Calisthenic  Exercises;  arranged  for  the  Private 
Tuition  OF  Ladies.  By  Signor  Voarino,+  The  signer  may  be 
mighty  popular  anjong  ladies  of  a*'  certain  rank;"  but  confound  me  if 
ever  he  shall  give  a  lesson  to  Mrs.  O'Rourke,  or  one  of  her  daugh- 
ters. The  following  are  his  directions  for  "  skipping  and  touching 
behind!" 

♦'  The  pupil,  placed  with  her  hands  by  her  sides,  the  body  thrown  back,  and  the 
heels  on  aline,  at  the  words  xA://?  behind  in  place,  she  must  rise  upon  the  toes,  spring- 
ing at  the  same  from  the  ground,  bending  the  legs  backward,  and  raising  them  as 
high  as  possible  ;  she  must  then  alight  gently  to  the  ground  on  the  toes,  and  re- 
peat the  exercise  several  times." 

The  next  is  called  "  crossing  legs  in  place  :" 

"The  pupil,  placed  with  her  hands  on  the  hips,  the  shoulders  thrown  back;  at 
the  words  cross  legs,  she  must  cross  the  right  leg  over  the  left,  the  hip  stretched, 
the  toes  touching  the  ground  ;  bring  it  afterwards  to  the  right  as  far  as  possible, 
then  cross  it  behmd,  and  return  with  the  heels  on  a  line :  the  same  movement  is  fo 
be  made  with  the  left  leg,  observing  that  during  this  exercise  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  must  be  kept  steady." 

This  is  nothing,  however,  to  what  the  signor  calls  the  "  high 
step :" 

"  The  pupil,  placed  with  the  heels  on  a  line,  the  body  erect,  the  arras  a  kimbo, 
must  raise  the  right  leg  sideways  as  high  as  possible,  the  knee  stretched  ;  then  set 
the  foot  to  the  ground,  and  do  the  same  with  the  left  leg,  bringing  the  heels  on  a 
line;  the  same  movement  is  to  be  performed  forward  with  the  right  leg,  and  back- 
ward with  the  left,  repeating  these  exercises  several  times." 

Then  comes  the  "  high  step  complicated :" 

"  The  pupil,  placed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding  exercise,  must  exe- 
cute this  by  hopping  twice  on  the  toes  of  the  left  foot,  raising  the  right  leg  side- 

*  These  observations  have  been  furnished  by  a  scientific  friend. — R.  O'R. 
t  Robins:  London,  1827.  \   Hailes  :  London,  1827. 
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ways  as  high  as  possible  ;  then  hopping  twice  on  the  right  foot,  raising  the  left 
leg  in  the  same  manner,  she  must  bring  the  heels  on  a  line  ;  the  same  is  to  be 
done  by  raising  the  right  leg  forward  and  the  left  behind ;  and  by  a  double  hop 
change  legs,  bringing  the  left  before  and  the  right  behind ;  then  return  to  the 
walking  pace.    This  exercise  is  to  be  performed  without  stopping." 

This,  I  think,  is  quite  enough.  I  hope  none  of  our  delicate  females 
will  practise  these  Calisthenic  exercises  of  Signor  Voarino. 

Lewis's  English  Grammar.*  Notwithstanding  the  pious  de- 
meanour of  the  late  Lindley  Murray,  I  question  if  he  found  St.  Peter 
more  than  politely  civil,  on  his  application  for  admission  into  the 
kingdom  come.  The  blood  of  many  an  unfortunate  school-boy  must 
have  cried  to  heaven  for  vengeance;  for  who  could  avoid  a  whipping 
when  compelled  to  learn  grammar  from  the  books  written  by  that 
greatest  of  all  dunces.  To  the  disgrace,  however,  of  teachers  in  ge- 
neral, "  Murray's  Grammar"  is  still  usually  put  into  the  hands  of 
children  ;  and  so  habitual  has  this  title  become  to  schoolmasters  and 
scholars,  that  it  will  require  no  small  effort  to  dislodge  it  from  our  aca- 
demies. Parents,  however,  who  claim  the  privilege  of  choosing  ele- 
mentary books  for  their  own  children,  ought  not  to  be  led  away  by 
the  mere  name  of  an  author,  whatever  its  popularity  may  be  ;  they 
ought  to  choose  those  books  only  which  are  best  calculated  to  for- 
ward the  pupil  in  that  branch  of  knowledge  to  which  he  applies  him- 
self. Now,  grammar  is  of  the  first  necessity, — it  is  universally  stu- 
died, vet  few  understand  it  perfectly.  The  reason  is  obvious :  hi- 
therto, the  pupil's  road  was  encumbered,  and,  notwithstanding  years 
of  toil,  he  found  his  knowledge  of  the  science  somewhat  confused. 
Kecent  writers  have  endeavoured  to  obviate  former  impediments,  but 
none  so  successfully  as  Mr.  Lewis.  For  the  trifling  sum  of  two 
shillings  and  sixpence,  he  furnishes  us  with  a  most  amusing  and  eru- 
dite little  work.  The  necessary  rules,  as  he  lays  them  down,  could 
be  committed  to  memory  in  a  few  days,  while  the  illustrations  and 
examples,  exemplifying  these  rules,  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they 
afford  nothing  but  pleasure  and  instruction.  School-boys  could  not 
possibly  have  a  better  work  put  into  their  hands;  and  adults,  whether 
learned  or  unlearned,  will  find  in  itthatthebare  perusal  of  which  cannot 
fail  to  teach  them  much  they  did  not  know,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to 
be  known,  by  those  who  wish  to  speak  and  write  correctly  their  mother 
tongue.  I  recommend  this  work,  because  I  have  experienced  its 
utility  in  my  own  family.  The  young  O'Rourkes  are  all  provided 
with  "  Lewis's  Grammar.'' 

Lewis's  Catechisms.  These,  are  by  the  author  of  the  grammar; 
and  here  again  I  find  everything  to  commend.  Pinnock's  catechisms 
are  excellent  in  their  way,  but  still  very  inferior  to  these,  both  in 
matter  and  manner.  In  the  first  place,  they  contain  much  more,  and 
are  sold  for  one-third  less,  being  only  sixpence  each.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  abound  with  illustrative  engravings,  elegantly  executed, 
while  every  subject  is  treated  in  that  familiar  manner  which  makes 
abstruse  things  plain,  and  introduces  youth  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  to  a  concise  and  general  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Of  all  the  modes  of  instruction,  the  interrogatory  seems   the  least 

*  Hobins  &  Co. :  London. 
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objectionable  ;  but  even  here  Mr.  Lewis  has  introduced  a  material 
improvement.  Children,  it  is  well  known,  are  in  the  habit  of  learn- 
ing like  parrots — of  committing  the  words,  rather  than  the  meaning, 
to  memory.  The  former  mode  of  question  and  answer  favoured  this 
propensity — the  question  furnished  the  cue  to  what  the  pupil  should 
answer.  Now,  Mr.  Lewis's  catechism  obviates  this,  by  leaving  the 
form  of  the  interrogation  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher;  each  para- 
graph is  numbered,  and  forms  an  answer  to  a  certain  question  ; 
while  the  question  itself  is  found  in  a  kind  of  appendix — useful  only 
as  a  reference  for  these  who  are  unskilled  in  the  act  of  teaching. 
There  are  already  seventeen  catechisms  published  :  each  catechism 
contains  the  elements  of  some  particular  science,  such  as  History, 
Astronomy,  Architecture,  &c.  The  young  may  peruse  them  with 
delight — the  aged  with  advantage. 

The  Castle  of  Villrroy,  or  the  Banbit  Chief.*  This 
novel  is  by  "  Anne  of  Kent,"  and  comes  up  to  my  ideas  of  a 
good  novel — there  are  castles  ar.d  conquerors — lovers  and  rulers — • 
counts  and  lords  :  beautiful  women  and  ugly  women — good  men  and 
bad  men — plots  and  counter-plots — and,  last  scene  of  all — a  mar- 
riage. I  have  read  it  through  without  yawning,  and  that  is  m(jre  than 
I  can  say  of  De  Veie.  I  must  own,  however,  that  I  am  sometimes 
unfashionable;  on  these  things,  however,  I  always  take  the  opinions 
of  my  cook,  and  it  is  only  justice  to  add,  that  she  is  in  raptures  with 
"  The  Castle  of  Villeroy." 

The  LoG-BooK.f — Though  no  sailor,  I  take  in  the  "  Log-Book." 
It  comes  but  once  a  month — I  wish  it  came  daily — it  costs  but  three- 
pence ;  it  is  well  worth  three  shillings  to  those  who,  like  me,  are 
partial  to  the  amphibious  race — to  fun  and  eccentricity — to  bravery 
and  folly — generosity  and  thoughtlessness.  Poor  Jack  Tar  !  he 
was  once  his  country's  pride,  but,  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  has 
fallen  sadly  into  the  shade  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  rascally  canting 
methodists  are  endeavouring  to  destroy  those  attributes  of  a  real 
sailor  which  made  him  unlike  the  ordinary  sons  of  men  ;  he  belonged 
to  an  element  of  his  own  —  he  lived  there  in  his  glory — but  he  will 
reap  glory  there  no  more,  if  an  English  seventy-four  ever  comes  to 
be  manned  by  swaddlers  !  Pretty  fellows  they  would  be,  indeed  ! 
but  there  can  be  no  apprehension  of  such  an  event.  A  sailor  could 
never  sing  psalms — he  would  rather  read  the  '*  Log-Book,"  and  I 
commend  his  judgment ;  for 'tis  full  of  fun,  anecdotes,  and  tongh 
yarns.  Besides,  there  is  Jack's  own  profile — and  a  fine  ruby-nosed 
looking  fellow  he  is — in  the  first  number,  drawn  by  George  Cruik- 
shank,  and  every  succeeding  number  has  some  embellishment  equally 
good.  But  it  is  to  the  well-spun  yarns  I  turn  with  most  delight — 
shall  I  give  you  one  ? — no,  they  are  too  long.  Then  take  the  follow- 
ing anecdote : — 

"  American  Hospitality. — It  was  some  time  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  in 
which  the  great  Napoleon  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  theatre  of  his  glory,  and  of  those 
extraordinary  vicissitudes  which  attended  his  public  career,  that  we  arrived  at  Nor- 
folk, in  Virginia,  in  the  ship  Ajax,  Captain  Tyler  j  whither  we  went  to  procure  a 
cargo  of  lumber  for  the  estates  of  our  owners,  situated  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  And 
it  was  while  we  remained  at  Norfolk,  that  we  experienced  the  peculiar  instance 

♦  Simpkin  and  Marshall :  London,  1827.     f  Robins  and  Sons  :   1827. 
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of  American  hospitality  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak.  Having  been  repeatedly- 
invited  to  spend  an  evening  on  shore,  we  availed  ourselves  of  a  little  leisure  that 
occurred,  and,  accompanied  by  a  young  Scotchman,  a  resident  of  Norfolk,  we  went 
on  shore,  to  spend  an  evening  at  one  of  the  taverns — we  think  it  was  the  Navy 
Tavern  ;  be  that  as  it  may,  the  room  was  full  of  American  naval  officers,  who  ap- 
peared to  vie  with  each  other  in  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  British,  as  they 
called  us,  but  more  especially  of  the  British  navy,  and  its  officers.  Now,  there 
was  one  of  these  soi-dimnt  Yankies,  who  seemed  determined  to  quarrel  with  us  if 
possible  5  he  came  in  front  of  the  table  at  which  we  were  sitting,  and,  flourish- 
ing his  glass  of  grog  in  our  faces,  began  to  sing  a  song  in  commemoration  of  the 
capture  of  the  Guerrier  by  the  Constitution  ;  but  he  was  soon  called  to  order  by 
some  of  his  companions,  who  said,  that  as  America  was  the  land  of  liberty, 
strangers  should  not  be  molested  in  their  presence,  and  that  every  man  had  a  right 
to  enjoy  his  own  opinion.  But,  noth withstanding  that  order  was  in  some  measure 
restored,  they  still  continued  to  undervalue'  the  courage  and  capacity  of  our  naval 
officers  ;  and  one  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  of  all  the  British  naval  officers 
who  had  served  on  the  American  station.  Captain  Broke,  of  the  Shannon,  was  the 
only  one  who  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  truly  honourable  man.  *  Then  you  do 
consider  Captain  Broke  to  be  a  truly  honourable  man,'  said  we.  'Oh,  yes;' 
was  the  unanimous  reply  !  Then,  said  we,  '  Do  you  think  a  truly  honourable  man 
would  be  guilty  of  uttering  a  falsehood  ?'  •  Impossible !'  exclaimed  one  and  all. 
Then,  said  we,  *  Have  the  goodness  to  attend  to  an  extract  from  Captain  Broke's 
letter,  which  announced  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake;'  and,  immediately  taking 
an  old  newspaper,  from  our  pocket,  we  read  as  follows  : — '  I  went  forward  to  as- 
certain the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  I  found  they  were  flinching  from  their  guns.' 
This  was  quite  enough  for  Jonathan,  with  whom  it  instantly  settled  the  question  as 
to  Captain  Broke's  honour ;  and  removed  every  doubt  as  to  the  sort  of  liberty  of 
speech  which  prevails  in  America.  For  we  had  no  sooner  finished  the  lacerating 
sentence,  than  our  heads  were  assailed  by  a  rummer  of  brandy  and  water,  thrown 
at  us  by  the  hospitable  Virginian  who  was  before  inclined  to  amuse  us  with  a 
song;  but  who  now  vociferated,  '  I  guess  you  are  like  all  the  old  sarpents,  a  tar- 
nation liar!'  And,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  arrival  of  a  couple  of  friends, 
Hibernian  Yankies,  we  doubt  whether  we  should  have  escaped  alive  to  tell  the  tale." 
R.  O'R. 

THE    POLITICIAN. — NO    VI. 

That  which  was  long  suspected,  is  now  proved  :  the  King  enter- 
tains sentiments  of  a  character  which  renders  the  hopes  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  desperate ;  and  his  Majesty  took  a  method  of  publishing 
his  opinion  which  leaves  no  room  to  question  his  sincerity.  It  is 
quite  useless  to  talk  about  the  constitution,  and  all  that  kind  of  fudge, 
with  which  the  Whigs  encountered  this  melancholy  announcement. 
The  fact  is  undoubted ;  the  King  sent  for  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
authorised  him  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  clergy,  by  informing  them  that 
his  Majesty  could  not  assent  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics. — 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  King  would  not  refuse  his  assent,  pro- 
vided the  measure  passed  both  houses ;  but,  with  this  record  of  his 
Majesty's  opinion,  will  that  measure  pass  during  his  life-time?  He 
must  be  a  sanguine — a  miscalculating  man,  who  would  reply  in  the 
affirmative.  The  church  and  the  ascendants  will  not  remain  neutral 
— the  expectant  bishops  well  know  that  an  interested  vote  cannot 
interfere  with  their  promotion — they  well  know  that  to  oppose  the 
Catholics,  will  be  to  please  the  King.  With  this  fact  before  them, 
it  is  quite  evident,  that  the  Whigs  have  taken  office  under  the  per- 
fect conviction  that  emancipation  cannot  be  carried.  All  their  in- 
treaties  for  forbearance  were  to  serve  themselves  and  not  the  people 
of  Ireland  ;  and  the  Catholic  Association  will  merit  the  contempt  of 
the  world  if  they  remain  a  day  longer  passive.     Their  only  hope  now 
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must  be  founded  on  the  perpetual  agitation  of  their  question.  The 
heir-presumptive  appears  also  to  be  unfavourable  to  their  claims. — 
(jod  help  poor  Ireland!  She  can  hope  nothing  from  the  present 
administration. 

Can  the  present  ministry,  under  all  the  circumstances,  stand?  If 
they  do,  it  will  be  from  the  want  of  talent  amongst  the  Tories.  "  The 
members  of  the  administration,"  says  an  English  paper,  "  now 
formed,  are  so  well  known  to  the  country,  that  any  remarks  on  them 
are  unnecessary.  In  tlie  House  of  Commons,  never  was  there  a 
stronger  array  of  men  of  abilities  enlisted  m  the  support  of  a  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Canning  and  INIr.  Tierney,  each  confessedly  unrivalled  in 
his  style  of  eloquence — both  masters  in  those  branches  of  the  public 
business  to  which  they  have  turned  tlieir  attention ;  such  a  minister 
of  commerce  as  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  such  an  Attorney-General  as  Sir 
J.  Scarlett,  make  up,  with  the  other  members  of  the  administration, 
such  a  treasury  bench,  the  ability  of  which  to  conduct  the  public  bu- 
siness could  scarcely  be  questioned  even  by  Sir  T.  Lethbiidge  and 
Mr.  G.  Dawson.  It  will  be  supported,  too — that  is  to  say,  against 
all  factious  opposition — by  Mr.  Brougham,  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
and,  in  short,  by  every  member  in  the  house,  except  Mr.  Peel,  who 
has  enjoyed  tiie  slightest  reputation  for  abilities.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  Viscount  Dudley,  Lord  Goderich,  and  Lord  Bexley,  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Plunkett,  will  have  as  little  reason  to  dread  any  oppo- 
sition whicli  can  be  oft'ered  to  them.  Viscount  Dudley,  w  ho  has  taken 
less  part  of  late  than  any  other  of  his  present  colleagues,  in  public 
business,  and  is  therefore  less  generally  known,  is  one  of  the  best 
speakers,  and  one  of  the  best-informed  men,  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament. It  is  by  its  acts  that  an  administration  must  be  judged; 
but  if  the  present  answer  the  expectations  which  the  abilities  and 
character  of  its  members  justify  the  public  in  forming,  it  will  be  the 
most  useful,  as  it  will  certainly  be  the  strongest,  which  the  country 
has  seen  within  the  period  of  political  memory." 

Like  the  Irish  Association,  the  British  Catholic  Association  have 
come  to  the  resolution  of  lying  upon  their  oars.  On  Monday,  May 
the  first,  they  came  to  the  following  resolutions  : — 

"  That  this  open  committee,  adhering  to  the  principles  so  often  promulgated 
in  the  various  resolutions  agreed  to  by  the  British  Catholic  Association,  is  feehngly 
alive  to  the  hope  that  the  administration  which  has  been  lately  formed  will  meet 
the  wants  of  the  present  day,  by  making  justice  to  all  the  governing  principle  of 
its  policy. 

"  That  such  a  government  would  speedily  rally  round  it  the  best  spirits  of  the 
country,  and,  among  other  salutary  measures,  by  restoring  the  privileges  of  the 
constitution  to  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  empire,  make  the  sovereign,  by 
the  ties  of  affection  as  well  as  in  law,  the  father  of  his  people. 

"  That  they  do  now  adjourn." 

Things  look  better  in  Greece. 

The  King  of  France  has  disbanded  the  National  Guard,  the  men 
who  composed  that  body  having  expressed  their  joy  at  the  defeat 
of  the  project  for  destroying  the  press. 

The  Princess  Regent  of  Portugal  has  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
death  ;  it  is  now  said  that  she  is  likely  to  recover. 

The  people  of  Nova  Scotia  have  evinced  their  liberality  by  ad- 
dressing the  king,  praying  leave  to  abolish  all  penal  restrictions  upon 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  province. 


(U9 
THE    OLIGARCHY — A    FRAGMENT 

RY    THOMAS    FURLONG. 


Well,  have  thy  way  !  still  order  or  arrange 

The  "  Whys"  and  "  Wherefores"  of  this  lucky  change ; 

Talk  of  the  causes  imperfectly  known, 

Or,  if  perceiv'd,  perceiv'd  by  thee  alone ; 

Bend  thy  dark  brows,  and,  in  thy  dubious  style. 

Hint  at  the  power  of  woman's  sigh  or  smile ; 

Or,  yet  unsettled,  throw  this  thought  aside. 

And  prose  about  a  monarch's  wounded  pride. 

Talk  as  thou  wilt — but  what  have  I  to  do 

With  whispers,  mostly  false  or  partly  true  ? 

Enough  for  me,  when  dwelling  on  the  past. 

To  think  that  worth  hath  got  a  chance  at  last — 

Enough  to  mark  the  course  of  cant  and  crime, 

Smooth  as  it  ran !  check'd  even  for  a  time. 

Ye  gloomy  powers !  that  watch  with  patient  eye 

O'er  the  warm  nests  where  knaves  and  bigots  lie ; 

Ye  shapes  of  ill,  who  cautiously  have  crept 

Around  the  drowsy  couch  where  drones  have  slept. 

Forming  in  age  or  youth  the  narrow'd  mind, 

To  be  the  long  dull  torment  of  mankind — 

Where  did  ye  wander  in  that  luckless  hour. 

When  stilted  dulness  left  the  post  of  power  ? 

Say !  ye  dark  spirits,  were  ye  hovering  near 

When  the  sly  premier  sought  the  royal  ear  ? 

Say !  did  ye  slumber  when  the  royal  eye 

Glanc'd  o'er  the  seven  sage  scrolls,  and  threw  them  by  i" 

And  bade  the  dolts,  in  terms  not  over  civil, 

Go  where  they  pleas'd — aye,  even  to  the  devil. 

'Tis  sad  to  think  that  thus  the  sage  ones  fail'd — 

'Tis  sad  to  see  how  common  sense  prevail'd — 

Cruel  to  show  each  self- approving  dunce 

His  folly  and  his  usefulness  at  once  ; 

To  the  world's  eyes  to  make  his  weakness  known, 

And,  worst  of  all,  to  sink  him  in  his  own. 

Had  Peel,  in  prudence,  deign'd  to  prop  the  state, 

The  crowd,  as  yet,  his  worth  might  overrate. 

The  seat  of  law,  did  Eldon  choose  to  fill. 

His  court  might  seem  a  trifling  nuisance  still. 

Had  the  "  great  chief"  continued  yet  to  rule, 

The  mob  might  not  have  marked  him  for  a  fool. 

'Tis  harsh,  the  multitude's  loud  laugh  to  hear. 

And  hard  to  meet  a  hated  rival's  sneer; 

But  vi'crse  to  think  that  power  away  is  thrown. 

And  wealth  flung-oflfby  blunders  all  our  own. 

Oh !  who  shall  tell  what  visions  of  delight 
Bless'd  the  seceders  on  that  chosen  night ; 
When  the  gray  quill  stood  quivering  in  each  hand, 
And  "  resignations"  as  a  joke  were  plann'd. 
Already  each  in  fancy  could  survey 
The  spot  where,  trebly  bound,  their  monarch  lay ; 
Already  each,  unconscious  of  a  check, 
Plac'd  the  proud  foot  on  Canning's  prostrate  neck ; 
VOL.  I.  4   o 
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Already  eacli  seem'd  starting  to  devour 
The  promis'd  peckiugs  of  the  coining  hour, 
And  haird  with  gloomy  leer  the  withering  reign 
Of  fraud  and  tolly,  brought  on  earth  again. 

Cheering,  no  doubt,  to  such  as  these,  might  be 
The  groan  of  him  who  panted  to  be  free: 
Pleasing  to  such  the  anguish  of  that  heart, 
That  pin'd  to  see  each  cherish'd  hope  depart: 
Trifling  to  them  were  grief  or  hunger's  call, — 
Boroughs,  and  birds,  and  bishoprics,  were  all. 
What  to  this  tribe,  in  place  and  pensions  strong,, 
Were  England's  idleness,  or  Ireland's  wrong; 
What  to  this  gang,  in  self-built  power  secure. 
Were  the  sad  toils  and  struggles  of  the  poor. 
Disease  or  want  might  prey  upon  the  crowd. 
But  innovation  must  not  be  allowed. 
Let  trade  decay,  let  hope  aside  be  cast. 
But  mention  not  improvement,  to  the  last : 
Thousands  for  aid,  tor  food  itself,  might  cry — 
Then !  let  the  \\  retches  emigrate  or  die. 
Post  after  post  of  fresh  distress  might  tell, — 
No  matter !  Lowther  still  his  seris  could  sell. 
Clusters  in  goal  unpiticd  might  abide, 
But  Rutland's  pheasants  throve  and  multiplied  : 
What  cared  this  gang  for  aught  the  world  might  say. 
If  the  "  Corinthian  pillar"  still  look'd  gay. 
And  pensioners  and  placemen  had  their  way. 

Oh!  what  to  them  if  Ireland,  in  despair. 
Should  dare,  for  once,  the  garb  of  war  to  wear ; 
What  tho"  her  millions,  pantmg  for  the  fight. 
Should  even  with  England's  oldest  foe  unite: — 
What  tho'  that  injured  isle  were  lost  at  last, 
And  even  the  peril  not  with  this  were  past ; 
Untaught  by  danger,  and  unmov'd  by  ill. 
The  stubborn  fool  would  wax  more  stubborn  stiU  j — 
The  port  mightsink,  the  army  fly  the  field, 
But  not  one  whim  the  hoary  dunce  can  yield. 
Rapine  and  slaughter  thro'  the  realm  might  range,. 
But  look  not  to  the  bigot  for  a  change. — 
Host  after  host  within  his  view  might  fall. 
Still  one  fond  prejudice  is  worth  them  all : 
Bless'd  be  the  lucky  chance — the  happy  hour. 
That  gave  to  better  hands  the  helm  of  power. 


TALES    OF    THE    SOUTH- — NO.    IV. 
FITZ-GERAID. 

Of  witch-art, 
Goblins,  faeries,  and  their  elfish  throng — 
Of  merry  sprites — of  power  mysterious,  and 
Of  necromantic  deeds — of  glosing  tales. 
That  gray  tradition  marks  with  its  enchanting  stamp — 
Of  legend,  lake,  mountain,  glen,  and  stream. 

MS.  Poem. 

O'FoG ARTY  was  engaged  with  his  literary  friends ;  the  evening 
was  gloomy  aqd  winterish  ;  and  a  smoking  tumbler  of  punch,  with  the 
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comfortable  blaze  of  a  large  tire,  tostitied  that  every  thing  was  singu- 
larly well  adapted  for  the  delivery  of  a  story. 

"  You  have  all  heard,"  he  coniraenced,  "of  the  celebrated  Fitz- 
Gerald,  of  magic  notoriety.  Some  ninety  years  since,  there  were 
very  few  who  had  a  more  respectable  independence,  united  to  a  more 
eccentric  character :  he  was  the  father  of  the  poor,  and  the  protector 
of  the  peasant;  his  house  was  the  asylum  of  the  indigent,  his  hand 
the  refuge  of  the  insolvent,  and  his  kitchen  was  always  thronged  with 
a  regiment  of  mendicants.  His  habitation  was  situated  near  Lis- 
towell,  and  quite  in  the  good  old  style.  Elevated  but  one  story 
from  the  ground,  an  extended  suite  of  rooms  formed  a  front  of  consi- 
derable length;  the  garden  hedge  flanked  one  side,  the  orchard 
covered  the  other,  and  the  collection  of  out-houses  presented,  in  the 
rear,  a  jurablement  of  dirt  and  of  comfort,  of  confusion  and  of  plenty. 
The  baton  was  furnished  with  a  fine  breed  of  cattle  ;  the  cellar  stored 
with  abundance  of  the  potheen,  for  he  never  would  condescend  to 
make  use  of  that  "  that  had  seen  the  face  of  the  gauger ;"  and  the 
whole  establishment  supplied  with  all  the  appendages  of  an  Irish 
country  gentleman's  residence.  But  yet,  with  all  this,  there  were 
certain  circumstances  connected  with  his  character,  which  principally 
induces  me  to  offer  him  to  your  attention ;  he  was  a  student  of  the 
ars  tnagica,  and,  as  tradition  tells  us,  he  and  some  other  gentlemen  of 
his  acquaintance  had,  like  O'Donoghue,  made  a  compact  with  his 
satanic  majesty,  by  which  they  were  gifted  with  some  very  supernatural 
acquirements,  and  of  whicli  stury  makes  its  general  use.  The  anec- 
dotes, for  they  are  merely  anecdotes,  of  his  adventures,  are  not 
uninteresting  ;  yet,  as  they  would  considerably  lose  by  a  translation 
into  the  vulgar  idiom,  T  shall  give  them  to  you  in  the  words  in  which 
I  have,  at  different  times,  heard  them  related. 

**  Arrah,  then,  who  didn't  know  Misther  Fitz-Gerald,  an'  that  well, 
too?"  was  the  reply  made  by  "Old  Nelly,"  on  my  asking  if  she 
had  ever  heard  of  him.  "  Had  look  'twas  for  the  one  of  'em  that 
weren't  'quainted  wid  his  honour;  for  'twas  that  used  to  go  wid  the 
'*  good  people,"  an'  have  all  the  fun  in  the  world  wid  'em.  So  it  was. 
A  fine  jintleman  he  was  in  them  times,  an'  the  devil  a  betther  ever 
came  since,  barrin'  they  used  to  say  that  there  were  bad  doens  be- 
tween him  and  the  ould  boy.  But  weren't  you  axen  me,  avourneen, 
to  tell  you  something  about  him  ?" 

**  Yes,"  I  replied.  "  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  some  of  those 
stories  to  which  you  have  so  frequently  alluded." 

**  With  aMistherDin,  God's  blessin'  on  you,  an'  don't  ax  me  now, 
for  I  have  not  had  my  shough*  of  the  pipe  all  the  live  long  day ;  an' 
Pat  has  my  kippin  'til  he  comes  from  diggin'  the  praties.  Besides, 
as  they  «ay,  'tis  no  ways  good  at  all,  at  all,  to  be  talkin'  of  'em  afore 
sunset;  an'  so  your  honour  had  betther  wait  'till  the  heel  of  the  even- 
in',  when  we'll  have  stories,  an'  plenty  of  'em,  too;  that  we  will,  and 
no  thanks  to  the  best  of 'em  !" 

This,  however,  was  an  agreement  to  which  I  by  no  means  felt 
inclined  to  assent;  and,  accordingly,  after  taking  a  pinch  of  snufF, 
and  adjusting  her  cap,  "  Old  Nelly"  commenced  with  all  the  import- 
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ance  of  the  eastern  sultana,  when  about  to  amuse  her  liege  lord  with 
a  tale. 

"  Well,  then,  Misther  Fitz-Garald  kept  a  brave  house  near  Lis- 
towell,  an'  'twas  he  that  had  a  welcome  for  all,  gentle  an'  simple  ; 
an'  not  a  day  passed  in  the  whole  year,  nor  he  had  a  throop  of  jin- 
tlemen  at  his  table;  an' wherever  he  went,  ding  the  man  that  would 
say  to  him  •  black  is  your  eye.'  He  used  to  thravel  a  dale  about 
the  counthry,  for  all  that,  an'  somehow  or  other  widout  any  body's 
guessin'  it;  there  was  notten  nor  he  couldn't  do.  It  happened,  then, 
masther,  that,  on  a  fine  summer's  day,  he  was  walken  fair  an'  aisy, 
wid  some  of  the  gintry,  an'  true  a  sthreet  in  Tralee,  when  what 
would  be  doen,  nor  thinkin'  a  word  about  it,  but  goen  up  an'  down, 
as  if  some  one  was  taken  him  en  his  arms,  an'  knocken  him  agen  the 
pavement.  He  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it;  and  he  continued  in 
that  japordy  for,  you  may  say,  about  five  minits,  when  who  would 
he  see  looken  out  of  a  window,  an'  haven  his  fun  at  him,  but  Mr. 
Blennerhassett.  Then,  sir,  as  well  became  him,  bethought  that  Mr, 
B.  had  the  same  powers  wid  himself,  an'  that  he'd  be  only  playen 
some  of  his  fagaries  on  him;  an'  as  he  was  cute  enough,  says  he, 
'  I'll  watch  you,  my  man,'  says  he,  an'  wid  that,  Mr.  Blennerhas- 
setsays,  •  Morrow,  Fitz,  what  are  you  doen  there,  you  rogue  of  the 
world?'  'Morrow,  kindly,'  says  he,  not  pretendcn  notten.  'Oh! 
I'm  only  tryen  is  the  pavement  harder  nor  my  bones.'  And,  wid  that, 
sir,  he  claps  a  great  pair  of  horns  on  his  forehead,  so  he  couldn't 
draw  in  his  head  for  the  bare  life  of  him. 

"  Turf  an'  blood,  but  you're  at  it,  in  arnest,  for  a  murdheren 
scoundrel,"  says  B.  when  he  felt  the  great  horns  on  his  forehead  ; 
an'  Fitz,  my  dear,  not  pretenden  notten  about  it,  says — 

"Arrah,  Blennerhassett,  what's  the  matther  wid  you,"  says  he, 
"  that  you've  two  great  horns  growen,  like  a  bull,  out  of  your  face?" 

"  Ah  !  you  villain,  is  that  all  you  know  about  it?"  says  Blenner- 
hassett. High  hangen  to  you — sure  'tis  the  divil  itself  to  dele  wid 
you  :"  an'  when  he  found  that  he  couldn't  get  the  horns  off,  nor  pull 
his  head  back  true  the  window,  he  was  glad  enough  to  lave  Fitz- 
Garald  alone;  so,  as  soon  as  Fitz  stopped  dancen  up  an'  down,  he 
took  the  horns  oft'  th'  other,  as  "twasn't  given  'em,  to  help  themselves 
in  sich  misfortunes. 

"The  fair  of  Listowell  was  comen  on  in  a  short  time  afther  this,  an' 
as  the  high  road  was  close  to  the  house,  ould  Fitz,  more  fun  to  him, 
though 'tis  like  enough  he  won't  have  much  more  of  it  nather,  thought 
to  have  his  joke  out  of  'em.  Well,  sir,  on  the  fair-day  he  was 
tvalken  in  one  of  his  fields,  an'  he  turns  round  to  Danell  Murphy, 
that  was  his  right-hand  man,  an'  says  to  him — 

"  '  Danell,  do  you  hear  me,  you  spalpeen  ?'  *  Danell,'  saj's  he, 
•  go  an'  cut  some  of  the  ferns  yondher,  an' make  'era  up  in  a  bundle, 
and  tie  a  soogawn*  round  'em  ;'  an'  this  he  tells  him  'til  he  had  more 
nor  half  the  field  by  him. 

"  '  Wisha,  what  would  you  be  wanten  wid  all  the  ferns,  masther,' 
says  Danell,  when  he  brought  'em  all  to  him  ? 

" 'That  you'll  see,  Danell,'  says  he, 'plase  God,  if  I  show  you,' 
ah' afther  repaten  a  few  words  in  Fatten,  I  spose,   for  Danell  didiut 

*  A  rope  of  twisted  straw  or  hay. 
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nnderconstumble  a  bit  of  it,  he  changed  every  mother's  son  of  'em 
into  fine  beautiful  pigs. 

"  *  Now,  Danell,'  says  he,  '  dhrive  'em  all  down  to  the  road 
yondher,  an'  we'll  have  our  fun.' 

"  Danell,  small  blame  to  him,  was  wondheren  all  the  while,  what  he 
was  goen  to  do  wid  'em  all.  They  weren't  long  at  the  road,  when 
what  would  they  see  comen  at  a  distance,  but  a  parcel  of  farmers, 
wid  their  shilelahs  in  their  hand,  an'  their  fine  speck-an'-span  new 
frieze  coats  as  comfortable  as  you  plase ;  when  they  came  up  to  him, 
they  took  oft  their  caubeens,  an'  Fitz-Garald  says  : 

"  *  Morrow,  boys  !  a  fine  day  for  maken'  dung,  boys,'  says  he  ;*  an' 
would  you  tell  a  body,  where  you  are  goen  to  in  such  a  dirty  hurry,' 
says  he? 

'*  '  Thank  your  honour  kindly,'  says  one  of  'em,  'we're  only  goen  to 
the  fair,  to  see  what  a  poor  man  may  do  there,'  says  he. 

i(  (  ^ell,  boys,'  says  he,  '  I  don't  see  what  you  can  do  betther,  nor 
buy  my  pigs  ;'  an'  he  tould  Murphy  to  bring  'em  out  of  the  field;  an' 
clane  an'  iligant  bonnoics  they  Mere,  as  you'd  wish  to  see  in  a  day's 
walk.  Afther  examenen  'em,  an'  looken  to  see  if  they  had  the  ma- 
sles  nor  any  other  disaise,  one  up  and  says, — 

"  *  What's  your  price,  your  honour?' 

"  '  I  won't  make  much  dift'erence  wid  you,'  says  Fitz, '  an'  ^ou  can 
have  'em  for  a  trifle.' 

"  Wid  that  they  closed  the  bargen,  an'  taken  out  their  goold,  they 
walked  away  wid  'emselves  an'  their  pigs. 

"  But,  my  dear,  they  hadn't  gone  much  farther,  when  they  came  to  a 
strame,  that  was  goea  across  the  road,  an'  there  was  ne'er  a  bridge  : 
for  want  of  it,  they  were  obliged  to  dhrive  the  pigs  true  the  water; 
hecordingly,  they  began  cracken  their  whips,  an'  whatever  they'd 
do,  they  couldn't  get  a  bit  of  'em  to  cross  it  for  a  time. 

"  '  Bad  manners  to  ye,  for  stubborn  pigs,'  said  one. 

"  '  Hurragh  !  high  pigs  !'  says  another,  till  at  last  they  got  'era  en 
the  strame;  but  no  sooner  did  one  put  foot  on  the  wather,  than 
down  she  went  in  a  bundle  of  furs. —  Another  came,  an'  down  she 
went  also — an'  another,  and  down  she  went;  till,  this  way,  they  all 
disappearen !  The  men  staid  looken  at  'em,  wid  their  mouds  open, 
like  a  parcel  of  tinkers,  till  one  says — 

** '  Isn't  dis  a  fine  style,  for  a  poor  man's  money  to  be  goen  en?' 
says  he ;  but  come  away  wid  me,  an'  if  I  don't  settle  accounts  wid 
him,'  says  he,  '  it's  no  matther." 

"They  went  off"  wid 'emselves  till  they  came  back  tothe  very  6or/tee/t 
where  they  bought  the  pigs,  an' here  they  found  Fitz-Garald  standen, 
an'  laughen  ready  to  burst  their  sides.  They  up  an'  tould  him  all 
about  it,  an'  so  he  gave  'era  back  their  goold,  of  coorse,  an'  took  'em 
up  wid  him  to  the  house,  an'  g.ave  'era  a  dram  to  drink  his  health,  an' 
that  they  did  widout  much  palaveren." 

Here  "  Old  Nelly"  felt  inclined  to  cease  her  task';  but,  as  I  was 
aware  that  there  were  some  other  anecdotes  of  this  extraordinary  per- 

*  A  quaint  expression,  some  of  my  readers  will,  no  doubt,  disclaim.  But  I 
have  actually  heard  an  Irish  squireen,  tired  of  the  usual  phraseology,  make  use 
of  the  very  sentence.  However,  he  was  not  one  of  the  seven  millions  j  but  yet 
he  was  Irish  in  brogue,— in  every  thing,  except  religion. 
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sonage,  and  of  a  nature  quite  as  comic  as  those  which  I  have  detailed, 
I  did  not  evince  the  slightest  inclination  of  listening  to  her  wishes :  I 
promised  that  she  should  have  something  for  the  snuft",  and  this 
afforded  an  adequate  remuneration  for  all  her  trouble:  she  went  on  in 
the  old  style. 

"  Eitz-Garald  was  standen  on  a  fine  evenen  in  August,  looken  at 
the  men  rapen,  as  it  used  to  do  his  heart  good,  to  be  vvatchen  all  the 
counthry  business.  He  was  that  way  for  about  an  hour,  tellen  'em 
what  to  do,  an'talken  wid  'em,  just  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  was  one 
of  'emselves,  when  Jack  Moriarty  comes  up,  wid  his  scythe  in  his 
hand,  an'  says, 

"  'Would  your  honour  know,  what  makes  all  the  smoke  below 
there?'  says  he,  'jest  as  if  there  was  a  great  fire,'  says  he,  '  or  as  if 
'twas  your  honour's  chimbley  on  a  company-day.' 

"  Fitz-Gerald  looked  towards  an  ould  grove  that  Jack  pointed  to, 
an'  sure  enough,  there  he  seen  a  great  cloud  of  smoke  risen  up  to  the 
sky. 

"  '  Do  you  hear.  Jack,'  says  he;  '  lave  your  scythe  down,'  says 
he,  '  an'  like  a  tight  lad,'  says  he,  run  away,  an'  bring  us  up  word 
what  it  is  all  about,'  says  he.' 

"  Wid  that.  Jack  does  what  he  bid  him;  an'  short  time  he  took 
goen  an'  comen,  an'  when  he  returned,  Fitz  says, — 

"  *  Well,  Jack,  what's  the  news  V  says  he. 

"  '  Och  !  sich  a  thing — och  !  notten  at  all,  your  honour,  that's  it's 
only  something  I  never  seen  afore  —  och  !  your  hoiio<ir!' 

"  '  You're  raven.  Jack,'  says  his  honour;  '  but  come,  man,  give  us 
none  of  your  balderdash,  but  out  wid  it  at  once,  man,'  says  he. 

"  *  My  blessen  an'  God's  blessen  on  you,  masther,  an'  don't  ax,' 
says  John, '  for  I  never  saw  the  likes  of  it  afore. 

"  But  all  would  not  satisfy  Fitz;  it  only  served  to  make  him  more 
ager,  as  'twere,  to  hear  all  about  it;  an'  at  last  Jack  took  courage  an' 
tould  him,  how  that,  when  he  went  down,  he  found  a 'normous  fire, 
greater  nor  ever  was  in  his  honour's  kitchen  on  a  Patrick's  day,  an' 
that  there  was  a  fine  side  of  an  ox  roasten  most  grandly  afore  the  fire, 
an'  no  one  at  all  turnen  the  spit.  This  mightily  surprised  ould  Fitz, 
as  well  it  may,  and  so  he  says, — 

"  '  Lay  down  your  scythes,  half-a-dozen  of  you,  you  \azy  f/arsoons,^ 
says  he, '  an'  run  down  with  Jack  Moriarty  till  you  bring  up  the  beef,' 
says  he,  '  an'  never  you  heed  if  you  don't  have  lashins  of  it  too,' 
says  he. 

"  They  weren't  long  away  when  they  came  back  wid  their  fingers  in 
their  mouds,  to  tell  his  honour,  that,  do  their  best,  divil  a  bit  they 
could  remove  of  it.  But  his  honour  was  minded  not  to  lose  the 
prize,  an'  so,  taken  three  or  four  more  of  the  men  wid  him,  down  he  goes 
himself;  nor  was  it  long  afore  he  sees  the  piece  of  beef  turnen  quite 
regularly  afore  the  fire,  an'  no  one,  at  all,  at  all,  minden  it;  as  soon, 
sir,  as  he  sees  it,  his  mout  began  to  wather,  'twas  sich  a  noble  piece ; 
an' never  thinken  of  himself,  he  was  in  sich  a  joy,  he  wouldn't  wait 
till  the  men  took  it ;  but  hopen  to  get  a  bite  at  it,  what  does  he  do, 
but  sling  himself  down  on  the  whole  carcass.  But,  sir,  no  sooner  did 
he  touch  the  mate,  than  spit  an'  beef  an'  Fitz-Gerald  an'  all  were 
whipped  off,  widout  a  minit's  warnen.  They  were  taken  up  into  the 
air,  an'  his  friends  an'  wife  never  saw  him  aftlier." 
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'Twas  too  late  when  "  Old  Nelly"  flushed  her  tale  to  offer  any 
comments  of  my  own  ;  and,  as  other  business  engaged  me,  I  left  the 
story  of  Fitz-Gerald,  and,  until  now,  have  scarcely  once  reverted 
to  it. 

Osc—t.  D.  S.  L. 


MR.  FRANK.  FEGAN'S  FAMILIAR  EPISTLES, — NO.  VII. 
MY  DEAR  EDITOR, 

My  grumblings  and  complainings,  during  the  last  month  or  two, 
were  not  for  nothing;  they  have  eventuated,  as  the  Americans  would 
say,  in  a  very  sharp  fit  of  sickness,  from  which  I  am  only  just  now 
recovering.  As  yet,  I  am  not  able  to  sit  up,  or  follow  my  literary 
avocations  in  the  usual  way.  I  am  now  like  the  ill-fated  poet,  Boyse, 
seated  in  the  bed,  with  a  blanket  thrown  over  ray  shoulders,  and  a 
large  dull  quarto  (I  believe  it  is  Southey's  Vision  of  Judgment) 
placed  upon  my  knees,  as  a  substitute  for  a  writing-desk. — Well  ! 
— and  now  what  shali  I  or  can  I  sny  ?  I  have  not  seen  a  newspaper 
for  the  last  three  weeks  ;  consequently,  I  can  know  but  little  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  political  world.  I  merely  hear  flying  rumours. — 
I  understand  that  the  "  Great  Captain"  (blessings  on  him)  has  raised 
the  price  of  corn, — this  must  make  him  a  still  greater  favourite  with 
the  multitude.  I  cannot  say  what  the  other  marplots  are  about. — ■ 
Mr.  Peel,  I  suppose,  is  still  playing  the  "  amiable." — The  Catholics 
are  in  an  unsettled  mood,  struggling  between  hope  and  despondency. 
— Our  highly-gifted  countryman,  the  Lord  Plunkett,  has  appeared 
upon  the  bench  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
To  those  who  have  been  for  years  teased  and  disgusted  with  the 
stupid  buffoon  who  preceded  him,  this  change  will  indeed  be  an 
agreeable  one.  It  is  said  to  be  only  an  intermediate  step  to  the 
chancellorship :  on  this  point,  however,  the  "  powers  that  be"  have 
to  decide. 

In  the  utter  absence  of  politics,  I  have  been  ransacking  the  shelves 
of  a  circulating  library.  I  have  read  earnestly  and  assiduously,  but 
I  am  afraid  to  very  little  purpose,  or  with  very  trivial  beneflt.  Among 
other  volumes,  I  have,  for  the  flrst  time,  tried  the  "  Salmagundi" 
of  the  over-puff"ed  Mr.  Washington  Irving.  The  London  publisher 
very  obligingly  tells  us  that  the  humour  displayed  throughout  the 
work  is  unrivalled, — particularly  to  those  who  understand  the  local 
allusions.  Now,  with  due  submission  to  that  lettered  satrap,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  a  more  bungling  attempt  at  being  humorous  I 
never  witnessed  in  my  life.  Even  in  America,  at  the  very  period  of 
publication,  it  would,  to  me  at  least,  have  appeared  "  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable."  There  are  copies  of  Addison,  more  than  ten  times 
diluted,  and  miserable  imitations  of  the  worst  imitations  of  Gold- 
smith's Citizen  of  the  World. — This  is  the  character  of  Salmagundi. 

I  have  read  Grattan's  new  tale, — "  The  Conscript's  Bride."  It 
is  characterized  by  his  old  blemish  of  prosiness ;  all  his  stories  are 
deficient  in  incident;  he  spins  out  his  very  slight  material  to  an  un- 
conscionable length.  His  language,  however,  is  easy  and  elegant, 
and  some  of  his  descriptions  extremely  spirited. 
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I  tried  the  "Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay,"  but  I  found  it  impossible 
for  me  to  proceed.  The  "  Forresters"  shared  the  same  fate.  Yet 
the  author  is  a  man  of  talent,  but  his  powers  are  strangely  mis- 
directed, I  turned  from  these  books  in  despair,  and  set  about  read- 
ing the  "  Antiquary"  for  the  third  time.  After  this,  I  dropped  by 
chance  upon  a  thing  called  "The  Eventful  Life  of  a  Soldier."  It 
may  be  genuine  or  it  may  not  :  it  is  a  point  9f  little  consequence, 
for,  to  an  ordinary  reader,  it  ofters  nothing  whatever  of  interest.  It 
strikes  nie,  however,  that  the  sergeant  steps  a  little  out  of  his  own 
road,  when,  in  the  conclusion,  he  turns  round  to  combat  the  Catholic 
orators, — that  part  certainly  smells  of  book-making.  "  Barrington's 
Sketches"   I  have  not  yet  seen  ;   they  are  said  to  be  amusing. 

When  shall  the  "  Whiteboy"  and  the  "  Traditionary  Tales"  come 
forth  in  their  proper  shapes?  I  am  anxious  for  their  appearance, — 
they  have  never,  as  yet,  had  a  fair  trial.  When  they  do  appear, 
depend  on  it  they  will  be  admired.  Banim,  and  the  author  of  these 
Tales,  are  the  only  writers  who  have  given  us  a  fair,  unexaggerated 
picture  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 

Crokeris  tolerably  fair,  but  he  wants  vigour.  Miss  Edgeworth  has 
too  much  of  pitying  "  Patronage"  about  her  :  and  the  superabund- 
antly fine  lady.  Lady  Morgan,  seems  to  be  holding  her  nose,  while 
she  condescends  to  sketch,  or  rather  caricature,  the  "  poor  wretches." 

The  "  English  in  Italy"  is  a  work  not  much  spoken  of,  yet  it  is 
one  that,  to  an  attentive  reader,  will  yield  both  amusement  and  in- 
formation. Parents,  and  guardians,  and  others  whose  wards  or 
children  are  anxious  for  travelling,  would  do  well  to  peruse  it  before 
they  consent  to  a  continental  trip.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  dif- 
ferent pictures  introduced  are  drawn  from  life. 

Thus  far  I  have  written  without  a  pause. 

I  feel  fatigued, — Adieu  ! 
Mount  Street,  2\st  June.  F,  Fegan. 
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It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day,  with  a  particular  party  in  Ireland,  to 
deny  that  a  spirit  exists  among  the  lower  classes  of  its  Catholic  po- 
pulation, to  regard  their  political  degradation  as  an  evil,  or  to  hail  the 
possibility  of  its  removal  as  a  thing  to  be  looked  up  to  with  a  deeper 
or  better  feeling  than  the  mere  love  of  change  and  novelty,  or  the 
consciousness  of  gratified  vanity,  in  being  placed  beyond  the  sneer 
or  jibe  of  a  rustic  compeer  of  the  more  fortunate  establishment. — 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  well-warranted  fact ;  events  have 
passed,  and.  are  passing  every  day,  which  bear  with  them,  in  their 
rapid  and  soul-stirring  evolutions,  the  hearts  and  thoughts,  not  alone 
of  those  whom  education  and  its  coijcomitants  have  awakened  to  a 
painful  sense  of  deprivation,  but  even  of  that  part  of  the  community 
whose  imaginations  have  never  hitherto  wandered  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  peaceful  and  industrious  calling, — whose  minds  have  been 
so  busied  with  domestic  circumstance  or  agricultural  pursuit,  as  to 
leave  but  little  leisure  for  political  discussion  ;  and  whose  recollec- 
tions were  too  closely  engaged  in  the  every-day  affairs  of  existence. 
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to  suflfer  them  to  dwell  upon  the  more  lofty  but  less  tanoible  subjects 
which  at  present  seem  to  be  so  sensibly  gaining  ground  amongst  them. 
Many  an  unwashed  artificer  may  now  be  found  pausing  over  his  stithy 
or  shop-board  to  discuss  the  merits  and  arguments  of  right-honour- 
able gentlemen,  whose  very  names  some  ten — nay,  five  years  ago, 
were  unknown  to  him:  and  many  a  rugged-crested  and  rough-coated 
inhabitant  of  the  bog  and  the  mountain  makes  the  walls  of  his 
shingly  shed  ring  again  with  the  fervour  and  tact  with  which  he  drags 
forward,  criticises,  and  disposes  of  the  character,  bearing,  or  talent 
of  the  friend  or  foe  of  emancipation  ; — to  whom,  but  a  little  time  since, 
the  word  itself  was  one  without  meaning,  or,  at  least,  a  holy  day  term, 
and  never  to  be  brought  forward  except  on  state  days  and  high  fes- 
tivals. Ignorance  in  this  particular,  however,  has  passed  away,  and  in 
its  place  has  arisen  a  spirit  of  intense,  eager,  and  insatiable  curiosity, 
respecting  a  subject  which  they  have  learned  to  regard  as,  for  them, 
fraught  with  a  deep  and  well-defined  importance.  To  what  cause 
this  change  should  be  attributed,  is  not  my  present  object  to  inquire. 
The  priests,  with  very  natural  touch  of  vanity,  cast  the  credit  of  ex- 
citement on  the  meek  shoulders  of  Doctor  Doyle; — the  Association, 
with  O'Connell  at  its  head,  resist  their  clerical  claims,  and  insist  on 
the  merit  of  the  work  as  peculiarly  its  own  ; — Cobbett  will  have  it 
that  national  gratitude  is  defunct  unless  he  be  remembered ; — and 
even  Captain  Rock  himself  occasionally  hints  that  his  name  has  no 
right  to  be  forgotten  in  the  scroll  which  will  have  immortalized  the 
labours  of  the  illuminators  of  the  nineteenth  century.  However 
this  may  be,  or  from  whatever  causes  they  may  have  arisen,  the 
effects  are  certain  ;  and  now,  from  Cape  Clear  to  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way (I  beg  Mr.  O'Connell's  pardon  for  using  his  favourite  phrase), 
men  and  measures — courtiers  and  cabinet  questions — reformations, 
resignations,  and  regenerations  ;  Lord  Plunketfs  consistency;  Doctor 
Magee's  cocked  hat  and  orthodox  gait,  with  such  like  important 
subjects,  are  as  familiar  as  household  words  in  the  mouths  of  the 
lower  as  well  as  the  higher  orders.  The  village  politician,  always  a 
personage  of  sufficient  importance,  thinks  himself  now  well  entitled  to 
assume  a  more  dogmatic  and  decided  tone,  because  his  positions  and 
arguments  are  admitted,  by  his  admiring  auditory,  to  be  more  than 
usually  incontrovertible.  His  hat  (if  he  have  one)  is  thrown  on  with 
a  more  knowing  and  self-confident  air  ;  his  arms  are  more  closely 
folded,  as  a  gesture  becoming  a  man  of  rare  endowment  and  high 
consideration;  his  right  leg  is  thrust  more  prominently  forward  as  he 
gives  utterance  to  his  oracular  opinions  ;  his  eye  kindles  into  fiercei: 
expression,  and  his  ruddy  cheek  becomes  still  ruddier ;  his  very 
nod  is  charged  with  as  many  meanings  of  grave  and  deep  import,  as 
that  of  Mr,  Puff's  statesman  ;  and,  in  fine,  he  is,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, a  loftier,  livelier,  bolder,  prouder,  less  hesitating,  more 
imposing,  uncompromising,  bustling,  business-like  person,  than  he 
could,  or  indeed  dare  be,  under  other  circumstances,  and  at  a  period 
of  less  excitation. 

It  is  not,  however,  among  the  particular  class  alone  to  whom  I 
have  alluded,  that  the  symptoms  of  political  illumination  have  begun 
to  manifest  themselves  in  a  steady  and  straight-forward  progression. 
A  more  clamorous,  and  in  Irish  affairs  a  much  more  influential  class, 
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have  entered  the  ranks  of  those  who  think  that  ihe  interests,  of  Kerry 
will  never  find  an  efficient  [HOtector,  until  Mr.  O'Connell  makes  his 
bow  in  St.  Stephen's,  nor  the  suitor  in  equity  meet  with  unrepealalile 
decrees  unless  the  legal  sagacity  of  Mr.  Sheil  shall  be  engaged  in 
unravelling  the  intricacy  of  their  applications  for  redress.  The  fact 
(and  it  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one)  is,  the  ladies  have  en- 
tered the  field  !  The  dislaff  is  broken — the  nursery  is  forsaken — the 
toilet  is  vacated — the  card-table  is  abandoned — the  ball-room  is  given 
up.  Rout  and  romance  have  given  place  to  politics  and  polemics; 
the  brightest  eyes  and  softest  lips  in  the  universe  waste  their  treasures 
in  conning  over  and  commenting  on  the  ungracious  quartos  of  half- 
forgotten  historians  ;  tambour  and  tent-stitch  have  had  their  day  ; 
scandal  itself  lies  half  shorn  of  its  beams,  and  enjoys  little  better 
than  a  tithe  of  the  consideration  which  was  wont  to  place  it  so  high 
in  the  list  of  female  favouritism:  in  short,  so  decideiUy  do  the  miseries 
of  Ireland  take  precedence  of  all  other  miseries  in  the  bosoms  of  her 
daughters,  that,  until  they  are  redressed  (this  hint  for  Mr.  Can- 
ning's ear),  there  can  but  be  slight  hope  of  repressing  the  enthusiasm 
which  has  cast  into  shadow  the  multifarious  avocations  and  amuse- 
ments that  have  hitherto  distinguished  them,  and  rendered  their  ex- 
istence indispensable  to  our  comfort,  convenience,    and  happiness. 

There  is  one  test,  and  it  strikes  me  as  a  very  conclusive  one,  of 
the  magnitude  to  w  hich  the  question  of  Emancipation  presses  upon 
the  minds  of  those  interested  for  its  realization,  and  that  is,  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  Aggregate  Meeting  at  the  present  day,  contrasted 
with  what  it  presented  some  few  years  since.  I  myself  more  than 
once  remember  to  have  heard  Mr.  Sheil  waste  his  best  rhetorical 
flourish  on  empty  benches,  and  to  have  witnessed  Messrs,  O'Connell 
and  O'Gorman  pleading  the  cause  of  their  country  to  an  assembly 
which,  however  respectable  in  quality,  was  miserably  deficient  iii 
quantity. 

13ut  times  and  things  have  changed  since  then,  and  the  tempers  of 
men  have  partaken  of  the  mutation.  The  first  announcement  of  an 
.Aggregate  is  now  become  an  event  of  importance  in  the  city  ;  the 
tongues  of  men  speak  of  it,  and  their  thoughts  dwell  on  it,  and  they 
go  to  its  deliberations,  and  witness  its  proceedings,  not  with  the  idle 
curiosity  of  mere  unconcerned  spectators,  but  as  persons  for  whom 
its  discussions  possess  a  character  of  importance  sufficient  to  call 
forth  their  best  energies  and  deepest  attention.  The  thing  is  better 
got  up,  too,  than  it  used  to  be ;  and  it  struck  me,  on  entering  Cla- 
rendon-street Chapel,  the  place  assigned  for  the  last  meeting,  that 
there  was  a  disposition  for  eftect  in  the  arrangements  (maugre  the 
absence  of  Mr.  L' Estrange,  the  pink  of  Irish  friars),  well  calculated 
to  have  its  influence  on  the  multitude,  that,  with  outstretched  necks 
and  ill-concealed  impatience,  awaited,  like  myself,  the  arrival  of  the 
chairman  of  the  day.  The  tabernacle  and  sanctuary  were,  with  a 
very  proper  feeling,  hidden  from  profane  view,  by  a  close  covering  of 
broad  deal  planks,  which  at  the  same  time  formed  a  back  for  the  deep 
and  substantial  jdatform  that  extended  itself  forward  from  the  altar, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  speakers  and  dignitaries  of  the  as- 
sembly. The  chairman's  seat  was  placed  nearly  in  centre  ;  and  be- 
side it  stood  the  chair,  desk,  and  official  documents  of  the  secretary; 
while,  in  back,  a  long  narrow  table  was  conveniently  placed  for  those 
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who  were  to  rejiort  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  for  the  public 
press.  Inmiediately  before  the  platform,  in  the  body  of  the  chapel, 
a  space  of  forty  or  liftyfeet  was  railed  off,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  female  part  of  the  audience;  and,  long  before  the  discussion  com- 
menced, presented  a  scene  of  youth,  splendour,  and  beauty,  well  cal- 
culated to  infuse  into  the  tongues  and  hearts  of  the  most  sterling 
patriotism,  a  richer  eloquence  and  loftier  inspiration.  Many  of  tlie 
relations  and  friends  of  the  leading  CathoHcs  were  pointed  out  to 
me  as  they  entered,  by  an  intelligent  friend  deeply  versed  in  such 
matters;  and  I  could  not  help  recurring,  froai  time  to  time,  with  a 
more  than  usual  interest,  to  one  or  two  in  particular  amongst  the 
fair  and  flourishing  parterre  of  human  loveliness  that  sparkled  beneath 
me,  with  eyes,  and  smiles,  and  forms,  which  m.ight  have  disarmed 
even  the  superannuated  obduracy  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  forced  the 
sophisms  of  Mr.  Peel  to  lean  to  a  cause  so  richly  and  enthusias- 
tically supported.  There  was  one  lady,  however  (and  1  was  not 
singular  in  my  devotion),  that  claimed,  for  a  long  period  after  her 
entrance,  my  almost  undivided  attention :  but  then  it  was  not  her 
beauty  alone  which  attracted  me,  although  it  was  dazzling, — nor  her 
form,  though  it  was  lovely, — nor  her  air,  though  commanding, — nor 
her  smile,  though  sweet, — nor  her  voice,  though  soft: — 1  thought  of 
her  birth  and  connexion,  and  her  house  and  her  name.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Lucien — the  niece  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, — the 
close  resemblance  of  the  loveliest  of  her  day,  Pauline;  and  last, 
though  not  least,  the  beautilul  wife  of  a  patriotic,  virtuous,  and  highly 
gifted  man,  Mr.  Wyse,  of  Waterford.  I  confess  that,  as  I  looked 
upon  her,  there  mingled  a  touch  of  melancholy  in  my  thoughts.  A 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Buonaparte,  dwindled  into  the  partner  for 
life  of  a  country  gentleman  !  The  relative  of  him,  at  whose  chariot- 
wheels  three -fourths  of  the  royalty  of  Europe  were  compelled  to  fol- 
low, destined  to  wear  out  her  life  in  a  private  station  !  The  niece  of 
Napoleon  seated  quietly  at  an  Irish  Catholic  meeting  !  1  could  not 
help  thinking  how  far  different  might  have  been  her  destiny,  had  the 
imperial  fortunes  triumphed  still, — 

"  Kings  for  her  slaves,  and  sovereigns  proud  to  serve," 

With  all  the  chivalry  of  France  at  her  beck, — hanging  on  her  looks 
and  anticipating  her  wishes,  with  its  proudest,  and  wisest,  and 
bravest,  contending  for  the  lightest  glance  of  her  eyes,  and  the 
meanest  smile  of  her  lip  ;  and  the  flattery  and  homage,  and  the  awe 
and  servilit)^,  and  splendour — ending  by  her  condescending  to  become 
the  partner  of  legitimacy,  and  the  consequent  investiture  of  her  beauti- 
ful form,  and  the  head  and  countenance  on  which  nature  herself  has 
stamped  regality,  with  a  princely  robe  and  diadem.  And  yet  it  may 
be  better  as  it  is.  There  are  a  thousand  thorns  in  the  path  of  princes 
from  which  an  humbler  fortune  is  free,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whe- 
ther happiness  is  not  better  secured  to  her  as  the  wife  of  the  frank- 
hearted  and  independent  Irishman,  than  were  she  the  disposer  of  the 
favours  which  servility  snatches  from  the  grasp  of  those  to  whom  the 
lowly  ones  of  the  world  are  compelled  to  offer  a  heartless,  and  often 
irksome  homage. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  chairman.  Sir  Thomas   Esmond,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  commenced,  by  Mr.  Wyse  moving   a  resolution  of 
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thanks,  which  called  up  the  substantial  secretary  to  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  in  whose  favour  it  was  embodied.  I  know  no  man  better 
qualified  to  fill  the  office  he  holds,  than  Mr.  O'Gornian  ;  and  I  much 
question  whether  another  could  be  found,  whose  time  and  talents 
would  be  given  »jp  so  willingly,  or  bestowed  with  so  little  of  osten- 
tatious parade.  His  very  person  fits  him  for  it.  A  good  deal  above 
the  middle  height,  with  a  rough,  manly,  but  by  no  means  unpre- 
possessing vizage  ;  a  deep-toned,  firm,  and  tolerably  well-modu- 
lated voice,  excellently  qualified  for  giving  utterance  to  the  sen- 
timents which  may  be  supposed  to  agitate  the  internal  man  of  such 
a  person  ;  legs  and  shoulders  upon  which  the  fastidious  widow  Leary 
herself  might  condescend  to  bestow  more  than  one  furtive  glance ; 
and  a  head  and  heart  withal,  where  ready  talent  and  strong  determi- 
nation are  ever  at  hand  to  combat  false  opinion  or  beat  down  ar- 
rogant opposition.  His  speech,  short,  pithy,  and  laconically  ex- 
pressed, was  soon  said;  and  its  conclusion  made  way  for  Mr.  Hugh 
O'Connor,  the  very  proper,  though  somewhat  pedantic  and  finical, 
representative  of  commercial  Catholicism  in  the  assembly.  Mr. 
O'Connor  is  a  single  gentleman,  of  a  certain  age,  and  his  appearance, 
costume,  and  mincing  pronunciation,  announce  his  very  particular 
determination  to  remain  so.  The  neatly  brushed  coat,  to  which  the 
slightest  approach  to  blemish  would  be  a  treason  against  taste  ;  the 
well-fitted  and  highly-polished  top-boot,  so  far  sundered  from  the 
*  nameless  integument'  as  to  leave  the  spotless  white  of  the  stock- 
ing indisputable  ;  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  exquisitely  folded  neck- 
cloth ;  everything  about  him,  in  fact,  announces  to  designing  mammas 
and  languishing  daughters,  the  impossibility  of  a  conquest,  for 
which,  no  doubt,  many  a  dowerless  maiden  has  often  and  vainly 
sighed.  He  is  not  remarkable  for  oratorical  display.  Sound  sense 
and  conciliatory  sentiment  are  his  chief  worth  ;  and  the  relation  of  a 
case  of  a  compromise  of  felony,  in  which  two  clergymen  of  the  es- 
tablished church  were  the  parties,  was  the  only  instance  I  recollect 
of  his  forgetting  a  compact  he  seems  to  have  entered  into,  to  abstain 
from  even  an  approach  to  the  species  of  personal  vituperation  which 
has  been  so  frequently  urged  against  many  of  his  associates. 

The  next  speaker  was  O'Connor  Don,  a  fine  and  venerable  speci- 
men of  the  genuine  Irish  aristocrat;  with  the  snows  of  sixty  winters 
on  his  head,  and  the  blood  of  as  many  princes  at  his  heart.  Mild, 
gentle,  generous — quiet  in  his  demeanour,  enthusiastic  in  his  spirit, 
unbending  in  his  patriotic  feelings,  and  unshaken  in  his  loyal  ones.  I 
could  not  but  think  of  him,  with  his  meek  accents,  silvery  hair,  soft 
tone,  and  kindly  countenance,  as  the  personification  of  patient  wis- 
dom, descended  among  the  vehement  and  ethereal  spirits  that  sur- 
rounded him,  to  curb  their  impatience  by  the  calm  dignity  of  his 
demeanour,  and  control  the  ebullition  of  their  over-excited  feelings  by 
the  mildness  of  his  persuasions.  Mr.  Shiel  spoke  next ;  and,  as  in 
obedience  to  the  reiterated  mandates  of  a  thousand  clamorous  throats, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  pressed  forward  to  the  unoccupied  space 
before  the  chair.  I  could  not  help  contrasting  his  eager,  anxious, 
super-electric  frame  and  phygiognomy,  ready  to  start  its  cargo  over 
the  multitude  so  well  inclined  to  receive  it,  with  the  calm  and  steady 
bearing  of  his  predecessor  in  the  debate.  Mr.  Shiel  is  a  small  man, 
with  a  sallow  cheek,  prominent  chin,  slender,  but  sinewy  limbs,  and 
the  eye  of    a  lawyer, — keen,  dark,  well-opened,   penetrating,   atjd 
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excellently  well- fitted  for  its  professional  avocation  of  searching 
through  the  human  heart  for  the  crannies  where  guilt  and  prevaricat- 
ing subtlety  hide  themselves,  and  dragging  them  into  daylight  and 
sunshine,  from  their  well-contrived  covert.  It  is  not,  however,  as  a 
lawyer  I  am  now  to  speak  of  him,  nor  is  it  on  the  scene  of  forensic 
disputation  his  admirers  will  be  best  content  to  look  upon  him. — 
Careless  of  external  appearance,  he  carries  his  independence  in  this 
respect  into  "  the  Hall,"  where  he  may  be  seen  every  day,  during 
term,  disporting  among  his  companions,  with  a  tolerably  filled  bag, 
a  rusty  and  well-worn  gown,  and  an  ill-dressed  and  worse-chosen 
wig,  in  whose  huge  and  evil-proportioned  dimensions,  his  head  and 
three-fourths  of  his  face  are  rather  buried  than  covered.  And  then, 
when  a  call  of  court  interrupts  him  in  a  political  chit-chat,  bustling 
thither,  and  proceeding  to  address  the  bench  in  a  subdued  tone  and 
dispassionate  gesture — grappling  with  coarse  matter  in  common 
phrase — as  studious  to  reign  in  the  overflowings  of  his  imagination, 
as  many  a  dull  surrounding  silken  brother  is  to  give  the  spur  to  theirs 
— content  to  convince  where  conviction  alone  is  sought  for  or  accepted  ; 
but  still,  in  his  unoccupied  moments  (and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
every  succeeding  term  is  diminishing  them),  seeming  anxious,  with 
fidgetty  fretfulness,  to  overleap  the  icy  trammels  which  pin  down  his 
oratorical  ambition,  and  burning  with  glorious  anticipations  of  the 
moment  when  he  shall  once  more  shine  forth  the  Magnus  Apollo  of 
Clarendon  Street  or  Burgh  Quay.  To  see  him  thus  fettered  is  to 
see  Hercules  with  a  distaft'.  It  is  at  the  moment  when  starting  from 
the  side  of  his  friend,  O'Connell,  whose  brawny  proportions  had 
before  obscured  him,  he  bows  to  "  the  chair,"  and  then  dashing  at 
once  into  his  subject,  announces,  in  the  biting  tone  of  sarcastic  tri- 
umph, that  "  Peel  is  out — Bathurst  is  out — Wellington  is  out — and, 
above  all  (thanking  God  with  uplifted  eyes  and  upraised  arms),  that 
the  tears  and  politics  of  Lord  Eldon  have  melted  into  thin  air,"  he 
gives  the  lie  to  the  tone  of  sorrow  with  which  he  announces  the  last 
fact,  by  the  laugh  of  exultation  with  which  he  closes  it,  and  appears 
as  if  his  only  grief  on  such  an  occasion  could  be,  that  as  political 
opponents  they  may  be  hereafter  not  worth  wasting  his  caustic  jocu- 
larity upon.  It  is  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this  he  may  be  said  to 
assume  his  proper  station,  and  to  convince  us  that,  "though  in  his 
body  he's  small,  in  soul  he  is  forty  feet  high." 

In  court  he  is  confounded  and  overtopped  by  many  whose  age, 
rank,  influence,  and  a  thousand  other  circumstances,  give  them  a 
right,  in  their  own  minds  at  least,  to  assume  a  superior  position ;  but 
in  the  assemblies  of  his  compatriots,  where  logic  is  subordinate  to 
fancy — where  the  feelings  of  the  man  are  unshackled  by  the  techni- 
calities of  the  pleader,  and  where  a  quotation  from  JEvadne,  or  a 
verse  from  Anacreon,  is  worth  all  Blackstone's  Commentaries  put 
together,  he  is  looked  up  to  and  treated  with  the  consideration  to 
which  talents  of  the  very  first  order  entitle  him. 

Mr.  Shiel  is  a  highly  eftective  speaker  when  his  subject  happens  to 
be  to  his  mind — bold,  rapid,  and  highly  imaginative,  and  poetical 
both  in  manner  and  matter  ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  I  have  heard  his 
periods  objected  to  as  being  too  elaborately  worked  up  for  permanent 
effect,  as  bearing  more  the  studied  gracefulness  of  the  green-room 
than  the  involuntary  efforts  of  a  frame   agitated  by  lofty  and  realemo- 
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tion.  But  then  the  objection,  I  confess,  was  of  British  origi;! ;  and 
an  EngUshman,  with  his  solid  sense  and  matter-of-fact  imagination, 
can  form  a  very  imperfect  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  solid,  calm, 
every-day  argument,  sufficient  to  stay  the  stomachs  of  Irishmen  ; 
appetites  are  set  on  having  the  highly  seasoned  banquets  which  Mr. 
Shiel  is  seldom  unwilling  to  place  before  them.  Besides,  careful 
study  and  pieparation  seem  necessary  to  him,  however  others  may 
dispense  with  them — his  diminutive  proportions  would  never  tell,  did 
not  their  lively  and  picturesque  contortions  appeal  to  us  in  their 
favour;  nor  his  sharp,  shrill,  and  wiry  tones  affect  us  as  they  do,  did 
they  not  abundantly  evince  a  careful  education  under  a  rigorous 
taskmaster. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  rejoice  at  the  personalities  in  which 
many  of  the  Catholic  speakers  indulge,  and,  least  of  all,  can  I  excuse 
Mr.  Shiel,  who  has  loftier  ground  to  soar  to,  and  an  eagle  wing 
plumed  for  the  flight;  and  yet  I  could  not  help  feeling  amused  at  his 
late  exhibition  of  '•  splendid  bile,"  more  particularly  as  the  greater 
part  of  it  seemed  barbed,  pointed,  an.l  hurled  directly  at  the  head  of 
a  thorough-paced  nestling  of  ascendancy,  the  son  of  a  well-known 
civic  dignitary,  who  stood  by,  with  a  haughty  air  and  a  sneer  of  deri- 
sion, curling  his  lip,  both  for  the  e<lifice  and  its  inmates.  His  com- 
posure, however,  was  not  destined  to  hold  for  the  day.  As  the  orator 
congratulated  his  countrymen  on  the  "  turn-out,"  as  he  termed  it,  of 
those  whom  the  ascendancy-man  looked  up  to  with  such  veneration, 
1  could  perceive  that  the  theme  was,  to  his  ears,  an  ungrateful  one; 
as  the  strokes  fell  heavier,  and  told  better,  an  occasional  flush  of  the 
cheek,  or  sparkle  at  the  eye,  gave  notice  that  passion  was  wavering 
in  the  neutrality  it  came  resolved  to  maintain.  Lord  Plunkett  and 
Mr.  Canning's  panegyrics,  given  in  good  style,  by  no  means  seemed 
to  soften  down  the  coming  choler ;  but,  when  waxing  warmer,  and 
more  hearty  in  his  humour,  Mr.  Shiel,  amidst  the  waving  of  kerchiefs 
and  clapping  of  hands,  brought  his  heaviest  artillery  to  bear  on  the 
church  itself,  with  its  arch-champions  and  crack  disputants,  and  its 
tithes  and  splendours,  and  Good-Friday  banquets,  and  God  knows 
what  beside — I  saw,  by  the  livid  lip,  inflamed  visage,  and  involuntary 
movement  of  muscle,  that  endurance  was  well-nigh  surfeited;  and  1 
felt  relieved  when  his  sudden  disappearance  gave  me  the  consolatory 
assurance  that  he  would  not,  by  an  ill-timed  explosion,  draw  upon 
himself  the  unfriendly  notice  of  the  wilder  and  more  mercurial  spirits 
of  the  assembly. 

Next  to  Mr.  Shiel,  the  renowned  champion  of  toleration  himself 
stood  forth,  and,  in  a  two  hours'  expectoration  of  history,  humour, 
politics,  wit,  theology,  sarcasm,  law,  argument,  anecdote,  pun,  good 
feeling,  G after  Goose,  the  treaties  of  Limerick  and  Methuen,  quota- 
tions from  Hudibras,  with  four-and-thirty  digressions,  and  petitions 
for  pardon  tacked  to  each,  contrived  to  keep  the  attention  of  his  hear- 
ers as  fresh,  and  their  patience  as  unworn,  as  though  they  had  been 
listening  to  the  tones  of  Stevens,  or  the  declamation  of  Kean,  rather 
than  the  threadbare  tale  of  Ireland's  grievances  detailed  by  a  special 
pleader.  To  Mr.  O'Connell  succeeded  Mr.  Wyse,  and  to  him,  again, 
the  "  philosopher  of  Belfast;" — the  first,  cool,  classical,  argumenta- 
tive, and,  occasionallj',  epigrammatic — the  latter,  brisk,  bustling,  and, 
as  usual,  forward  to  oppose  what,  in  his  judgment,  needed  opposition; 
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and,  with  the  recklessness  of  his  country,  putting  his  own  somewhat 
undigested  opinions  against  the  veteran  populartiy  of  his  leader. — 
I  have  heard  it  said,  that  there  is  something  hke  envy  lurking  in  his 
captiousness,  and  that  his  dissent  from  so  many  of  the  opinions  and 
measures  of  his  friend,  is  dictated  by  other  and  less  praiseworthy 
motives  than  those  which,  according  to  his  own  assertions,  actuate 
him.  This,  however,  is  the  opinion  of  others,  not  mine  ;  for,  what- 
ever may  be  his  faults,  I  hold  his  intellect  and  honesty  in  far  higher 
estimation  than  to  believe  him  capable. of  endeavouring  to  retard  a 
great  measure  from  a  mean  motive,  or  of  casting  the  torch  of  discord 
among  thousands,  in  the  meagre  hope  that  a  sparkle  or  two  would 
prove  annoying  to  a  single  individual. 

Tongues  and  thoughts,  in  despite  of  gags  and  gagging-bills,  are 
still  free;  every  man  is  entitled  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion,  and  to  the 
utterance  of  it  when  and  where  he  pleases;  and  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  Mr.  Lawless  should  not  press  for  immediate  petition,  if  such 
course  seem  meet  to  him,  even  with  the  confession  on  his  lips,  that 
the  warmest  and  staunchest  friends  to  his  cause  have  implored  him 
to  withhold  it,  than  that  Messrs.  O'Connell  and  Shiel  should  restrain 
their  well-known  impatience,  and  consent  to  walk  into  court  for  ano- 
ther long  year,  still  clanking  their  chains,  and  enveloped  in  stuft"  in- 
stead of  silk,  when  such  are  the  conscientious  and  well-considered 
opinions  of  each.  ^^__  J.  R. 

STANZAS. 

BY  J.  A.  SHEA. 

Days  that  left  us — days  that  left  us. 

Whither,  whither,  have  ye  gone  t 
Of  the  joys  of  which  ye've  reft  us. 

Oh !  restore  us  even  one  ! 

Beauty's  spell  and  manhood's  feelings. 

Passion's  pleasure — passion's  pain — 
Love's  delight  and  hope's  revealings — 

These  we  ask  not  for  again. 

For  the  light  of  pleasure's  bright'ning 

Is  but  dangerously  warm. 
Like  the  fatal  flash  of  lightning, 

That  precedes  a  thunder-storm. 

And  what  are  we  but  the  branches. 

On  whose  transient  hour  of  bloom 
Its  fiery  bolt  the  thunder  launches. 

Bringing  death  and  leaving  gloom. 

But  oh!  the  morn  of  boyhood's  toil. 

Bosom  light  and  brow  unwrinkled ; 
Heart  upon  whose  flowery  soil 

Her  holiest  downfall  virtue  sprinkled — 

'Tis  for  these  our  hearts  are  burning — • 

'TfS  for  these  we  wail  and  weep — 
'Tis  for  these  the  voice  of  mourning 

Breaks  upon  our  midnight  sleep. 

Days  that  left  us — days  that  left  us — 

Whither,  whither,  have  ye  gone  ? 
Of  the  joys  of  which  ye've  reft  us, 

Oh !  restore  us  even  one ! 
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LETTER  FROM  PATRICK  o'fLYNN,  ESQ. 
MY    DEAR    SIR, 

•'  Am  I  ill  Italy?"  was  the  question  that  Tlogers  the  poet  asked 
his  awakening  fancy,  when  he  trod  the  bright  land  of  the  valorous 
deed  and  chivalrous  daring — of  the  poet,  the  warrior,  and  the  states- 
man,— of  arts  and  their  satellites;  and  nearly  the  same  question  do 
I  ask  my  wayward  mind,  hourly,  in  this  Babel  of  the  world.  The 
locality  is  changed,  but  the  impress  is  the  same ;  and,  although  the 
associations  connected  with  this  magnificent  city  may  not  be  of  so 
classic  a  nature  as  were  those  that  linked  the  mind  of  the  poet  I 
have  named,  to  that  "  sunny  country  of  the  world,"  yet  are  they  not 
less  strong, — yet  are  they  more  gratifying ;  for,  in  contemplating 
with  admiration,  and  it  may  be  with  awe,  this  extensive  metro- 
polis, rich  with  the  spoils  of  many  nations,  and  towering  amid  the 
cities  of  the  earth,  no  thought  can  arise  of  bitter  retrospection,  or  of 
harrowing  regret,  for  these  spoils  have  been  won  faiily,  and  may 
they  be  worn  long  !  The  wealth  and  importance  of  London  arose 
from  "  patience,  and  vigilance,  and  long  and  weary  watching."  The 
blood  of  nations  did  not  contribute  one  iota  to  stain  the  red  flag  that 
her  commerce  can  hoist.  She  rose  by  honesty,  and  as  she  has  won 
her  gold,  let  her,  to  use  the  words  of  the  proverb,  "  wear  it."  But  a 
truce  to  this  concatenation  !  I  have  ever  despised  order,  and  I  am  too 
much  wedded  to  the  things  of  custom,  to  become  regular  even  on 
paper.  Let  me  fling  you  a  picture  of  my  feelings  and  of  my  opinions, 
and  despise  all  regularity,  as  mere  "  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 
By  the  bye,  this  quotation  is  too  hackneyed  for  me  ; — but  let  it  pass 
for  once. 

What  do  you  think  of  London?"  was  asked  me  yestereven,  and, 
though  I  have  been  since  trying  to  answer  it,  I  own  it  has  posed 
me.  I  did  not  think  a  plain  query  would  be  so  long  unyoked  to  a 
reply.  1  see  "  there  are  more  things  in  earth  and  heaven  than  my 
philosophy  hath  dreamed  of."  It  appears  to  me,  that  an  adequate 
opinion  of  London  cannot  be  formed  by  any  stranger  in  less  than  a 
twelvemonth.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  various  architects  were 
placed  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  taste.  I  say  so,  because  not 
a  single  public  building  can  be  seen  to  advantage.  Look  at  St. 
Paul's* — a  fit  temple  to  the  Living  God — and  this  will  appear  ;  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster  Hall;  each  and  every  of  these  are  surrounded 
by  houses  trading  too  closely  on  their  precincts.  All  are  completely 
sealed  volumes  to  every  one,  from  their  propinquity  to  these  mere 
things  of  trade,  that  crowd  around  them,  and  clip  them  of  their  fair 
and  fit  proportions.  Had  they  been  placed  in  any  of  your  noble 
parks,  what  city  of  the  past  or  present  times  could  cope  with  you  ? 
Yet,  though  I  thus  declare  my  opinion  of  this  matter,  with  the  truth, 
and  candour,  and  manliness,  that  have  always  distinguished  the  family 
of  die  O'FLYNNS— whose  "  last  and  youngest"  I  have  the  honour 


*  SoiTy  am  I  to  differ  on  this  subject  with  my  honoured  friend  and  kinsman, 
Dennis  Murphy,  Esq.  ;  but  differ  I  do.  What  possessed  him  to  call  St.  Paul's  an 
"  immense  pepper-castor,  stuck  in  a  case  with  two  vinegar-cruets  ?"  I  fear  he 
made  the  simile  to  show  his  wit. 
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to  be  ;  yet  it  is  declared  more  in  exultation  than  regret.  Mistake 
nie  not !  as  a  Briton,  I  admire  the  power  and  the  state  of  London;  as 
an  Irishman,  with  all  my  recollections  of  my  own  dear  land,  flowing 
fleetly  and  fully  down  the  stream  of  my  feeling,  I  am  almost  glad 
that  our  metropolis  has  the  desiderata  that  London  wants.  But  we 
have  only  the  shadow, — your  city  may  boast  of  the  proud  reality.  We 
have  noble  palaces,  converted  by  emigration  to  inns  ;* — a  custom- 
house without  trade; — a  castle  without  pomp; — a  vice-king  with- 
out state  ;  and  a  clergy  who  have  only  all  the  fat  of  the  land! 
We  are  indeed-— 

"  Fallen,  fallen,  fallen 
From  our  high  degree !" 

But  a  truce  to  politics,  let  me  avoid  these  Scyllas  and  Charibdis's 
of  the  soul. 

Our's  is  a  land  fertile  yet  poor ;  our's  are  a  people  starving  yet 
generous  ;  the  most  enlightened  theories  are  our's,  and  the  worst  prac- 
tice ;  even  Washington  Irving  has  allowed  that  "  the  Irish  are  a 
people  of  quick  and  exquisite  sensibilities!"  When,  oh  when,  will 
the  land  bloom  again  with  prosperity  and  peace?  But,  Mr.  Editor, 
let  us  turn  from  prose  to  poetry.  Did  you  know  I  was  a  poet  ?— 
The  following  I  wrote  swan-like,  in  my  intervals  of  sea-sickness,  be- 
tween Passage  and  the  outside  of  the  Cork  harbour  !  This  was  a  glo- 
rious time  for  penning  a  stanza!  ! 

THE    LAMENT  OF  o'fLYNN. 

Yes !  let  me  look  a  long  farewell  to  thee. 

Land  of  my  love  !    while  now  the  vessel's  prow 
Is  cleaving  through  the  waters,   and  I  see. 

Circling  thy  glorious  sky,  that  radiant  bow, 

Arc  of  the  Lord  !    Hope's  Iris  here  below ! 
But  to  this  heart  no  gleam  of  promise  springs, — 

It  sadly  feels  the  bitterness  of  woe. 
Oh  !  that  my  soul  could  soar  on  morning's  wings. 
Wafting  from  earth  to  heaven  its  fond  imaginings. 

But  to  the  clay  enchained  it  must  remain  ; 

And  from  its  aspirations  may  arise 
No  solace  that  can  cure  its  deadly  pain : 

For  from  the  earth  it  asks  no  sympathies  ! 

When  will  it  mount  and  find  its  native  skies  ? 
Yes,  when,  oh  God  !  will  this  lone  heart  have  rest  ? 

When  will  my  spirit  fleet  ? — It  vainly  tries, 
Panting  in  thraldom  in  my  troubled  breast. 
To  watt  its  path  aloft, — here  'tis  a  fetter'd  guest. 

And  now  another  pang  throbs  through  this  heart : 

From  thee,  my  country !  do  I  sadly  go  ; 
From  thee,  unmoved,  I  never  could  depart ; 

To  sever  from  thy  charms  is  deepest  woe. 

But  tears  are  all  our  heritage  below  : 
And  in  my  pilgrimage  of  grief  and  care 

To  thee,  my  lyre!   I  turn,  in  high  or  low  ; 
And  whilst  the  seamen  for  their  path  prepare. 
My  hand  strikes  out  these  notes  to  float  upon  the  air. 

*  This  you  won't  agree  to. — Who  asks  you  ? 
VOL.  I.  4    Q 
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Land  of  my  soul ! — the  heroes'  soil  !   I  weeping  leave  thy  shore, 
And  though  tlie  lightings  flash  around,  and  loud  the  thunders  roar. 
Unheeded  are  they  all  hy  me;  their  might  may  still  rage  on, — 
I  only  think  how  lone  will  be  my  fate  when  I  am  gone. 

For  when  my  memory  brings  to  view  the  scenes  I  used  to  love, — 
The  river  murmuring  by  my  cot — the  bright  blue  heaven  above. 
Oh  !  wonder  not,  if  deep  regret  with  tears  should  till  mine  eyes, 
And  my  heart  be  fraught  with  grief,  and  the  patriot's  sobs  arise. 
Land  of  my  love, — my  hope — my  pride — of  beauty  as  of  worth. 
Although  1  owe  thee  naught,  except  that  bitter  boon, — my  birth  ;* 
And,  though  my  young  and  sorrowing  soul  long  since  was  sear'd  and  riven 
By  injuries  that  have  passed  away, — or  pitied  or  forgiven, — 
Tho'  bitter  grief  hath  marked  my  course,  and  sorrow  wrung  my  heart, 
I  cannot,  from  thy  bosom's  core,  without  a  tear  depart ; 
It  still  into  mine  eyes  will  spring,  and  still  in  sadness  flow. 
For  busy  memory  must  recall  thy  name,  thy  tale,  thy  woe. 

And  when  T  sadly  muse  upon  the  hero-men  of  old. 
Who  led  thy  fearless  children  on,  the  dauntless  and  the  bold. 
What  l)itter  pangs  awaken,  as  standing  on  their  graves, 
I  see  their  land  of  glory  now  but  a  land  of  slaves. 

Tlie  hero's  shrine  is  fallen,  and  the  hero's  spirit  fled, 

The  laurel  crown  no  longer  wreathes  its  trophies  o'er  his  head  ; 

His  very  nau^ie  is  writ  in  tears — die  tears  that  nations  weep 

When,  thro'  the  vista  of  long  years,  they  call  on  those  that  sleep. 

How  can  that  voice  the  dead  awake,  which  the  living  will  not  hear  > 


*  *  *  «  *  #  «+ 

But,  lo  !  the  clouds  are  veering,  and  the  lightnings  flash  no  more ; 
The  thunders  cease  their  hollow  peal,  and  all  their  war  is  o'er; 
Wild  nature's  struggles  all  are  past,  while  stdl  I  weep  and  mourn. 
And  sadly  view  the  land  to  which  I  never  may  return. 

From  the  deck  I  view  thy  beauties,  as  the  vessel  speeds  her  way : 

Lito  tlie  west  the  sun  has  set,  the  twilight  dims  the  day; 

But  enough  of  light  remains,  oh,  thou  glorious  and  thou  fair! 

For  me  to  gaze  upon  thy  shores,  and  mark  what  scenes  are  there. 

Tongue  cannot  tell,  nor  pen  can  say,  the  rapture  of  delight 

That  thrills  throughout  this   bursting  heart,  as  I  view  thy  scenes  so 

bright ; 
The  evening  star  has  risen  ;  her  lustro  gilds  the  land,  J 
Shining  above  the  mount  and  lake,  the  city  and  the  strand. 

I  gaze  upon  those  scenes  no  more !  how  could  I  bear  to  see 
The  fairest  pearl  the  ocean  wears — the  fairest,  yet  not  free ; 
And,  thinking  on  the  thing  she  w,§  and  what  she  once  hatk  been. 
How  could  I  calmly  look  upon  her  shores  and  sky  serene? 

*  The  only  gift  our  country  bestows  upon  us,  and  too  frequently  have  we  reason 
to  execrate  the  hour  in  which  we  received  it. 

t  The  missing  lines  will  be  supplied  when  Ireland  is  free.     Till  then — 

X  It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  that  every  part  of  the  sea-coast  of  Ireland  is 
eminendy  beautiful  and  picturesque.  If  such  beauties  strike  the  eye  and  captivate 
the  mind  of  a  stranger,  visiting  the  land,  what  charms  must  they  possess  for  him 
who  has  sprung  from  its  bosom,  and  loves  it  even  for  its  very  sorrows  ! 

§  She  is,  indeed,  as  her  gifted  son,  my  friend  Shea,  has  said, 

''  A  land  of  beauty  and  of  chains ;" 

■And  possesses — 

"  The  bondage  without  the  redemption  of  Greece." 
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And  have  the  chains,  the  tyrants  bound,  grown  stronger  every  hour  > 
Hath  man's  heart  lost  its  former  glow  ?  man's  arm  its  former  power  ? 
It  must  be  so !  or  else  long  since  the  prowess  of  thy  brave 
Had  flung  thy  gyves  and  fetters  as  offerings  to  the  wave. 

The  waves  that  roll  around  thee  have  washed  full  many  a  strand, 
But  none  so  fair,  so  green  as  thine,  mine  own  beloved  land! 
Well  may  I  weep  to  leave  thee,  for  I  ne'er  may  see  again — 
In  all  the  strife  and  toil  of  life,  this  Eden  of  the  main. 

Yet,  as  I  cast  a  lingering  glance,  hope  mingles  with  my  prayer, 
That  freedom's  sun  may  shed  his  beams  o'er  thee  as  free,  as  fair : 
When  the  minstrel's  heart  with  pride  may  swell,  as,  looking  o'er  the  waves, 
He  sees  thy  sons  who  dig  no  earth  for  tyrants  but  their  graves! 

And  if  the  lyre  that  here  hath  given  this  votive  strain  to  thee 
Should  ever  dare  approach  the  fount  of  mighty  poesy. 
Then  will  my  heart  remember,  that  from  thee  the  spirit  came 
Which  could  guide  my  steps  through  slavery's  cloud  to  the  mighty  gaol 
of  fame.* 

My  country  !  this  the  lowly  lay  I  sing. 

My  young  lyre's  trembling  echoes  die  away  j 
Nor  o'er  the  chords  will  I  my  finger  fling. 

No  humbler  song  must  sound  from  it  to-day. 

The  vessel  moves  her  solitary  way  ; 
Thy  shores  are  darkly  fading  from  my  view : 

But  of  thy  memory  naught  can  work  decay, — • 
My  soul  will  be  imbued  with  all  thy  hue, 
And  oft,  tho'  far  from  thee,  will  dreams  of  thee  renew. 

"■  Good  heavens,"  you  will  ask,  "  what  is  this  fellow's  poetry  to 
nie  ?"  Fair  and  easy,  my  good  sir  :  if  to  indulge  yoii  I  write  prose, 
I  surely  may  twist  a  rhyme  to  please  myself.  Who  knows  but  I  may 
soften  the  tender  heart  of  some  of  your  London  maidens  to  the  as 
tender  passion  of  love. — Apropos  !  it  strikes  me  that  this  passion 
is  a  native  of  the  sea.  Prhnum  omniian — Venus  arose  from  the 
deep  ;  and  next,  Lord  Byron — heaven  bless  the  mark  !  says — 

"  Oh  love  !  no  habitant  of  earth  art  thou !" 

meaning,  of  course,  that  he  must  belong  to  the  other  element. — 
"  This  is  a  discovery,  indeed."  But  my  pen  is  worn  to  a  stump,  and 
my  patience,  and  probably  yours,  is  in  the  self-same  predicament. — 
And  until  a  future  day,  I  defer  my  observations  of  men  and  things  in 
London,  to  wit — Canning  and  Co. — Parliament — theatres — Bow 
Street— royalty — beggary — St. Giles's — St.  James's,  cum  inaltis  aliis, 
all  equally  interesting.     So  farewell  for  the  present. 

Your's  faithfully, 
St.  Giles's.  Patrick  O'Flynn. 

P.S.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  advertise  imme- 
diately for  a  wife.  Indeed,  1  intend  following  this  plan  in  every 
city  I  reside  in,  like  the  coachman  at  Bray,  who  had  a  wife  at  every 
stage. 


*  Although  not  one  of  those  whom  the  Irish  penal  laws  affect  or  afHict  (for  I 
am  an  unworthy  Protestant  with  a  Catholic  name),  yet  may  I  declare  my  abhor- 
rence of  a  system  that  flings  fetters  upon  a  high-minded  nation.  Through  the' 
heartsof  my /rjej^f^S  the  iron  enters /»^  soul. 
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On  second  thoughts  (and  the  proverb  says  they  are  best),  I  will 
content  myself  with  thus  announcing  my  intention  through  your  ma- 
gazine; for  a  newspaper  must  have  comparatively  a  limited  circula- 
tion, whilst  your  magazine,  I  suspect,  is  bethumbed  every  where, 
and  chiefly  by  the  ladies.  A  blue-stocking  I  won't  have,  that's  poz. 
And  though  1  write  merrily,  I  am  a  sad  fellow,  something  between 
Don  Juan  and  Shelley's  personification  of  himself.  The  Don  is 
known,  so  I  only  subjoin  the  latter.  Let  the  London  beauties  exer- 
cise their  fancies  to  strike  out  a  happy  medium,  as  my  character — 

"  Mid  others  of  less  note  came  one  frail  form — 
A  phantom  among  men — conipanionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm. 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell.     He,  as  I  guess. 
Had  gazed  on  nature's  naked  loveliness, 
Acteon-like.     And  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps,  on  the  world's  wilderness; 
And  his  own  thoughts  along  that  rugged  way 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  lather  and  their  prey.' 

That  is  poetry ! 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  res  pecuniarce — but  let  me  say  to 
you  what  his  Albanian  guide  said  to  Lord  Byron,  '*  I  wish^you  to 
love  me,  not  to  pay  me." 

I  make  no  apology  for  differing  in  many  matters  with  you  as  re- 
gards opinion.  I  have  so  done  above,  and  shall  do  so  always.  Free 
agents,  not  tied  to  one  settled  thing,  for  me. 

P.  OT. 
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In  travelling  through  the  western  part  of  New  England,  not  long 
since,  I  stopped  for  a  few  days  at  one  of  the  beautiful  villages  of  that 
region.  It  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  some  fine  rich  meadows, 
lying  about  one  of  the  prettiest  little  rivers  in  the  world.  While 
there,  I  went  one  morning  to  the  top  of  a  little  sand-hill,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  I  saw  the  white  houses 
under  the  shade  of  the  old  elms,  the  neat  painted  fences  before  them, 
and  the  border  of  bright  green  turf  on  either  side  of  the  road,  which 
the  inhabitants  kept  as  clean  as  the  grass-plots  of  their  gardens. — 
I  saw^  the  river  winding  away  to  the  south,  between  leaning  trees, 
and  thick  shrubs  and  vines,  the  hills  rising  gently  to  the  west  of  the 
village,  covered  with  orchards  and  woods  and  openings  of  pasture- 
ground;  the  rich  level  meadows  to  the  east,  and  beyond  them,  at  no 
great  distance,  the  craggy  mountains,  rising  almost  perpendicularly, 
as  if  placed  there  to  heighten,  by  their  rugged  aspect,  the  soft  beauty 
of  the  scene  below  them.  If  the  view  was  striking  in  itself,  it  was 
rendered  still  more  so  by  circumstances  of  life  and  splendour  belong- 
ing to  the  weather,  the  hour,  and  the  season.  The  wide  circle  of 
verdure,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  stood,  was  loaded  and  almost 
crushed  by  one  of  those  profuse  dews  which  fall  in  that  climate,  on  a 
clear  summer's  night,  and  glittered  under  a  bright  sun  and  a  sky  of 
transparent  blue.  The  trees  about  me  were  noisy  with  birds  ;  the 
bob-o'lincoln  rose  singing  from  the  grass  to  sink  in  the  grass  again, 
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when  his  strain  was  ended ;  aud  the  cas-bird  squalled  in  the  thicket , 
in  spite  of  the  boy  who  was  trying  to  stone  it  out.  Then  there  was 
the  whistle  of  the  quail,  the  resounding  voice  of  the  pang-bird,  the 
mysterious  note  of  the  pork-driver,  and  the  chatter  of  swallows  dart- 
ing to  and  fro.  As  a  sort  of  accompaniment  to  this  natural  music, 
there  was  heard  at  times  the  deep  and  tremulous  sound  of  the  river 
breaking  over  a  mill-dam  at  some  distance. 

There  is  an  end  of  gazing  at  the  finest  sights,  and  of  listening  to  the 
most  agreeable  sounds,  I  had  turned  to  go  down  the  hill,  when  I 
observed  a  respectable-looking  old  man  sitting  near  me,  on  the  edge 
of  a  rock  that  projected  a  little  way  out  of  the  ground.  At  the  very 
first  glance  I  set  him  down  for  one  of  the  ancient  yeomanry  of  our 
country  ;  for  his  sturdy  frame  and  large  limbs  had  evidently  been 
rendered  sturdier  and  larger  by  labour  and  hardship,  and  old  age 
had  only  taken  away  the  appearance  of  agility  without  impairing  his 
natural  air  of  strength.  I  am  accustomed  to  look  with  a  feeling  of 
gratitude,  as  well  as  respect,  on  these  remnants  of  a  hardy  and  use- 
ful generation.  I  see  in  them  the  men,  who  have  hewed  down  the 
forests  and  tamed  the  soil  of  the  fair  country  we  inhabit ;  who  built 
the  roads  we  travel,  over  mountains  and  across  morasses,  and  who 
planted  the  hill-sides  with  orchards,  of  which  we  idly  gather  the  fruit. 
From  the  attention  with  which  the  old  man  was  looking  at  the  sur- 
rounding prospect,  I  judged  that  he  was  come  to  the  hill  on  the  same 
errand  with  myself,  and,  on  entering  into  conversation  with  him,  I 
found  that  I  was  not  mistaken.  He  had  lived  in  the  village  when  a 
boy;  he  had  been  absent  from  it  nearly  sixty  years,  and  now,  having 
occasion  to  pass  through  it  on  a  journey  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  he  was  trying  to  recollect  its  features  from  the  little  eminence 
by  which  it  was  overlooked.  '•  I  can  hardly,"  said  he,  "  satisfy 
myself  that  this  is  the  place  in  which  I  passed  my  boyish  days.  It 
is  true,  that  the  river  is  still  yonder,  and  this  is  the  hill  where  I 
played  when  a  child,  and  those  mountains,  with  their  rocks  and 
woods,  look  tome  as  they  did  then.  That  small  peak  lies  still  in  the 
lap  of  the  larger  and  loftier  ridge  that  stretches  like  a  semicircle 
around  it.  l^iere  are  the  same  smooth  meadows  to  the  east,  and  the 
same  fine  ascent  to  the  west  of  the  village.  But  the  old  dwellings 
have  been  pulled  down,  and  new  ones  built  in  their  stead,  the  trees 
under  which  I  have  sat  in  my  childhood  have  decayed  or  been  cut 
down,  and  others  have  been  planted;  the  very  roads  have  changed 
their  places,  and  the  rivulets,  that  turned  my  little  machinery,  are 
dried  up.  Do  you  see,"  said  he,  pointing  with  his  staff,  "  that  part 
of  the  meadow  that  runs  up  like  a  little  creek  or  bay  between  the 
spurs  of  the  upland,  and  comes  close  to  the  highway  ?  A  brook  for- 
merly came  down  to  that  spot,  and  lost  itself  in  the  marshy  soil,  but 
its  bed,  as  you  see,  is  now  dry,  and  only  serves  as  a  channel  to  carry 
off  the  superabundance  of  the  rains.  That  part  of  the  meadow  is  now 
covered  with  thick  and  tall  grass,  but  I  well  remember  when  it  was 
overgrown  with  bushes  and  water-flags,  among  which  many  old  de- 
caying trunks  of  trees  served  as  a  kind  of  causways  over  a  quagmire, 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  impassable.  It  was  a  spot  of  evil 
report  in  the  village,  for  it  was  said  that  lights  had  been  seen  at  night 
moving  among  the  thickets,  and  strange  noises  had  been  heard  from 
the  ground — gurgling  and  half- smothered  sounds,  as  of  a  living  crea- 
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ture  strangled  in  the  midst  of  sods  and  water.  It  was  said,  also, 
that  glimpses  of  something  white  had  been  seen  gliding  among  tiie 
bushes,  and  that  often  the  rank  vegetation  had  been  obseri'ed  to  be 
fearfully  agitated,  as  if  the  earth  shuddered  at  the  spot  where  inno- 
cent blood  had  been  shed.  Some  fearful  deed,  it  was  said,  had 
doubtless  been  done  there.  It  was  thought  by  some,  that  a  child  had 
been  strangled  and  thrown  into  the  quagmire  by  its  unnatural  mother; 
and  by  others,  that  a  traveller  had  been  murdered  there,  for  the  sake 
of  his  money.  Nobody  cared,  after  dark,  to  travel  the  road,  which 
wound  about  the  base  of  this  hill,  and  thus  kept  longer  beside  the 
edge  of  the  fen  than  it  dots  now.  I  remember  being  drawn  once  or 
twice  by  curiosity  to  visit  the  place,  in  company  with  another  lad  of 
my  age.  We  stole  in  silence  along  the  old  logs,  speaking  to  eac!i 
other  in  whispers,  and  our  hair  stood  on  (nd  at  the  sight  of  tlie  while 
bones  lying  about.  They  were  the  bones  of  cattle  who  had  sunk  into 
the  mire,  and  could  not  be  dragged  out,  or  had  peri^-^hed  before  they 
were  found.  "  There  is  a  story  about  that  spot,"  continued  the  old 
man,  "  which  it  may  be  worth  your  while  to  hear,  and  if  you  will 
please  to  be  seated  on  this  rock,  I  will  tell  it." 

There  was  something  in  the  old  man's  conversation  which  denoted 
a  degree  of  intelligence  and  education  superior  to  what  1  expected 
from  his  appearance.  I  was  curious  to  know  what  sort  of  story  would 
follow  such  an  introduction  ;  I  sat  down,  therefore,  by  his  side,  on 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  and  he  went  on  as  follows  : 

It  is  a  story  that  I  heard  from  my  grandmother,  a  good  old  Dutch 
lady,  belonging  to  a  family  of  the  first  settlers  of  tiie  place.  The 
Dutch  from  the  north  river,  and  the  Yankees,  from  the  Connecticut, 
came  into  the  valley  about  the  same  time,  and  settled  upon  these 
rich  meadows.  AVhich  were  the  lirst  comers,  I  am  unable  to  tell  ; 
I  have  heard  different  accounts  of  the  matter,  but  the  traditions  of 
the  Dutch  families  give  the  priority  to  their  own  ancestors,  and  1  am 
inclined  to  think  them  in  tlie  right;  for,  although  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon, in  those  days,  for  the  restless  Yankee  to  settle  in  a  neighbour- 
hood of  Dutchmen,  yet  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  the  quiet  Hollander 
voluntarily  to  plant  himself  in  the  n)idst  of  a  bustling  Yankee  settle- 
ment. However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that,  about  ninety  years 
ago,  a  little  neighbourhood  had  been  formed  of  the  descendants  of 
both  the  emigrants  from  Holland  and  those  from  England.  At  first, 
the  different  races  looked  sourly  upon  each  other,  but  the  daily  sight 
of  each  other's  faces,  and  the  need  of  each  other's  kindness  and  assis- 
tance, soon  brought  them  to  live  upon  friendly  terms.  The  Dutchman 
learned  to  salute  his  neighbour  in  bad  English,  and  the  Yankee  began 
to  make  advances  tov.'ards  driving  a  bargain,  in  worse  Dutch. 

Jacob,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  Yok  Suydam,  was  one  of 
these  early  Dutch  planters,  and  J(  didiah  Williams^  his  neighbour,  one 
of  the  first  Yankees  who  sat  down  on  the  banks  of  this  river.  Wil- 
liams was  a  man  of  a  hard  countenance  and  severe  manners,  who  had 
been  a  deacon  of  the  church  in  the  parish  he  had  left,  and  who  did 
not,  as  I  have  known  some  people  do,  forget  his  religion  when  it 
ceased  to  be  of  any  service  to  him  in  his  worldly  concerns.  He  was 
as  grave  in  his  demeanour,  as  guarded  in  his  speech,  and  as  constant 
in  his  devotions,  as  ever,  notwithstanding  that  these  qualities  in  his 
character  were  less  prized  in  his  new  situation  than  they  had  been  in 
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Connecticut.  The  place  had  as  yet  no  minister;  but  Williams  con- 
trived to  collect  every  Sunday  a  few  of  the  neighbours  at  his  house  to 
perform  the  weekly  worship.  On  a  still  summer  morning,  you  might 
hear  him  doling  out  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  or  reading  a  sermon  of 
some  godly  divine  of  the  day,  in  a  sort  of  nasal  recitation,  which  could 
be  distinguished,  swelling  over  the  noises  of  his  pigs  and  poultry,  at 
the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  dwelling.  Honest  Yok 
read  his  Bible,  too,  but  he  read  it  in  Dutch,  and  excused  himself  from 
attending  the  meetings  at  Williams's  house,  on  account  of  his  igno- 
rance of  the  language  in  which  the  exercises  were  held.  Instead, 
however,  of  confining  himself  to  the  house  during  the  whole  Sunday, 
like  Williams,  he  would  sometimes  stray  out  into  his  fields,  to  look  at 
his  cattle  and  his  crops,  and  was  known  once  or  twice  to  lie  down  on 
the  grass  under  a  tree,  in  the  corner  of  one  of  his  inclosures,  where 
the  rustling-  of  his  Indian  corn,  and  the  hum  of  the  bees  among  the 
pumpkin  blossoms,  would  put  him  to  sleep.  The  rest  of  the  day, 
when  the  weather  was  fine,  he  passed  in  smoking  his  pipe  under  a  rude 
kind  of  piazza  in  front  of  his  house,  looking  out  over  the  rich  mea- 
dows which  he  had  lately  cleared  of  their  wood,  or  listening  to  a 
chapter  of  the  New  Testament  read  to  him  by  one  of  his  daughters. 
He  was  also  less  guarded  in  his  language  than  suited  the  precise 
notions  of  Williams  ;  the  words  "  duyvel"  or  "  donner,"  or  some  such 
unnecessary  exclamation,  would  often  slip  out  of  his  mouth  in  the 
haste  of  cq.nversat!on.  But  there  was  another  practice  of  Yok's, 
which  was  still  less  to  the  taste  of  his  neighbour.  As  was  the  case 
with  most  of  the  Dutch  planters  at  that  time,  his  house  swarmed  with 
negro  domestics,  and  among  the  merry,  sleek-faced  blacks,  that  jab- 
bered Dutch  and  eat  sour  crout  in  his  kitchen,  there  was  one  who 
could  play  tolerably  on  the  fiddle.  Yok  did  not  suffer  this  talent  to 
lie  useless.  On  every  New  Year's  eve,  and  not  on  that  alone,  but 
on  many  a  long  and  bright  winter  evening  that  followed  it,  when  the 
snow  looked  whiter  than  ever  in  the  moonlight,  and  you  could  see  the 
little  wedges  of  frost  floating  and  glistening  in  the  air,  the  immense 
fireplace  in  the  long  kitchen  was  piled  with  dry  hickory,  the  negro 
Orpheus  was  mounted  on  a  high  bench,  and  the  brawny  youths  and 
ruddy  girls  of  the  place  danced  to  the  music  till  the  cocks  crew. — 
Yok's  own  daughters,  the  prettiest  maidens  that  ever  ran  in  the  woods 
of  a  new  settlement,  were  allowed  to  acquit  themselves  exceedingly 
well  on  these  occasions ;  but  the  performances  of  Yok  himself 
extorted  universal  admiration.  Old  as  he  was,  and  he  did  not  lack 
many  winters  of  sixty,  whenever  he  came  on  the  floor,  which  was 
generally  just  before  the  breaking-up  of  the  revel,  the  youngest  and 
most  active  of  his  guests  acknowledged  themselves  outdone.  He 
executed  the  double  shuffle  with  incredible  dexterity,  drummed  with 
his  heels  on  the  floor  till  you  would  have  thought  the  drumming  an 
accompaniment  to  the  fiddle,  and  threw  the  joints  of  his  limbs  into  the 
most  gracefully  acute  angles  that  can  be  imagined. 

Jedidiah,  of  course,  did  not  suffer  these  irregularities  of  his  neigh- 
bour to  pass  unrebuked,  and  Yok  always  took  his  admonitions  kindly 
enough,  although  v/ithout  much  disposition  to  profit  by  them.  He 
invariably  apologized  by  saying  that  he  was  a  Dutchman,  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  customs  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  practices  of  his  fathers 
before  him  ;  and  that  it  did  not  become  the  like  of  him  to  presume  to 
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be  wiser  or  better  than  his  ancestors,  who  were  honest  men,  and  who, 
he  beheved,  had  goise  to  heaven.  The  appearance  of  respect,  how- 
ever, with  which  he  received  these  reproofs,  went  far  to  reconcile  Je- 
didiah  to  his  practical  neglect  of  them,  and  a  kind  of  friendship  at 
length  grew  up  between  the  two  settlers  and  their  families.  Yok's 
pretty  daughters  came  constantly  to  attend  Williams's  meetings,  and 
Williams's  son  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  visiter  at  the  house  of  the 
hearty  and  hospitable  Dutchman. 

Yok's  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  negro  domestics  I  have  men- 
tioned, consisted  only  of  himself  and  his  two  daughters,  Mary,  the 
elder,  was  somewhat  tall,  with  a  delicate  shape,  and  a  peaceful  inno- 
cent look.  The  climate,  and  three  generations  of  American  descent, 
had  completely  done  away  in  her  personal  appearance  all  traces  of 
her  Dutch  extraction,  except  the  fair  hair  and  the  light  blue  eye.^ — 
She  was  a  sincere,  single-hearted  creature,  whom  the  experience  of 
eighteen  years  had  not  taught  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  trea- 
chery in  the  world.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  move  her  either  to 
smiles  or  to  tears,  and  had  she  lived  in  this  novel-reading  age,  she 
would  have  been  inevitably  spoiled.  As  it  was,  the  poor  girl  had  no 
book  but  the  Bible,  of  which  there  were  in  Yok's  family  several 
copies  in  the  old  Dutch  letter,  and  she  was  forced  to  content  herself 
with  weeping  over  the  fortunes  of  Ruth  and  the  resurrection  of  Laza- 
rus. Geshie,  her  sister,  little  more  than  a  year  younger,  had  an  ap- 
pearance of  firmer  and  more  sanguine  health  than  Mary,  and  all  that 
excess  of  animal  spirits  and  love  of  mirth,  with  which  youth  and  high 
health  are  generally  accompanied.  She  was  ruddier,  shorter  in  sta- 
ture, and  fuller  in  her  proportions  than  the  elder  sister,  and  under  the 
shade  of  her  thick  brown  hair,  her  bright  eye  shone  out  with  a  look 
so  arch  and  full  of  mischief,  that,  like  the  sun  in  June,  it  was  not  a 
thing  to  look  long  upon.  The  two  sisters,  though  so  little  alike,  were 
both  as  kind  and  good  as  the  day  is  long,  and  were  acknowledged  to 
be  the  handsomest  girls  in  the  settlement.  People,  however,  were 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  which  was  the  handsomer  and  more  agreea- 
ble of  the  two.  The  greater  number  gave  the  preference  to  the 
blooming  and  sprightly  Geshie,  but  James  Williams,  the  son  of  Je- 
didiah,  thought  difterently. 

Young  Williams,  who  had  come  with  his  father  to  the  new  settle- 
ment, was  a  frank,  high-spirited,  giddy  young  fellow.  He  had  given  - 
some  proofs  of  forwardness  in  early  youth,  and  his  father  had  set  his 
heart  upon  seeing  him  one  of  the  burning  and  shining  lights  of  the 
church,  emulating  in  the  pulpit  the  elofjuence  of  Solomon  Stoddard, 
and  the  sound  doctrine  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  had  sent  him  to 
Yale  college  to  furnish  his  mind  with  the  necessary  worldly  learning, 
trusting  to  his  own  prayers  and  to  Providence  for  the  piety  that  was 
to  fit  him  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  But  his  expectations  were 
wretchedly  disappointed,  for  the  young  man  proved  refractory  under 
the  discipline  of  a  college,  and  made  so  good  a  use  of  his  opportuni- 
ties of  rebellion,  that  in  less  than  a  year  he  was  expelled.  He  came 
home  to  read  Horace  and  shoot  squirrels,  and  bear  a  part  in  the 
psalms  sung  at  the  meetings  for  religious  worship  held  at  his  father's. 
He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  go  back  to  the  labours  of  husban- 
dry, and  yet  was  uncertain  to  what  other  course  of  life  to  betake 
himself. 
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Youngs  men,  who  have  nothing-  else  to  do,  are  apt  to  aiuus?  them- 
selves with  making  love.  Time  hung  heavy  on  the  hands  of  James 
Williams  in  the  new  and  thinly  inhabited  settlement.  He  wanJerod 
the  old  woods,  that  stretched  away  on  all  sides,  till  he  was  vveiiry ;  ho 
found  them  altogether  too  gloomy  and  too  silent  for  his  tasle,  and 
when  their  echoes  were  awakened  by  the  report  of  his  own  fowling- 
piece,  by  the  cawing  of  the  crow,  or  the  shriek  of  the  hawk,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  these  sounds  would  interest  him  more,  if  they 
conveyed  a  human  meaning.  He  grew  tired  of  reading  Horace  in  a 
place  where  nobody  cared  for  his  Latin.  At  length  he  would  shut 
his  book,  and  lay  his  gun  on  the  two  woodea  hooks  in  his  father's 
kitchen,  and  walk  down  to  the  house  of  honest  Yok  Suydam,  where 
the  good  Dutchman  greeted  him  vdth  a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand,  and 
his  daughters  with  smiles.  James  was  soon  master  of  Dutch  enough 
to  tell  the  story  of  his  college  pranks,  which  usually  called  a  hearty 
laugh  from  the  old  gentleman,  a  sentence  or  two  of  kind  expostula- 
tion from  the  elder  daughter,  and  a  torrent  of  good-humoured  raillery 
from  the  younger.  In  return  for  the  proficiency  which  the  society  of 
the  family  enabled  him  to  make  in  their  language,  James  offiered  to 
teach  the  young  ladies  English,  and  the  elder  readily  undertook  to 
be  his  pupil.  As  for  Geshie,  she  had  no  ambition  that  way;  it  was, 
she  said,  a  silken,  glozing  tongue — the  tongue  of  pedlars  and  sliarpers, 
fit  only  for  those  who  wished  to  defraud  and  deceive;  she  was  con- 
tented, for  her  part,  with  the  plain  household  speech  in  which  she  had 
been  brought  up — the  language  of  honesty  and  sincerity.  James 
began  to  read  the  New  Testament  along  with  Mary,  it  being  the  only 
book  with  which  she  was  familiar.  After  getting  through  with  a  few 
chapters,  it  was  exchanged  for  a  volume  of  Richardson's  '  Pamela,' 
which  had  then  just  made  its  appearance.  James  had  contrived  to 
possess  himself  of  a  copy  of  this  work  while  at  New  Haven,  and  con- 
cealed it  as  carefull}'  from  the  eyes  of  his  father  as  the  quail  hides 
her  nest  from  the  schoolboy.  He  knew,  that  if  it  should  be  disco- 
vered, the  consequences  could  be  no  less  than  the  great  wrath  of  his 
father  towards  so  graceless  a  son,  and  that  the  offending  book  would 
be  burnt  with  fire. 

Geshie  soon  had  occasion  to  pay  her  sister  a  multitude  of  sly 
compliments  on  her  proficiency  in  English.  She  had  never  known, 
she  said,  a  tutor  so  assiduous,  nor  a  pupil  so  teachable.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  extraordinary  that  James  should  fancy  himself  in  love 
with  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  settlement,  nor  was  it  more  so  that  she 
should  be  seriously  in  love  with  him.  The  young  couple  soon  under- 
stood each  other,  and  Geshie  also,  although  not  the  confidant  of  her 
sister,  understood  enough  of  the  matter  to  anticipate  a  merry  wedding, 
and  gay  wedding-dresses.  The  language  of  Holland  has  been  called 
barbarous  and  harsh;  in  the  mouth  of  Mary,  James  thought  it  infi- 
nitely more  musical  than  the  Latin,  and  the  whispers  of  afTection  in  her 
imperfect  English  seemed  to  give  new  graces  to  his  native  tongue.— 
Their  studies,  however,  were  often  interrupted  by  the  frolics  of 
Geshie.  Sometimes  the  volume  of  "  Pamela"  was  missing  for  seve- 
ral days,  and  James  was  obliged  to  defer  his  lessons  till  it  could  be 
found ;  sometimes  the  master  and  scholar,  on  attempting  to  rise, 
found  themselves  fastened  to  their  chairs,  and  their  chairs  fastened 
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together.  James  was  somewhat  of  a  superstitious  turn ;  he  had 
read  Mather's  "  Magnalia,"  a  copy  of  which  by  some  accident  be- 
longed to  his  father,  and  had  imbibed  a  deep  respect  for  spirits  and 
goblins.  Geshie  was  not  slow  in  discovering  this  weakness  in  his 
character,  nor  in  making  it  contribute  to  her  amusement.  She  had 
an  abundance  of  stories  of  supernatural  terrors,  and  always  took 
care  to  relate  them  to  James  in  the  evening.  On  a  moonlight  night 
she  would  tell  him  of  an  apparition  seen  by  moonlight,  and  on  a 
cloudy  evening,  of  a  ghost  that  walked  when  you  could  not  see  your 
hand.  She  would  then  enjoy  his  evident  alarm,  as  it  grew  late,  and 
as  he  looked  alternately  at  his  hat  and  the  window.  In  the  mean 
time,  Geshie,  notwithstanding  her  pretended  contempt  for  the  English 
tongue,  was  making  a  progress  in  learning  equal  at  least  to  that  of 
her  sister.  In  truth,  she  was  sufficiently  indilFerent  as  long  as  Mary 
was  occupied  with  the  English  Testament ;  but  when  the  first  volume 
of  "  Pamela"  was  brought  to  the  house,  her  curiosity  to  know  it* 
contents  prevailed  over  every  other  consideration.  After  that  she 
lost  nothing  of  the  lessons  James  gave  her  sister;  she  treasured  up  in 
her  memory  every  English  phrase  she  heard  utterred ;  she  read 
"  Pamela"  by  stt  alth  ;  and  her  talent  for  mimicry  soon  gave  her  a 
tolerable  command  of  the  English  accent. 

A  year  had  now  passed  siuce  James  and  Mary  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  each  other.  The  settlement  was  growing  every  day 
more  iH)pulous,  and  James  had  no  dilficulty  of  finding  compa- 
nions to  cheat  him  of  the  tedious  hours.  There  were  also  the 
daughters  of  the  new  comers,  some  who  might  be  thought  nearly 
as  handsome  and  agreeable  as  INIary  herself.  His  affection  for  her, 
by  a  preversity  not  uncommon  in  young  men  who  are  loved  better 
than  they  deserve,  began  gradually  to  cool;  bis  visits  to  her  father's 
house  became  less  and  less  frequent;  the  poor  girl's  English  studies 
were  wofuUy  neglected,  and  finally  discontinued  altogether.  Once 
she  ventured  to  speak  to  him  of  his  altered  behaviour;  but  he  gave 
her  an  indirect  and  trilling  answer,  and,  after  that,  she  spoke  of  it 
no  more.  But  she  felt  it  not  the  less  deeply;  her  heart  bled  in  silence 
and  in  secret;  she  became  melancholy;  was  often  found  weeping  by 
herself,  and  seemed  going  into  a  deep  decline.  The  good  old  Suydam, 
who  suspected  nothing  of  the  true  cause  of  his  daughter's  malady, 
after  prescribing  all  the  household  remedies  he  could  think  of,  called 
in  the  doctor,  notwithstanding  she  protested  vehemently  against  it. — 
The  doctor  came  with  his  saddlebags  on  his  arm, — a  smock-faced 
yoimg  man  just  settled  in  the  place,  who  thought  himself  happy  if 
his  prescriptions  did  not  aggravate  the  disorder.  He  examined  the 
patient,  seemed  to  hesitate  about  her  complaint,  but,  as  he  was 
called,  he  knew  his  duty  too  well  not  to  prescribe ;  he  therefore  or- 
dered a  little  valerian,  and  took  his  leave.  Geshie,  who  understood 
her  sister's  disorder  better  than  the  physician,  and  knew  that  it  was 
not  to  be  healed  by  medicine,  threw  the  drug  out  of  the  window  as 
soon  as  he  w  as  gone,  and  saved  her  the  disgust  of  swallowing  it. 

This  kind-hearted  girl  now  undertook  herself  to  be  her  sister's 
physician.  She  sung  to  her  all  the  old  songs  she  remembered,  both 
sad  and  merry,  composed  by  the  mellifluous  poets  of  Holland  long 
ago,  and  handed  down  in  the  American  settlements  from  mother  to 
daughter,  for  a  hundred  years  at  least.     She  drew  her  forth  to  ram- 
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ble  in  the  meadows,  and  to  pierce  the  great  forest  around  them  in 
various  directions  along-  dark  and  cool  paths,  leading  to  the  sunny 
cultivated  openings  lately  made  in  its  bosom.  She  collected  for  her 
entertainment  all  the  gossip  of  her  neighbourhood,  mimicked  the 
accent  of  the  Yankees,  danced,  capered,  and  played  a  thousand 
monkey  tricks  to  divert  her.  All  her  efforts  were  ineffectual  to  re- 
store health  and  spirits  to  her  sister,  and  she  saw,  with  a  sorrow  al- 
most increased  to  despair,  that  this  was  only  to  be  hoped  for  from 
the  return  of  her  lover's  affections. 

It  was  now  October.  The  forests  around  this  valley,  where  there 
was  then  little  else  but  forest,  had  put  on  their  colours  of  yellow, 
orange,  and  crimson;  and  looked  yet  brighter  in  the  golden  sunshine 
of  the  season  that  lay  upon  them.  The  ripe  apples  were  dropping 
from  the  young  apple-trees  by  the  cottages  of  the  settlers  ;  the  chest- 
nut, the  oak,  and  the  bu;te;iiut  were  beginning  to  cast  their  fruit ; 
squirrels  were  chirping  and  barking  on  the  branches  of  the  walnut ; 
rabbits  were  scudding  over  the  bright  leaves  that  lay  scattered  below; 
and  the  heavy  whirr  of  the  partridge,  as  he  rose  from  the  ground, 
told  how  well  he  had  been  pampered  by  the  abundance  of  the  season. 
James  Williams  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  such  fine  weather, 
and  so  much  game.  He  was  absent  whole  days  in  the  depths  of  the 
woods  :  in  the  morning  you  might  hear  the  report  of  his  fowling-piece 
in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  father's  ;  at 
noon  its  echoes  would  be  sent  faintly  from  the  cliffs  of  that  long 
rocky  ridge  which  bounds  the  valley  to  the  east.  One  morning 
James  passed  by  the  house  of  Mary's  father  with  his  fowling-piece. 
He  did  not  dare  to  raise  his  head  as  he  went,  nor  to  cast  a  look  at 
the  windows  of  the  house,  lest  he  should  see  ihe  face  of  her  with 
whose  affections  he  had  so  unfeelingly  trifled.  He  pretended  to  be 
very  busy  about  the  lock  of  his  gun,  until  he  had  fairly  passed  the 
dwelling,  when  he  quickened  his  pace,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 
— Geshie  observed  him  as  he  went,  and  determined  to  watch  his 
return. 

He  did  not  return  untill  after  sun  set.  It  was  a  clear  night,  except 
some  scattered  banks  of  mist  from  the  river ;  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly,  and  Geshie  discerned  at  some  distance  the  well-known 
gait  ot  James,  and  the  glitter  of  his  fowling-piece.  Slie  saw  that 
this  was  the  moment  for  the  execution  of  a  plan,  which  she  had 
formed  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  of  some  advantage  to  her  sister, 
but  which  she  had  communicated  to  no  one.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards, a  figure  in  white  was  seen  stealing  down  from  the  house  be- 
tween some  high  banks  so  as  not  to  be  observed  by  James,  towards 
the  swamp  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  which  is  now 
changed  into  that  beautiful  meadow. 

It  was  necessary  for  James,  after  passing  Suydam's  house,  to  fol- 
low the  road  for  some  distance  along  the  edge  of  that,  swamp.  The 
spot  had  already  begun  to  have  a  bad  name;  the  body  of  an  Indian 
infant  had  been  found  in  some  bushes  by  the  edge,  and  a  drunken 
German  carpenter,  who  had  straggled  into  the  settlement,  had  lost 
the  road,  aud  perished  there  in  a  flood,  which  covered  the  meadows, 
the  swamp,  and  the  road  itself,  with  thewaters^of  the  river.  Amon^ 
the  tales  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  v/ith  which  Geshie  had  formerly 
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t nteitained  James,  were  one  or  two  stories  of  strange  sights  seen 
about  this  swamp,  to  vvhicli,  I  suspect,  she  maliciously  added  some 
embellishments  of  her  own. 

James's  heart  did  v,o[  bpat  with  its  usual  calmness  as  he  approached 
the  swamp.  But  his  timidity  rose  to  fear,  and  his  fear  to  agony,  and 
his  whole  frame  shook,  and  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  at  every  pore,  as  he 
saw  a  figure  in  white  come  out  from  the  bushes,  and  move  slowly  to- 
wards him.  He  stood  rooted  to  the  ground  without  the  power  to  fly, 
but  his  hands  instinctively  fumbled  w  ith  his  fosvling-piece,  as  though 
lie  would  have  used  it  against  the  object  of  his  fears.  The  spectre 
raised  its  arm  with  a  menacing  gesture,  ar^d  tlie  piece  fell  from  his 
hands  to  the  ground. — As  the  apparition  drew  nigh,  he  could  perceive 
that  it  was  wrapped  in  a  linen  sheet,  and  the  white  feet  that  showed 
themselves  under  the  lower  edjie,  left  him  no  doubt  but  that  it  was 
the  tenant  of  a  coflin  who  stood  before  liim.  He  essayed  to  speak, 
but  his  throat  seemed  filled  witii  ashes;  nor  vvas  it  necessary,  for 
the  arm  of  the  spectre  was  again  raised ;  he  saw  its  eye  glistening 
under  the  folds  of  the  shroud  ;  he  saw  its  lips  move;  the  words  came 
forth  in  clear  and  sctlcmn  accnts;  he  swooned,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  same  evening,  as  Yok  was  quietly  smoking  his  pipe  by  the 
fireside,  and  watching  the  changes  in  the  embers,  Geshie  entered  the 
room  quite  out  of  breat'.i,  with  an  expression  of  unusual  agitation 
and  anxiety  on  her  countenance.  She  seated  herself,  and,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  "  1  have  been  thinking,"  said  she,  "  that  you  are 
jiot  a  very  good   neigiibour  to  AVilliams." 

'•  AVhy  so,  my  daughter?" 

"  It  is  so  long  since  you  have  been  to  see  him.  1  hope  he  has  ta- 
ken no  offence  at  it;  but,  you  know,  he  has  not  called  at  our  house 
lately,  and  James,  whom  you  used  to  be  so  fond  of,  and  who  di- 
verted us  so  mucli,  has  not  darkened  our  doors  for  many  a  long  day. 

"  That  is  true,  girl ;   I  will  see  ^^  illiams  to-morrow  evening." 

"  AVhy  not  to-night;  it  is  a  beautiful  night;  the  sky  is  so  clear, 
and  the  moon  so  bright;  it  may  be  bad  weather,  tomorrow,  yon 
know;  besiiles,  Williams  has  really  taken  ofl'ence  at  your  neglect  of 
liim  ;  the  sooner  it  is  made  up  between  you  the  better.' 

**  Why,  that  is  true  again :  and  I  will  even  go  to-night;" — and 
Geshie,  with  a  pleasure  she  could  hardly  conceal,  reached  him  his 
hat,  and  heard  him  walk  away  in  the  direction  of  Williams's  house 
with  a  pace  quickened  by  the  dampness  of  the  evening  air.  On  the 
way,  Yok  found  James  lying  in  the  road  apparently  lifeless,  and  a  man 
who  was  passmg  about  the  same  time,  assisted  in  bearing  him  to  his 
father's  house,  where,  by  proper  applications,  he  was  soon  brought 
to  himself.  On  his  return,  Yok  related  these  circumstances  to  Ges- 
hie, who  appeared  as  much  surprised  and  interested,  as  if  she  had 
known  nothing  of  the  matter. 

To  the  numerous  questions  put  to  him  respecting  the  condition  in 
which  ht' was  found,  James  returned  no  direct  answer,  but  desired 
to  be  left  to  repose.  Sleep  did  not  visit  his  eyes  that  night  ;  the 
event  of  the  evening  which  he  had  remembered  but  faintly  on  first 
coming  out  of  the  swoon,  returned  to  him  in  all  its  circumstances 
with  an  impression  that  grew  stronger  every  moment.  Again  they 
seemed  present  to  him  ;  the  haunted  spot,  the  spectre,  the  shroud, 
the  white  feet  and  hand,  the   gleam  of  its  eye,    the  preceptible    mo- 
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tion  of  its  lips,  and  the  piercing  and  solemn  tones  of  its  voice. — 
Then,  also,  the  fearful  words  it  uttered,  returned,  one  by  one  to  his 
recollection,  and,  as  they  returned,  engraved  themselves  there,  as 
the  diamond  ploughs  its  characters  on  the  rock  ;  again  he  heard 
himself  denounced  as  treacherous,  faithless,  and  cruel,  and  warned 
to  escape  an  untimely  end,  by  a  speedy  repentance.  The  morning 
found  him  haggard  and  exhausted,  in  a  state  of  melancholy  bordering 
on  despair. 

It  happened  at  this  time,  that  the  minister  of  the  parish  in  which 
Williams  had  formerly  lived,  was  on  a  visit  to  his  old  neighbour. 
Williams,  who  had  been  one  of  the  pillars  of  his  church,  had  implored 
him  so  pathetically  to  come  and  dispense  the  word  for  a  season  in 
that  destitute  place,  that  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  deny  him. 
He  was  one  of  that  race  of  excellent  old  clergymen,  of  which  some 
specimens  yet  remain,  I  am  told,  in  New  England,  renowned  equally 
for  good  sermons  in  the  pulpit,  and  good  stories  out  of  it.  His  round 
and  somewhat  florid  face  was  set  off  by  a  short  fox-coloured  wig, 
and  the  severity  of  his  brow  tempered  by  the  jollity  of  his  cheeks  and 
chin.  The  clergy,  you  know,  were  in  those  times  the  nobility  of  the 
country ;  their  opinions  were  oracles,  and  tlieir  advice  law.  Those 
were  good  days,  when  the  farmer  sent  the  best  of  everything  he  had 
to  the  minister;  when  every  hat  was  doffed  as  he  passed,  and  when, 
in  every  house  he  entered,  the  great  easy-chair  was  instantly  wheeled 
for  him  to  the  front  of  the  fire-place,  the  housewife  ran  to  comb  her 
children,  and  the  husband  to  broach  the  best  barrel  of  cider  in  his 
cellar.  Williams's  minister  was  not  a  nian  to  abuse  the  reverence  in 
which  he  was  held  ;  the  penitent  are  always  ready  to  apply  to  a  cler- 
gyman, but  this  good  man  was  also  the  friend  of  the  unfortunate  and 
the  unhappy. 

In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  clergyman  was  up,  James  sent  for 
him,  and  communicated  to  him  the  adventure  of  the  night.  A  long 
conversation  ensued.  The  clergyman  examined  James  with  great 
minuteness  concerning  all  the  circumstances,  and  satisfied  himself  of 
the  truth  of  his  story.  He  then  inquired  of  him  if  there  were  any 
particulars  of  his  late  way  of  life,  which  might  have  given  occasion 
to  so  remarkable  a  visitation.  James  hesitated  for  a  while,  and  at 
last  confessed  that  he  had  loved  Mary;  that  he  believed  he  had  won 
her  afl^ections ;  that  they  had  talked  of  marriage ;  that  he  had  dis- 
continued his  visits ;  and  that  he  had  been  told  she  was  unhappy. 
Another  series  of  questions  ensued,  and  at  the  end  of  the  conference 
it  was  settled,  that  James  should  immediately  perform  his  engage- 
ment to  Mary,  and  that  the  incident  of  the  ghost  should,  in  the  mean- 
time, be  kept  secret  between  him  and  the  minister. 

Mary  did  not  know  to  what  event  she  owed  the  return  of  her 
lover,  for  her  sister  had  told  nobody  of  the  part  she  took  in  the  affair. 
8he  received  him  without  a  word  of  reproach,  but  with  a  countenance 
in  which  tears  and  smiles  contended  for  the  mastery.  She  spoke 
with  sorrow  and  concern  of  his  altered  and  haggard  appearance,  and 
James  wondered  how  he  could  ever  have  ceased  to  love  her.  The 
parents  were  consulted  concerning  the  match.  Yok  was  pleased 
because  he  had  always  liked  James ;  and  Williams,  because  Yok 
was  the  owner  of  broad  woodlands  and  goodly  meadows.  An  early 
day  was  fixed  for  the  marriage.     The  good  parson  came  all  the  way 
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from  Connecticut  to  assist  at  the  nuptials,  and  the  doctor,  to  whose 
sagacious  prescription  Yok  attributed  the  rapid  amendment  that  was 
taking  place  in  his  daughter's  health,  was  also  of  the  party.  After 
the  ceremony  was  over,  and  the  minister  had  retired,  the  company 
adjourned  to  the  long  kitchen.  A  great  hickory  fire  was  blazing  in 
the  chimney,  and  the  negro  fiddler,  who  had  been  provided  for  the 
occasion,  with  an  associate,  was  mounted  on  his  bench  with  the 
instrument  of  music  at  his  shoulder.  I'he  couples  were  soon 
arranged  ;  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  in  the  gayest  attire  of  the  day, 
were  at  the  head ;  and  old  Yok  himself  was  on  the  floor.  A  Novem- 
ber wind  was  howling  in  the  woods,  the  old  trees  creaked  and 
groaned,  and  showers  of  the  red  leaves  were  driven  against  the  win- 
dows; but  the  bluster  without  was  unheard  amidst  the  merriment 
within.  The  black  fiddlers  threw  themselves  into  the  most  violent 
contortions,  and  drew  their  bows  from  the  head  to  the  heel  at  every 
note.  The  sound  of  the  instruments,  the  clatter  of  feet,  the  shouts 
of  laughter,  the  jests  that  flew  rapidly  about,  taken  up  by  the  shrill 
voices  of  the  maidens,  and  echoed  from  the  sonorous  lungs  of  the 
rustic  beaux,  made  the  passer-by  to  stop  in  amazement.  But  the 
guests  remembered  that  it  was  only  a  wedding,  and  at  midnight  the 
house  was  as  stdl  and  dark  as  ever. 

James  did  not  like  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  he  had 
seen  the  spectre;  and  soon  after  his  marriage,  he  went  to  settle  in 
one  of  the  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  where  he  long  lived 
quietly  and  respectably,  and  where  his  descendants  reside  to  this  day, 
Geshie  was  my  grandmother  by  the  mother's  side,  and  from  her  lips 
I  had  the  tale  1  have  related.  It  is  not  known  to  many,  for  she 
never  told  it  until  she  had  arrived  at  extreme  old  age,  when  there 
were  few  in  these  parts  who  remembered  either  James  Williams  or 
her  sister.  As  for  the  doctor  who  hud  prescribed  for  Mary,  he  rose 
almost  immediately  into  great  reputation  and  extensive  practice,  from 
being  supposed  to  have  cured  a  patient  in  the  last  stage  of  a 
consumption. 
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Midnight's  awake,  and  hark  J 

I  hear  the  waters  dashing! 
Saw  you  yon  heaving  bark 

Upon  their  bosom  splashing  ? 
It  seem'd  a  thing  of  light, 

So  gently  moving  over: — 
But,  'mid  the  shining  night. 

What  orbs  do  you  discover  ? 

No  orbs  are  in  the  sky. 

Save  one  celestial  planet : 
One  boat  is  sweeping  by. 

Nor  earthly  beings  man  it! 
— Yet,  see,  that  shiny  star. 

Like  sigh  of  young  devotion, 
Has  left  its  skyey  car. 

To  sleep  beneath  the  ocean. 
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But  that  ethereal  bark, 

-  Where  c?.n  it,  can  it  wander  ? 
She  lights  the  sea ;  while  dark 

Is  every  wave  beyond  her ! 
Say,  what  the  fairy  freight, 

She  bears  within  her  bosom  ? 
What  opening  myrtles  wait. 

Around  that  lovely  blossom  ? 

Oh,  yes !  it  is,  it  is, 

The  maid  I  loved  the  dearest, 
When  youth's  enchanting  kiss 

Brought  love  and  rapture  nearest. 
Her  brightening  eye  is  pale, 

And  set  her  raven  tresses, 
While  every  wanton  gale 

Her  lovely  breast  caresses. 

This  is  the  joyless  hour — 

The  first  wave  rolled  above  her — 
The  time  when,  in  her  bower, 

1  first  was  taught  to  love  her : 
And  now a  loveless  frame — 

She  points  her  trembling  fingers 
To  that  departing  flame 

Which  o'er  the  mountain  lingers. 

It  seems  to  tell  that  I 

Must  also  fall  and  perish. 
Like  those  young  beams  the  sky 

Will  sometimes  briefly  nourish. 
But,  she  is  gone ! — Hark !  Hark ! 

She  skims  the  panting  water. 
And  that — the  spirit  bark, 
Osc t.  Bears  off  a  seraph's  daughter!  D.  S.  L. 
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The  Cockney,  like  the  philosopher's  ass,  though  a  grave  animal 
himself,  is  frequently  the  cause  of  much  mirth  in  others.  In  him  is 
to  be  found  the  material  of  much  genuine  comedy ;  great  simplicity, 
great  vanity,  abundance  of  absurd  self-importance,  with  a  vast 
quantity  of  good-nature.  Quaint  humour  is  not  always  wanting,  and, 
though  there  is  a  sameness  in  Cockney-land,  the  inhabitants  are  not 
without  their  individual  characteristics.  The  butcher  is  the  antithesis 
of  the  baker,  and  no  two  men  can  be  more  unlike  than  the  waterman 
and  Jarvie,  alias  the  hackney-coach- man.  This  variety  of  the 
species  in  the  modern  Babylon,  leads  to  frequent  collision;  and,  as 
every  one  is  dignified  in  his  own  eyes,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  grie- 
vances are  frequently  complained  of: — hence,  applications  to  the 
police  offices.  Imaginary  evils,  too,  sometimes  stand  in  need  of  re- 
dress. Wives  are  suspected, — children  are  disobedient, — husbands  are 
hard-hearted, — watchmen  are  saucy, — and  dandies  are  impertinent. 
All  this  is  laughable  ;  the  daily  papers  find  such  food  palatable, 
and  accordingly  they  devote  a  large  portion  of  their  space  to  the  de- 
tail of  such  risible  particulars  as  are  elicited  before  the  witty  magis- 

•  Robins  &  Cq.  London:  1827. 
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trates  of  London.  He  who  could  make  suitors  most  ridiculous  had 
the  most  readers.  This  was  an  evil,  until  Mr.  Wight,  of  the  Morning 
Herald,  tauoht  the  press-gang  that  a  reporter  might  write  like  a  gen- 
tleman, and  tickle  the  palate  of  his  readers  at  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Wight  can  copy  Sterne  successfully  when  he  likes,  and  always 
gives  us  burlesque  devoid  of  vulgarity.  His  reports  before  us  furnish 
the  best  possible  picture  of  Loudon  life  ;  they  give  us  an  accurate 
sketch  of  metropolitan  characters,  from  the  flying  dustman  to  the 
consequential  black-leg  ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanted  to  con- 
vey an  exact  impress  of  the  age  and  city  to  future  times,  Mr.  George 
Cruikshank  has  lent  the  aid  of  his  inimitable  pencil.  The  volume 
contains  25  illustrations  by  this  celebrated  artist.  Description  could 
convey  no  idea  of  their  effect;  but  were  we  to  select  one  above 
another,  we  would  particularize  for  superior  humourous  conceptions 
"  The  Spirits  of  Wine."  In  this  design  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  animated 
the  depositories  of  the  diiierent  vmous  fluids  which  steal  away  the 
brains  of  men,  while  he  has  c'ven,  as  it  were,  to  each  that  motion  and 
action  which  they  are  su[);iosed  to  communicate  to  those  who  imbibe 
them ;— a  tapering  flask  of  Champaign  appears  to  frisk  about  with 
agility  on  a  pair  of  corkscrew  legs;  a  bottle  of  Port  imitates  the 
drowsy  ill-nature  of  a  watchman  by  sounding  his  rattle;  while  a 
bottle  of  Burgandy  moves  oft"  on  two  tobacco-pipes,  with  his  hands 
on  his  sides,  as  if  walking  under  a  touch  of  t.^e  cholic:  Hock  stands 
in  the  attitude  of  self-defence,  and  each  and  every  one  of  the  bottles 
seem  actuated  by  passions  and  propensities  which  are  respectively 
imputed  to  their  contents. 

'I'he  whims  and  eccentricities  of  many  a  Paddy  ornament  these 
pages ;  but,  though  Mr.  Wight  prides  himself  on  writing  Irish,  we 
can  assure  him  that  he  cannot  report  the  brogue.  His  attempts  at 
Irish  slang  are  truly  ridiculous. 
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Oh  .'  shame  on  the  wretch  who  contented  can  creep, 

Tlu-ough  the  long  way  of  life,  in  the  garb  of  the  slave : 
Oh !  shame  on  the  dastard,  who  calmly  can  sleep. 

When  the  battle  of  freedom  is  fought  by  the  brave. 
The  daring  may  die — but  dishonour  is  o'er  j 
The  task-master's  taunt  can  disturb  them  no  more  : 

The  friends  who  have  loved  them,  in  wildness  may  weep; 
The  fond  and  the  weak  o'er  their  relics  may  rave ; 

But  theirs  is  the  slumber  all  dreamless  and  deep, — 
They  taste  not  of  grief  in  the  peace  of  the  grave. 

And  who  would  not  wish  for  the  peace  of  the  grave, 

When  the  foul  gloom  of  thraldom  o'ershadow  his  day  ; 
When  he  stands  to  be  spurned  by  the  idiot  or  knave, 

Whom  he  dreads  but  despises,  and  hates  but  obeys  ? 
When  man,  in  his  pride,  mars  the  mandate  of  heaven. 
When  the  rights  known  to  nature  to  me  are  not  given  j 

Oh,  then  in  the  cold  clammy  earth  let  me  lie — 
The  face  of  creation  no  more  let  me  see ; 

Ere  I  bear  the  vile  badge  of  the  base,  let  me  die, 
For  life  is  not  life  when  we  cease  to  be  free. 
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